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This book of Victor Records will give you a clear 
and definite understanding of exactly what the Victor or 
Victrola will bring to you. 

It will place before you simply and convincingly the title of very 
nearly every musical composition you ever heard of. It will help you 
to an easy familiarity with all the great composers. It will place 
before you definite and positive knowledge as to the exact music in 
the repertoire of the world's greatest artists. It will make clear to you 
just how easily all the music of all the world can become an interesting 
and helpful part of your every-day life in your own home. 

Music is the only universal language. [t attracts everyone—the 
French, the German, the Russian, the Italian, the Englishman are all 
capable of enjoying exactly the same music. Individual taste, however, 
varies; but with a Victor and its vast repertoire of music, which is 
the nearest approach to all the music of all the world, 
every musical longing is satisfied. 

This book of Victor Records costs us more than 
$100,000 every year, but we will gladly give you a copy 
free. Ask any Victor dealer, or write to us. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Di.tributors 
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WHEN YOU GET A LETTER 
FROM A STRANGE FIRM LOOK AT THE 
WATERMARK 


5 OU CAN JUDGE A FIRM BY ITS STATIONERY: TRY 
M IT- GOOD TASTE CANNOT BE SIMULATED’A MAN 
34/91 OR. A FIRM HAS IT OR HAS IT NOTITS PRESENCE 
: V OR ABSENCE WILL SHOW IN A HUNDRED LITTLE 
WAYS + ESPECIALLY WILL IT SHOW IN THE KIND 
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EG m 
pit 
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s OF STATIONERY SELECTED 
WITH GOOD TASTE WE NATURALLY ASSOCIATE OTHER GOOD 
THINGS” 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND IS THE STAND- 
ARD PAPER FOR BUSINESS STATION- 
ERY » USERS OF OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 
ARE NOT IN BUSINESS FOR A WEEK 
OR A MONTH : MEN AND FIRMS WHO 
ADOPT OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND FOR 


LETTERHEADS AND BUSINESS FORMS 
DO SO BECAUSE THEY WANT ITS 
QUIET QUALITY TO REFLECT THE 
STRONG STANDARDS OF THEIR BUSI- 
NESS - THIS PAPER LENDS ADDED DIG- 
NITY TO THE CONCERN THAT HAS 
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the top is down. 


a practical car, and a car of Studeba 


goodness through and through. 


A beautiful car, 


Studebaker *SIX" Sedan $2250 


Studebaker “SIX” with a beautiful Sedan 


The smooth and steady 


body. 
Luxury of motion combined with a surpassing luxury of appoint- 


Plenty of power to carry five passengers enveloped in ease and ele- 


gance. 


Studebaker 


Detroit 


$1200 
$1575 
$1950 
$2250 


“SIX” Landau-Roadster 


“FOUR” Touring Car 
“SIX” Sedan 


“SIX” Touring Car 


$ 875 


adster 


R« 


"MODEL 25" 


5” Touring Car $ 885 
INO 


$1550 
$1850 


E asse £ 
“MODEL 35” Coupe 
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The Editors ‘Table 


Wherein it is told how Finley Peter Dunne is serious— 
Edna Ferber profound—and Hugh Fullerton an authority 
on gambling,as it is proved by THE AMERICAN for February 


NE of the best ways of determining 
how much better the world is grow- 
ing is to find out the truth about 


"those good old days." Finley 
Peter Dunne calls his article “Impressions 
of a Boy of Sixteen at 
a Hanging." 

Frankly, it is Peter 
Dunne's own experi- 
ence. Chance had 
thrown him "into the 
business of daily jour- 
nalism, in which ro- 
mantic pursuit he saw 
all the horrors of the 
world and reported 
them faithfully, and 
understood them no 
more than he had the 
science of trigonom- 
etry, from which he 
had but lately emerged 
by a successful exami- 
nation." 

So the boy gave no 
thought at all “to the 
dreary fact that necks 
like his own were to be 
twisted, and hearts like 
his own stopped, and souls not unlike his 
nor anyone else's hurled out of this pleasant 
world into the Unknown. Youth doesn't 
understand nor appreciate the meaning of 
death. . . . Itself is immortal. The Ter- 
ror has never entered its soul." 

This is the picture Peter Dunne gives of 
himself when he first began newspaper work. 
'This is the serious Peter Dunne, who was 
recognized as a powerful editorial writer 
with a mastery over English long before he 
made the whole world laugh with the rich, 
kindly, and wise humor of Mr. Dooley. 

All these years the memory of that execu- 
tion by law has hung over Peter Dunne. 
For that which he saw as a boy and under- 
stood not at all seared the soul of him. 
Now, in the fullness of his understanding, 


he will make you see what the boy saw, and 
make you realize what it meant. You will 
hardly be conscious of the words Peter 
Dunne uses, so vivid, so overwhelming is 
the thing he pictures. When you have fin- 
ished this article you 
will know you have 
read a contribution to 
literature, and, best of 
all, that our social or- 
der has gone a long way 
from one terrible evil, 
and that we are better 
because we are wiser, 
if for no other reason. 
Frank E. Schoon- 
over has made illustra- 
tions for this article by 
Peter Dunne that are 
worthy of it; there could 
not be higher praise. 
He has caught the spirit 
of it and it seems to 
have inspired him. 


AYBE you dis- 
covered a long 

time ago that Edna Fer- 

ber thinks deeply even 
when she sets forth her thought most 
vivaciously. You will be particularly im- 
pressed with the wisdom of her when you 
read the second story of the new Emma 
McChesney series, which is devoted par- 
ticularly to the human being Mrs. McChes- 
ney considers the most important in the 
world—her son Jock. The youth has de- 
cided upon an advertising career. 

With such a mother behind him young 
McChesney is bound to succeed, but this 
particular tale is one about a failure, one 
of those failures more interesting, more im- 
portant then many successes. You may 
understand this as did young Jock when the 
head of the agency told him why he had 
not succeeded. 

“Personality Plus” is a title which has 


F. P. DUNNE (* Mr. Dooley”) 


With one of his three boys. Mr. Dunne ap- 
pears often in the magazine with articles 
unsigned; but the February number leads 
off with a signed article by him read it 4 
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The Editor’s Table 


a significance that has escaped many folk 
who have suffered from it directly or in- 
directly. Edna Ferber tells the story in her 
own irrepressible way, with her rollicking 
humor, her keen characterization. 


UGH FULLERTON cheerfully admits 
that he is an authority on gambling. 
When you have read his series which begins 
in the eh number, you will admit it, 
too. In these articles 
he confines himself to 
"games of chance," al- 
though what chiefly 
distinguishes them is 
their certainty for the 
rofessional gambler. 
he articles bubble 
over with amazing 
first-hand information. 
Mr. Fullerton had wide 
personal knowledge to 
begin with, and he sup- 
plemented this with 
very thorough inves- 
tigation. He went to 
Palm Beach, to French 
Lick, to Hot Springs, 
Arkansas, when open 
gambling was tolerated. 
He studied the situa- 
tion in Chicago and 
New York. 
He claims that there V. C . 
is more gambling in the — 
United States to-day 
than ever before. Fur- 
thermore, it has been 
organized and commer- 
cialized in a way that makes it infinitely 
more of a menace than it was in the old 
days, when so many cities were “wide open.” 
Mr. Fullerton doesn't preach. He just 
presents plain facts. He tells not only the 
truth but the whole truth about gambling, 
in the familiar sense, and without prejudice. 
This is what makes his articles so strong, so 
absorbingly interesting, and so valuable. 


S HE Finger Test in Literature,” by 
J. Breckenridge Ellis, is so extraor- 
dinary, so different, and has in it so much 
feeling that no mere forecast of it can be just. 
It is perfectly easy to explain that the 
finger test is that of one who reads by 


Frank E. Schoonover and His Indian Model 


touch, as the blind read, but that doesn’t 
describe the article. And it can give you 
no hint of the light it throws upon literature. 
Perhaps you may have been dimly conscious 
of the things it brings out, but the vividness 
with which truths are presented will startle 
you for all that. The finger test is far 
more exacting than that of the severest critic 
who ever read with his eyes—and probably 


it is also more just. 
HE George Fitch 
article, which de- 
votes itself to the coun- 
try weekly newspaper, 
will delight you with 
its fidelity to truth and 
by its gorgeous humor. 
You will like the touch 
of pathos in it, too, for 
it rings true.. And if 
you never have really 
known a newspaper like 
the *Homeburg Weekly 
Democrat," and its edi- 
tor, you will realize that 
you have missed some- 
thing worth while. The 
finest thing about these 
Homeburg stories of 
real life made vivid by 
the Fitchian humor is 
that each one seems 
even better than its 
predecessor. 


Short but Sweet 


His pictures in color have been one of the features 
of The American. He has surpassed himself in illus- 
trating Peter Dunne's article in the February num 


Your magazine is 
one of the biggest com- 
forts of life; I buy it 
and tuck it under my arm with the sense of 
winning something real.—G. Y. R., Chicago. 


If You Like Us, Tell Your Friends 
as This Man Does 


It certainly must be a very easy matter 
to secure renewals to THE AMERICAN. Once 
a member of the family always a member. 
I certainly believe THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
to be the most delightful monthly book of 
fiction, humor, sentiment and joyous reading 
anywhere issued. May its shadow never 
grow less. I have taken much pleasure in 
recommending it to my friends.—U. S. J., 
Fredonia, N. Y. 
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"Have You a Little Fairy 
FORTIFY in Your Home?" 


the children 
against the effects 
of sun, wind and 
cold upon the skin 
and complexion, 
just as you may 
fortify yourself, 
by using for all 
toilet and bath 
purposes 


FAIRY SOAP =, 


@ It is good soap 
—clean, white, 
pure and sweet. 
We couldn't make 
it cost you more 
without adding 
expensive perfum- 
ery which would 
hide the excellence 
of its ingredients. 


@ The oval cake 
floats and wears 
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Why Repair Shops Keep Busy 


No wonder automobile repair shops have so much to do, for— 
—The automobile is the most severely used piece of machinery 


in all the world. 
— |t suffers the most and worst shocks and strains. 
—]t receives the least expert care in operation. 


Because of this, the automobile ought to be the most carefully 
designed and the most carefully built machine in all the world. 


But it is nol, in most cases. 


Here Are the Plain Facts 


Four-fifths of the makes of cars on the market today are neither 
designed nor manufactured by their so-called makers. They are 
not even designed as complete, unified cars, but are collections of 
many groups of finished stock parts—bought here and there, wherever 
they can be secured most readily and cheaply. 


It is nearly a miracle if these parts happen, in any instance, to 
form a balanced, harmonious, durable, complete car—for these 
parts, remember, are designed and finished, not for some one 
particular car, but— 


—as separate, unrelated units, 

— by separate, unrelated groups of men, 
—in different factories, 

—at different times; 


—these designers having no knowledge of what other parts are 
to be used in any particular car assemblage. 


80 per cent.—Think of It 


Eighty per cent. of American automobile "makers" are gatherers 
and assemblers of finished parts, made under these conditions. 
That is the cheapest method of "manufacture." Furthermore, it 
is a method not practiced and not countenanced in any other branch 
of the machinery-producing industries. 


Locomotives, stationary steam engines, electric motors, machine 
shop equipment, printing presses—machinery that men buy with 
careful judgment and at big prices—are manufactured (not as- 
sembled) products. They've got to be designed and manufactured 
as ONE UNIT in order to have precise balance and uniform strength 
and endurance, to withstand severe use, to be right. A railroad 
would refuse an assembled locomotive as it 
would refuse lead rails. 


Only One Safe Method 


Machinery manufacture is an old, stable, 
and experienced industry. And the machinery 
industry says that the only safe way to build 
an enduring product is to have that product 
designed and manufactured under the roofs of 


Caution 


Be careful in selecting a 


car—this year more than 
ever before. There are 
startling reasons why. 
Read them in our Book No. 9. 


WINTON SIX 


Long stroke motor, left drive, center control, electric lights, 
self-starter, finest mohair top, easily handled curtains, rain- 
vision glass front, best Warner speedometer, Waltham eight- 
day clock, Klaxon electric horn, rear tire carriers, four-cylin- 
der tire pump, demountable rims, full set 


ut dd fel Faly equipped, QOO 


a single plant, and to have the whole work supervised by some one 
richly qualified and able man. 


The principle is as old as the hills. Three hundred years ago, 
Descartes, first of modern philosophers, wrote: "There is seldom 
so much perfection in works composed of many separate parts, 
upon which many different hands have been employed, as in those 
completed by a single master." 


Here's A ONE-UNIT Car 


The Winton Six stands out as a distinctively and enduringly 
excellent automobile because it is produced on the same plan that 
the greatest and ablest of machinery makers adhere to so zealously. 


It is designed and manufactured in one comprehensive plant. 
That plant has but one product—the Winton Six car, made in one 
single model. 

Every part of the car is designed and manufactured to harmonize 
and co-ordinate with every related part. 

From start to finish, the production of Winton Six cars is personally 
supervised by one man, Alexander Winton, founder of the gasoline 
motor car industry in America, and the world's most experienced 
six-cylinder specialist. 


What's the Result? 


That's why the Winton Six, alone, was able to change high- 
grade demand from four-cylinder cars to Sixes. That's why the 
Winton Six withstands the hardest of service and holds the world's 
lowest repair expense record—29.2 cents per 1000 miles. 

That's why the Winton Six is the finest 
possible specimen of ONE UNIT Construction, 
which means that it is precisely the kind of car 
that fully satisfies the most exacting purchasers. 


Let us send you a catalog. 


The Winton Motor Car Co. 


87 Berea Road, Cleveland, O. 
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Closing of the 
Subscription 
ists 


YOU WILL PAY $29.00 LESS for the new 
Encyclopaedia Britannica if you subecribe at 
once than you will have to pay if you delay. 

THE DIRECT SALE to the public is about to 
be terminated, the price raised, the monthly 
payment system abolished, and the work 


will then be sold only through agents and 
booksellers for cash. 


THE DIFFERENCE to you will be an increase 
in price of $29.00 to $50.00 a set, according 
to binding, and an immediate outlay of the 
full cash price instead of only $5.00. 


No more monthly payments. 
Increase in price of $29.00. 


The End of a 
Great Offer 


The Eleventh Edition of the Britannica, 
published by the Cambridge University Press, of England, has 
now been widely distributed in all parts of the world, 54,725 sets 
having been sold to October 25. 


The original plan, as announced from the first, was to give wide- 
spread publicity to the offer of the work at very low prices and 
on exceptionally easy terms when it was fresh from the editors 
and contributors. A rapid sale under these conditions was 
regarded as the best way to popularize the great library of 
universal reference and to establish its reputation firmly. 


Now that this has been done, a continuous but slower sale at the 
higher prices, for cash, through agents and booksellers only, will 
be more profitable and less troublesome, from every point of view. 


Formal announcement is therefore made of the termination of the 
sale at the present low prices and under present conditions. In 
England the sale will be closed on December 20, and in the 
United States and Canada very shortly thereafter. 


WHY THE PRICE MUST BE RAISED 


"Fou may think that it would suit you better to take your own time about 
subecribing for the Encyclopaedia Britannica, and may wonder why the sale 
at the present prices should not be continued indefinitely. 


Do not forget that, from the first, every advertisement of the new edition 
has stated that the current prices were “temporary,” and that the book 
would ultimately be sold at $7.50 per volume, the standard price at which 
previous editions were published. 


The increase from 84.75 to 85.75 a volume now announced will be followed 
by a further increase to $7.50. You cannot, therefore, think that you have 
a legitimate grievance because you have looked upon $4.75 a volume as a 
permanent price. 


Furthermore, you never would have had the chance you now have to get 
the book at 84.75 if it had not been that the sale, from the beginning, was based 


upon the theory of a low price and convenient terms to early buyers and a sub- 
Hential profit from later dd at a higher price. 


THE PRESENT PRICE COULD NOT BE 
PERMANENT 


Look at the res in the case as you would look at any figures in con- 
nection with your own business. The preparation of the 11th edition cost 
$1,500,000 before a copy of it was printed for sale. Fourteen or fifteen 

years of continuous sale is as much as can be counted upon in the case of 

any one edition; and during that time the purchasers of the book must share 
am them yment of that $1,500,000 in addition to payin 


manufacturing and selling coste and a profit fairly commensurate with the 
risk of such a 


rge capital. 

Re Would ba abostutely Impossible co make ruch s book snd 4st back the 
plant cost from a sale at $4.75 a volume. Library editions of non-copyright 
standard authors, on which there is no plant cost at all for manuscript, are 
invariably sold for more than that, and are printed on much cheaper paper, 
and much less richly bound, and are much less costly in every way to manu- 
facture. Each volume of the Encyclopaedia Britannica contains more 
matter and more illustrations than 15 books of ordinary size. And it is 
by universal consent, the "handsomest book in the world," the “acme 
perfection in book-making," apart from the value of its contents. 


PRE-ARRANGED “PERIODS” OF SALE 


On the other hand, to have fixed the price at $7.50 a volume from the beginning, 
while it would have paid a good profit, yet it would have meant a com- 
ratively slow sale for the book. Its value to readers in general would not 
ve been as fully recognized as it is to-day for at least five or six years to 

come, and therefore the object of the publishers—to make the work widel 
and constantly used by a great many people—would have been delcated. 


The plan of sale that was adopted—the plan by which you can to-day get 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica at less than a fair price for such a book—was 
to divide the distribution of the book into two distinct periods: first, a rapid 
sale at a low price direct to the public, then a slow but steady sale at a higher 
price through agents and booksellers. 


The first of these periods, now nearly at an end, has already justified the 
expectation that the new edition would have a large sale, which would firmly 
establish its reputation as the greatest work of reference and practical in- 
formation. 


It may seem to that there is one weakness in such a plan of sale: that 
the public would be shrewd enough and alert enough to do all buying before 
the change came, and that afterwards there would be no demand. 


But how about your own case? You knew, when you did not secure the 
book as soon as its issue was announced, that you were running some risk of 
losing the opportunity. You have not yet bought it, or you would not be 
reading this advertisement. 


Perhaps you will sign the order form to-day, or you may continue to put 
the matter off, and you may finally purchase under less favorable conditions. 
If you had made your purchase last summer, you would have had the use of 
the work during the last three or four months, so that you have already lost 
something by your failure to act. And thousands of people will fail to act, 
until the low prices have ceased to exist. 


WILL YOU DELAY—OR WILL YOU ACT? 


This description of the pian of sale has enabled you to'see that the present 
offer could not be made if all those who are sure to buy the book ultimately 
were to accept the offer now. This very advertisement is printed with the 
expectation that the warning it gives will be neglected by thousands of those 
to whom it is addressed. erwise tt would forestall the sale of the book Pid 
Some time to come. But an essential part of the plan of sale is the belief that 
while these closing advertisements will induce many thousands to buy, it 
xi move many more thousands only half-way towards the point of buying 


If you have got that far, if have made up your mind that it would be 
best for you to buy the Encyclopaedia Britannica now, there is not much 
probability that you will fail to buy it in the long run, even if you wait until 
it much less casy so to do. 


“CONDITIONAL PURCHASE" 


Before it is too late to buy it on the present terms, you can ascertain, by actual 
experiment, how useful is will be to you. 


It may be that the question in your mind, as you consider the purchase of the 
new Encyclopaedia Britannica, is a question about yourself, rather than about 


the work. You may say: “I know that it is an admirable book, but shall I 
really use $t if I buy it?” 


Under ordinary circumstances, that question might be left to answer itself. But 
a way is now provided by which you can answer that question yourself, and 
answer it decisively. is is by an actual examination of the volumes 
themselves, putting them to any test you may choose. You will then 
discover whether the new Encyclopaedia Britannica will be as useful and as 
attractive to you as it is to thousands of others. The question is one which 

ought to settle at once, in order that if you do purchase you may do so 
before the price is increased and the monthly payment system discontinued. 


It has been arranged that a limited number of copies may be “conditionally” 


purchased. 
A LIMITED OFFER 


The subscriber under this arrangement will be at liberty to return the volumes and 
the bookcase after 10 days’ use, and to claim a refund of $3.75 from the 85.00 
sent with his order, the difference to be applied to return freight charges. 


This special privilege can be secured only for the present, and only by endorsing 

e order form with the words “Conditional Purchase.” "To this rule no 

exception can be made, as it is essential that the copies supplied on these 

terms should be carefully noted, and should bear but a small proportion to 

the total number of copies now ready for immediate delivery. ose who 

have already made P their minds cannot be kept waiting in order that a 
special facility should be accorded to those who are still hesitating. 


AN ORDER FORM WITH PRESENT LOW PRICES WILL BE FOUND ON THE NEXT PAGE OF THIS NOTICE 
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he Ideal Christmas Present 


t@ Intending purchasers who desire delivery by Dec. 24th are re- 
quested to make EARLY USE of the Order Form on this page 


re many reasons it is natural that the new edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, in the compact and attractive form of the India paper impression, 
should commend itself as a Christmas present—or that the season of buying an: 
giving presents should be made an appropriate occasion of carrying out an inten- 
tion of acquiring the great work. 


TH It is, for one thing, such a ion as appeals to ALL 
IN THE HOUSE the members of a household to which it is introduced. 
It may be gives. for instance, as the particular p of one among the elder 
members of a family, but the young le will have their share of it. Indeed, 
to judge from the letters which have received by the publishers, the attrac- 
tion and value of the work are particularly appreciable wherever there are young 
people at hand. Those who have purchased the book for their own use find an 
added pleasure in the readiness with which their children take to reading and 
«onsulting it; while others, who have made the purchase for the sake of their 
children, express themselves as very sensible, also, of the service it renders in 
their own case. 


` ST Regu tigo seo for tht oy of iay bro sits el ya rer 
wrote Dr. C. W. Eliot, President Emeritus of “I find them 
altogether admirable, and my grandchildren, who are at the most 
inquisitive ages, are of the same opinion. '" 


AT THE PRESENT PRICE THE CHEAPEST 
BOOK EVER PUBLISHED 


The new edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, with its 44 million word. 
equals in contents 440 volumes of ordinary octavo size, each containing 

with 250 words to the page. 

fi some of these books cost $1.50, some $2.00, and some $5,00, and if $2.50 
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JANUARY 


ISS CONSTANCE GUILD 


was setting out her fall 


bulbs. A glance over her 

garden showed trim paths, 

drifted now with autumn 

leaves and lined with trim 
beds in which clumps of frost-blackened 
flower stalks stood at perfectly regular 
intervals, with earth showing between. 
Evidently there were no mass effects in 
her garden. A single snapdragon plant, 
still green, daped a patch of earth by 
itself, and almost two feet away stood 
the next snapdragon plant. Beyond the 
flower beds, over a low hedge of box, 
was the vegetable area, and here Mike, 
Miss Constance’s gardener, was trench- 
ing the soil against the winter, very 
neatly, each trench laid by line. Miss 
Constance herself was setting in the 
bulbs. She wore brown cotton gloves 
to protect her hands, and locked not 
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The SNAPDRAGON 
SONATA 


A Perennial Romance 


unlike her garden, neat, precise, yet 
touched with a delicate bloom, most 
apparent when she smiled, as she did 
when a step crunched on the path be- 
side her and she looked up. 

The man who stood there was full- 
bodied, blue-eyed, cheerful. Looking at 
his back, you would have said, perhaps, 
he was of middle age, looking at his face 
you would have said he was not much 


over forty, but with a spirit mellowed 
yet not subdued by experience. He 
spoke with a slight German accent. 

“Ah, I see you are putting in bulbs for 
the spring, yes?" he said. “May I not 
help you?" 

“Oh, no, Mr. Bonn,” said Miss Con- 
stance. "You would put them in too 
close together!" 

“Too close for you, eh?" he smiled. 
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Illustrations by WALTER KING STONE 
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*For me, I like them close, all crowded 
up to make splashes of color. There iss 
tulips. I haf put in just now, this morn- 
ing, four hundred Darwin bulbs in one 
small bed. In May, der wunderschöne 
Monat Mai, they will stand up like 
soldiers on parade, with the brave Kaiser 

ard of the feu ardent leading the ranks. 
Nou do not like my scheme? You like to 
see one flower by itself, delicate, Japanese. 


You are the old moosic played on the 
spinet — Rameau, Scarlatti, Purcell — 
very lofely moosic, sweet, with melody, 
charm. am the modern orchestra— 
Ricard Strauss, crash, bang, discords, 
the Symphonia Domestica all over my 
garten!" 

He spread his hands with a deep laugh, 
his fingers instinctively assuming the 
position of striking a wide chord on the 


Miss Constance looked away, 
lushing faintly at the compliment. 
“Hardly discords, Mr. Bonn," she said. 


pus 


“Flowers never make discords. I am 
sure your garden will be very lovely. I 
shall have a hole cut in the fence beyond 
my vegetables so I can peep into it next 
summer. This summer it wasn't really 
yours—was it?—because you didn't come 
to Boxfield till so late. ft has been very 
nice to have you for a neighbor. Often 
I have sat here in my garden and listened 
to your playing. You see, I enjoy the 
modern music even if you think I am 
old-fashioned in my flower beds." 

“T am glad you haf found pleasure in 
my playing," said the man, with a grave, 
formal little bow. “When I am in the 
big city this winter with all the noises 
about me and the bad air, I shall think 
off our gartens, off your garten, and 
maybe I shall compose a sonata in old- 
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fashioned form—a snapdragon sonata, 
would we call it, eh? Sunshine in the 
allegro, a melody tall and swaying, a 
perfume delicate in the chords!" 

His voice trilled gayly and he swayed 
his head and hummed a snatch of pretty 
air. Then a smile spread over his face 
and he laughed. “Pretty, fcin?, A 
snapdragon sonata! It iss a new idea!” 


e was suddenly boyish in his enthusi-: 


asm, and Miss Constance looked at him a 
little timidly. Suddenly to wave one's 
hands in the air and break into singing 
no doubt went with the temperament 
which could put four hundred tulip bulbs 
into a single bed, but it was rather in- 
explicable. 

‘I’m sure the sonata will be very 
pretty," she answered. “You must play 
it to me when you come back next 
summer." 

“If I compose it, I shall bring it up 
some Sunday this winter and play it to 
you!" he laughed. “Hymns, hymns, 
everything iss hymns in this town on 
Sunday, They make me angry, sad, 
furious. They are played so slow—so, 
so—drawly, iss that the word? My 
Gott iss le bon Dieu, as the French say. 
He likes moosic, not monotony. I offer 
him Mozart on a spring Sunday. He 
iss pleased.” 

Again Miss Constance looked troubled. 
There seemed to her a touch of some- 
thing sacrilegious in his words, and she 
was pained. 

“Ah, I offend you,” he cried. " Forgiff 
me. You are off this community. It 
iss new to me. I will get used to it. 
Maybe we shall have the snapdragon 
sonata on a Saturday, hein?” 

Miss Constance smiled a little. “No, 
you do not offend me," she answered, 
genuinely trying to adjust herself to a 
temperament which was strange to her. 
"Perhaps some of our hymns aren't 
very good music. I’m afraid I really 
don't know much about music. But 
of course they are sacred to us." 

“Ah, yes," said the man. “That iss 
it—associations. They mean much— 
more than art sometimes. Well, I must 
say auf wiedersehen. I go now, to-day. 
I shall be back in the spring. I go to 
my pupils and my concerts, in the city. 

haf enjoyed so much your garten this 
summer, which you haf so generously 
let me eat from, and smell, and see. 
Next summer I, too, shall haf vegetables. 
And I-haf enjoyed so much my neighbor. 
I am a lonely man, Miss Guild, since 
my old mutter and then my wife haf 
died. It iss goot to talk with a woman 
now and then—very goot. Auf wieder- 
sehen, and may le bon Dieu bless you!" 

He put out his powerful hand, the hand 
of a pianist, and took her brown cotton 
glove into it. 


RESENTLY Miss Constance was 

alone once more in her garden with 
her little boxes of bulbs beside her and 
the autumn leaves scurrying softly up 
the neat paths. She sighed softly. She 
felt oddly alone in the world, and yet 
not in ihe least inclined to go to the 
missionary meeting that afternoon. Still 
more oddly, her conscience did not 
trouble her. ; 

Instead, she finished putting in the 
bulbs and entered her house, where the 
furniture stood in exactly the same 
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arrangement as the flowers. The long 
parlor and library combined was lined 
with solemn ecclesiastical books, the 
depressing collection of her father, a 
good and humorless man who had re- 
tired to the country many years ago on 
a comfortable competence secured by 
his editorship of a religious journal. The 
walls were largely hung with photographs 
of missionary scenes and steel engrav- 
ings of Holy Families. A square piano 
stood in the corner. Miss Constance 
opened it, stood a volume of ‘Gospel 

ymns" on the rack and with rather 
stumbling fingers played a tune very 
slowly. Then she played it again twice 
as fast. Then she played it a third time as 
fast as she could and as loudly. It rang 
through the house exactly like a Scottish 
reel. She banged the final cord, blushed, 
laughed, and looked quickly and guiltily 
around, as if to see if she had been 
overheard. The experiment evidently 
gave her a sudden unsanctified delight, 
for she tried it again on another tune. 
Then she went to the window and sat 
down, watching the low sun through 
the tree trunks, a lonely figure in the 
stiff, colorless room. 


THE garden was knee deep in snow, 
only the very tops of the pine-bough 
coverings on the perennial beds showing 
above it, when one Friday night Miss 
Constance heard the loud alarm of the 
telephone and was informed that she 
had a telegram. She came back to the 
sitting-room lamp with a high color, so 
that her caller, Miss Chambers, who was 
secretary of the Boxfeld Free Public 
Library and an earnest worker in the 
church, remarked upon it, as a con- 
venient way of finding out who had 
telephoned. 

* [—I don’t know what to do," stam- 
mered Miss Constance. “Mr. Bonn— 
you know, the German gentleman who 

ought the Brooks place last July— has 
telegraphed that he is coming up to- 
morrow on the night train, and—and— 
why, he's invited himself Aere to Sunday 
dinner!" 

* Well, give him his dinner," laughed 
Miss Chambers. "I'll come for chap- 
eron, seeing's how it's in order to invite 
one's self." 

* But he'll—he'll want beer, won't he?” 
asked Miss Constance. "Germans al- 
ways do, don't they?" 

“Give him mulberry wine," laughed 
her friend. “I’m sure it's better for 
him.” 

For the first time in many moons 
Sunday morning at eleven found Miss 
Constance setting her table instead of 
entering the red brick church. She set 
it with her best linen, and her mother’s 
old cut glass tumblers used only on the 
choicest occasions. Then she ordered 
Mike to kindle a fire on the dining-room 
hearth and went up to put on her best 
clothes. Peeking out between the muslin 
curtains she saw a figure in a great fur 
coat poking under the snow beyond the 
fence in the old Brooks garden. 

Mr. Bonn arrived at her door before 
Miss Chambers, who was delayed by 
Sunday school. As he entered the stiff 
parlor, with eager hand extended, with 
a great smile on his genial face, he seemed 
to bring a breath of winter sunshine with 
him. Miss Constance rose, a little 


fluttered, a little flushed, and took the 
extended hand. 

“You are very welcome,” she said. 

He bowed ceremoniously. "I invite 
myself,” he laughed, "hoping I shall be 
welcome. I haf brought the snapdragon 
sonata! In town there iss no snow, only 
black slush. There iss much noise and 
women who talk too loud, very shrill. 
Ach, they hurt the ears! I think then 
off gartens, off the country, off you, my 
goot neighbor. I see your snapdragons, 
so wide apart, your hollyhocks, so pre- 
cise, so pretty, like tall ladies in a row. 
Then the themes come to me—so—” 

He broke once more into a humming, 
raising his hands and swaying his head. 

"Ah! It iss quite lofely!" he cried. 
"After dinner I shall play it to you. 
Your piano, iss it in tune?” 

*[—I'm afraid not," said Miss Con- 
stance. 

He went over to it, swinging a chair 
out of position as he went, and struck 
several chords. 

“Ah, it iss bad, bad," he sighed. “But 
we shall make off it a harpsichord. I 
will show you. And now, my goot 
neighbor, how are you? What haf you 
been doing, eh?" 

He came back to the fire, disturbing 
another chair as he came. 

"Doing? Ah, I do nothing, Mr. 
Bonn," said she, looking anxiously at the 
altered chairs and then at the road out- 
side for signs of Miss Chambers. 


“But you should!” he cried. “It iss 


not goot to do nothing. All these 
books, surely you read them?" 
Miss Constance smiled faintly. “Not 


quite these,” she said. 

He sprang to the shelves and began to 
read titles. "ch, nein! I should hope 
not!" he cried with a boisterous laugh. 
“Efen a German philosopher's library 
could not be so dull! Heine, I shall send 
you Heine! And moosic, you haf not 
the cheerful moosic, the pretty, sad 
moosic. I shall send you that too." 
He was rummaging over the piano now, 
turning the neat piles of hymn books 
topsy turvy, when the bell rang. 

t was Miss Chambers. That ex- 
cellent woman apologized for the late- 
ness of Sunday school, shook hands with 
Herr Bonn, got out of her furs, and 
announced she was hungry all in one 
breath and motion. 

“Ah, you are the moosic off Offenbach,” 
laughed the German. 

“All the music I am is reveille in the 
morning for a batch of lazy brothers,” 
she replied as the three moved out to 
dinner. 


"THE table was immaculate, the dinner 
very simple but very good. Miss 
Constance, at the head of the table, sat 
beneath a steel engraving of The Family 
Prayer" and watched between nibbles 
to see that her ancient serving maid was 
behaving properly. The guest did most 
of the talking, his deep, expansive voice 
booming out stories, bits of philosophy, 
old-world compliments, while the two 
ladies listened, flattered, entertained. 
Then they moved back to the parlor. 
“Now for the harpsichord!" cried the 
musician. "Haf you newspapers?" 
When the papers were brought, he 
opened the lid of the piano while the 
ladies looked on in amazement, and 
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carefully arranged the sheets over the 
wires, weighting them where necessary. 
He struck a few chords, which had an 
odd, tinkly sound, seemed satisfied, and 
looked quickly about the room. 

"Pardon," he cried, “but we must 
haf more sun!" 

He ran quickly to the windows and 
threw up all the shades, flooding the 
room. 

("Never mind your carpet, dear," 
whispered Miss Chambers, with a grin.) 

Returning, he swung two or three 
more chairs out of their prim arrange- 
ment, gave the fire a poke with his toe, 
and sat down at the piano. 

"Now," he exclaimed, “we haf sun- 
shine in the room! cannot play this 
sonata without sunshine. It iss the sun- 
shine on an old-fashioned garten. In the 
garten walks a lady—there iss always a 
lady." (This with a low bow to the two 
listeners.) "But this lady iss tall and 
she walks in paths between snapdragon 
plants, very neat and far apart and 
pretty colored. There iss a breeze. It 
makes the hollyhocks to nod. The holly- 
hocks look like the lady. That iss what 
I see. This iss what I hear." 

His fingers touched the keys and from 
the improvised harpsichord tinkled out 
a slow and graceful theme. One of the 
listeners, her color high, was looking out 
of the window, across the snow-buried 
garden. The other, the ghost of a smile 
in the corners of her firm mouth, alter- 
nately watched the first and the fingers 
of the player. The pretty, old-fashioned 
music tinkled on through its formal 
development. When the second theme 
entered the musician laughed back over 
his shoulder as the notes rippled. “A 
little breeze wanders,” he said. He 
paused a moment after the first move- 
ment. A fire log fell with a crackle of 
sparks. The figure at the window did 
not turn. Miss Chambers rustled as if 
to speak, and then heroically remained 
silent. "Andante!" said the player once 
more, and a wistful, delicate air came 
forth. Again he paused, in silence. 
“Ah,” he cried, “for the allegretto we 
must haf the modern piano! Mozart 
would haf lofed my grand piano! The 
perfume, how else can we catch it but 
in tones, in timbre?” 

He suddenly took out the sheets of 
newspaper and threw them on the im- 
maculate floor. Then he sat down 
once more. "'Allegretto," he said. “Sun- 
shine and scents greet the lady!” 

The delicate final movement came to 
a close and found Miss Constance still 
looking out of the window. The man 
rose from the haircloth piano stool and 
walked directly to her. “Do you like 
my sonata?" he said. “It wass for you 
I composed it. It iss my thoughts of 
you in your garten." 

She turned slowly and lifted her eyes 
to his face. They were large and shin- 
ing. "It is very beautiful," she said, 
simply. **I—we—never hear such music 
in Boxfield. I am glad my poor garden 
has made you write inch a beautiful 
thing." 


ERHAPS Miss Constance was too 
acutely aware of the other woman, 
sitting discreetly on the haircloth sofa 
nearer the fire, but the man was not, 
evidently, aware of her in the least or 


em 
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Miss Constance took the bowl from his hands and side by side they kneeled 


by the pool. 


Then gently she lowered the bowl and let the fishes swim out 
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As the music beat upon her ears the long seasons of her loneliness came back to her in memory, and suddenly 
she knew the secret of her heart, and the tears came 


embarrassed if he was. “It iss moosic 
in the old style, like yourself," said he. 
"[ will leaf for you the manuscript. 
Maybe when you play it, you will say, 
‘That old German neighbor of mine hass 
pleasant thoughts of me; I will be kind 
to him because of them'." 

“T shall not play it," said Miss Con- 
stance in a low voice. “I—I could not 

lay it well enough. But I—I should 
ove to have the manuscript." 

'There was a second of silence, broken 
by the voice of Miss Chambers. ''Con- 
stance," she said, "the only way I can 
thank you for this treat you've permitted 
me to enjoy is to pick up the papers!" 

“Let me, Miss Offenbach,’ cried the 
man, gallantly restraining her and sweep- 


ing the newspaper sheets into a wad, 
which he plunged into the fire. “This 
room iss so neat," he laughed, “like 
Miss Guild’s garten. Me, I haf a great 
longing to muss it up! That iss wrong, 
hein?" He laughed a great laugh. “Now 
I will go back to my pupils in the city. 
Ach! your beautiful snow! How I envy 
you!” 

“Yes, and every last one of us envies 
you in New York,” said Miss Chambers. 

“Tt iss efer so," he answered. “Man 
wants what he hass not got. The kettle- 
drum would be conductor of the band, 
the conductor wants to write opera. 
Auf wiedersehen, my friend.” 

He shook hands with Miss Chambers 
and followed his hostess into the hall. 


Wrapped in his great fur coat in the door, 
he was a striking contrast to the slender 
woman whose hand he took and whose 
eyes looked timidly into his. 

"Im wunderschönen Monat Mai’ I 
come to see my Darwins,” he smiled, 
“—and you." 

"[—I cannot understand," she an- 
swered, very low. “It is so strange, 
your writing music about—about my 
garden." 

“Iss it so strange?" said he. 

"Yes," she replied. “I—my garden 
is so unlike your—your garden." 

“ Nothing,” said he, “iss different that 
iss beautiful. You will think off me 
when you see my moosic on your piano? 
You will think off me, and say, ‘He iss 
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in the big, noisy city thinking off me, 
and that iss helping him. I will not be 
angry.' Will you say that?" 

STI shall not be angry," she an- 
swered. 

“You will be pleased?” 

“Yes,” came her reply, and if Miss 
Chambers were listening in the parlor 
she did not hear. 

The door closed, the man went down 
the path through the snow toward the 
station, Miss Constance went up to her 
chamber before returning to her guest. 
When she did return, the guest had 
straightened out the chairs once more. 


“T chink, perhaps, I like them better - 


the new way,” said Miss Constance, 
setting them askew again. 

Her visitor said nothing—till she 
reached home. 


NoT many days after Miss Constance 
might have been found in the some- 
what less prim but still gloomy library, 
reading Heine, now with a puzzled 
frown, now with a soft chuckle, not 
infrequently with a blush. On the old 
square piano the hymn books were no 
longer conspicuous. They were buried 
beneath piles of Schubert, Mozart, 
Scarlatti. On the rack stood the manu- 
script sonata, and over it Miss Constance 
pored, frowning, long stretches at a time, 
her stiff fingers, trained only to the 
simplest of piano exercises by a village 
teacher in her girlhood, refusing to sing 
the themes or twinkle the grace notes 
as the composer himself had done. Some- 
times she hummed those themes to her- 
self as she went about her housework. 

By the time the winter snows had 
melted and Miss Constance could find 
her narcissus bulbs peeping up above 
the ground, a subtle revolution had been 
accomplished in her library. Looking 
back upon it, she could see that it dated 
from the snapdragon sonata. Around 
those pages of bold musical script. always 
open on the piano and dominating the 
room like a presence, a new room had 
arranged itself. Miss Constance felt 
almost helpless in the process. First 
the chairs had been pushed out of prim- 
ness, then the hymn books vanished 
under Mozart and Schubert, then those 
amazingly bright littl red and gold 
Heines—typical German bindings—made 
a splash of color on the dark mahogany 
table. Then, one day, a big box came, 
containing a picture, a pretty, bright 
water-color of an old-fashioned garden, 
in a gilt frame. 

“A friend of mine who paints," said 
the accompanying note, "has made me 
this. I send it to my good neighbor. 
It feels homesick in the dirty city." 

Mike brought the stepladder, and the 
picture went over the fireplace, necessi- 
tating the removal of a Holy Family to 
the attic. The room was suddenly and 
perceptibly brightened. 

These slight transformations in the 
old library might seem a matter of little 
consequence to some. But to Miss 
Constance they amounted to a spirit- 
ual revolution. For one thing, the room 
now constantly reminded her not of 
her father, not of a far-off, colorless 
girlhood, not of a loneliness half realized 
and unoppressive because meekly re- 
garded as inevitable, but of a disturbing 
masculinity very much of the present. 


Yet she admitted nothing to herself. 
Only, in the presence of Schubert's 
songs, which when she was quite alone 
she tried to sing, in the presence of his 
sonata, which now she could play a little 
better, she was restless, discontented. 
She felt younger. She wanted to get 
up and go for a long walk, to do some- 
thing, anything, to let off energy. 

Early in April Mike uncovered the 
garden. The scores of little hollyhock 
seedlings which annually sprang up 
beneath the established clumps and 
were treated like weeds, she carefully 
saved, and transplanted into a nursery 
plot. There were nearly a hundred 
young plants which had come through 
the winter from nature’s fall sowing. 
It occurred to her that it would be fun 
to put them into his garden, unbeknownst 
to him. When the season was ready, she 
sent Mike through the gap between the 
two gardens with several barrowloads of 
manure (which Mike reluctantly parted 
with), and told him to prepare the ground. 
Following him, she found her neighbor’s 
four hundred Darwins growing thickly 
in a bed before the house. Around the 
little pool he had built, the iris leaves 
were thrusting up thick as Jason’s spears. 
His August sowings of foxglove, cam- 
panula, and larkspur would have sup- 
plied her own larger garden twice over. 
Miss Constance smiled—it was so like 
him! 


I? WAS May Day morning when Mike 

wheeled the young hollyhock plants 
in to the new bed for her and brought 
her cans of water. Then she began to 
put in the plants. She put them in two 
deep, alternating like the seats in a 
theater, and not much over a foot apart. 
They would make a perfectly solid wall 
of bloom. That had never been her un- 
conscious ideal of a garden—to sacrifice 
the individual blossom to the mass and 
to hide the neat edging of the bed. But 
he was such a big, colorful person! He 
just had to have a whole lot of blossoms! 
Well, he should have them. He could use 
his own young hollyhock plants some- 
where else. This hedge should be her con- 
tribution—to pay for the sonata. It 
was the first of May, she thought of that 
as she worked. “Im wunderschönen 
Monat Mai"—she hummed the song— 
a song she had never heard till he sent 
it to her. He had said he was coming 
on this day. She felt vaguely grieved 
that he had not sent her one of his boldly 
written notes, telling her the date of his 
arrival. She could have sent Katy over 
to see if his housekeeper had the house 
properly aired. His housekeeper was 
inside now. She would send Katy over 
later, anyway, to inquire when he was 
coming. Perhaps she would ask herself. 
Meanwhile these plants must go in be- 
cause the day was getting warm. 

It was nearly one o'clock when she 
was putting the last few hollyhocks into 
the ground, her back to the house. There 
was a step on the grass and she turned to 
see her neighbor standing above her. 
With a startled little cry she rose hastily, 
dropping her trowel, and her color 
mounted in a flood. “I—I didn't ex- 
pect you," she exclaimed. 

His hands were stretched toward hers. 
“Im wunderschönen Monat Mai!" he 
cried, his face beaming happily. “I 


come when I said. I come to see my 
garten, my neighbor. I find the one in 
the other! I find a goot fairy at work 
making my garten beautiful. It iss not 
often you can catch a fairy, hein? Ah, 
my goot friend, what a pleasure it iss to 
see you!” 

He took both her hands and shook 
them warmly, looking into her face. 
“You are happy?” he said. ''You are 
well?” 

She looked back at him and nodded, 
her color still high, her heart throbbing 
with the tingle of this meeting and her 
startled recognition of how eagerly she 
had awaited it. 

“Ah, that iss fine, fine!” he cried, 
gently letting go her hands and picking 
up her trowel. “I come by the earl 
train. I get up at five o’clock and rush 
to the station. For breakfast I have a 
cake of sweet chocolate, but I cannot 
wait to see my—my garten. I leaf all 
the pupils behind. I haf here my old 
clothes. After lunch you will see me, 
a rag-pack, spading and singing. This 
evening I shall come to play for you 
the song of the spring, and to thank you 
for all these lofely flowers, planted so 
thick. Ah, you haf, for me, composed 
a bed in the modern manner!” 

His great laugh rang out over the 
garden and Miss Constance laughed 
too, and found herself almost skipping 
up the paths of her own garden to her 
luncheon. 

That afternoon she saw him working, 
as he said he should, in his flower beds, 
singing as he worked. A little weary 
with her morning toil she was seated 
with a book on her garden bench. All 
the windows in his house had been thrown 
wide open since his arrival. Ever 
little while teams appeared with his 
trunks, with express parcels, with barrels 
of freight. His mere coming seemed to 
wake the neighborhood into life. A song 
sparrow in the dividing hedge was trill- 
ing tumultuously. Plumbers came to 
turn on the water in his garden pipes. 
She heard him joking with them and 

resently they left, smoking long cigars. 

he breeze brought to her sensitive 
nostrils a puff now and then of his own 
pipe. It was pleasantly masculine, but 
not rank like the tobacco Mike smoked. 
Miss Constance felt suddenly as if her 
garden, her very own personality, were 
invaded by this other personality—and 
she enjoyed it, she tingled to it. She 
jumped up when she heard his voice 
calling her and with no thought of what 
the gossips would say—perhaps what she 
herself would say about another—she 
answered his call and went into his 
garden. 


HE WAS standing by his little pool, 
cleaned now of its winter packing of 
leaves and full of fresh water which 
trickled from the overflow through 
clumps of blooming forget-me-nots into 
a bed of Japanese iris shoots, and then 
seeped into the lush grass. 
“Oh, how pretty!" she exclaimed. 
“You should haf a pool," said he, “no 
garten iss complete without a pool. But 
no pool iss complete without fish. See— 
we will launch the fish.” 
He opened a box, disclosing a bowl 
sealed over and containing three gold fish. 
“These I brought in my hand this morn- 
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ing up,” he laughed as he removed the 
cap. “They are not lifely now, because 
off no air. But they will soon recover. 
You will put them in." 

Miss Canines took the bowl from 
his hands and side by side they knecled 
by the pool. Then gently she lowered 
the bowl to the level of the water and 
let the fishes swim out. They went out 
with a dart and made for the deepest 
spot, under the shadow of the rim. 

“The water iss maybe too cold," said 
he. “We will shut it off." 

He turned a valve in the grass close 
by and stopped the flow. Then from his 
pocket he produced a paper of fish food 
and crumbled a little on the surface. 
They both waited, almost holding their 
breaths, and finally one of the fish rose 
and hauled a flake of the food under. 

“Fine, fine!" he cried. "As long as 
the appetite is goot the patient will re- 
cover. Ah, but the fishes haf no names. 
What shall we call them?” 

The woman kneeling beside him 
laughed. What a great boy he was! 
Naming the fishes in a pool! Yet what 
fun it was to do it, too! 

*I—]I don't know," she answered. 
“I suppose their last name is Fish?" 

“Nein, nein," hecried. "" Ihaf it, better 

et, they are the three Rhine maidens! 
hey haf the magic golt in there. Maybe 
we shall see it some day. They are 
Woglinde, Wellgunde, and Flosshilde. 
See, this is Flosshilde, coming now for 
food. Sing, Rhine maidens, sing!" 

He began to sing now one snatch, now 
another, of the Rhine maidens’ song, 
while the bright fish darted through the 
pool. Miss Constance caught the spirit 
of his game and clapped her hands. 
Suddenly he stopped, cried, "Wait!" 
and ran into the house, emerging a 
moment later with closed fist. He held 
his fist over the water, opened it, and 
the astonished woman saw a gold piece 
sink through the water and rest, shining, 
on the bottom. 

"Why—why—it's five dollars!" she 
cried. “Oh, you extravagant man!” 

“Fife dollars? Poof, you are wrong,” 
said he, "it iss the Rhinegolt! See, the 
Rhine maidens guard it; they swim back 
and forth, up and down. Ah, how much 
softer they swim than the large Fraüleins 
on wires in the opera house!" 

The two playfellows at the pool 
watched the bright fish a few moments 
longer, sitting in the grass by the margin. 
'Then Miss Constance returned to her 
own garden. “I really ought to have a 
pool too," she reflected, "and give mv 
fish some American names, some real old 
Boxfield names." She smiled to herself 
as she played with the idea, and decided 
on Abigail and Prudence as excellent 
cognomens. She even selected a suitable 
site before entering the house. 


UPERT BONN had been accepted 

in Boxfield from the first, his genuine 
gentlemanliness triumphing over the 
traditional prejudice against “foreigners.” 
But this second summer he entered at 
once in his hearty way into the life of the 
village. He gave a concert for the new 
parsonage building fund which packed 
the little town hall; he dined with all who 
asked him, high or low. In return, he 
pe Sunday afternoon “moosicals” in 
his own house, never more than six 


persons on any one afternoon, and after 
he had played on his ebony piano in an 
odd room littered with books and music 
and decorated with signed portraits of 
Brahms, Chopin, Wagner, he would 
serve tea in his garden near the pool, or 
claret cup on very warm days. These 
occasions were so pervaded by his amiable 
presence that they were never formal, 
like Boxheld’s wonted social events. 
Over the spirit and manner of the parti- 
cipants came something of the transfor- 
mation which had been effected in Miss 
Constance’s library. At his tea table 
or pitcher Miss Constance often presided. 
The gap between her garden and his had 
been widened now into a path with a 
little quaint stile at the happy suggestion 
of the guests, so that the two’ gardens 
could be enjoyed. It was quite a breach 
of etiquette if somebody did not move a 
stroll to see Miss Constance’s new pool 
and to pass the time of day with Abigail 
and Prudence. The names of his fish 
and hers were a summer-long joke. But 
none of the guests ever saw the Rhine- 
gold. It was hidden now in the rocks 
around the water lily’ tub. It. was a 
secret between the two. 

Herr Bonn never played the snapdragon 
sonata again when any guest was present. 
The day of his arrival Miss Constance had 
removed it from the piano. Once Miss 
Louise Chambers rummaged for it in 
vain and asked where it was, while the 
other guests pricked up their ears. But 
Miss Constance had replied. evasively, 
the composer had at once suggested 
something else, and Miss Chambers made 
no further effort. She merely smiled. 

It was not, in fact, till the snapdragons 
were in bloom that either of those most 
concerned mentioned it. In Miss Con- 
stance’s garden the tall clumps of coral 
red and deep maroon blossoms were at 
last fully out, and walking among them 
at sunset time she and her neighbor 
paused in a long silence. Then she 
said, “I should like to hear the sonata 
again—so much." 

“It iss well," said he. “I remember 
it, all. I haf practiced it, for you. To- 
night I will play it on my piano. You 
will come? Or I will come to vou. 
Either way, perhaps, we shall offend the 
goot neighbors." 

“Yes,” she smiled, “we shall." 

“Miss Offenbach then?” He looked 
at her. He was not smiling. In his 
large, tender face, with its suggestions of 
unlimited kindliness, she read pleading. 
She put her hand suddenly over her 
bosom while her eyes remained looking 
into his. 

“No, no," she said. “I will come.” 

Then she ran quickly from him. 

In the warm darkness of the summer 
evening she stole through the dew and 
fragrance of her garden, through the 
stile, through the heavier scent of his 
garden, to the side door of his house, 
which opened directly out of the music 
room. The boldness of her act amazed 
her, terrified her a little, thrilled her still 
more. Never in her life had she done 
anything like this. She paused a moment 
in the shadow to still the fluttering of her 
pulse and then knocked on the screen. 

The man’s large hand reached out for 
hers and drew her within the room. A 
single lamp threw a warm yellow radiance 
over a great armchair, where he led her. 


The piano was in dimness. Dim were | 
the portraits on the walls. The air was 
heavy with the scent of flowers and pipe 
smoke. On a stand in the corner where 
the lamplight just touched them was a | 
big bowl of white antirrhinum. ' 

“Sit here, it iss comfortable, my 
friend,” said the man, releasing her hand 
as she sank into the leather armchair. į 

He went at once to the piano and began 
to play. Miss Constance listened with f 
every fiber of her being tinglingly alive. 
Surely he had never played so well! The 
sounds seemed to flood the room like a 
perfume, to wrap themselves about her 
like a magic mist so that the bowl of ; 
white snapdragons swam bcfore her 
vision, and she put her hands over her 
eyes. Tt was for her he was playing, it 
was his thoughts of her which had in- 
inspired this music! How good he was, | 
how kind! As the music beat upon her 
ears the long seasons of her loneliness 
came back to her in memory, and sud- | 
denly she knew the secret of her heart, 
and the tears came. 


‘THE player had ceased. He stood be- 

fore her now. Gently he took her hand 
from her eyes, and saw her tears, saw the 
look she gave him behind her tears—and | 
smiled. 

“T lofe you, Miss Constance," he said 

simply. "I haf lofed you long, since 
last summer. I haf lofed before, since I 
am a man not young, and many, many ; 
years ago I married my little Elsa. She | 
was a spirit of song, gay, irresponsible, | 
and Je bon Dieu took her soon—one year. 
I grieved much. I must tell you thar. 
She was my boy lofe. But the years 
pass. It iss not goot to be alone. Man 
wass not made for that. I come here a 
lonely man, sick of my pupils, my moosic, 
all. I see you in your garten. You are 
alone too; vou are like an old sonata, vou 
speak shy and kind to me, and some wav, 
who can tell how? I suddenly lofe you. 
I giff vou not my boy lofe, but my man’s 
lofe. I will be very goot to you.” 

He paused, his eves pleading with her. 

She clasped and unclasped her hands a 
second, her face rosy. Then she whis- 
pered, incredulous, “You have loved me 
since last summer?" 

“Ah, yes," said he. “But you are off | 
another world. I must show you first 
before I speak how it iss all the same. 
the heart, under a German or an American 
bosom. I must be one off your people. 
You must be used to me. So I try—I 
try hard—to be your goot, friendly 
neighbor, to make you feel not so strange 
toward me. Ah, haf I succeeded?” 

"You have made my life anew," thc 
woman whispered, and suddenly she leaned 
forward as the big man kneeled to take 
her hands and kissed his forehead. | 

They wandered later in the warm dark \ 
of the gardens, hand in hand like children. ! 
and almost like children they kissed at 
her door. She thought of that kiss as 
she prepared for the night, and suddenly 
she sank beside her bed with clasped 
hands, and cried, "Oh, dear Father, he 
is so good, so good!" Then, in a rosy. 
thrilling glow of happiness, she crept te 
bed, while the fragrance of flowers drifted 
in to her, and softly, from afar, she heard | 
the andante of their sonata. He was 
playing her to sleep. She would wake 
into life fulfilled! 


Judge Lindsey said, “ This boy is one of the most perfect 
physical specimens of an all-round boy I have ever seen” 


BETTER BOYS 


New Standards for Judging Your 
Boys Physical Development 


By CHARLES K. TAYLOR, M.A. 
Illustrated with Photographs 


INTIL a boy is eight or 
nine years of age it is 
likely that the par- 
ents, onaccountof the 
greater care and at- 
tention, have a fairly 
good idea concerning 
the boy’s general 
physical develop- 

ment and condition. But the schoolboy 
of nine and over becomes a rather in- 
dependent creature, so that it is one man’s 
work to keep account of his comings and 
goings. By that time he does not seem to 
have any particular kind of a build, unless 
he is either excessively thin or fat, in which 
case “Skinny” and “Fatty” become the 
names they usually go by in the boy-world. 

But generally, at nine years and after, 
the boy is—well, he’s just plain boy, and 
that’s all there is to it. He may have a 
curvature to a small degree, as like as 
not, without either parent suspecting 
it for a moment. Furthermore, his chest 
expansion may be an inch over the aver- 
age, or, what is worse, an inch under, and 
no one would be the wiser. 

In these days, however, such a general 
interest is probably being awakened con- 
cerning the right training of children, 
spleen Fe morally, and physically, that 


many parents are beginning to ask them- 
selves important questions. “Is my 
boy well built?" “Has he the proper 
development for his age?" or "Isn't he 
too slender to be healthy?” or "Isn't he 
too 'stubby'?" 

Some frighten themselves half to death 
by weighing their sons on the common 
penny-in-the-slot scales on the face of 
which is printed the weights children 
should have at a certain age, for they may 
find, like as not, that a seemingly perfectly 
healthy child is no less than ten or fifteen 
or even more pounds under the “proper” 
weight for the age and height. 

Again, a parent may notice that his 
Billy, though obviously heavier, is no 
match, in a rough and tumble with Jack 
from across the way, who, while of the 
same height, is clearly ten or fifteen 
pounds lighter. In fact he seems thin, 
yet he everlastingly can put Bill on the 
latter's back, and keep him there, despite 
Bill's rolling and elephantine grunting. 
Another parent may notice, to his disgust, 
that Jim, a strong and hard-muscled boy, 
after a short distance begins to lose ground 
when running with his companions, and 
finally has to stop, “all out of puff." The 
parent is likely to declare that the boy 
lacks "ginger," or "sand," or “pep,” but a 


oss ia question like that of chest capacity 
probably never once enters his mind. 


PARENTS are beginning to “want to 

know." They are often asking: "How 
can I standardize my boy, so as to tell 
whether he is properly developed for his 
years?” Well, a boy can be standard- 
ized, after a fashion, but it is no simple 
matter. 

In some of the public schools of Phila- 
delphia boys may be seen wearing pretty 
little buttons on their coats. There are 
three designs and two qualities of button. 
One, ada cheaply of celluloid, is a 
simplified form of the "shield" of the 
United States. Another button, similar 
in design, has a white ring around it. The 
third button is well and strongly made of 
plated metal and enamel, with two rings 
ge the design, one white, the other 

lue. 

Wearing the last button signifies that 
its wearer has a “first-class” physique, 
the second button indicates a “second- 
class” physique, and the first button 
mentioned indicates that the wearer, 
physically at least, is distinctly "third 
rate." 

You wouldn't think a boy would wear 
a button advertising himself as “third 
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rate," would you? But he does—for the 
simple reason that there are very desirable 
clubs and activities to which a boy from 
one of these schools cannot belong unless 
he wears one of the "League" buttons. 
So the third-rater wears his miserable 
button until he makes up enough of his 
physical weakness to get at least into the 
second-rate class, and finally, if he has 
energy and ambition enough, into the 
first class. All this is a part of an ex- 
periment in direct character develop- 
ment. 


Now comes the question: How are 
these boys rated? How is one to judge 
whether a boy is EE class" physically, 


or "second class," or "third?" 
Of course parents hd not have scientific 
instruments at their disposal. What the 
writer is trying to do is to give a simple 
system by means of which, with the aid 
of careful observation and a 
tape measure, some compre- 
hensible and fairly valuable 
result may be reached. 


T IS easy to find charts of 
weights and measures of 
average children of different 
ages. You might read that 
the average boy of 13 years is 
4 feet 9 inches high and that 
his shoulder girth is 36 inches, 
and that he weighs 80 pounds. 
You measure your 13-year- 
old son and find his shoulder 
irth is 34 inches, that he is 5 
Ke 1 inch high, and that he 
weighs 78 pounds. You come 
to the conclusion that, while 
pour boy is overgrown as to 
eight, he is dangerously nar- 
row and thin. If you find 
his thighs, instead of being an 
average 18 inches, are about 
16, then you become certain 
of his emaciation and begin to 
talk about raw eggs and milk. 
The fact is, however, that he 
doubtless belongs to a certain 
type and that it is normal and 
healthy for this type to be 
slender. 

Briefly, we may say that 
there are three normal and 
healthy types to be consid- 
ered. For the want of better 
names we may call these the 
“Slender,” the "Medium," 
and the “Heavy.” The usual 
height and weight and meas- 
urement tables make no such 
distinctions, so that their 
numbers are incorrect for a 
great number of boys. 

When hundreds of boys who 
are neither obviously slender 
nor stout are measured and 
their measurements averaged, 
the results give us a fairly safe 
basis for a table of measure- 
ments for the Medium type 
of boy. The Slender type is 
a common one. The Slender 
boy may have shoulders and 
chest a couple of inches less 
in girth than the Medium 
boy, his legs and arms varying 
in a like degree. But he seems 
just as strong and energetic as 
the “Medium” boy of his age, 
and he may never have had 
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an ill day in his life. You know he 
is healthy and strong, and yet you may 
worry because he seems so slender. The 
fact is that, no doubt, probably from he- 
redity, he belongs to a perfectly normal and 
healthy tvpe. The writer has measured a 
very large number of boys of this type, 
from these measurements is able to 
make up a table of likely measurements 
for boys of the normally Slender type. 
And the same thing has been done for 
the stocky and heavily built boy. This 
latter is not a mere fat boy, but a boy 
who is shorter, broader, and thicker 
through than the average of his age. 
He is a distinctive and normal type also. 
If the boy you are interested in is as 
tall or a trifle taller than. the. Medium 
average for his age, but has shoulder 
girth, chest girth, waist, hip, arm, and 
leg girth an inch or so less than that 
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How does your boy compare to this standard ? 


Measure your boy and see whether he belongs in the slen- 
If he measures up to the boys 
a year older than he, you add 10 to his standing; if meas- 
ured with boys a year younger, take 10 from his standing 
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average, and yet is perfectly healthy and 
strong, you may safely conclude that he 
belongs normally to the slender group, 
and compare his measurements with 
those of the average Slender boy of his 
age and height. 

The “Heavy” type is as easily de- 
termined. This boy may be a litte 
shorter than the Medium average, but 
he will doubrless have an increased girth 
all over. If the increased girth, say at 


the shoulders, is merely due to an unusual - 


and excellent development of the shoulder 
muscles, the chest girth will probably put 
you right. The writer has known boys 
of Medium build whose shoulder, arm, 
and leg measurements were even superior 
to those of a Heavy build of the same 
age. But in these cases the large 
measurements were obviously due to 
very superior physical development. The 
shoulder muscles plainly 

“bulged.” 
though it appeared quite in 
proportion, gave the girth of 
the Medium average to which 
the boy belonged, so that the 
increased measurements due 
to extraordinary muscular 
development went to add to 
the boy's average—the boy 
naturally being one of those 
permitted to wear a "frst- 
class" button. — It is easy to 
tell whether a boy is “thick- 
sev” or not. 
judge almost if not quite as 
much as the measure. 


O*E word of warning before 
we come to the actual 
process. The following tables 
do not allow for che unusual 
type. When a boy of 14 years 


more, or 4 feet 2 inches, then 
he is so obviou:ly an unusual 
type that there is no question 
about it. 

A few boys do grow at 
astonishing rates during the 
first part of adolescence. 
Some bovs, for different phy- 
siological reasons, hardly seem 
to grow at all. For these ex- 
ceptional bovs no table is 
arranged. You can arrive at 
some conclusion, however, by 
hnding if the chest expansion 
and arm measurements are 
those of a boy of his years. 

There is another 


to consider but with which 
we cannot take a great deal 
of time. Boys, the same age 
in vears, are often of diverse 
years “physiologically.” That 
is, though a boy mav be actu- 
ally 13 years old, physically 
he may be very mature, as 
mature, say, as the average 
boy of 15, or a boy of 14 years 
may be as physically imma- 
ture as an averag e boy of 12. 
The boy who is physically 
more mature than his age is 
naturally larger than the 
average of his age. This you 
can consider when the matu- 
rity is very obvious, by com- 
paring the mature boy with 
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Splendid medium type—aged 13 


He is a little short for his age, but very well 
developed. Standing 107 


the measurements of the average a year 
more than his own age. The difference 
will usually be a year's in actual meas- 
urement, though it is sometimes more. 
Following are tables of simple measure- 
ments of boys of our three types from 9 
to I5 years inclusive. You can judge 
by the eye to which type the boy kelong. 
By observing if he is a little shorter and 
markedly heavier than the average for 
his age, or as tall or taller, and markedly 
lighter and more slender (according to 
girth measurements) than theaverageof his 
age, you can place him, with much confi- 
dence, among the Heavy or Slender types. 
As to the standards: These have been 
made up very largely of measure- 
ments taken from public school 
boys stripped to the waist and in 
their stocking feet. The remainder 
have been gained from measure- 
ments taken in gymnasiums and 
hysical training institutions, and 
rom "'first-class" boys of the three 
types who have come under the 
writer's particular notice. The 
last measurements are those of 
well-built boys, and not mere 
average boys. A boy to be well 
built must be distinctly better 
than the average. 


You can find the height by 
having the boy stand, in his 
stocking feet, under a right angle 
of some kind; then measure from 
the mark to the floor. As the 
standards are those of boys with- 
out shoes and stripped to ‘he waist, 
weigh your boy the same way, on 
some standard scales. 

For shoulder girth, holding the 
tape—which should be of steel— 
lightly, measure the distance 
around the shoulders at their 
widest point, seeing that the 
cross near the bottom of the shoul- 
der blades behind. Have the boy pss 
breathing during the process, as a full 
breath will give too large a measurement. 
The chest girth is taken with the air out 
of the chest. 

Have the boy take as full a breath as 
he can. Measure by running the tape 
across the upper part of the chest up 
under the arms. Then tell him to 


This bo: 
cause 
in the upper arms. 


exhale all the air he can without con- 
torting his shoulders. Measure the chest 
in this condition. Use this latter measure- 
ment for his chest girth and the difference 
between the two measurements for his 
chest expansion. For the arm measure- 
ment, measure about the middle of the 
upper arm, the arm hanging limp. Have 
the boy contract his arm with all his 
might, and measure around the thickest 
part. Note the first measurement and the 
difference between the first and second. 

The waist measurement is taken with 
the abdomen held normally; if not 
warned, a boy is likely to contract his 
abdomen a little when measured. The 
hip measure is taken at the greatest 
girth, as are the thigh and calf measure- 
ments. In the last three, see to it that 
the boy is standing evenly on both feet 

Compare these measurements of your 
boy with the average for his type and age. 
If he is three or more inches taller or 
shorter than the average for his age, 
then compare his measurements with the 
average for a year older or a year younger, 
as the case may be. 


CONSIDER 100 as the ideal standard. 

For every quarter-inch variation 
from the standard average in shoulder 
girth, chest girth, hip, thigh, and calf 
girth, add or subtract 1 from the boy's 
record. For instance, if a 13-year-old 
Medium boy has 363%-inch shoulders, 28- 
inch chest, 29-inch hips, 18-inch thighs, and 
I2J4-inch calves, the points would be as 
follows: 


Add Subtract 
For shoulders...... 


3 For hlpk ioni 5 
For each calf...... 1 Foreachthigh..... 2 
5 9 


e > 
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Medium type—14 years old 


his undevel 


Thus we would subtract 4 from the 
ideal 100, giving the boy 96, which is a 
very good score indeed. In the Phila- 
delphia experiment, a score below 84 
counts Third Class, from 84 to 92 in- 
clusive scores Second Class, and above 92 
is First Class. These numbers, of course, 
are purely arbitrary; but they do seem 
to succeed in picking out boys of distinctly 


E t 


has a fine physique, but averages only 84, be- 
chest expansion and muscles 
e is strong but lacks endurance 
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Heavy type—9 years old 
His shoulder girth is 32, chest expansion 3%. 
Standing 123 


varying standards of development in a 
satisfactory manner. 

For each Jé-inch difference in chest 
expansion and in the “come-up” of each 
arm, count 1. That is, if this same boy 
had an expansion of 4 inches, a right arm 
come-up of 134 inches and a left arm 
come-up of 114 inches, you would add to 
his score: 


For chest expansion. ..... 2 
For arms, combined... ... 2 
4 


Adding 4 to his previous 96 gives the 
boy a perfect score of 100. You 
ill observe that we have not 
counted in the score the height, 
weight, arm girths, or waist girth. 
These are not as much under 
the control of the boy as are the 
other items. Height and weight 
are largely a matter of heredity, 
and somewhat of environment, so 
that a boy should not be given 
credit or discredit for variations. 
The waist girth could be counted 
were it not a fact that a layer of 
fat will give the same measure as 
a less fat but more muscular ab- 
domen. With the arms, the girth 
is not nearly as important as the 
amount of the *come-up." 


BE] 


JET us give our tables a few trials 
to see the method of their use. 
Here are the measurements of 
John, aged 14. Ata glance I can 
tell that he belongs to the Heavy 
type. His shoulder girth is 4034 
inches, his chest girth 3214 inches, 
and his height 64 inches. This 
would make it necessary to judge 
him by the 15-year standard. 
Let us put his measurements in 
a row, with the standard meas- 
urements under them: 


Shoulder Chest — Expansion Right Arm Left Arm 
“eome-up'’ “come up” 
Qus Y m 404 32% 3*4 1% 1% 
tandard 4044 32 4$ 2 1% 
Hips Right Thigh Left Thich Right Calf Left Calf 
John .... 34 21% 21% 135% 138% 
Standard 35 21 21 131 1319 
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Overgrown medium type 


This boy at 13 is 5 feet 5 inches high and 371 inches 
in shoulder girth. His chest expansion is 4 inches. 
He has to be compared with the average 14-year-old 
and this gives him a standing of 94, not counting 
the extra 10 for judging him with boys a year older 


Slender type—aged 13 


This boy was physically indolent, though mentally bright. His chest 
expansion was 2'4 inches, shoulder girth 31. He had a standing of 55. 
He became disgusted with himself and in one year made the great im- 
provement shown in the second picture, bringing his standing up to 90 


John scores as follows: 


Gains Losses 


Shoulders....... 1 Chest expansion... 6 

Chest... 2 Right arm......... 4 

Right thigh..... 1 ere army cu tes 3 

Left thigh....... Mg. -HIpSesoseossss aos 4 

Right calf ..... 4 — 

Lett calf 0152 % 17 
5% 


Subtracting, the total loss would be 1177, 
giving John a score of 8814. Adding 10, 
because the boy was rated with boys a 
year older, we have, for the final score, 
9814, or First Class. This boy, as might 
be expected, has a remarkably fine phy- 
sique for one of his age. 
et us consider the measurements of 

an astonishingly well-developed boy, 
Frank, aged 12. His height is 61 inches, 
and his shoulders 36, his chest girth being 
2814. This places him with the Medium 
boys a year older than himself. 

So we compare him with the 13-year 
Medium standard: 


Shoulders Chest Expansion Right Arm Left Arm 
"eome-up" — ncome- up!" 
Frank... 36 2814 4 2 2 
Standard 359$ 28 334 144 115 


Hips Right Thigh Left Thigh Right Calf Left Calf. 


Frank... 29M 18% 18149 1234 13 
Standard 3014 181% 18! 12 12 
Gains Losses 

Shoulders. .... . 114 Right thigh..... 1 
Chest. sos 2 Hipii suu 1x52 A 
Expansion....... 4 — 
Right arm..... 24 5 
Left arm........ 4 

Right calf....... 3 

ett calf... xe 4 


An extraordinarily powerful 
11-year-old boy 


His muscular development would 
give him a standing of 111, but his 
bad shoulders made him “second 
class" with 92. He worked 2'4 months 
on special shoulder exercises and in 
that time reached a standing of 130 


Adding 17% to the ideal 100, and 10 
for rating a year over age, we have the 
final record of 12714. You would expect 
this boy to be a remarkable specimen. 
He is. The boys in the schools men- 
tioned have a yearly contest, in which the 
boy judged to have the best physique 
wins. In June, 1913, this particular boy, 
Frank, won the competition, the best of 
the 8co boys concerned, his nearest com- 
petitors being three and two years older 
than himself. 

Let us consider one more. This is 
Henry, aged about 13. His height is 
5914 inches, his shoulders 3234, and his 
chest 2514. This obviously puts him in 
the Slender class with the 13-year group. 

Shoulders 


Chest Expansion Right Arm Left Arm 


“come up’ “come up* 
Hey. $84 84$ 2 P A 
Standard 33 2614 334 114 13 
Hips Right Thigh Left Thigh Right Calf Left Calf 
Henry... 28 17. 17 10% 1034 
Standard 2814 1714 174% 11 jr 
Losses 
Shoulders....... 1 
GHesti ose cated 4 
Expansion.... .. 6 
Right arm 5 
Left arm.... . 4 
FIIpss: i oou. 
Right thigh. 1 
Left thigh. uses 1 
Right calf....... 1 
Left thigh... 356 1 
25 100—25=75 


So Henry’s average is 75, making him 
distinctly Third Class, a fact which 
would be very evident as soon as you saw 
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Medium type—age 13 


A cigarette fiend. A chest expan- 
sion of 1% inches. Standing 51 


him. The above list of losses points out 
clearly that what Henry needs is breath- 
ing exercises and work for his arms; but 
no exercise of a strenuous nature should 
be given in any case unless you know the 
condition of the boy's heart. With a 
good heart, the assigning of simple and 
effective exercises is not difficult, but 
with an unhealthy heart exercises must 
be planned by an expert, for there are 
movements which will accomplish much 
good without throwing an appreciable 
strain on the heart. 


HE best of a score like the above is 

that it can be comprehended easily by 
the boy himself. If a poorly developed 
boy is shown his chart in comparison 
with that of a boy friend or classmate who 
has a perfect score, and if, at the same 
time, he can be shown an example or two 
of a perfect physique, his interest is 
likely to be stimulated to such an extent 
that he is quite willing to work for self- 
improvement. In the Philadelphia schools 
in which this work had been tried out 


Medium type—aged 12 
He is so large that he rates as a 13- 


year-old. Standing is 127'.. He was the 
winner of the physical contest in 1913 


awards are given for improvement as well 
as for perfection of physique, and the 
results have been successful beyond 
expectation. 


THER factors than mere measure- 
ments should be counted, however. The 
boys whose measurements we have consid- 
ered held themselves erect, their shoulders 
fairly well squared, and had no marked 
hysical defects. But it is certain that 
if a boy's shoulders slant forward and his 
shoulder blades are too prominent he 
should not be considered First Class, no 
matter how fine his measurements or how 
large his "score." The same is true if 
the boy is a "mouth-breather," showing 
evidence of adenoids or other removable 
obstructions, or if he has a spinal curva- 
ture, or if his teeth clearly need atten- 
tion, or if he has any other physical 
defect that can be remedied or greatly 
improved. If he has any such defect, he 
cannot be credited with more than 92, 
no matter how large his score actually is, 
and s is subtracted from the 92 for each 
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Typical slender type—15 years old 


Despite his thinness this boy i 
wiry and strong. His standing is 85 


extra physical defect. If the boy has 
under 93 to begin with, then subtract 5 
for each physical defect. 

As has been said, this simple method 
of “standardization” is in some ways 
quite arbitrary. An expert, with all 
kinds of testing apparatus at his disposal, 
would count differently. But all these 
tables are arranged for people who are 
not experts and who have no apparatus 
beyond a tape measure. The tables have 
been tried over and over a great number 
of times during the past three years and 
corrected by experience. But as they 
stand they have been found surprisingly 
accurate in a great majority of cases, so 
that it can be tried with a good deal of 
confidence by any intelligent parent or 
teacher. If nothing else, a comparison 
with the tables will give a parent a fairly 
poar knowledge of a boy's weak points. 

urthermore, the whole procedure does 
give the average boy a great interest in 
the matter, an interest, as has been 
pointed out, that can be used greatly to 
the boy's own advantage. 


More Articles of Special Interest to Father and Mother 


ATHERS and mothers and children everywhere 

are discontented with our scheme of education. 
Men and women are breaking away from it and in- 
terpreting this discontent in new and practical 
plans. All through the Middle West this move- 
ment, which is not simply to teach trades but to 
give the pupil a chance to find out his proclivities 
and how to develop them, is spreading and crops up 
in the most interesting ways. You may have heard 
about the public schools of Gary, Indiana, but you 


won't know about them until you read Mr. Nock's 
article. These remarkable all-day schools mingle 
study and play and practical work with a lot of 
self-government and self-direction on the part of the 
pupils, and the results are remarkable! They really 
learn to do things there. Any boy can learn to do 
the thing he wants to do. And it is conducted by 
a great schoolmaster. This article will be followed 
by others of like interest and importance to fathers 
and mothers, in future numbers of this magazine. 


MAKING GOOD WITH 
MOTHER 


A Sequel to tbe Emma MChesney Stories 


JANIS MONTGOMERY FAGG 


HEN men began to build 

cities vertically instead 

of horizeneally there 

passed from our high- 

ways a picturesque fig- 
ure, and from our language an expressive 
figure of speech. That oily-tongued, per- 
suasive, soft-stepping stranger in the 
rusty Prince Albert and the black string 
tie who had been wont to haunt our back 
steps and front offices with his carefully 
wrapped bundle, retreated in bewildered 
defeat before the clanging blows of steel 
on steel that meant the erection of 
the first twenty-story skyscraper. “As 
slick,” we used to say, “as a lightning- 
rod agent.” Of what use his wares on a 
building whose tower was robed in clouds 
and which used the chain lightning for a 
necklace? The Fourth Avenue antique 
dealer had another curio to add to his 
collection of andirons, knockers, snuff 
boxes and warming pans. 

But even as this quaint figure vanished 
there sprang up a new and glittering one 
to take his place. He stood framed in 
the great plate-glass window of the very 
building which had brought about the 
defeat of his predecessor. A miracle 
of close shaving his face was, and a 
marvel of immaculateness his linen. 
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Dapper he was, and dressy, albeit in- 
clined to glittering effects and a certain 
plethory at the back of the neck. Back 
of him stood shining shapes that re- 
flected his glory in dera q and brass, 
and glass. His language was floral, but 
choice; his talk was of gearings, and 
bearings and cylinders and magnetos; his 
method differed from that of him who went 
before as the method of a skilled aéronaut 
differs from that of the man who goes 
over Niagara in a barrel. And as he 
multiplied and spread over the land we 
coined a new figure of speech. "Smooth!" 
we chuckled. ''As smooth as an auto- 
mobile salesman." 

But even as we listened, fascinated by 
his fluent verbiage there grew within us 
a certain resentment. Familiarity with 
his glittering wares bred a contempt of 
them, so that he fell to speaking of them 
as necessities instead of luxuries. He 
juggled figures, and thought norum of 
four of them in a row. We looked at 
our  five-thousand-dollar salary, so 
strangely shrunken and thin now, and 
even as we looked we saw that the method 
of the unctuous, anxious stranger had 
become antiquated in its turn. 

Then from his ashes emerged a new 
being. Neither urger nor spellbinder 
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he. The twentieth century was stamped 
across his brow, and on his lips was ever 
the word "Service." Silent, courteous, 
watchful, alert, he listened, while you 
talked. His method, in turn, made that 
of the silk-lined salesman sound like the 
hoarse hoots of the ballyhoo man at a 
county fair. Blithely he accepted five 
hundred thousand dollars and gave in 
return—a promise. And when we would 
search our soul for a synonym to express 
all that was low-voiced, and suave, and 
judicious, and patient, and sure, we began 
to say, “As alert as an advertising expert." 


OCK McCHESNEY, looking as fresh 

and clear-eyed as only twenty-one and 
a cold shower can: make one look, stood 
in the doorway of his mother's bedroom. 
His toilette had halted abruptly at the 
bathrobe stage. One of those bulky 
garments swathed his slim figure, while 
over his left arm hung a gray tweed 
Norfolk coat. From his right hand 
dangled a pair of trousers, in pattern a 
modish black-and-white. 

Jock regarded the gray garment on his 
arm with moody eyes. 

“Well, Pd like to know what's the 
matter with it!" he demanded, a trifle 
irritably. 
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Emma McChesney, in the act of sur- 
veying her back hair in the mirror, 
paused, hand glass poised half way, to 
regard her son. 

“All right," she answered cheerfully. 
“PI tell you. It's too young." 

“Young!” He held it at arm’s 
length and stared at it. “What d'you 
mean—young?”’ 

Emma McChesney came forward, 
wrapping the folds of her kimono about 
her. She took the disputed garment in 
one hand and held it aloft. "I know 
that you look like a man on a magazine 
cover in it. But Norfolk suits spell 
tennis, and seashore, and elegant leisure. 
And you’re going out this morning, Son, 
to interview business men. You're going 
to try to impress the advertising world 
with the fact that it needs your expert 
services. You walk into a business 
office in a Norfolk suit, and everybody 
from the office boy to the president of 
the company will ask you what your 
score is." 

She tossed it back over his arm. 

“PIL wear the black and white," said 
Jock resignedly, and turned toward his 
own room. At his doorway he paused 
and raised his voice slightly: “For that 
matter, they’re looking for young men. 
Everybody’s young. Why, the biggest 
men in the advertising game are just 
kids.” He disappeared within his room, 
still talking. "Look at McQuirk, ad- 
vertising manager of the Combs Car 
Company. He’s so young he has to 
disguise himself in bone-rimmed eye- 
glasses with a black ribbon to get away 
with it. Look at Hopper, of the Berg, 
Shriner Company. Pulls down ninety 
igno a year, and if he's thirty-five 

“Well, you asked my advice," inter- 
rupted his mother's voice with that 
muffled effect which is caused by a skirt 
being slipped over the head, “and I gave 
it. ear a white duck sailor suit with 
blue anchors and carry a red tin pail and 
a shovel, if you want to look young. 
Only get into it in a jiffy, Son, because 
breakfast will be ready in ten minutes. 
I can tell by the way Annie's crashing 
the cups. So step lively if you want to 
pay your lovely mother's subway fare." 


TEN minutes later the slim young 
figure, in its English-fitting black and 
white, sat opposite Emma McChesney 
at the breakfast table and between ex- 
cited gulps of coffee outlined a meteoric 
career in his chosen field. And the more 
he talked and the rosier his figures of 
speech became, the more silent and 
chou htful fell his mother. She won- 
dered if five o'clock would find a droop 
to the set of those young shoulders; if 
the springy young legs in their absurdly 
scant modali trousers would have lost 
some of their elasticity; if the buoyant 
step in the flat-heeled shoes would not 
drag a little. Thirteen years of business 
experience had taught her to swallow 
smilingly the bitter pill of rebuff. But 
this boy was to experience his first dose 
to-day. She felt again that sensation 
of almost physical nausea—that sickness 
of heart and spirit which had come over 
her when she had met her first sneer and 
intolerant shrug. It had been her 
maiden trip on the road for the T. A. 
Buck Featherloom Petticoat Company. 


She was secretary of that company now, 
and moving spirit in its policy. But 
the wound of that first insult still ached. 
A word from her would have placed the 
boy and saved him from curt refusals. 
She withheld that word. He must fight 
his fight alone. 

“I want to write the kind of ad,” 
Jock was saying excitedly, “that you 
see 'em staring at in the subways, and 
street cars and L-trains. I want to sit 
across the aisle and watch their upturned 
faces staring at that oblong, and reading 
it aloud to each other." 

“Isn’t that an awfully obvious necktie 
you're wearing, Jock?” inquired his 
mother irrelevantly. 

“This? You ought to see some of 
them. This is a Quaker stock in compari- 
son." He glanced down complacently 
at the vivid-hued silken scarf that the 
season's mode demanded. Immediately 
he was off again. “And the first thing 
you know, Mrs. McChesney, ma'am, 
we'll have a motor truck backing up at 
the door once a month and six strong 
men carrying my salary to the freight 
elevator in sacks." 

Emma McChesney buttered her bit of 
toast, then looked up to remark quietly: 

“Hadn’t you better qualify for the 
trial heats, Jock, before you jump into 
the finals?” 

“Trial heats!" sneered Jock. "They're 
poky. I want real money. Now! It 
isn't enough to be just well-to-do in 


these days. It needs money. I want 
to be rich! Not just prosperous, but 
rich! So rich that I can let the bath 


soap float around in the water without 
any pricks of conscience. So successful 
that they'll say, ‘And he's a mere boy, 
too. Imagine!’” 

And, “Jock dear," Emma McChesney 

said, *' you've still to learn that plans and 
ambitions are like soap bubbles. The 
harder you blow and the more you inflate 
them, the quicker they burst. Plans 
and ambitions are things to be kept 
locked away in your heart, Son, with no 
one but yourself to take an occasional 
peep at them.” 
. Jock leaned over the table, with his 
charming smile. “Youre a jealous 
blonde," he laughed. “Because I’m 
going to be a captain of finance—an ad- 
vertising wizard; you're afraid Pll grab 
the glory all away from you." 

Mrs. McChesney folded her napkin and 
rose. She looked unbelievably young, 
and trim, and radiant to be the mother 
of this boasting boy. 

“Im not afraid," she drawled, a 
wicked little glint in her blue eyes. 
"You see, they'l only regard your 
feats and say, 'H'm, no wonder. He 
ought to be able to sell ice to an Eskimo. 
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His mother was Emma McChesney’. 


AND then, being a modern mother, she 
donned smart autumn hat and 
tailored suit coat and stood ready to 
reach her office by nine-thirty. But 
because she was as motherly as she was 
modern she swung open the door be- 
tween kitchen and dining-room to advise 
with Annie, the adept. 

"Lamb chops to-night, eh, Annie? 
And sweet potatoes. Jock loves 'em. 
And corn au gratin and some head 
lettuce.” She glanced toward Jock in 
the hallway, then lowered her voice. 


“Annie,” she teased, “just give us one 
of your peach cobblers, will you? You 
see he—he’s going to be awfully—tired 
when he gets home.” 

So they went stepping off to work to- 
gether, mother and son. A mother of 
twenty-five years before would have 
watched her son with tear-dimmed eyes 
from the vine-wreathed porch of a 
cottage. There was no watching a son 
from the tenth floor of an up-town 
apartment house. Besides, she had her 
work to do. The subway swallowed 
both of them. Together they jostled 
and swung their way down-town in the 
close packed train. At the Twenty- 
third Street station Jock left her. ` 

“You'll have dinner to-night with a 
full-fledged professional gent,” he bragged, 
in his youth and exuberance and was off 
down the aisle and out on the platform. 
Emma McChesney managed to turn in 
her nine-inch space of train seat so that 
she watched the slim, buoyant young 
figure from the window until the train 
drew away and he was lost in the stair- 
way jam. Just so Rachel had watched 
the boy Joseph go to meet the Persian 
caravans in the desert. 

“Don’t let them buffalo you, Jock,” 
Emma had said, just before he left 
her. "They'll try it. If they give you 
a broom and tell you to sweep down 
the back stairs, take it, and sweep, and 
don't forget the corners. And if, while 
you're sweeping, you notice that that 
kind of broom isn't suited to the stairs 
go in and suggest a new kind. They'll 
like it." 

Brooms and back stairways had no 
place in Jock McChesney's mind as the 
mahogany and gold elevator shot him up 
to the fourteenth floor of the great 
office building that housed the Berg, 
Shriner Company. Down the marble 
hallway he went and into the reception 
room. A cruel test it was, that reception 
room, with the cruelty peculiar to the 
modern in business. With its soft- 
shaded lamp, its two-toned rug, its 
Jacobean chairs, its magazine-laden ca- 
thedral oak table, its pot of bright 
flowers making a smart touch of color 
in the somber richness of the room, it 
was no place for the shabby, the down- 
and-out, the cringing, the rusty, or the 
mendicant. 

Jock McChesney, from the tips of his 
twelve-dollar shoes to his radiant face, 
took the test and stood it triumphantly. 
He had entered with an air in which was 
mingled the briskness of assurance with 
the languor of ease. There were times 
when Jock McChesney was every inch 
the son of his mother. 

There advanced toward Jock a large, 
plump, dignified personage, a personage 
courteous, yet reserved, inquiring, yet 
not offensively curious—a very Machia- 
velli of reception-room ushers. Even 
while his lips questioned, his eyes ap- 
praised clothes, character, conduct. 

“Mr. Hupp, please,” said Jock, serene 
in the perfection of his shirt, tie, collar 
and scarf pin, upon which the appraisin 
eye now rested. "Mr. McChesney.’ 
He produced a card. 

“Appointment?” 

* No— but he'll see me." 

But Machiavelli had seen too many 
overconfident callers. Their very con- 
fidence had taught him caution. 
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“Tf you will please state your—ah— 
business—” 

Jock smiled a little patient smile and 
brushed an imaginary heck of dust from 
the sleeve of his very correct coat. 

“T want to ask him for a job as office 
boy,” he jibed. ` 

An answering grin overspread the fat 
features of the usher. Even an usher 
likes his little joke. The sense of humor 
dies hard. 

“I have a letter from him, asking me 
to call," said Jock, to clinch it. 

“This way.” The keeper of the door 
led Jock toward the sacred inner portal 
and held it open. “Mr. Hupp’s is the 
last door to the right.” 


HE door closed behind him. Jock 

found himself in the big, busy, light- 
flooded central office. Down either side 
of the great room ran a row of tiny 
private offices, each partitioned off, each 
outfitted with desk, and chairs, and a big, 
bright window. On his way to the last 
door at the right Jock glanced into each 
tiny office, glimpsing busy men bent ab- 
sorbedly over papers, girls busy with 
dictation, here and there a door revealing 
two men, or three, deep in discussion of 
a problem, heads close together, voices 
low, faces earnest. It came suddenly to 
the smartly modish, overconfident boy 
walking the length of the long room that 
the last person needed in this marvelously 
perfected and smooth-running organiza- 
tion was a somewhat awed young man 
named Jock McChesney. There came to 
him that strange sensation which comes to 
every job-hunter; that feeling of having his 
spiritual legs carry him out of the room, 
past the door, down the hall and into 
the street, even as, in reality, they bore 
him on to the very presence which he 
dreaded and yet wished to see. 

Two steps more, and he stood in the 
last doorway, right. No matinée idol, 
nervously awaiting his cue in the wings, 
could have planned his entrance more 
carefully than Jock had planned this. 
Ease was the thing; ease, bordering on 
nonchalance, mixed with a brisk and 
businesslike assurance. 

The entrance was lost on the man at the 
desk. He did not even look up. If Jock had 
entered on all-fours, doing a double tango 
to vocal accompaniment, it is doubtful if 
the man at the desk would have looked 
up. Pencil between his fingers, head held 
a trifle to one side in critical contempla- 
tion of the work before him, eyes nar- 
rowed judicially, lips pursed, he was the 
concentrated essence of do-it-now. 

Jock waited a moment, in silence. The 
man at the desk worked on. His head 
was semi-bald. Jock knew him to be 
thirty. Jock fixed his eye on the semi- 
bald spot and spoke. 

"My name’s McChesney,” he began. 
"[ wrote you three days ago; you 
probably will remember. You replied, 
asking me to call, and I—” 

"Minute," exploded the man at the 
desk, still absorbed. 

Jock faltered, stopped. The man at 
the desk did not look up. A moment of 
silence, except for the sound of the busy 
pencil traveling across the paper. Jock, 
glaring at the semi-bald spot, spoke 
again. 

“Of course, Mr. Hupp, if you're too 
busy to see me—" 


“ You'll win," she said. 


“M-m-m-m,” a preoccupied hum, such 
as a busy man makes when he is trying 
to give attention to two interests. 

“why I suppose there's no sense in 
staying; but it scems to me that common 
courtesy— ' 

The busy pencil paused, quivered in 
the making of a final period, enclosed 
the dot in a mse teat EM circle, and 
rolled away across the desk, its work done. 

"Now," said Sam Hupp, and swung 
around, smiling, to face the affronted 


Jock. “I had to get that out. They're 
waiting for it." He pressed a desk 
button. ‘‘What can I do for you? Sit 


down, sit down.” 

There was a certain abrupt geniality 
about him. His tortoise-rimmed glasses 
gave him an oddly owlish look, like a 
small boy taking liberties with grand- 
father’s spectacles. 


said 


“Even if I lose—I win now,’ 


Jock found himself sitting down, his 
anger slipping from him. 

"My name's McChesney," he began. 
"Tm here because I want to work for 
this concern." He braced himself to 
present the convincing, reason-why argu- 
ments with which he had prepared himself. 

Whereupon Sam Hupp, the brisk, pro- 
ceeded to whisk his breath and argu- 
ments away with an unexpected: 

"All right. What do you want to do?" 

Jock's mouth fell open. “Do!” he 
stammered. "Do! Why—anything—” 


S^M HUPP'S quick eye swept over the 
slim, attractive, radiant, correctly- 
garbed young figure before him. Un- 
consciously he rubbed his bald spot with 
a rueful hand. 
"Know anything about writing, or 
advertising?” 
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Jock, suddenly audacious. ‘‘ Hi! Hold that 

Jock was at ease immediately. — "Quite 
a lot; yes. I practically rewrote the 
Gridiron play that we gave last year, and 
I was assistant advertising manager of. 
the college publications for two years. 
That gives a fellow a pretty broad 
knowledge of advertising.” 

“Oh, lord!" groaned Sam Hupp, and 
covered his eyes with his hand, as if in 
pain. 

Jock stared. The affronted feeling was 
returning. Sam Hupp recovered himself 
and smiled a little wistfully. 

“McChesney, when I came up here 
twelve years ago I gota job as reception- 
room usher. A reception-room usher 
is an office boy in long pants. Some- 
times, when I’m optimistic, I think that 
if I live twelve years longer I'll begin to 
know something about the rudiments of 
this game.” 


MNIE  MOWKSCNMEPy “FLACG - 
pose!" called Von Herman, happily 


"Oh, of course," began Jock, apolo- 
getically. But Hupp's glance was over 
his head. Involuntarily Jock turned to 
follow the direction of his eyes. 

“Busy?” said a voice from the door- 
way. 

“Come in, Dutch! Come in!” boomed 
Hupp. 

he man who entered was of the sort 
that the boldest might well hesitate to 
address as “‘ Dutch"—a tall, slim, elegant 
figure, Vandyked, bronzed. 

“McChesney, this is Von Ferman, 
head of our art department.” 

Their hands met in a brief clasp. Von 
Herman’s thoughts were evidently else- 
where. 

“Just wanted to tell you that that 
cussed model’s skipped out. Gone with 
a show. Just when I had the whole 
series blocked out in my mind. He was 


a wonder. No brains, 
but a marvel for looks 
and style. These people 
want real stuff. Don't 
know how I’m going to 
give it to them now." 

Hupp sat up. “Got 
fol henni, “Cam- 
paign’s late, as it is. 
Can't you get an ordi- 
nary man model and 
fake the Greek god 
beauty?" 

“Yes—but it'll. look 
faked. If I could lay my 
hands on a chap who 
could wear clothes as if 
they belonged to him—” 

upp rose. "'Here's 
your man," he cried, with 
a snap of his fingers. 
"Clothes! Look at him. 
He invented 'em. Why, 
you could photograph 
him and he'd look like 
a drawing." 

Von Herman turned, 
surprised, incredulous, 
hopeful, his artist eye 
brightening at the ease 
and grace and modish- 
ness of the smart, well- 
knit figure before him. 

“Me!” exploded Jock, 
his face suffused with a 
dull, painful red. '* Me! 
Pose! Fora clothing ad!” 

"Well," Hupp re- 
minded him, "you said 
you'd do anything." 


OCK McCHESNEY 

glared belligerently. 
Hupp returned the stare 
with a faint gleam of 
amusement shining be- 
hind the absurd glasses. 
The amused look 
changed to surprise as 
he beheld the glare in 
Jock’s eves fading. For 
even as he glared there 
had come a warning to 
Jock—a warning sent 
just in time from that 
wireless station located 
in his subconscious 
mind. A vivid face, full 
of pride, and hope, and 
encouragement flashed 
before him. 

“Jock,” it said, "don't let 'em buffalo 
m. They'll try it. If they give you a 

room and tell you to sweep down the 
back stairs—" 

Jock was smiling his charming, boyish 
smile. 

"Lead me to your north light," he 
laughed at Von Herman. “Got any 
Robert W. Chambers’s heroines tucked 
away there?" 

Hupp's broad hand came down on his 
shoulder with a thwack. “That’s the 
spirit, McChesney! That's the—" He 
stopped, abruptly. “Say, are you re- 
lated to Mrs. Emma McChesney, of the 
Featherloom Skirt Company?” 

“Slightly. She's my one and only 
mother." 

“She—you mean—her son! Well Ill 
be darned!" He held out his hand to 


ock. “If you're a real son of your 
y ) 
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mother I wish you'd just call the office 
boy as you step down the hall with Von 
Herman and tell him to bring me a 
hammer and a couple of spikes. I'd 
better nail down my desk." 

“Tl promise not to crowd you for a 
year or two,” grinned Jock from the 
doorway, and was off with the pleased 
Von Herman. 

Past the double row of beehives again, 
into the elevator, out again, up a 
narrow iron stairway, into a busy, 
cluttered, skylighted room. Pictures, 
posters, photographs hung all about. 
Some of the pictures Jock recognized as 
old friends that had gazed familiarly at 
him from subway trains and street cars 
and theater programs. Golf clubs, tennis 
rackets, walking sticks, billiard cues 
were stacked up in corners. And yet 
there was a bare and orderly look about 
the place. Two silent, shirt-sleeved 
men were busy at drawing boards. 
Through a doorway beyond Jock could 
see others similarly engaged in the next 
room. On a platform in one corner of 
the room posed a young man in one of 
those costumes the coat of which is a 
mongrel mixture of cutaway and sack. 
You see them worn by clergymen with 
unsecular ideas in dress, and by the 
leader of the counterfeiters’ gang in the 
moving pictures. The pose was that 
met with in the backs of magazines—the 
head lifted, eyes fixed on an interestin 
object unseen, one arm crooked to hol 
a cane, one foot advanced, the other 
trailing slightly to give a Fifth Avenue four 
o’clock air. His face was expressionless. 
On his head was a sadly unironed silk hat. 

Von Herman glanced at the drawing 
tacked to the board of one of the men. 
“That'll do, Flynn," he said to the 
model. He glanced again at the draw- 
ing. "Bring out the hat a little more, 
Mack. They won't burnish it if you 
don't,"— to the artist. 
Then, turning about, 
* Where's that girl?” 

From a far corner, shel- 


tered by long green cur- 
tains, stepped a graceful, 
almost  childishly slim 


figure in a bronze-green 

orfolk suit and close- 
fitting hat from beneath 
which curled a fluff of 
bright golden hair. Von 
Herman stared at her. 

"You're not the girl," 
he said. “You won't do." 

“You sent for me,” re- 
torted the girl. “I’m Miss 
Michelin —Gelda Miche- 
lin. I posed for you six 
months ago, but I've been 
out of town with the show 
since then." 

Von Herman, frowning, 
opened a table drawer, 
pulled out a card index, 
ran his long fingers 
through it and extracted 
a card. He glanced at 
it, and then, the frown 
deepening, read it aloud. 

*** Michelin, Gelda. Tel- 
ephone Bryant 4759. 
Brunette. edium build. 
Good neck and eyes. Good 
^gure. Good clothes." 


[mm 4 


He glanced up. “Well?” 
“That’s me," said Miss Michelin 
calmly. “I’ve got the same telephone 


number and eyes and neck and clothes. 
Of course my hair is different and I am 
thinner, but that's business. I'd like 
to know what chance a fat girl would have 
in the chorus these days." 

Von Herman groaned. "I'll pay you 
for the time you've waited and for your 
trouble. Can't use you for these pic- 
tures.” Then as she left he turned a 
comically despairing face to the two men 
at the drawing boards. ‘What are we 
going to do? We've got to make a start 
on these pictures and everything has 
gone wrong. They want something 
special. Two figures, young man and 
woman. Said expressly they didn't want 
a chicken. No romping curls and none 
of that eyes and lips fool-girl stuff. This 
a ideas for the man.” He pointed 


to Jock. 


Jock had been staring, fascinated, at 
the shaded, zigzag marks which the 
artist—a dark-skinned, velvet-eyed, for- 
eign-looking youth—was making on the 
sheet of paper before him. He had 
scarcely glanced up during the entire 
scene. Now he looked briefly and coolly 
at Jock. 


“Where did you get him?” he asked, 


with the precise enunciation of the 
foreign-born. “Good figure. And he 
wears his clothes not like a cab driver, 
as the others do.” 

“Thanks,” drawled Jock, flushing a 
little. Then, boyish curiosity getting the 
better of him, “Say, tell me, what in 
the world are you doing to that drawing?” 

He of the velvety eyes smiled a twisted 
little smile. His slim brown fingers 


never stopped in their work of guiding the 
pen in its zigzag path. 
“Tt is work," he sneered, “to delight 
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the soul of an artist. I am now engaged 
in the pleasing task of putting the fone 
in a herring-bone suit.” 

But Jock did not smile. Here was 
another man, he thought, who had been 
given a broom and told to sweep down the 
stairway. 

Von Herman was regarding him almost 


wistfully. "I hate to let you slip," he 
said. Then, his face brightening, “ By 
Jove! I wonder if Miss Galt would pose 


for us if we told her what a fix we were 
in. 

He picked up the telephone receiver. 
“Miss Galt, please,” he said. Then, 
aside, “Of course it's nerve to ask a girl 
who’s earning three thousand a year to 
leave her desk and come up and pose 
for— Hello! Miss Galt?” 

Jock, seated on the edge of the models’ 
platform, was beginning to enjoy him- 
self. Even this end of the advertising 
business had its interesting side, he 
de Ten minutes later he knew it 

ad. 

Ten minutes later there appeared Miss 
Galt. Jock left off swinging his legs from 
the platform and stood up. Miss Galt 
was that kind of girl. Smooth black 
hair parted and coiled low as only an 
exquisitely shaped head can dare to wear 
its glory-crown. A face whose expression 
was sweetly serious in spite of its youth. 
A girl whose clothes were the sort of 
clothes girls ought to wear in offices, and 
don’t. 

“This is mighty good of you, Miss 
Galt,” began Von Hernan: “Irs the 
Kool Komfort Klothes Company's sum- 
mer campaign stuff. We'll only need 
you for an hour or so—to get the ex- 
pression and general outline. Poster 
stuff, really. Then this young man will 
pose for the summer union suit pictures.” 

"Don't apologize," said Miss Galt. 
“We had a hard enough time to get that 
Kool Komfort account. 
We don't want to start 
wrong with the pictures. 
Besides, I think posing’s 
real fun." 

Jock thought so too, 
quite suddenly. Just as 
suddenly Von Herman re- 
membered the conventions 
and introduced them. 

““McChesney?’’ re- 
peated Miss Galt, crisply. 
“I know a Mrs. McChes- 
ney, of theT. A. Buck—” 

“My mother," proudly. 

"Your mother! Then 
why—” she stopped. 

"Because," said Jock, 
“Tm the rawest rooky in 
the Berg, Shriner Com- 
pany. And when I begin 
to realize what I don't 
know about advertising 
Ill probably want to 
plunge off the Palisades." 

Miss Galt smiled up at 
him, her clear, frank eyes 
meeting his. i 

“Yov’ll win,” she said. 

“Even if I lose—I win 
now,” said Jock, suddenly 
audacious. 

“Hi! Hold that pose!” 
called Von Herman, 
happily. 
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The Stage Manager 


RNOLD BENNETT has re- 
cently thrown a bomb- 
shell into the camp of the 
dramatists by declarin 
that, contrary to acrid 
belief, it is much easier to 

write a play than a novel. One of the chief 
reasons why it is easier, in Mr. Bennett’s 
opinion, seems to be because a play is so 
much shorter than a novel. The chief 
difference (other than length) between a 
play and a novel Mr. Bennett finds in 
the fact that the former is built entirely 
with dialogue. 

We suspect the author of “Buried 
Alive" to be consciously overstating in 
his article, for the fun of shocking the 
dramatic academicians. We can fancy 
Prof. Brander Matthews waxing polemic 
and Clayton Hamilton gathering his re- 
buttive thunder! Yet there is no little 
truth in Mr. Bennett’s chat, even if he 
is a much better novelist than play- 
wright— perhaps because he doesn’t 
fully realize the real differences between 
the two art forms, after all! If a man 
has the gift of play-making, of course 
it is easier to write a play than a novel, 
because, as Mr. Bennett says, the play 
is about one sixth the length. Your 
writer with the gift doesn’t have to sweat 
over technic, which comes naturally to 
him after his first juvenile practices. It 
is only the poor folk Heaven never in- 
tended to be playwrights who have to 
sweat over the technical problems of the 
drama. Yet most of these latter people 
could write a better novel than play, we 
are sure, and with less mental effort, if 


not so much muscular, because, when all 
is said, the written narrative is more 
readily commanded by your average 
person than the dramatic or spoken 
narrative—even by Mr. Bennett! He 
may find it easier to write plays, but he 
doesn’t write such good ones. That is 
because he has not, in a strong measure, 
the stage gift. Mr. Barrie, also, finds 
it easier to write plays, and has said so, 
privately at least. But Mr. Barrie has 
to a remarkable degree the dramatic, or 
stage, gift. What the matter boils down 
to is this: the easiest thing to do is the 
one your natural bent of imagination 
directs you into. Mr. Bennett's versa- 
tile nature directs him into two channels, 
so he finds the easier to be the one with 
the less physical exertion. 


ROM the writer's standpoint, the 

real difference between play and novel 
lies right here: the play must not really 
be written at all, it must be conceived in 
the author's mind in terms of spoken 
words, living actors, lights, scenery, 
music; the novel is conceived in terms 
of written words. You may almost be 
sure that an author who hasn't in him- 
self a touch of the play actor, who cannot 
tell a story orally with hints of character 
observation and dialect, who hasn't an 
eye for color and grouping and a naive 
love for the footlights, will not succeed 
as a dramatist. The fact that the same 
men (as Mr. Bennett) write both novels 
and plays no more proves the two forms 
alike than does the fact that Michael 
Angelo painted and carved prove painting 


and sculpture to be alike. Likeness they 
have, of course. But they must ever 
remain different at bottom because they 
are bound to be differently conceived and 
differently executed by the artist. The 
same man may succeed in both, but in 
the vast majority of cases the same man 
doesn't, and probably seldom will. We 
cannot all be so versatile as Mr. Bennett. 

The point of all this is that your true 
dramatic author must either have in him- 
self the gifts of a stage director, or the 
capacity to understand and coóperate 
with the stage director. Even Mr. 
Bennett says: 


And when the director of rehearsals, or pro- 
ducer, has been chosen, and this priceless and 
mysterious person has his first serious confabu- 
lation with the author, then at once the play 
begins to assume new shapes—contours un- 
dreamt of by the author till that startling 
moment. And even if the author has the 
temerity to conduct his own rehearsals, similar 
disconcerting phenomena will occur; for the 
author as a producer is a different fellow from 
the author as author. The producer is up 
against realities. He first renders the play con- 
crete, gradually condenses its filmy vapors into 
into a solid element. 


E RESPECTFULLY submit to 

Mr. Bennett that to the dramatist 
with the true gift the play will not assume 
“contours andres of till that startling 
moment," because those contours will 
have been shaped by his own imagina- 
tion; he will have been his own stage 
manager as he wrote. Therein lies his 
difference from the novelist trying to 
write a play. The drama is not written 
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when the last word is put on paper. It 
is only written when the actors have been 
drilled, the scenery painted, the curtain 
raised on the opening night. If the 
author is obliged to let his work cease 
with the mere penning of the dialogue, 
then, to be sure, play writing is far easier 
than novel writing. But if he is a real 
„man of the theater, his work ceases only 
after weeks of rehearsal, of costume and 
scenery designing, of light plotting and 
mechanical detail, and his work is very 
hard, for all of these details were con- 
ceived by him in his original scheme and 
carried out under his supervision. 

Mr. Bennett is not a real man of the 
theater, and all this detail he evidently 
leaves to the producer. Therefore every 
play of his which reaches the stage is 
only half his, after all. He always has 
one or more collaborators (binden; of 
course, the actors). He has help. No 
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wonder the work is easy! Every dra- 
matic author has a collaborator unless 
he is his own director. The stage mana- 
ger, in other words, in the production 
of every play, is the second braih. who 
conspires to the finished product. With- 
out him the author is as helpless as the 
composer without his conductor. And 
in the developed state of modern scenery 
and lighting the stage manager may often 
bear more than a half share in the final 
effect. 

In a general and often rather vague 
way this fact is recognized by all theater- 
goers, yet few of them can be in a position 
to say just what was the share of the 
author, the actors, the stage manager, 
in the finished product. When we see 
an obviously poor play, such as “Peg o' 
My Heart," succeed, we all realize it is 
due to Miss Taylor's acting. Very often, 
too, in such strikingly "atmospheric" 


Mary Boland 


The beautiful English actress who has for a number of years played the 
leading woman róles in John Drew's company 


productions as those staged by David 
Belasco, it is obvious to anybody that 
the stage manager's share is large. But 
in the majority of cases, when new plays 
succeed or fail, it is hard for the layman to 
say whose was the praise or blame. With 
an old play, with one of Shakespeare's, 
for example, which we know to be good, 
failure is plainly due either to actors or 
producer, or both. But who can say 
why a new drama, apparently just as 
good as the new drama next door, meets 
with failure while its neighbor succeeds? 
Usually we blame the author. But how 
many of those “contours undreamt" has 
the author really planned for and the 
stage manager and actors failed to render? 
The very fact that Shakespeare now suc- 
ceeds, now fails, proves that the reception 
or rejection of a play is not alone the 
author's fault. It proves the great im- 
portance of the stage manager. 

Not long ago an actress who had been 
with Sothern and Marlowe left their 
company, and let it be known that their 
"chalk line" methods of stage manage- 
ment hindered her artistic development. 
A player in their company, she said, had 
to te: on exactly the same spot at exactly 
the same instant, looking in exactly the 
same direction, with exactly the same 
expression, every night. Mr. Sothern 
replied that of course she did. How 
else was the uniform tone and level of the 

production to be maintained? It may 

be that Mr. Sothern follows the “chalk 
line". method too far, but there can be 
no doubt whatever that the general prog- 
ress and plan of a production must be 
controled absolutely by one guiding 
brain, and that the individual "inspira- 
tions" of the actors must be expressed in 
unswerving obedience to the general rythm 
of the drama. Without that, you have 
chaos. The great stage manager is the 
one who can call out the greatest amount 
of individual “inspiration” while con- 
trolling it to the most unified general 
atmosphere. 


“THE drama, we must never forget, is 
seen as well as heard. Indeed it may 
be questioned if the sight is not some- 
times the more important element. Not 
only does this mean that scenery plays 
an important part, but that gestures, 
facial expressions, pauses of pantomime, 
swift, silent passages of quick action or 
slow stretches of deliberation or waiting, 
are of the greatest consequence in the 
total effect of the play on an audience. 
Who is to devise this scenery? Who is 
to plan for these gestures, this pantomime? 
It must be the stage manager. If the 
author is not his own stage manager, if 
he knows nothing about scenery and 
directing, if he has not carefully cal- 
culated the possible effects, leaving them 
all to other persons, he has but half 
written his play, after all, and should 
by rights be considered merely as a 
collaborator. The acted drama is not 
completed until it is produced, and the 
mere writer, therefore, can never be a 
complete dramatist. It is high time 
that his collaborator, the stage manager, 
came into the fame that is his due. Per- 
haps if his name were printed in letters 
as large as the author's on the top of 
every program, our authors would strive 
to learn more about the practical theater 
themselves, and our stage managers 
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Forbes Robertson and his wife, Gertrude Elliott 
Who are making a farewell tour of America, are two of the most loved people on the stage to-day 
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would insist on being allowed more time 
to make their productions. 

To realize how large a share the stage 
manager has in a play you have only to 
witness the production of a modern com- 
edy staged, let us say, by Henry Miller, 
and then the same dria put on by an 
ordinary "'two-a-day" stock company. 
What has become of the air of breeding, 
the quiet distinction, the polished wit 
which caused us to declare this comedy 
so fine? Gone, evaporated—and nothing 
but a rather unimportant and not very 
interesting story left! How far, then, 
was Mr. Miller the author of that original 
production? Is it not a fair question? 

Belasco's production of “A Good 
Little Devil” last winter, to take a quite 
different case, showed in the first act a re- 
markable picture of star-gemmed night sky 
through he opened attic wall behind the 
little boy’s bed, and angels flying through 
it and grouping around the cot. The 
picture was hauntingly beautiful, a very 
Fra Angelico fresco. It was accom- 
plished in silence, by means of scene 
painting, lights, and an understanding of 


(4) 


pictorial grouping. It was accomplished 
not by the authors but by Mr. Belasco. 
As soon as the dialogue was resumed, the 
play dropped down again to a common- 
place level and the spectators’ exalted 
spirit slumped also. Yet was not this 
ae a true part of the play, and pér- 
aps the best part? 


SCENERY alone, of course, can never 

make a drama, but it can go a long 
way toward helping one, toward creating 
the mood of place, toward stimulating 
the eye to come to the aid of the imagina- 
tion. Never was this so true as to-day, 
when the electric switchboard and the 
new methods of scene painting have in- 
creased illusion a hundredfold. Shake- 
speare had to create his mood of place by 
passages of descriptive poetry; to-day 
this work is done by the scene painter 
and the electrician—or, rather, it can 
be done by them. If it isn't, the fault 
is the producer's. If it is, the praise is 
his. In neither case is it often the 
author's, because the author is too 
seldom man of the theater enough to 


suggest his own designs. When a play 
is so obviously appealing through its 
scenery, through its visual aspects, that 
it excites comment therefor, we usually 
think of it, indeed, not as the author's at 
all but as a “Belasco production,” or a 
“Max Reinhardt production." In these 
extreme cases we overpay the credit due 
the stage manager, just as in the majority 
of cases we underpay. 

“But,” the reader is perhaps asking, 
"does all this mean that you would re- 
quire dramatists to be scene painters 
and coaches of acting?" 

Not at all—though some of the best 
dramatists have also been the best 
coaches. Augustus Thomas, for ex- 
ample, is always his own stage manager. 
But it means most decidedly that the 
dramatist who would win the largest 
credit in the modern theater must possess 
the kind of imagination which can visualize 
his work in its best possible pictorial 
setting so that he may cooperate with a real 
artist in the creation of his scenic effects, 
and the kind of an imagination which 
can visualize his work also in terms of 
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living actors, so that every syllable and 
gesture may be best calculated for its 
effect on the stage. The more unre- 
servedly an author turns his work over 
to the stage manager when the last word 
is put on paper, the less can he be re- 
garded as the sole author of his play— 
for his play is not truly written tll it 
reaches an audience in a theater. The 
more intimately and wisely the author 
coóperates with the technical artists who 
work out the details of production, the 
more fully is he entitled to the real name of 
dramatist. The idea has too long pre- 
vailed that putting words on paper is 
the real business of play writing, and all 
the rest is undignified toil which has no 
place as "literature." It has a big place 
as stage literature, because it is essential 
to the true and final effect of the play— 
its effect in the theater. Therefore, the 
stage manager's function is quite as 
dignified, oftentimes, as the author's, 
and only the author who combines in his 
own person something of both capacities 
is likely to be a great dramatist. 

It is worthy of note that the names 
which stand out in dramatic history are 
names of such men; Sophocles, Shake- 
speare, Molière, Ibsen, Pinero, —any num- 
ber of them,—were concerned primarily 
with the practical details of getting their 
plays upon the boards, and the "'litera- 
ture" came after. Even Ibsen, forging a 

. new technic and trying to preach a social 
philosophy, was a stage manager. These 
plays are dramatic literature to-day be- 
cause they were forged withan intimate and 
abounding knowledge of practical require- 
ments ad possibilities. They were forged 
with the producer's as well as the mere 
writer's quality of imagination. They were 
visualized into the third dimension. 

It behooves us all, then, who go to the 
playhouse, to watch every production 
carefully for those manifold signs which 
denote painstaking stage management— 
for scenery which is illusive and pictorial, 
for a uniform standard of good manners 
and correct speech, for niceties of detail 
alike in acting and setting which conspire 
to create the sense of actuality, for that 
indefinable yet very real thing called 
style, which most often upon analysis 
turns out to be caused by everybody 
doing the one inevitable thing at precisely 
the one inevitable moment. 

On the rare occasions when all these 
desirable things are happily present in 
a production we may be quite sure that 
we are witnessing a "success," and that 
the success is in no small measure due 
to the stage manager. If he is not the 
author, we have a right to know who he is, 
and we should want to know who he is 
as much as we want to know the names of 
the players. When, on the other hand, 
these desirable features are not present, 
we should all be able to place the blame. 
'There has been a vast deal of good ma- 
terial in the American theater wasted 
by haphazard and ignorant stage manage- 
ment. We need more and better stage 
managers, and we need more authors 
capable themselves of filing the post, 
or of coóperating with those who are 
capable and insistent that this coópera- 
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Billie Burke step in this direction, every program 

The popular comédienne who, in a very few years, has made a place should print conspicuously at the top 


for herself on the American stage the name of the stage director. 


HENRY CLAY CUTTER 
AND THE INDIAN QUESTION 


A Red Saunders’ S. tory 


By HENRY WALLACE PHILLIPS 
Illustrations by WILL CRAWFORD 


PLEASANT feeling 
comes over me when 
I think of little old 
Henry Clay Cutter. 
I was goin’ around 
the country for a bit 
of a change, helpin’ 
out here and there, 
and I see this M- 
Two-Times shack lying in the offing, as 
we used to say at sea. The prairie rolled 
almost as regular as the Atlantic swell, 
but forty times bigger, and this here bull- 
pen, she looked like some kind of flat- 
bottom craft adrift with no standin’ 
rigging. 

’Twas nice weather, clear as a dia- 
mond, but just a taste of fall tartness, 
enough to make you glad to warm up for 
a minute, so I pulls my cayuse hard as- 
tabbud. 

At the door, who do I see but my old 
friend and enemy, Henry Clay Cutter! 
That is, Henry was my enemy; / wasn't 


(7) 


Henry’s. And one of the reasons Henry 
was my enemy was that I could not 
seem to think serious enough of him to 
make him one of mine. Not that he was 
a bad young feller, at all; but every 
time I looked at him I thought of some- 
thing funny, and a man’s got to have 
hair redder'n mine to be an enemy under 
those conditions. Yet I have a kinder 
dim memory of paddlin’ Henry with the 
flat of my hand one night when he out- 
grew his clothes altogether and got too 
sassy to be stood for. He was a quaint 
lookin’ jigger, that Henry! He had a 
half-young, half-old face; he wore his 
hair like the famous gent he was named 
for, and he copied him in manners and 
talk as close’t as possible. It ain’t a 
square deal to put a kid in debt to the 
past that way, where there ain’t one 
chancet in a million of his ever footin’ the 
bill. Henry used to argyfy with one 
finger bent near double, pressin’ on the 
table, whiles with the other hand he 


ruffled his roached mane and made wide- 
spreadin’ speaker-motions. 

Yes, there was old Henry and evidently 
he remembered the disturbance we had, 
for he says, in his most Clayful manner: 

“Ah, Red! Glad to see you! Wel- 
come to the M-Two-Times! I hope you 
don’t harbor no resentment?” 

“Huh?” says I, puzzled at first, then 
recallin’, “Lord, no, Henry," says I. 
**Any port in a storm;' if you get me 
stormin’, I'll harbor resentment or any- 
thing else that's unpleasant— but in clear 
weather? None for your Uncle Bill! 
Put 'er there, Henry!" 


O THAT'S all right and Henry takes 

me in to know the other boys. About 
two yards and a half of Blinker Thompson 
run along from where his feet rested on 
the table to where his head was jammed 
agin the wall; a well was the only place 
that really fit Blinker. Percival Orestes 
Delong was squattin' by the fireplace 
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on his hunkies, by which sign you can 
tell the has-been placer miner. They 
get that way of sittin’ in comfort, that 
would kill the legs of an ordinary man in 
five minutes. Then, as they come, I 
met Short Card Smith, Old Wind River's 
cousin, and Texas Sliver Green, who 
discovered America somewheres in the 
neighborhood of 1820, and was said to 
draw a pension from the Mexican War. 
But Sliver said he’d just turned forty; he 
dyed his hair with some kind of Injun 
truck and if you hinted he was sixty he’d 
do the Mexican War all over again, you 
playin’ Mexico. "Twas a happy home, 
that. And the first I see of its kind, 
from the business end. 

These were punchers who saved a 
dollar. Henry's old man left him a 
couple of thousand. After he'd been to 
high school, Henry comes back to the 
range and gets this plan agoin': The 
other boys chipped in what money thev 
had, their labor and experience against 
Henry's two thousand, so the ranch was 
owned by the crew. They bought up 
weak calves and orphans and that, havin' 
time to take care of 'em, and run to 
blooded stock a bit. They were makin’ 
good and, what’s more to the point, 
enjoyin' life in the meantime. But, 
argue! That was the champion strong 
arm debatin' society of the Northwest. 
Every night. 

Henry just et the fine points of a word- 
rassle. He was a grand sight in action: 
hair stood up on end; long arm pullin' 
the points out of the air, and that curvin' 
finger of his left hand pressed on the 
table as though the facts in the case was 
fleas that Henry was holdin' till he had 
a chancet to dissect 'em and show you 
their little insides. 

First, it was about the earth bein' 
round. Blinker and Short Card couldn't 
see any sense to that, so it tapered off 
for lack of interest. Then come the 
old gag about the immovable body 
gettin’ slammed by the irresistible force, 
and about the cannon on the train— 
train goin' one thousand foot to the 
minute in one direction, cannon shoots at 
the same rate in the other, what happens 
to the cannon ball? and, what become of 
Charlie Ross? Who stole A. T. Stewart's 
body? Does the top of a wheel go faster 
than the bottom? Did Henry Ward 
Beecher? Was Robert E. Lee a greater 
general then Grant? And the like of 
that, until Henry sprung a little gem on 
us that had too many fine hairs in its 
whiskers for the. average cowpunch and, 
I'll admit, sent me to the dictionary for 
fuller information. Here's the sort of 
thing Henry thought we ought to spend 
our time on: “Does the exaltation of the 
Ego or its continual repression best serve 
the advancement of the community as 
a whole?" 

" He-goat?" says Blinker, not quite 
gettin’ the novelty. "What's it got to 
do with the community, Henry?" 

Seems this was the little oration Henry 
squeezed over to the high school bosses 
so's they'd let him out; fine for a high 
school, but just a trifle out of the range 
of the bull-pen's cannon. We let Henry 
argue all that by himself, risin' to a point 
of grandeur never exceeded by his better 
known namesake; but, after that, we 
drifted to the Injun question, as con- 
cernin' matters close to home and bein' 


far more intelligently misunderstood. 
And there we stuck. 


ELL, one evenin’ we had it hot and 
heavy; usually I liked to stay back 
in the corner where I could laugh, for in 
my little trippin’ around I've heard every 
concussed thing that ever was, from your 
immortal soul to the best fodder for hogs, 
proved and disproved till my head swum. 
This night I was dragged in. The 
lantern swung overhead made me think 
of a fo'cas'le, while beneath, in the 
smoke, sat the warriors around the table, 
hands goin’ and faces red. Henry had 
cut out for himself the dificult job of 
provin’ that the Injun ain't the equal 
of the White Man—to White Man that 
had met said Injun on his native war- 
whoop and licked or got licked by him, 
as the case might be. It's a poor idee 
to ask a feller to admit that the man that 
trimmed him is an inferior! What's the 
name of your station, if he’s no good? 
Henry was too young to think of them 
refinements; but the rest of the outht, 
includin one Chantay Seeche Red 
Saunders, wasn't allowin’ that any except 
the best of people was toppin' us in any 
enterprise. 
“Yes, yes!" says Henry; “but where's 
their intelligence? Let me ask you that?" 
"Where's their intelligence?" hollers 
Percival, who'd lived with the Sioux and 
could yappi Lakota like his own tongue. 
“Why, ain't they kept us out of this 
country for years? Did we ever beat 'em 
to it when we didn't outnumber 'em two 


“Aw, shucks!” yowls Henry. 
fightin’, yes—mere animal cunning.” 

“What kind of cunnin’ d'ye reckon a 
man should have?” asks Blinker; “veg’- 
table cunnin'? cucumber cunnin'?" 

"Ah, now, don't get to jokin'!" savs 
Henry, ‘argue it out fair. Fightin’ 
ain’t the best of pursuits by a darn sight, 
I'll leave it to the top scrapper of the 
bunch: Ain't the soldier lower than the 
scientist, the poet, or even the farmer? 
Ain't he, Red?" 

“Bribery,” yells Smithy. “Don’t 
answer him, Red; he’s tryin’ to flatter 
you to his side!” 

“Say! Give me a chance, will you?” 
says Hey. "How about it, Red?" 

“Henry,” says I, “listen. As to who's 
the uppers and who's the lowers any- 
wheres, I ain't goin’ to convict myself. 
But I must say this: if the fightin’ man 
hadn't cleared the way, you couldn't 
have had peace for your poets, your 
scientists, nor yet even your farmers; 
so give the soldier his due." 

Henry come back at me a-flyin’. “Well, 
who does your soldier fight but other 
soldiers?" says he. "If they'd quit 
their fussin', there wouldn't be a need 


for 'em!" 

“What!” says Old Sliver. “ Befo’ the 
Lohd, son! What's this yo're talkin? 
A world with never a mite of difference 
in it? No place whar one gennulman 
can give anuther a friendly kick in the 
stummick? | Hush! — Hennery, hush! 
They never was yet a young man of yore 
build thet didn't have a yearnin’ to do 
pussonal harm to s'mother young buck 
yes’ fo’ the pure joy of the exercise.” 

“I admit," says Henry, a little 
flustered, “that I don't mind a rucus now 
and then, when things is flat, but I 


“At 


shouldn't like it; it’s what I orter train 
out of mysclf—as for the Injun, he just 
rolls in it; he ain't never thinkin’ of any- 
thing gee 

Percival Delong winked his eye at me. 

"Henry," says he, I tell you what you 
do. You quit this rough-house word-fussin’ 
and prepare a case for us, like you done 
about old Ego boy; get her up in good 
shape and roll it out on us to-morrow. 
How's that, Red?" 

“Fine idee," says I, knowing Percival, 
mindful of the wink, and at the same 
time feeling lonesome in my tummy at 
the notion of another of them world- 
without-end gossips. 


HENRY'S eves lit up like a war-horse. 

He was entirely pleased. “All right, 
boys!” says he; "that's just what I'll do! 
To-morrow night, then, I'll show you 
the whys and wherefores of the whole 
business.” 

And then savs Percy, “Wanter take a 
little sidle around, Red?” 

"Sure!" says I, recalling the wink. 

When we got outside, “I got some- 
thing will knock you stiff," says Percy. 
"] egged old Henry on a-purpose;—he's 
a good boy, Henry is, no one would do 
you a favor sooner, but he needs correct- 
ing. He's too old to spank and he ain't 
husky enough to fight. But I sure will 
put the kibosh on Henry.” 

"What's this now?" says I. 

* Just you come along with me," 
he. 

So we walked a matter of three mile 
to where I can see some tepees sticking 
agin the evening glow. They always 
look good to me; the smoke curling up 
and the old Injun smokin his pipe on the 
outside appeal to something that ain't 
quite civilized in me. 

“They landed in the other day,” says 
Percy. "I didn't mention it. Prepare 
yourself, you're goin' to meet a lady." 

"How?" says I. First off I had a 
notion. Percy was going to hop a war 
party on Henry or give him a scare of 
some kind, and this had me puzzled. 

*** Lady"? was the word," says he. “No 
joshing." 

And lady it was, you bet! 


E COME to one of the tepees, 
says, “How,” to a handsome young 

buck, and Percy yappis with him a 
minute; buck gives a call, and here 
comes an Injun girl. About twenty odd; 
say five-foot-six; built so you could tell 
there was thoroughbred curves, even 
under the blankets; straight as a plumb 
line, supple as a willow withe, with that 
nice ankle motion that makes a woman's 
walk something to dream about; hair 
jetty black, but not coarse, like most 
Injuns. At least it didn't look that way, 
she had it trimmed white-style and a 
yellow cactus flower in it. And such 
eyebrows! and such lips! so delicate and 
trim!’ And her eyes! Get away, dull 
care! The man that wouldn't do any- 
thing from putting up his last cent to 
massacreeing an army for one kind look 
from them eyes ain't fit to wear pants. 

Yessir, the peach crop was no failure 
when little Pazhee come aboard this earth. 

* Pazhee," says Percy, "get acquainted 
with my friend, Mr. Red Saunders." 

She held out her hand and says as 
pretty as you ever heard it: 


say's 
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And at that very minute 


"Im very glad to meet you, Mr. 
Saunders!" 

“The remorse is mine," says I. 

She raised them stunning eyebrows of 


ers. 

“That I've let all this time slip by with- 
out knowing you," I explains. So that's 
all right. 

Percy talks to her. “You see," says 
he, “‘we’ve got the correction of a decent 
young feller on our hands, Pazhee; a 
good bor: that’s outgrew his skin a little. 
To-morrow he’s going to make it clear 
to all concerned that the Injun ain't up 
to the white man in the think act. 
Thought I'd just sasshay over here and 
see if you'd give us a lift. Of course 
Red, Pazhee ain't the kind to put up a job 
on a young man, nor anything like that." 

“Of course not!” says Pazhee, nibbling 
her under lip and dropping her head a 
bit so she can give me an upper cut with 
them thunderin’ eyes. Say! One of 
them looks was about as powerful a jolt 
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Percy gives Pazhee the hunch, the doo 
Oh, Mama! A vision, gents, a vision! 


as the human system was built to stand 
in silence! 

“N-o-o!” says I, thoughtful. “I see!” 

And Pazhee laughs like the sound of 
little silver bells. 

“T explain some to Pazhee about 
Henry," says Percy, "and she's already 
agreed to help us out. Run in, like a 
good girl, and get that honorable dis- 
charge the college people give you." 

So in goes Pazhee. While she's rum- 
maging, " Not much to look at, is she?" 
says he, with just pride. 

“No,” says I, following his lead. “But 
not so fearsome, what there is of her." 

Percy shook his head. “She won't do 
scarcely nothing at all to Henry Clay,” 
says he. "It would be almost cruel and 
unnatural punishment if it weren’t for 
the fact that I spoke up well for him and 
she’s kind of interested on her own 
account.” 

“How come she by all the trimmin’s?” 


I asked. 


r opens, and there she stands! 
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"Her mother turned Christian and 
then worked for Colonel Chandler's wife. 
When the mother died, the colonel and 
his lady looked after Pazhee. Done 
everything for her. Childless old couple, 
after losing their only daughter. So 
Pazhee gets the whole box of tricks, from 
tickling the piano in the ribs to knowing 
just how to stick a flower in her hair. 
But then the colonel and his wife ups 
and dies—leaving nothing, army style— 
within a week of each other, she of con- 
sumption and he because he can stand it 
no more without her, and it’s back to the 
blanket for Pazhee. But her Injun folk 
are good people; let me tell you that!" 
«ou don't have to," says I. “She'd 
give a pedigree to a mule, all alone by 
herself. But she had to come back to 
the Reservation, eh? Kinder tough, 
warn't it?" 

“I dunno," says Percival. ‘You'll 
see me a’ placering agin before long; 
what’s bred in the bone’s hard to get 
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out of the flesh, boy. I reckon Pazhee 
likes the smell of wood smoke in the 
evenings, and the calling from hill to 
hill. She's an Injun girl, for all the 
prettifying." 

"She can talk some? Fit to hold it 
agin Henry?" 

“Fy!” says Percy; “she could talk 
Henry into robbing his own grip! Talk to 
Henry? Why, you'll think the good old 
language of the United States has made 
its positively last public appearance when 
that girl let's go of it." 

“More power to her jaw!” says I. 

“Yes, but listen!" says Percy, very 

uiet and secret, peeking at the tepee 

dio to see she ain't in hearing. “That 
ain't the Aull of it. I set a power of a 
store by Pazhee, and it's time she settled 
down instead of knocking around in a 
tepee. Now, Henry's a good lad; he'll 
make a provider, soon's he get's the 
conceit knocked out'n him, and there's 
nothing mean in Henry. If you do best 
him he admits it and likes you the better 
for it. He needs a wife, and if Pazhee 
best's him—heh? Ketch the idee?" 

“Sure!” says I. If you want to land 
an old sailor-man, or a cowpunch, lead 
him to a love affair. ‘“‘S-sst,” says I. 
"Here she comes!" 

She had her college papers, and they 
beat Henry's high school offering to a 
bad third in a two entry race. 

Percy told Pazhee more. "'Put on the 
Riot Bunting, Pazhee," says he, "that 
yaller dress with the glassware braid on 
it; do your hair up frizzy, like you 
showed me before; slam the hull thing at 
him, them long gloves and them pretty 
slippers; make him think that pay-day 
and Fourth of July have landed a-top 
of a Democratic victory." 

"All right!" she says, "I'll look my 
finest—the best a poor little Indian girl 
can," says she, giving me a side-swipe with 
them eyes. "Is this young man a very 
nice young man, Mr. Saunders?" 

Now, you overpraise a lad to a girl 
and you queer him. I liked Henry, and 


I was dead crazy to help pull off the 
splicing, so I says thoughtful, as though 
weighing the matter, “Well, some likes 
Speaking generally, 


him and some don't. 
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the kind that likes him is the kind that 
stands best in the country. Only fault 
I find with him is that he don't take to 
ladies much; he's that particular, it's 
nigh a crime." 

“Ts he?" says she, sparks showing in 
her eyes. "Well, I must see this par- 
ticular young man!” 

After we left, Percy comes at me re- 

roachful. ‘‘What did you go for to 

ack-cap Henry that way for, Red? I 
wanted Pazhee to think he was about 
crazy to meet her.” 

And Percy come close to getting 
haughty with me till I explained. 

Well, sir, Henry was perfectly tre- 
mendous that night. He got on his 
hind tiptoes, and 'soared through the blue 
Emporium,’ as Sliver said. Injuns? They 
weren't in it! 

'""Take"—says Henry—‘‘take the pal- 
pertating pages of history! Do you see 
there, writ in letters of fire, the name of 
any of these blood-hungry aboriginees? 
What have they contributed to science? 
to the peaceful prolongation of the 
poru of life and happiness? What 

ave they added to the sum of beauty?" 

And at that very minute Percy gives 
Pazhee the hunch, the door opens, and 
there she stands! Oh, Mama! A vision, 
gents, a vision! With that shimmering 
yaller dress and the flowers in her hair! 

As for Henry, he rares back like a full- 
grown mule had kicked him unawares. 
He swallered his Adam's-apple whole and 
roached his mane with his completely 
astonished right hand. 

Nobody says anything. The other 
boys, of course, being in on the play, just 
look around casual and nod, so it's up 
to Henry. 

"Were you—that is—can I—I mean 
is there anyone you'd like to see, ma'am?" 
says he. 

And Pazhee steps forward, shines her 
eyes, throws her arm out in a gesture 
that took in the earth and opened on 
Henry. 

“I am an Indian!" she begins. “Of 
pure blood for ages. You, I believe, 
are defending the mongrels of Europe 
that by wiles and treachery have de- 
frauded me and mine of our country! 


You have taught some of us, some of your 
vices, but none of you have learned our 
stalwart virtues. What need have we 
for your arts and sciences, that protect 
weaklings against those things they have 
not the courage to overcome, nor the 
hardihood to endure?" 

And from that Pazhee went into our 
little habits and customs like a second- 
story man going through a drummer’s 
samples. She may have been jokin 
when she started, but she got waned 
to earnest at the sound of her own voice, 
and if civilization, old gal, didn’t get her 
pee that night, she never will. The 

oys was mighty silent, you could see a 
hot spot in their cheeks. The little 
Injun girl had shamed us. And a silence 
thick as molasses settled on the company 
when Pazhee, having cleaned up the sub- 
ject, quit, like a sensible girl, and waited 
for the pleasure of the audience. 

Henry, he stands there, looking like a 
sack of poor smoking tobacco that's lost 
its label. For once in his life, Henry 
was a wordless wonder. Well, every- 
body was waiting and kinder looking at 
me, and it was getting worse and worse by 
the minute; so finally I recalls what I 
can of such affairs I’ve seen before and 
I up-ends myself and says: 

“Mr. President, lady, and gentlemen: 
Resolved, that the male Injun ain't the 
equal of the white man; and further, and 
still more resolved, that the male white 
ain't the equal of the female Injun. All 
in favor say ‘Aye.’ We get it, absolutely 
unanimous. Any remarks, Mr. Chair- 
man?” 

Henry yanked himself out of his trance. 
“Sure!” says he, “I’m a plain, pork-fed 
darn fool! Will somebody please intro- 
duce the lady?” 


DON’T know whether they scrap over 

the matter still or not, but I do know 
that Henry’s main interest in the Injun 
question has settled down to the raising 
of a pair of half-breed boys that can 
think of ‘more devilment in one minute 
than the star boarders in the lower regions 
could carry out in ten years. And Henry, 
he don’t argue much any more, so pro 
ably they’ve dropped the subject. 
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INNEWELLINGTON 

bore an historic 

name; but she did 

not live in an historic 

house. In fact her 

home was in Angel 

Street. off the Ful- 

ham Road. Angel 

Street was a long 

row of two-storied, flat-faced houses. 
'There was nothing but the name to dis- 
tinguish it from a thousand other such 
streets in the great city, and nothing but 
the numbers on the doors to mark one 
house from the next. The houses fell 
sheer onto the pavement, so that enemies 
could rub their noses against the window 
of your parlor as they passed; though it 
was considered bad form in the street to do 
so and was the sole offense that justified 
one woman in smacking another's child. 

Overhead was the dull London sky with 
the mysterious light streaming through 
it, and such gardens as the street pos- 
sessed were to be found in the rare win- 
dow boxes orf the upper floor, full of flag- 
ging wall-flowers. 

In the doors stood bare-armed women; 
and about the pavements and in the 
streets, of Saturdays and Sundays when 
there was no school, ran innumerable 
children, happy, dirty, and many of them 
barefoot, fearlessly pursuing strangers 
and grabbing at their hands, not for cop- 
pers but for love of a new face. . 

At the top of the street was the in- 
evitable chandler's shop where greens 
also were sold; at the other end the high 
bleak walls of the school rose from a sea 
of asphalt. Somewhere near-by was a 
church. Dwellers in the street constantly 
heard its bells: otherwise it made no im- 
pact on their lives. 


NNE WELLINGTON was the wife 
of a potman at the Rifle in Lillie Road. 
When she married she was a buxom 
young woman with the cheeks of a dairy- 
maid, though Fulham born and bred. 
"There was about her a certain quiet solid- 
ity and worth that we associate, perhaps 
not altogether justly, with the country 
rather than the town. Anne was slow in 
mind and body and character. Unim- 
aginative, unemotional, with no flashy 
traits or tricks to charm, she had that 
perhaps most estimable of work-a-day 
qualities: she was reliable. 
“You can trust my Anne. Iwill say that 
for her," her mother was fond of saying. 
Alf Wellington was a lucky fellow to 
get her; not that there was much com- 
petition for Anne, for she was too solid 
and too sensible to attract the bulk of 


the young men who fluttered about her 
flightier sisters. 

Himself he was a wishy-washy young 
fellow with little color about his life or 
cheeks; but he was steady and a bit of 
a toff. On Sundays he waxed the ends 
of his mustache like a clerk; and the wax 
lasted well into the week. That and the 
fact that he was fair and she was dark 
was enough for Anne; and indeed she did 
not ask much, for she was not romanti- 
cally inclined. She wanted a home, she 
wanted a man, and most of all, right down 
in the deeps of her heart, unknown even 
to herself, she wanted a child. 

Anne and her Alf got on very well to- 
gether. They were not desperately in 
love; but they were good friends and 
helped each other up, as the saying is in 
Angel Street. Anne was sober-going; 
and Alf was never in beer. Indeed if you 
marry a potman you are fairly safe on 
that score. He earned just enough to 
keep things going and spent little on him- 
self. But he was not thrifty and belonged 
neither to a Friendly Society nor a Sick 
Club. He was insured against death; 
and that was all. 

The pair had two children, Nellie and 
Florie. 


IT WAS soon after Florie was born that 

Alf chucked his job as potman at the 
Rifle, where he had been several years. 
He gave no reason; and Anne asked for 
none. She rather suspected that he'd 
got religion. It did come to men about 
Alf's time of life; and she' had seen him 
more than once messing about the Sal- 
vation Army meeting at the corner of 
the street on Sunday nights. But Anne 
didn’t grudge Alf his religion if it was 
that which had come over him: it was 
nothing to her one way or the other; 
only she did want to know what he was 
going to do for a job. 

Alf answered that he meant to take up 
house painting and become a decorator. 

“ Better money,” he explained. 

In fact he became a handy-man, doing 
a bit of painting or plastering as it came 
along. Sometimes, it was true, he earned 
more than as a potman, but then he was 
oftener out of work. 

Anne said nothing much, not even when 
a new baby was born to her. It was not 
her way. 

She took it naturally, as she took most 
things; nursed her baby, dressed her lit- 
tle girls, and did what she could in the 
way of washing and minding other 
women's children to help things out. 

Then Alf was ill and had to lay up. 
When he was better he looked wishy- 


washier than ever; and his hair, which 
was lank and pale, was often dark about 
the roots with perspiration which soaked 
it for no particular reason. He had lost 
his last job too; and the rent began to 
fall behind, and the landlord to press. 

* What shall you do?" said Anne. 

Alf did what he always did in answer 
to that question. He put on his coat and 
went out. 

"Can't make work," he muttered. 
“T'll do it if it comes along." 

Anne looked after him as he went out. 
For the first time there was a worried 
look about her eyes. Miss Lodge, who 
taught at the Sunday school at St. 
Michael's and had been Anne's friend 
ever since she had been in her class, 
noticed it that afternoon when she called, 
and questioned her. 

" Alf's out of work, miss," answered 
Anne. "And I’m falling behind with my 
rent. It worries me: so byby won't take 
the breast. Scream something fearful 
when I offered him his dinner." 

" Who's your landlord?" asked Miss 
Lodge. 

* Mr. Daly, miss." 

“The builder?” 

“Yes, miss. He's very hard on you. 
Won'tlet you run a week. Broker you as 
soon as look at you. But I don't hardly 
blame him. He's been took in so often 
^isself, as the saying is." i 

Miss Lodge went to see Mr. Daly. And 
Mr. Daly gave Alf work: for Mr. Daly 
wished to be in with Miss Lodge, who was 
in with the Vicar, who was chairman of 
the Board of Guardians, and had jobs of 
work to give away. 

Anne’s heart eased, and the baby en- 
joyed his meals once more. 

But Anne, although she was not observ- 
ant, noticed that Alf began to look very 
queer. 

“Looks funny-like, don’t he?” she said 
uneasily, crossing over to her neighbor 
Mrs. Brewster, as she watched Alf walk 
down the street. “I don't know what's 
come over him of late." 

“He do look queer," answered the 
other. “Me and my 'usband was only 
saying the other night 'ow queer he look. 
‘How funny Mr. Wellington walk!’ I 
says to Mr. Brewster. And he says, 
"Yes, he says, ‘I notice the very same 
meself,’ he says." 

"My belief it's them pickles," said 
Anne, with unusual harshness. "He's a 
regular glutton fer pickles unless I stand 
over him all the time like a babe unborn.” 

But it was something deeper-seated 
than pickles that was disturbing Alf. 
He perspired terribly at night and slept 
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uneasily. Once Anne woke to find him 
sitting on the edge of the bed shouting 
and fighting. 

“Give over that, Alf," Anne ordered, 
clutching his arm. 

Alf was tearful, and rubbed a fist across 
his eyes. 

“Well, why’s he gettin’ at me?” he 
asked. 

“No one’s gettin’ at ye only yourself, 
ye silly,” answered Anne. ‘Get into bed.” 

“He were gettin’ at me,” grumbled Alf 
doggedly. “I see his face come floatin’ 
at me out of the darkness." 

“Go on!" said Anne. ‘‘ You and your 
faces! There, you've woke byby. Now 
he'll 'olloa and you'll swear." 

Two days later Alf came back from 
work at eleven instead of twelve. Anne 
was in the kitchen, wringing out a flannel. 

“Ello,” she said. 

“Ello,” he answered, and sat down. 

She crossed to him. 

* Not got the sack again, 'ave you?’ 

* No'w," he answered, and leaned his 
head on his arm. “I felt all up and down 
and asked the Guv'nor to let me off be- 
tween eleven and twelve instead of twelve 
andone. Just run up to the top and fetch 
me a Sedlitz powder, will you? May 
shake me up a Bit.” 

“Yes, I'll go and fetch you a Sedlitz 
powder,” said Anne. 

She went to the top of the street, got 
the powder, and gave it to him. 

Alf swallowed xt, and shook his head. 

“Tcan’t old it," he said; and the event 
confirmed him. 

A little later he rose, a tall and tottering 
figure. 

“Tl go and lay down on the bed," he 
muttered. 

"Will you 'ave your dinner?" asked 
Anne. "It's sausage and mash." 

Alf shook his head. 

“ Dinner's no use to me,” he said.» “Go 
the same way." 

He crawled up-stairs. A few minutes 
before twelve she went up to him. He 
was lying on the bed, greatly flushed. 

“It’s on the hour, Alf,” said Anne. 

“T can't 'elp it if it is," he answered. 
“ Just step round and tell Mr. Daly I'm 
bad and won't be back this afternoon. 
I may be better to-morrow.” 

“And I'm sure I ope you may," said 
Anne. She went round reluctantly to the 
landlord and found him in an apron, 
superintending certain repairs. Anne 
gave her husband's message. 

“I see he weren't just 'isself," he said. 
“Let him come to-morrow.” 

Next morning Alf got up, and gazed at 
himself in the glass. 

“Jinks! Look at my tongue,” he 
croaked. 

“You don’t look very grand,” said 
Anne. 

* And I don’t feel very grand,” Alf an- 
swered. “Only if I don't go he'll be 
saying I won't do the work when I do get 
it » 


Anne looked out of the window at the 
dull sky. 
_ She was not emotional; but she was kind. 
** [ ’ope it'll come on to rain," she said. 
“Then you'll be able to come home." 
She watched him down the street, her 
baby in her arms. 
Then she felt a cold splash on her head 
and looked up. In a few minutes it was 
pouring. 


Alf was back in half an hour. He was 
more tall and tottering than ever; and 
he hovered in the door, his collar turned 
up and coat sopping. His eves blinked, 
and there was a curious puzzled look upon 
his face as though he was groping inside 
himself for something he had lost. 

“I'm going to bed," he croaked. 

“Very well,” answered Anne. 
seem 'appiest there.” 

“Tam,” said Alf and stumbled blindly 
up the stairs. 

When she went up to see him later, he 
lifted a flushed face from the blankets. 

“Get a bit o' mutton and make me a 
drop of broth, will you?" he said hun- 
grily. “I could fancy that.” 

"Why, yes, you shall 'ave a drop of 
broth if you fancy it," answered Anne in 
her slow way. 

But when she brought it he could only 
wave it away. In the morning Alf was 
no better, and asked for the doctor. 

" D'you feel as bad as that?" Anne 
asked. 


“You 


THE doctor meant two shillings—one 
for the visit and one for the medicine; 
and there were no shillings to spare in 
that house in Angel Street, and a week's 
rent due. 

Alf lay with closed eves; and he was a 
curious gray color. 

“Fetch the doctor, you—” he snarled. 

Anne stared. Then she called in Mrs. 
Brewster, who bent over the bed in which 
Alf lay. 

“How are you then, Mr. Wellington?” 
she asked. 

Alf answered nothing, breathing oddly 
through his nose. 

‘The two women went down-stairs. 

“What d’you make of him?” asked 
Anne. 

‘The other shook a wise head. 

“You’d better send for someone, I 
think," she said. "Seems to me like a 
fever. What they call at the 'ospital 
"igh tempiture. My Maggie 'ad it in St. 
George's." 

Anne still clung to her two shillings. 

It was not that she dishked Alf: she 
liked him very well. Nor was she mean. 
It was rather that in such a household as 
hers to lavish shillings on something other 
than the material necessities of life—food, 
fuel, clothes, and rent—is to take a grave 
step for which there will be a heavy 
reckoning later. 

Anne was the victim of that incapacity 
to decide swiftly and strike at once at 
whatever cost, which is the character- 
istic of the class that has never found its 
feet. She muddled along in a vague and 
indeterminate land which knew nothing 
of the clean-cut definitions of Time and 
Space. 

Anne could not make up her mind; 
but she did the next best thing. She 
went round to see Miss Lodge, who passed 
a large part of her time making up the 
minds of those who could not make up 
their own. 

That little lady in her black dress and 
white frill was very firm as always. 

Anne must certainly send for the doc- 
tor—at once. 

“I should almost think they'd let him 
'ave the parish doctor," said Anne, still 
fichting for her florin. 

** | daresay,” replied Miss Lodge. “But 
you must get someone at once. I shall 


come round this evening to see how you've 
fared." 

Anne went out with her baby to hunt 
for the parish doctor. 

It took her hours to find out that he 
was away for the day. She determined 
to sacrifice her shillings and go for another. 

It was four o'clock before she got hold 
of one and six o'clock before he came. 
By that time Alf was pretty bad, as those 
of her neighbors whom Anne invited in 
to sce could testify. 

The doctor was young and cheerful. 

“Well, Mother, this is a bad job,” he 
said. "Why wasn't I sent for before?” 

* ['m sure I don't know, sir,” said Anne. 

Alf lifted an eyelid. 

“Am I going to die?” he asked hol- 
lowly. 

“ No, you're not going to die," answered 
the young doctor. “But you're going to 
be jolly bad. And you must come into 
the infirmary at once, where we can see 
to you. Til send the ambulance round 
immediately." 

Alf closed his eve again. 

The young doctor clattered violently 
down the stairs. Anne, blundering be- 
hind him, waylaid him at the door. 

“Will he come back, sir?” she asked. 

"Im sure I hope so," answered the 
young man, with aggressive cheerfulness. 

Anne was left standing in the passage. 
She held a dirty rag of à handkerchief to 
her lips to hide their wrigelings. 

In her own lethargic way she was fond 


of Alf. 


ATER that evening the ambulance 
came round. Alf was wrapped in 
blankets and carried down-stairs. 

Anne stood under the dim sky and 
watched him trundled away in a thing 
that looked like a hand hearse, escorted 
by all the children in the street, for whom 
it was great fun. 

Her baby was in her arms, and her two 
little girls clung to her skirt. 

Miss. Lodge came round that evening 
to hind out what the position was. 

And the position was very simple. 

Anne owed a week's rent, and had a 
shilling in hand. 

As it chanced Miss Lodge had a supper 
for the men in her Bible class next night 
and wanted someone to scrub out the 
class-room in which it was to take place, 
to help wait, and wash up afterward. 
Would Anne like the job? 

Anne would. 

She went next morning at half-past 
six. Her baby she took with her; and 
the two little girls were left with Mrs. 
Brewster. 

All day she scrubbed upon her knees; 
and not seldom thought of Alf as she 
wrung her cloth out into the dirty pail. 

His face as she had last seen it haunted 
her unimaginative mind. It was so gray, 
so busv, and so remote. 

When she thought of it her lips wrig- 
gled; and for a time she could not sce 
the boards beneath her eves, which her 
scrubbing hand darkened so mechani- 
cally. 

She wondered whether she had been 
good to Alf—especially of late. He had 
always been very good to her. In the 
whole course of her married life he had 
never called her a hard name but once 
(on that last morning), except by way of 
endearment. 
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“Ellow !" he said. 


There were not many wives in the street 
who could make that boast. Anne was 
sure of that. 

At the supper that evening Anne waited 
at table. Afterward she washed up. 
Then she dragged home. 

When she got there, a neighbor volun- 
teered that somebody had called. 

“What did he want?" 
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* "That you?” 


The neighbor didn't know. 

“You might ha’ took the message,” 
said tired Anne. 

“Take your own messages!" replied the 
neighbor haughtily. “I ain't no one's 
slavey, let alone yours.” 

“Needn’t be so spiteful with it,” said 
Anne. “Td have done the same for you.” 

Next morning Anne went round to the 


Anne looked. There was no one there 


class-room once more to clear up. At 
the end of her work Miss Lodge gave her 
eight shillings, with a little smile. 

“There!” she said. “Will that satisfy 
you?” 

Anne’s solid face lit. 

"Oh, miss!” she said. 

Four shillings was her due; five would 
have satished her; six she had hoped 
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for—seeing as it was Miss Lodge—and 
eight she got. 

It was one of those somewhat demoral- 
izing miracles that happen once or twice 
in a lifetime to most of us. But Anne 
was not demoralized. She was too solid. 
Miss Lodge knew that. 


NNE went home to find her landlord 
awaiting her. He was a short fat man 
with a close-cropped beard. And he came 
toward her, throwing out his legs, and 
with a set and solemn expression on his 
face. 

“Got my rent, Mrs. Wellington?" he 
asked in the subdued voice of the priest 
at the altar. 

"Yes," Anne answered, and paid out 
seven of her eight shillings. 

“Thank ye," said the fat landlord. 
“And how's Mr. Wellington?” 

“I ain't been round to see him," an- 
swered Anne dully. 

“Oh, you should go round,” said the 
landlord, signing the book. ‘‘ You should 
go round!—a man likes his folks about 
him when he’s sick." He could afford to 
be affable and fatherly now that he had 
Anne's seven shillings in his pocket. 

“Tm a-goin'," said Anne. 

That afternoon, tired though she was, 
she trudged round to the infirmary. It 
was a mile or more away, and she had to 
carry her baby. 

“Well?” said the old porter in his 


shabby corduroy. "What is it?” 
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"[ come to see my chap," Anne an- 
swered, red and perspiring. 

" What's his name?" 

* Mr. Wellington." 

“Dook o' Wellington, you mean," said 
the old man facetiously. “I’ve yeard of 
him. Come in night afore last, didn't 
he?— wounded in the battle of Waterloo. 
He's not at home, by all accounts." 

“Where is he then?" asked Anne, mop- 
ping her face. 

“Oh, he's in his bed to be sure. Only 
he ain't at home." 

Anne's eyes started. 

“Ts he dead?" she cried. 

“Nay, he ain't dead, not yet," scolded 
the old fellow with his slightly country 
accent. "Leastways he weren't when 
last I yeard." 

In the corridor of the infirmary an 
austere spectacled matron met Anne. 

"Better late than never," she said, 
bright and spiteful. "We thought your 
husband was dying yesterday and sent 
round for you." 

“I got a job I couldn't leave,” answered 
Anne. “See. I got tomake the rent and 
that, with "im in here. You must think 
of the money—absolutily." 

“ Money's not the only thing," retorted 
the matron, who was both religious and 
well-to-do. 

“It ain't the only thing—for them as 
has got it, maybe," answered Anne stol- 
idly. "But it's one; and a big un—for 
them as ain't... How is he?" 


All day she scrubbed upon her knees; and not seldom thought of Alf as 
she wrung her cloth out into the dirty pail 


“You can see for yourself,” replied the 
matron shortly. “‘He’s in there," and 
she pointed to a ward. 

Anne entered. Alf lay on his back with 
his eyes shut, and a disturbed expression 
on his face, breathing strangely. He did 
not know her, did not answer to his name. 

She went out with working lips. 

Outside she met the matron, who 
summed her up grimly through her spec- 
tacles. 

“T can't 'elp it," said Anne, feeling 
guilty. She added, “ Will he get over it?" 
bs Lasi say,” answered the matron. 

“I 'ope he will,” said Anne, trying to 
control her lips. 

“We're all in the hands of God,” the 
matron reminded her. 

“So they say,” answered Anne. 

The matron snorted. 

" Make him as comfortable as you can, 
won't you?" said Anne, walking on. 

" He's comfortable enough," replied the 
matron. "When shall you come again?" 

“I don't know," said Anne. “Irs a 
long way. And my legs aches." 

She went out, and the matron stood 
in the door and followed her with cen- 
sorious eyes. 

She felt very strongly her own superi- 
ority. 


NNE trudged back to her children. 

She had still a shilling in hand and 
this she spent on necessaries, which she 
carried home. 

At her door she saw a man in a billy- 
cock hat, a collar, and a tie. 

Anne regarded him suspiciously from a 
distance. 

Such men were usually enemies. They 
wanted something as a rule—rent, insur- 
ance money, what not. 

“Are you Mrs. Wellington?” the man 
asked with formal politeness, coming to- 
ward her. 

“Yes, sir." 

“Tm the relieving officer.” 

He eyed the parcels in her hand criti- 
cally. 

“ You're pretty well loaded, I see," he 
continued. 

“Tve just spent my last shilling of what 
I earned yesterday," Anne answered. 
“Just a bit o' bread and dripping and tea 
and two pennorth o’ coal. You can see 
for yourself.” 

She laid her purchases out on the table. 

The other nodded and took out a note- 
book. 

“Your husband’s in the infirmary and 
not likely to come out at present, I un- 
derstand,” he said. 

"No, sir. Nor never, by the look of 
him, I should say,” answered Anne, her 
honest brown eyes suddenly filing. 

The relieving officer tilted the hat he 
had forgotten to take off, and scratched 
his head. 

" Let's ’ope there's ope,” he said saga- 
ciously. “Lets see. How many in 


family?" 

“Three children and me and Alf, sir,” 
Anne answered. “That’s to say, Nellie 
and Florie and baby here.” 

“And rent?” 

“Seven shillings a week.” 

“Any clubs?” 

“No, sir. Fourpence a week insurance." 

* Are you doing any work?" 

“T gets three shillings a week at the 
church—cleaning and that.” 
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The man with the billvcock on the 
back of his head, making notes, nodded. 

“We must see what we can do,” he said 
and went out. 

A hard man, as he had to be, he was a 
shrewd judge of character; and there was 
something about Anne, her simplicity and 
honesty, that impressed him favorably. 


[NSTIGATED by him, the Board of 
Guardians allowed Anne a few shillings 
a week out-relief, while Alf was in the 
infirmary. And it soon became clear to 
Anne and everybody concerned that when 
Alf left the infirmary he would leave it 
feet first. 

What the trouble was she didn’t know. 
And when the neighbors asked she could 
only answer that it was written up over 
his bed, and that so far as she could see 
it began with a p and had a lot of s’s in it. 

“Same as my sister's Charlie had, I 
expect," said Mrs. Brewster. ‘‘Tuber- 
coloeh I think they call it at St. George's. 
It's what they all get nowadays." 

“Tt was all consumption in my young 
days," commented an elder woman. 
“ Now that's off and it's something else. 
They keep piling of it up, the doc- 
tors Cas e inventing something new, 
and then curing it. Don't 'ardly seem 
straight to my mind. But there!—it’s 
their bread and butter, and you can't 
blame 'em." 

Anne knew nothing about that. She 
only knew that Alf had changed color a lot 
and had fallen away something terrible. 

She did not go to the infirmary very 
often. 

She had her home and her children to 
attend; and it was a weary drag trapesing 
to and fro, carrying her baby. And when 
she did go the matron, who had strong 
views on the duties of a wife to a hus- 
band, commented acridly. 

“T only got one pair o' legs on me," 
Anne retorted. “And they are human." 

Then one warm dull afternoon the ma- 
tron met her as she was entering the ward. 

“I shouldn't leave your husband to- 
day, Mrs. Wellington," she said, and 
added—"' if you can spare the time." 

*" There's my two little girls," answered 
Anne. “I left 'em with Mrs. Brewster." 

“Its only once,” said the matron, with 
the little moue Anne disliked so much. 

“Very well,” said Anne. "I'll stay till 
he dies." 

She sat down beside Alf's bed and 
opened her bodice. The next bed was 
screened about, and from within the 
screens came groans as regularly as the 
patient breathed. Close by a young man, 
a kind of bluey-white, was coughing him- 
self to death. At the end of the ward two 
old men with vacant, red-mottled faces 
and frilled beards were propped up in 
bed. But for the rise and fall of their 
eyelids they might have been dummies. 

On a wall was a text— 


COME UNTO ME. 


And from a neighboring ward came the 
sound of a harmonium, and women sing- 
ing. “The Son of God goes forth to war." 

he man behind the screen groaned; 
Anne’s baby sucked; and Alf lay in bed 
with closed eyes and curiously sunken face. 

Anne herself had a rather rapt expres- 
sion as she rocked gently to and fro. Her 
eyes were on the window and what she 
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“My dears,” said Anne, “you got no daddy; and I got no bread” 


saw, if she saw at all, was a blue roof, 
the back of a house, and a cat sitting on 
a window sill. Alf came and went like 
a dream in her mind. * She was not think- 
ing of him or of her future. 

She was not thinking of anything in 
particular. 

She was feeling a dull pain in her heart; 
and that was all. 

Every now and then the vague dark- 
ness of her mind was moved, and there 
came floating out into the clear light of 
consciousness, hard and definite as a cork 
on an ocean, a question. 

It was always the same question,—and 
it was this: 

Would she have to pay Mrs. Brewster 
threepence for minding the children?— 
or would twopence do it? 

Then she stirred herself and dropped 


her eves as one ashamed. The vague 
darkness shrouded her once more, and the 
cork of a question was lost to view—to 
bob up importunately a moment later. 


NCE the matron came in and wan- 

dered round Anne with a critical eye as 
though to see whether she was comport- 
ing herself correctly. 

in the matron’s opinion Anne would 
have done better on her knees. 

To this end she even brought a foot- 
stool, kicking it along the floor somewhat 
aggressively. 

“You won't be disturbed, should you 
wish," she said delicately. 

“No'w thank yo'w," said Anne. “T'I 
sit it out." 

** You know best, of course," replied the 
matron. “Only, if he were mine—” 
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“He ain’t,” said Anne, who did not like 
the matron. 

Toward evening Alf opened his eyes. 

“Alf,” said Anne. 

He knew her and nodded. 

“Anne,” he answered. 

She leaned a little forward. Her heart 
seemed to open suddenly, and beauty and 
tears to invade it. 

* Anything for the children, Alf?” she 
asked. 

Alf had always been fond of the chil- 
dren in a quiet way. 

Anne’s tears splashed down on her 
breast and the face of her sucking babe. 

“Eh, I am sorry, Alf,” she gulped. 


"I'm all right," whispered Alf. ‘It’s 
ou. 
“We shall do," said Anne. “There’s 


One Above." 

Alf nodded and closed his eyes. 

It was the first reference to religion 
either had ever made in the course of 
their married life. 

As the dusk began to grow, Anne was 
roused by a movement of Alf's. 

He had raised his body, and was star- 
ing hard, surprise and greeting on his 
face. 

*"Ellow!" he said. "That you?” 

Anne looked. There was no one 
there. Then she glanced at Alf. His 
head had fallen back upon the pillow, 
and the light had ebbed from his face. 


Anne rose, her baby in her arms. A 


wonderful sense of greatness possessed 
and uplifted her. She bent over the dead 
man, kissed his forehead, closed his eyes, 
and smoothed the sheets. 

Then she rose up to find the matron 
standing on the other side of the bed 
with downcast eyes and moving lips, 
crossing herself. 

* He's gone," said Anne calmly. 

The matron paid no heed. Her lips 
still moved, and her eyes were downcast. 
Then she looked up. 

“Yes,” she said quietly. ‘God has 
taken him." 

“He's gone up-stairs all right, I'll lay," 
said Anne, a trifle truculently. 

The matron made her little moue. 

“We don’t know,” she said. " But we 
can hope." 

"Oh, but I do know," said Anne. 
“Thank yo'w," and she went out with 
her child, her chest heaving, and that 
sense of greatness still uplifting her. 

In the dark Anne hurried home. 

Mrs. Brewster saw her, and came down 
the street to meet her with sour face. 

“Well, you are late," she said crossly. 
“You said you'd only be gone an hour." 

“T couldn't help it, my dear," panted 
Anne. "I said I'd stay with him till he 
died.” 

Mrs. Brewster pricked her ears. 

“Has he gone?” 

Anne nodded. 

“I give him a kiss and close his eyes. 


Then I come away. I couldn't come 
afore. I said I'd stay till he died." 

Mrs. Brewster put her apron to her 
eyes and turned away. 

“Here you are, my dear,” gulped Anne. 
“Irs fourpence, ain't it?" 

The other waved the offering handaway. 

“Never!” she sobbed. 

**You've earned it," said Anne. 

Mrs. Brewster shook her head. 

“I couldn't," she said. “Not if it was 
ever so!" And dropping her apron she 
revealed flowing eyes. "What were his 
last words?" she whispered. 

Anne told her. 

“Pm all right,’ he says. ‘It’s you.’ 

Mrs. Brewster drew her into the house. 
The two women clasped each otherin the 
darkness. 

A door across the street began to barg 
feebly, and little voices to wail. 

“I’m a-comin'," cried Anne, between 
her tears. 

'" Here's the key!” said Mrs. Brewster. 
“I put 'em in the house and lock 'em in." 

Anne crossed the street and unlocked 
the door of her home. 

The two children in their dingy little 
frocks came running toward her in the 
dark, whimpering. 

“Daddy, give us a bit of bread," they 
cried. 

“My dears,” said Anne, "you got no 
daddy; and I got no bread." 

(To be concluded next month) 
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A COURT OF HOPE 
AND GOODWILL 


“There zs No Finer Function of Authority than the 
Settlement of Human Difficu /ties~Father O'Callahan 


By IDA M. TARBELL 
Illustrated with Photographs 


INE of the most amaz- 
ing of man's exhibits 
is the ease and energy 
with which he occa- 
sionally lavs hold of 
some mischievous in- 
stitution which he has 
tolerated, possibly de- 
fended, for years, 

razes it to the ground, and for it substi- 
tutes something so practical and signifi- 
cant that it is hard to believe that it is 
not the work of another race. There are 
numerous pegs on which to hang this ob- 
servation. The one used here is the more 
interesting because it is in a quarter of 
human activity where new pegs are rare— 
the judiciary. 

Some ten years ago the moment arrived 
when the city of Chicago found it im- 
possible longer to put up with her method 
of handling crime. It had become so 
bad it was ludicrous. Summarily she 


razed the whole structure to the ground 
and devised a substitute— the Municipal 
Court of Chicago. The substitute has 
now been in operation for six years, 
and it is andeb dl the simplest and 
most businesslike court in this or perhaps 
any country. Ninety per cent. of its 
criminal cases are now disposed of within 
twenty-four hours; and the end of each 
year sees the docket practically clear. 
It not only does business, it pays its way 
and publishes properly audited accounts 
to prove it. It is also the only court in 
the United States which furnishes full 
statistics of its transactions. 


THs efficiency has been reached by 
giving the court unusual power— 
that of the Star Chamber was a bagatelle 
beside it, declares Roscoe Pound of 
Harvard University. The judges, of 
whom there are thirty-one, make their 
own rules of practice and procedure. 


They decide on the number and the 
salaries of the bailiffs and clerks who 
assist them and once a month they meet 
to discuss and criticize their own work. 
At the head of the Bench is a chief 
justice, whose relation to the court is not 
unlike that of the chairman of the board 
of directors of a Big Business. That is, 
he is there to see that business is done 
swiftly and properly. The first Chief Jus- 
tice, " Harry" Olson, as most of Chicago 
affectionately call him, came to his task 
with a strong sympathy for efficiency 
and simplified procedure, a dislike for 
wasting time in proving what a defendant 
admits, and a belief that the merits of a 
case should have a chance. And all of 
these things he has insisted upon in the 
court. At the same time the Chief 
Justice knew from experience all about 
the old system. He had been for ten 
years previous to his election an assistant 
state’s attorney, handling criminal cases 
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in Chicago. He knew that if the poli- 
ticians could find a point in the new or- 
ganization where they could break in they 
were going to do it. One of his greatest 
services so far has been beating them at 
their own game in all their attacks. 

Among the extraordinary powers with 
which the Municipal Court was endowed 
at birth was the right to establish at its 
discretion branches to handle: special 
classes of work. This of course is an 
entirely revolutionary proceeding. Here- 
tofore when conditions made a new court 
necessary it has taken an act of the legis- 
lature to effect it—with consequent delay. 
Nothing that the Municipal Court of 
Chicago has done in its brief term of life 
shows better how alert and adventurous 
its spirit has been than the exercise of this 
prerogative some three years ago when 
it started what is called officially the 
Court of Domestic Relations. 


HAT does it mean—a “Court of 
Domestic Relations?" There are 
in the city of Chicago, let us say, five 
hundred thousand pairs of men and 
women who have undertaken to spend 
their lives in the appalling intimacy of 
marriage—to create homes where they 
may rear children. However convinced 
one may be that the greatest develop- 
ment and the most abiding satisfaction 
come to the average man and woman 
through the family, he cannot but be 
staggered by the demand it makes on 
freedom, Hate, capacity. At one point 
or another of the alliance both the man 
and woman almost invariably break 
down. All depends then on character, 
the sense of the obligation to correct, to 
take fresh hold. There is an amazing 
ercentage of fair success in marriage. 
Personal y I am inclined to believe that 
it is in this relation that life’s most terrible 
battles are fought and the most stu- 
pendous victories gained. Nevertheless, 
failures are many. They range in degree 
from patient acceptance of the situation 
to open rupture. In this gamut of 
failures there is a percentage in which the 
wronged party appeals to the law for help. 
It is with these cases, particularly 
those where children are involved, that 
the Court of Domestic Relations was 
created to deal. As things then stood in 
the town, family troubles were mixed 
helter skelter in the thirteen different 
districts’ courts, where the municipal 
cases were tried with petty felonies and 
misdemeanors. Women, often with 
children old enough to be affected by the 
scenes of the court, young girls betrayed 
and seeking redress, with now and then a 
self-respecting man with a brawling wife, 
were sandwiched in with rogues, drunks, 
and women of the street. The whole 
situation was intolerable, particularly to 
the group of women who have been 
trying for some years to put an end to 
the influences which corrupt Chicago 
boys and girls. They came to Chief 
Justice Olson with the request that he 
establish a new court devoted to home 
relationships. 
The suggestion was eagerly seized and 
a committee of associate judges* ap- 
pointed to work out a plan. They soon 
had something much broader than that 
*This committee was composed of Judges Charles N. 
Goodnow, Edward A. Dickee, and Joseph Z. Uhlir. tas 


Goodnow was the first judge assigned to the court. Judge 
Uhlir now holds the position. 
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Judge Charles N. Goodnow 
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It was Judge Goodnow who opened the Court of Domestic Relations and 
for fourteen months presided over it. Many of its excellent features origi- 
nated with him. Judge Goodnow is an enthusiastic gardener, generally 
spending an hour or two every morning at work before going to court 


originally proposed. Not only did it 
segregate the cases but it suggested a 
handling of them in an utterly new 
spirit. Punishment was the key to the 
old treatment. If a man or woman was 
found guilty of breaking some one or 
another of the laws of marriage, the 
practice has been to deal to him the 
unishment the law allowed. The 
judges of the Municipal Court knew well 
enough how futile as a rule the punish- 
ment was, how almost invariably the 
one result was to make the breach in the 
family wider. They now broke utterly 
with the old formula and laid down as a 
new aim for the court: “To make itself 
equally as good an agent to keep husband 
and wife together, and thus give the 
children the home influence, as it had 
been an agent in separating them." 


I? proposed to do this by furnishing 
two great needs of men and women 
in trouble—a confessional and a hand of 
authority. 

To put your troubles in words to one 
whose judgment you respect, that is a 


first step in determining the real quality 
of a grievance. Is it partly the creation 
of an unsatished or dissatisfied heart? 
The very telling dissipates the unreal. 
A wise confessor, too, can separate real 
from imaginary trouble; he can see the 
part which you have played in the difh- 
culty, and if it has been one of weakness, 
or of malice, or of omission, can turn at 
least part of your resentment to penitence. 

It was a confessional, then, that the 
new court first supplied to those who 
sought its help. And as those who come 
to it are chiefly women (in its first year 
the Court of Domestic Relations disposed 
of 2,796 cases—in only 61 of these was 
the woman the defendant) the confessor 
is a woman, a "social secretary" she is 
called. It is to her that the troubled soul 
first tells her grief. Again and again 
there are sides to her story which she 
could tell to no one but a woman, which 
no one but a woman could fully under- 
stand. It is her own story, told to one 
whom she instinctively knows can under- 
stand and sympathize, which determines 
whether a warrant shall be issued for 
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the husband, or whether the woman shall 
be persuaded “‘to try again." 

Again and again a little sensible talk 
from this sensible social secretary will 
persuade the woman that she has no 
trouble compared to that which bringing 
her husband into court might cause her. 
Not infrequently it is found, too, that 
by asking the man to come and talk 
things over the matter can be patched 
up. In the first year Judge Goodnow 
was able to keep a thousand cases out 
of court, over one third as many as were 
tried. Judge William N. Gemmill, who 
presided over the court in the second 
year, reports 2,462 cases disposed of 
without warrants to 3,699 heard and 
disposed of. 

In the cases where the confessional 
has not been enough, the sinner must feel 
the hand of authority. The amazing fact 
is the understanding with which that hand 
works. It is carefully applied, not by 
hard and fast formulae but by those who 


believe in the power of men and women’ 


to "come back." To discover the cause 
of their downfall and remove it if possible; 
to arouse their deadened sense of family 
responsibility that the children may have 
what the court sets out with declaring 
is their right, a home which is cheerful 
and decent; to give them work if they 
have none; to summon to their aid every 
social force—that and not punishment 
the Court of Domestic Relations believes 
to be its function. 

If this program is to be carried out an 
offender must be broken down, made to 
admit his wrongdoing. The judges become 
extremely skillful in finding the way to a 
man's heart, his conscience, or his pride. 


IF EVER children were played for all 
their great worth in the marriage rela- 
tion it is in this court. Nine times out of 
ten, Judge Goodnow declares, you can 
arouse a man to remorse or to effort by 
his child. “Take that baby, it is too 
heavy for the mother,” he said suddenly 
one day to a big, ugly, red-haired driver 
who had been brought in for non-support 
and who stood before the bar unmoved 
by the story of his wife and the reproaches 
of the judge. The man turned, and the 
little one, crowing and kicking with de- 
light to be noticed by its dad, stretched 
out its arms. It cuddled up to the man, 
patting his face and cooing with joy. 
The surly brute broke down in a moment 
and, every trace of bravado gone, burst 
out: “For God's sake, Judge, let me go 
back to my babies, I swear I'll do the 
square thing!" And so far as the record 
of the court goes he has kept his word. 
A much more difficult case than this I 
saw settled by a still younger child. The 
man was plainly a hard case; he drank, 
gambled, and neglected his wife, who 
might easily have been suspected of 
indiscretions of her own. She wanted 
him punished for deserting her before the 
baby she held in her arms was born. 
"Aren't. you ashamed of yourself?” 
said Judge Uhlir, who is presiding this 
year, a man who has as big a heart for 
children as was ever made, "look at that 
nice baby, looks just like you." “It 
oughtn't to," snarled the man. “Oughtn’t 
to," shouted His Honor. "Look at it.” 
The man turned frowningly to look upon 
a funny little face so like his own that it 
brought a laugh to everyone that could 


see the two. A slow smile came over the 
fellow's face: "Maybe it does, Judge,” 
he said with a wink. "Maybe it does. 
All right, I'll do as she wants." 

"Shall I let him off?" the judge asked 
the woman; "think you can trust him?" 

"Yes, Judge," she answered. "If he 
says he'll do it, he will. He always 
keeps his word." 

The onlooker is not infrequently sur- 
prised by the faith women with very 
real grievances have in the word of the 
man. In these two cases one could 
hardly be blamed for a tinge of doubt, but 
now and then it is blessed to feel a con- 
viction like the woman's own. In a 
touch.ng case of this sort a woman of 
fifty, gentle, hard-working and respect- 
able, had served a warrant on her husband 
for beating her. They had no children; 
he never drank. He worked regularly, 
and regularly "beat her up." “She 
wasn’t strong as she used to be,” she 
said apologetically, and "she couldn't 
stand it.” The judge looked at the big, 
bent, surly-faced fellow, and broke out in 
wrath. “You've got to go to the Bridewell,* 
that's the place for you, a man who will 
beat a woman like that!—all worn out, 
and a good wife, anybody can see that. 
You'll go to the Bridewell for a year." 

The man looked up in real alarm— 
"But what will she do, Judge? We 
ain't got much ahead. She ain't got 
anybody but me. How'l she live?" 
His concern for her was perfectly sincere. 
"She's nobody but you, and you beat 
her," exploded the judge. fhe man 
seemed like one wakened from a stupor. 
“TIl never do it again, on my honor I 
won't. I didn't know she was sick; I 
didn't realize. Things got so hard— 
nothing but slave, and I just got into 
the habit, guess I took it out on her. 
I'll never strike her again in this world." 

'The woman behind him, with the tears 
streaming down her face, said: “He 
won't, Judge. Don't send him away. 
He won't beat me if he says he won't. 
He has had it hard." 

Well, they went off happy and I, for 
one, do not doubt his keeping his word. 


NE of the most successful ways of 

dealing with many men is bringing out 
the wife's part in the trouble. He often 
has a grievance, though it may be trivial. 
If he can have a chance to air it, if he 
can only hear the judge himself take her 
to task, not throw it all on him, it often 
breaks him down and he will promise all 
that is asked. I saw a big Pole brought 
in by his wife for failure to support her. 
He worked hard, but drank up his large 
wages. The man was ugly. Judge Uhlir, 
who has a most unusual equipment for 
dealing with foreigners, for he speaks 
fluently a surprising number of languages, 
was able to draw out what otherwise 
might never have been known, the fact 
that the man resented bitterly his wife's 
loud scolding. “Never, never would he 
give her his wages until she quit it." It 
was wholesome for her, inclined as she 
was to be overtriumphant, to be read 
a lecture by His Honor, and it restored 
the man’s self-respect to see her crest- 
fallen. He cheerfully promised hence- 
forth to give her all his wages, at the same 
time bargaining laughingly with her for 
car fare and one beer! 


"House of Correction. 


Whenever, as in the cases above, there 
is a hope that the man will at least make 
an attempt to take up his obligations 
again, the whole machinery of the court 
and of society is summoned to help 
him; and to do it immediately. He is 
put on probation, let us say, for a year, 
and before he leaves the building it has 
been explained to him what he is expected 
to do. Has he been ordered to pay into 
the court $5, $8 or $10 a week for the 
wife's support; has he been ordered to 
keep out of the saloon; to take his wife 
and children out for a picnic on Sunday; 
has the woman in turn been told that she 
must keep the house clean; stop scolding; 
learn to cook; stop gadding? Both know 
that the probation officer will be around 
once a month to take a look at them, 
that if they are still delinquent pun- 
ishment is possible. Of course not every 
case is successful. Probably in very few 
cases is the result anything like what one 
would wish, but Judge Houston, the head 
of the Adult Probation Office, told me 
that, in his judgment, from seventy-five 
to eighty per cent. of those put on proba- 
tion are improved—not cured. judge 
Gemmill says that last year fifty per cent. 
of those who had separated and were 
brought into court were reunited. 

A good index of the results obtained 
is the amount of money the court is able 
to collect from men brought in for non- 
support. In the last report of the court— 
its second year—this amounted to some- 
thing like seventy-five thousand dollars 
paid the court and as much more paid 
directly to wives or children. It is what 
Miss Addams calls "Getting something 
from nothing." 

The promptness with which work is 
found for men has a great deal to do with 
the success of those on probation. “Can't 
do it, Judge, no work," is the commonest 
answer men make to an order to pay so 
much a week to a wife. The answer comes 
every time promptly from the court: 
“We'll get you work." And they do. 
But it must be done by the judge or 
probation officer or some social worker 
giving the matter personal attention. 
‘The good success their efforts meet is due 
to the coóperation of all Chicago—in- 
dividuals, employers of labor and all 
sorts of charitable and religious and 
social institutions. An employment bu- 
reau to handle all of this would be a relief 
to the court and would also be much 
more efficient; this Judge Goodnow has 
urged from the start. 


THIS coöperation of outside agencies 
is one of the most significant develop- 
ments of the court. I, at least, have 
never seen anything which approached 
it. This is not a mere matter of using 
them to secure work for delinquent 
husbands. It has come to be a call on 
them for any help that, in the court's 
opinion, a particular man or woman needs 
to restore him to decent living and respon- 
sible citizenship. The court goes on the 
theory that the man is what he is largely 
because of the failure of social institutions 
to do for him what they pretend to do. 
Accordingly the court says to them you 
must help bring back the man. Work is 
found for him and his employer is asked 
to encourage him. His church is looked 
up and asked to put itself in action. If 
excessive drink is the cause the saloon 
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keepers may be warned not to sell to 
him.* A nearby settlement may be 
asked to keep an eye on the family and 
see that the children have amusement or 
instruction. A district nurse may be 
called in. If the woman is slovenly and 
a poor cook somebody is asked to take 
her in hand. Before the family knows 
what has happened to it, it is being safe- 
uarded and stimulated on every side. 

he man who again and again has come 
to feel that "nobody cared" sees himself 
taken back. The woman feels the in- 
terest; the children are happier; society, 
as a whole, is working with them again. 
It is not only the family which is restored, 
the effect on the institutions themselves 
is tonic. 

Many of the various social organi- 
zations of Chicago keep a worker in 
the court regularly. Most of these are 


*An excellent example of the help the court gets from 
outside agencies is furnished by the efficient organization, 
the Citizens’ League for the Suppression of the Sale of 
Liquor to Minors and Drunkards. This League prose- 


cutes free of charge under the excellent Illinois Dram-Shop 
Law. The court can appeal to it when it thinks it wise. 
Frequently saloons which have persisted in spite of 
warnings not to sell toa drunkard have been obliged to 
Pay sums running into the thousands of dollars. So 
wholesome is the fear the League has put into the hearts 
of the Chicago saloon keepers that once warned they are 
becoming more and more cautious about selling to 
drunkards. The refusal of a saloon keeper to sell a man 
liquor sometimes brings him to his senses when every- 


thing else has failed. 
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fifteen to fifty children in and around the court rooms. 


chairs, toys and pictures. 


women. Their usefulness (intelligence 
and experience being granted) cannot be 
overestimated. It would not be possible 
for the court to render anything like the 
service it does without the aid of the 
women. The effectiveness they have 
demonstrated means undoubtedly a 
woman associate judge in the near future. 


AFEW women police officers have al- 
ready been appointed. The only 
menace to their usefulness is the possibility 
of being drawn into politics with their vot- 
ing. Already one hears occasionally around 
the court introductions of this kind: 
"She is splendidly equipped for the 
office, Judge, and, besides, she is a good 
Democrat!" However, 
admirable perceptions who lead the 
Suffrage movement in Chicago watch 
their followers closely. 

So far I have been talking of what may 
be called hopeful cases! Would that 
there were no others! Among the most 
discouraging men are the habitual drunk- 
ards. The havoc that drink plays in 
domestic troubles has never been ex- 
aggerated. It is by far the most fertile 
cause of separation. Last year Judge 


Gemmill put a system into operation by 
which he hoped to determine approxi- 
mately the cause of family separation. 
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The Children's Room 


There is rarely an hour from nine to five of any day the Court of Domestic Relations sits, that there are not from 


the women of 
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The conclusion was that in 46 out of every 
100 cases it is due to excessive drinking.* 

The discouragement lies in the fact 
that in the case of excessive drinking it 
leaves nothing in the man which can be 
deeply touched. The stomach may hold 
out indefinitely, the character never does. 
The man gradually loses all need of re- 
spect for himself and for others. He be- 
comes a shameless hanger-on. He lies 
fluently and habitually to his best 
friends. He tricks and cheats them with 
unconcern. There is little or no help for 
such cases while they are at large. The 
general opinion in Chicago seems to be 
that the treatment for drunkenness now 

iven at the House of Correction by 
octet Sleeth is excellent, but it does 
not always prevent backsliding. Probably 
often the only hope for such cases is that 
after treatment they should be kept for 
a rather long period at good hard work 
in the open air. Judge Uhlir believes that 
the best investment the city of Chicago 
could make would be a farm, scientifically 
managed, at which all of those whom it 


*Excessive use of intoxicating liquors, 46 per cent.; 
immorality of husband, 12 per cent.; immorality of wife, 
2 per cent.; ill-temper and abuse by husband, 8 per cent.; 


ill-temper and abuse by wife, 3 per cent.; venereal disease 
of husband, 12 per cent.; interference of mothers-in-law 
6 per cent.; interference of fathers-in-law, 1 per cent.; 
youth of parties, 4 per cent.; laziness of husband, 3 pet 
cent.; sickness, 1 per cent. 
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A special room has been furnished for them with cots, 
Milk is served when needed. A trained nurse has recently been attached to the court 
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Judge Joseph Z. Uhlir 
In a large proportion of the cases brought before the Court of 
Domestic Relations the parties speak no English. The case must 
be tried through interpreters — a hazardous operation. Judge 
Uhlir, who at present presides over the court, speaks a number 
of languages fluently, an accomplishment which enables him to 
get at the bottom of both sides as could be done in no other way 


must punish could work out of doors. 
Mastin to his estimate it would be not 
only possible for them to support them- 
selves but to earn something for their 
families. 

But small as the hope of restoring the 


» 
course, 


band," 


the man and finally sent 
him for a year to the House 
of Correction. An instant 
later a cry which startled 
everyone rang out from the 
wife, and she was carried 
out in a faint, the sixth 
woman that had fainted in 
the court that morning. It 
is the hopelessness of such 
cases—the hopelessness of 
reform and the uselessness 
of punishment—that gives 
to the Court of Domestic 
Relations a character that 
justihed the remark of a 
man beside me as the 
woman was carried out: 
"Ain't it hell!" 


HERE are cases as 

hopeless as this, and 
more sordid, which produce 
almost the effect of a farce. 
One day when I was in the 
court a buxom, efficient- 
looking woman appeared 
with her so-called husband, 
a flabby and pusillanimous 
creature. Non-support was 
her complaint. For four- 
teen years she had taken 
care of him, she said, and 
now she wanted the court to 
order him to pay her five 
dollars a week. It would 
have seemed a large order 
for such a specimen had it 


not been that his father, a respectable and 
well-to-do person, was with him. 
said the judge, ‘ 
support you.” 
insisted the father. 
wicked slander on a helpless woman,” 


“Of 
“he should help 
“But he isn t her hus- 
“That’s a 


A laugh started over the room only 
to break into something like a groan as 
a pale girl, her face full of bitter shame at 
the sordid scene, joined the woman. 
They were mother and daughter! "Ain't 
it hell" again breathed the man at my 
side. 

'That's what makes it hell—the child, 
the child stripped of his right to peace 
and goodness; forced to see nothing but 
meanness; to have stifled, perhaps for- 
ever, its natural endowment of beautiful 
possibilities. 

While the Court of Domestic Relations 
regards "settling difficulties" as its first 
business it does not make a fetish of 
reconciliation. If there is one thing 
more than another that the daily revela- 
tions of this court room demonstrate, 
it is the righteousness of divorce. Look 
back at the foot-note giving the causes 
of separation as they were worked out 
by last year's experiences: “Twelve per 
cent. venereal disease." For the sake 
of the child, born and unborn, nothing 
but divorce is right when a cure is im- 
possible. 

There are cases of incurable brutalitv, 
of abnormality, of degeneracy, where 
again, for the sake of the child, the only 
proper course is divorce. It is very inter- 
esting to see how this conclusion has been 
forced upon Judge Goodnow and Judge 
Gemmill, both of them devoted and opti- 
mistic advoca tes of settling difficulties. “I 
am convinced,” Judge Gemmill told me, 

"that more orphans are made by bad 
homes than by divorce," and his opinion 
is the more valuable because he entered 
the court believing that divorce was an 
unmixed evil always to be discouraged. 

Another traditional notion that the 
work of the court at least qualified is that 
regarding responsibility in cases of 


home of a drunkard may be, I doubt if 
it is any less than in the cases where 
affection is utterly dead. Happily these 
are not so many. It is terrible to see the 
finality of the estrangement which some- 
times comes between two people bound 
together by a child. I doubt, too, if 
drunkenness is as hopeless as some cases of 
temperament. One of the most tragic 
cases I followed was that of a fine-looking 
Russian woman, baby in arms, who came 
to the court to complain of her husband. 
He had been staying away weeks at a 
time and doing nothing toward her 
support. Of the latter she did not com- 
plain. She proudly said that she was a 
good dressmaker, but that she loved the 
man and wanted him at home. He was 
put on probation. Before the year was 
up the wife cime back to beg that he 
be compelled to come back from Milwau- 
kee, where he was living with a girl of 
sixteen. She had her information from 
the girl's fiancé! The man was brought 
back, and in July last the entire party 
was before the judge with their friends 
and the probation officer. One had only 
to look at him to know how vain would 
be an order to stay at home! Of un- 
doubted natural ability—he was a pianist 
earning forty dollars or fifty dollars a 
week in music halls—he ied all of the 
marks that go with the irresponsible 
artist! The incapacity for fidelity, the 
lack of the sense of personal obligation, 
the uncertain sympathies, the shallow 
emotions. The judge tried in vain to 
break down the calloused indifference of 


flamed the lady, “he’s lived 
with me fourteen years.” 
“Her husband died only 
six years ago,” sneered the 
man. “Judge,” said the 
woman solemnly, ''my 
voungest boy is sixteen 
years and he never saw his 
father." Finally one gath- 
ered from the excited dis- 
pute that thelady's husband 
had been put in an insane 
asylum sixteen years before; 
that three months later the 
youngest boy was born, that 
he had never seen his father 
although that gentleman 
had lived until within a few 
years. The lady, however, 
had consoled herself for 
fourteen years with the in- 
dividual whom she was now 
suing for support. When 
her slimsy little structure 
was pulled to pieces she 
flew into a terrible rage, 
and to the judge's sugges- 
tion that she marry him on 
the spot shouted, "He's a 
bum, a sponge, the biggest 
sponge in town. Iwouldn't 
marry him if he was hung 
around with diamonds," and 
with that she strode from 
the court room with all the 
righteous wrath of one baf- 
fed in a perfectly just, if 
entirely illegal, pursuit. 


Judge William N. Gemmill 
Judge Goodnow was followed in the Court of Domestic Rela- 


tions by Judge Gemmill. His report of his year's work includes 
among other features an analysis of the causes of the separa- 
tions between husbands and wives which came before the court 
in his term. It is hoped that by following this up, in time 
data for sound preventive work will come out of the court 
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bastardy—that the man is invariably the 
offender, the girl invariably the victim. 
The matter has its importance if we are 
ever to get any general, sane notion of 
the class which is coming to be called, 
with despairing indiscrimination, the 
white slave. 

Four hundred and ninety-nine couples 
were brought into the Chicago court last 
year in bastardy actions. In one hundred 
and fifty cases the girl admitted that she 
was a delinquent. Judee Gemmill, before 
whom these cases were tried, recently 
wrote these emphatic words: 


Few people realize the extent to which girls 
in this class have become a menace to the com- 
munity. Many of the men involved in these 
cases were found to be hardened characters, 
but by far the larger number ranged from fif- 
teen to twenty years, and very many of them 
had been led to commit their first great error 
through a chance meeting upon the streets with 
one or more of these young girls, who have al- 
ready at this early age become wilder than any 
young hyena, and whose individual power for 
evil was many times greater than that of the 
worst young man upon thc streets. 


One of these “young hyenas” was the 
plaintiff in a pitiful and hopeless case 
which I followed last summer. The 
husband, a handsome and unworldly lad, 
a goldsmith, had been summoned for 
desertion. "She was 'bad'," he told the 
court. He would not live with her. 
That he was right no one could doubt. 
A better type of the slender, quick-eyed, 
unresting, resistless hunting animal is 
seldom seen than she was, even there 
with her babe at her breast. Judge 
Uhlir, after giving the woman a lecture 
in her own language which brought tears 
to her eyes, persuaded the reluctant man 
to try her again. But she will never 
give up the chase. 


JN SPITE of these dark veins, the Court 
of Domestic Relations is a hopeful 
place. It is not only what it is actually 
doing that makes it so, but what it is 
learning how to do; the more authoritative 
opinions it is forming; the fresh sugges- 
tions it is making. Institutions better 
adapted to restore those with whose con- 
duct the court is obliged to deal are cer- 
tain to be one of its products; so are better 
laws. Already Judge Goodnow has framed 
two as a result of his experience. One deals 
with wife and child abandonment and the 
other with bastardy, and both are pro- 
nounced by high authority “humane, 
efficient, simple and flexible.” 

That the court has already proved a 
healthful moral force there is no ques- 
tion. The work it has done is becoming 
more and more well known in the town 
and that among the very class of people 
most liable to need its attention. It 
acts both as a check and a defense. I 
had an excellent illustration of this last 
summer. Anelderly Polish woman burst 
into the court room, excitedly demand- 
ing if it was true that her husband had 
no right to beat her—if there was a 
judge who would make him stop. She 
was assured that the judge would order 
him to stop if she requested it and 
would punish him if he did not obey. 
**He's been beating me for fifteen years," 
she said. “I thought I had to stand it. 
I didn’t know the judge could stop him.” 
She asked nothing more and I took it 
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Chief Justice Harry Olson 
This remarkable man at the head of the Municipal Court of Chicago believes in the 


out-of-door life. 
works in the field for a month. 


He has a large farm in Illinois, where in the haying season he 
The picture shows the Chief Justice sharp- 


ening the teeth of his mower, Mrs. Olson and his little daughter looking on 


that she needed nothing more, that with 
an authority the man recognized behind 
her she would take care of herself. 

There is no doubt that the future of 
the court depends upon the character of 
the judges. 

A man too big for its work is not 
to be found, just as a man too big for 
the chief justiceship of the Municipal 
Court is not to be found. The future 
of Chicago’s noble program of social 
reform depends no little on the jealous 
care with which she guards these new 
courts,* weeds out politicians, chooses 
big men and gives them the big man’s 
pay. Small men require rules, laws, 


"They are the courts of last resort for thousands 
of our people, especially the poor and ignorant, and the 
rights of this class should be appreciated and con- 
served by the judiciary; besides, mick men in the courts 


of first instance reduce the labor of the court of last 
resort. In this matter of the judiciary we have put 
the pyramid upside down. It has been thought that 
any judge would do in the court of first instance, pro- 
vided the judge in the court of last resort was capable. 
Applying this principle to the tailor shop—any in- 
diflerent workman may be called to cut the cloth and 
sew it together, while the chief cutter and fitter would 
be reserved until the suit was made. If he found any- 
thing to criticize about it he could say “Reversed and 
remanded" and send the suit back to the same work- 
man to be made over again. In the meantime the 
cloth is spoiled. It would be expensive. This is just 
what we do in the administration of justice in our 
large cities in this country—the capable men are 
reserved for the last court and they should be in the 
first one.—Chief. Justice Olson in a letter to the writer. 


recedents, and the court has washed 
its hands of mechanical justice; moreover, 
small men are not to be trusted with 
the tools which have been substituted. 
They require for safe handling too fine 
discretion, too true intuition, too large an 
understanding of human beings. They 
require, too, a faith in men and women 
which the man of small caliber does not 
have. The procedure of the court is built 
on faith in the ability of men and women 
to “come back.” It is a faith not only 
justified but strengthened by its ex- 
perience. 

When one sits day after day and 
watches the stream of warring, hating, 
broken men and women, children be- 
tween them, fill the court rooms, hears 
their histories, tragic and comic, ignoble 
and pathetic, he breaks down under the 
strain of it. It seems as if a tidal wave 
of sordid woe had engulfed humanity. 

It is only when one remembers that of 
the five hundred thousand pairs of married 
men and women in Chicago these are all 
that have come to open rupture of this 
kind, that hope returns. k at the 
showing. Last year there were almost two 
thousand cases of abandonment brought 
into the Court of Domestic Relation— 
and half of these are on the road to re- 
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covery. This is what per cent. of five 
hundred thousand? Why it is less than 
a half of one. 

Again, I should say that it is rare that 
there is a person before this court from 
whom all vestige of nobility has been 
stripped. "What shall I do with him? 
Send him to jail? I can do it. He has 
no bondsman," I heard Judge Uhlir say 
to a girl big with child, who stood beside 
the man she had summoned to court. 
His wife stood on the other side, pale and 
sick with shame. The girl glanced at 


the woman. “No, Judge, let „him go. I 
guess his wife needs him more'n I do." 
These men and women may have 
fought and drunk and fallen into evil 
ways, but they have also worked and 
loved and borne children. Few, indeed, 
there are of them who have not fastened 
their untrained fingers on some good 
thing: church, school, lodge, seeking 
blindly to better themselves. If the 
return clasp of that “good thing" was 
flabby and unresponsive, shall we blame 
them for exchanging it for the warm 


human grip of which evil things make a 
specialty? For many—very many—it 
might so easily have been different! And, 
if this is so, why, what could be more 
hopeful? Was it rhetoric, that answer 
of the Christ to the questioning pupil, 
or was it founded on a knowledge of 
human nature? 

"How oft shall my brother 
against me, and I forgive him? 
seven times?” 

“I say not unto thee, Until seven 
times; but, Until seventy times seven.” 


sin 


Until 
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PROTECT 
from the law. 
over a woman. 


her child, 


memory, resulting from a sudden shock. 


stranger is committed to a sanatorium as the murderer. 


Gail Orcutt determines to save her husband 
He confesses to her that he has killed a friend in a brawl 
She succeeds in finding a man who is a physical counterpart 
of George Orcutt and who proves to be suffering from a complete loss of 
Orcutt escapes to France and the 


to love him. 
He fully recovers his 


Gail is compelled to carry on the play. 
to her home as her husband and, naturally enough, he falls in love with her. 


health but not his memory, and Doctor Underwood, the physician in charge, 


who suspects the truth, insists that the supposed George Orcutt return to his 
home. The stranger accepts the identity thrust upon him, even thatof a mur- 
derer. He believes that Gail is his wife and that Vancei hisson. The child comes 


She takes the stranger 


IT WAS so unexpected 
that for a moment 
she lay unresisting 
against his breast, re- 
ceiving passively the 
kisses that showered 
her lips. 

Even when free of 

his clasp she could 

only stare at him ina sort of daze, and re- 
gret rather than wrath was in her low voice. 

“You have broken our agreement. 
Oh, why did you?” 

You are my wife, and I love 
ou. 

A But I do not look on you as a hus- 
band, and I do not love you. 

“Gail! Don't say that! Why, for 
these three months we have been—” 

“Three months!” she cried, forcing 
scorn into her voice. ‘‘ You expect three 
months’ decency to drown out of my 
memory seven years of humiliation, of 
the most brutal neglect!” 

The man walked the floor for a few 
moments, stopped abruptly beside her. 

“T know nothing of those seven years. 
Am I to be punished forever for the 
wrongs that I did not commit?” 

She was speechless; her eyes fell before 
his, a deadly nausea seized her; it seemed 
to her that she could not again lay George 
Orcutt’s sins upon him. 

“Stop shivering, Gail. I will not touch 
you.” He spoke roughly; then his voice 
softened. “Forgive me! I forgot that 
you have your memories. You can- 
not dissociate me from my past. It's all 
a muddle. To save me, I can't but feel 
that I don't deserve your scorn. Oh, I 
do. I realize it when I study my past 
record. Only I can't quite believe it’s 
my past record: that's the damnable part 
of it all." 

He took another turn about the room 
and again stopped beside her. 

“It’s not my present self but the past 
thatstands between us—the other George; 
yes, dear?" 


mur- 
and 


"Its the other George,” she 
mured. “He stands between us, 
always will. Jnd akeays cill-—" 

"No! As soon as you don't want him 
to, he won't. Your pride won't let you 
offset seven. years of neglect with the 
paltry three months of devotion. You 
aren't sure; that's it. You're afraid this 
George will go into retirement and the 
other George reappear. You're ashamed 
of having loved me once, you don't want 
to be ashamed again. Isn't that it, my 
wife?" 

She laughed shakily. It was always 
someone else who found the best expla- 
nation for her conduct. . 

“I only know that I'm afraid,” she 
answered truly. "I was beginning to 
trust you, and now—" 

“Tve broken out of my traces and 
you're afraid I won't go back into harness 
again. But I will—for a while. I 
can't promise how long. You're my 
wife; I'm mad with love for you; it's 
inevitable that sometime— But we'll be 
friends as before, dear. Come, shake 
hands as you intended." 

The face she turned to him was ghastly. 

“Irs the end. I can't be friends with 
that hanging over me, I must go away. 

leave it to your fairness—about— 
Vance. He's my baby—you—you will 
let me have him half the time. Oh! you 
will, surely you will!" 

He was bewildered. Then he smiled 
pityingly. "Why, Gail dear! I shall 
not force you to my arms. I'm not a 
brute, whatever the other George may 
have been. Come, forget what has 
happened. We are good friends, and 
shall be only friends till you want us to 
be husband and wife again. 

“No, I must go away," she declared 
in a deliberate voice. "I can never be 
more than friend. But you will not be- 
lieve. You will not care at last what I 
want. lt will be yourself. I know now 
that you are like all men. I have been 
blind. You—seemed—different—” 


He pushed a chair toward her. “Sit 
down,” he commanded gently. 

“Now, Gail, try and tell me what your 
terror means, for it is terror, and to me 
out of all proportion to any explanation 
you have given me. For three months 
we have been daily companions, gocd 
comrades, Joyous as six-year-olds. lt 
was not friendship that caused our 


happiness. It was love, Gail, love!” 

"Nol" The words were carefully 
chosen. “It was not love. I loathe 
you." 


It was the man's face now that was 
gray. He passed his hands feebly over 
his eyes, blinded by his sudden misery. 
Then a grimly sardonic smile curled his 
lips. 

"Let me congratulate you on your 
perfect acting," he said. curtly, but with 
a note of jagged pain. “I really believed 
that you enjoyed my society, I thought 
that you secretly wanted to be in my 
arms as much as I wanted to have you 
there. Forgive me,”—he bowed gravely,— 
“and good-by. I shall leave the house 
after the Christmas festivities in the 
morning.’ 

“No! You must not go—I must pay, 
not you!” 

"Pay? For what? For making me 
think you loved me?” A hint of humor 
mingled with the glaze of pain in his 
eves. "And why should you pay for my 
stupidity, an asininity that could mistake 
loathing for love.’ 

She sprang up. “No! No! I—lied. 
I do not loathe you. I—like—you.” 

She stood like a child, wistful, wanting 
forgiveness, yet trembling, afraid. He 
regarded her ‘soberly. 

“Im afraid you did not lie, my wife. 
Your terror means loathing more than— 
liking, I fear. Any how, I make you un- 
happy. And it’s been no easy matter for 
me to stay quietly here. This life of 
inactivity doesn’t suit me. You see, I’ve 
been so mad over you that I was willing 
to be caged to be near you, to see you, to 


Er carte dece: a 
A 
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There was a catch on the outer side as well as the inner. 


The window was a little more than a foot from the floor. 
Her mind grasped all this in a blinding flash. She tore herself from him and leaped through the open space 
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He trembled violently, sprang to his feet and stood clutching the 
air. “Underwood, help me to remember," he entreated piteously 


win you. But you say I can never win 
you, that I must always stay at arm's 
length. So it is better good-by now, 
isn't it?" 

“And you would go—where?" she 
whispered. 

“T think I shall go first to Colorado 
and see Father's relatives. I should like 
to find out more about my family than 
you seem able to tell me. nu says 
that Aunt Maria was with us during 
most of my boyhood. Surely she could 
throw some light on the very mysterious 
change in myself." 


She gripped the chair-back. “Vance!” 
she murmured. ' It would—break his 
heart for you to leave, now. The doctor 


thinks that he will have to be operated 
on for his throat. He would want you 
here." 

He folded his arms and stood in 
meditation. "No," he said at length. 
“I can't stay. Your terror of me is not 
compatible with—liking. If my touch 
is so repugnant to you that you would 
give up Vance for half the time rather 
than endure it, I should be a monster to 
stay on here and keep you in daily dread 
of another outbreak." 

“But if we could be just friends—” 

“I couldn't, Gail, not for long. If we 
were a young man and a young woman 
with no tie between us, I could, even to 
the fourteen years that Jacob served for 
. Rachel. But you are my wife, you are 
the mother of my child. Knowing this, 
and loving you as I do—” 


“But when you know I—don't want— 
you—” 

He laughed grimly. “Your portrayal 
of friend is rather misleading. I’m 
afraid I shouldn’t know any better an- 
other time what you want, Gail. With 
due allowance for egotism and for my 
own love and desire blinding me, I should 
have sworn it was love I saw in your 
eyes—not loathing, not liking, but love! 
and again and again. My patience, for 
so it seems to me, came from fear of my- 
self. I waited to test myself, to try to 
be sure that I should not again betray 
your faith." 

She stared up at him in a sort of horror. 
She had been envying him his peace of 
mind while he was silently groaning and 
writhing under the revolting past she 
had fastened upon him. 

His brooding gravity gave place to 
sudden mirth. 

"Gail, the other George should make 
me shudder but, frankly, he's too unreal 
for me to take seriously. His amuse- 
ments, his friends, his ladies—I can no 
more believe that they ever interested 
any phase of me than that the sun is 
inhabited. Muddled as everything is, 
I know that the other George will never 
“come back’.” 

“You have seen—them—’ 

He smiled humorously. “All. So 
Kessell tells me, and he seems to have 
been very much in the other George's 
confidence. Dear, it couldn't have been 
that I neglected you for them." He sud- 


denly changed to gravity again. “Ah! 
no wonder you loathe me, believing that 
I—  Butno! it wasn't I; you know that— 
Oh, God! this mystery!’ 

He held out his hand: “Let it be 
good-by now, Gail. I'll slip off in the 
morning while Vance is busy with his 
presents." 

“You won't leave—Vance—” 

“A child forgets quickly." 

“oe But—" 

"Stop! You ask me to chain my 
emotions, stay like a muzzled dog by the 
side of a wife who shudders if I touch 
her!" His eyes met hers squarely. 
“Im not the sort to take a kick and 
grovel for another." 

She swayed unsteadily. He must not 
go to Colorado. Aunt Maria was not 
the sort to tolerate a mystery. In some 
way she would discover the truth. She 
knew every feature, every distinctive 
mark, every blemish and beauty of body 
of the real George Orcutt. She would 
not be satisfed with hypotheses or with 
her own or another's explanation unless 
it really explained. No, he must not 
go. Yet—could she deceive him again, 
plav with his affections? 

“T don't want you to go; I, too, have 
been happy these three months. It is 
only that I can't forget and I am afraid. 
For—my sake—won't you stay and be 
friends a while longer?" 

"Gail! Gail!" His voice was raptur- 
ous. “We shall be only friends, dear, 
till you do believe in me. And you must 
believe in me. There is no other George 
Orcutt, beloved. / am your husband. 
Please, dear, say ‘George, I—'" He 
stopped. “Gail, you have never called 
me George. Why?" 

“Because I called him that," she cried 
impulsively. 

He laughed with boyish happiness. 
“T must have a name, dear. À name 
from you will make a priceless Christmas 
present.” He bent over her. “What 
shall you call me, my wife?" 

“Friend,” she answered soberly. 

“Friend? I don't need a constant 
reminder of our pact, Gail.” 

She looked steadily into his grieved 
eyes. 

“Please let me call you ' Friend," she 
said wistfully. "More than husband or 
lover or anything else in the world I need 
a friend." 

There was no acting now. She was 

athetically in earnest. She held out 
fier hand. “Good night, Friend.” 

"Good night, my wife," he answered 
simply. 


XVI 


WO weeks later Doctor Underwood 

was visiting Orcutt in his room, a 
common occurrence. The doctor partly 
reclined on a wide leather couch, his 
elbow jabbed into a pillow supporting his 
head, feet on the floor. His host sat 
near in a leather rocker, sunk heavily 
into its soft depths. Both were smok- 
ing. 
"So that's why I didn't get the Psyche 
I hinted for so diligently for Christmas. 
And why you have closed your old rooms 
and taken these instead. You feel that 
those things are not yours to disturb nor 
give away. Um-m!" 

The alienist chuckled during this com- 
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mentary, but his keen eyes behind the 
broad spectacles were bright with an- 
ticipation. 

The younger man’s face behind the thick 
smoke of his cigar held a rueful smile. 

“Tve said the ‘other George’ so often 
that I’ve grown possessed of an uncanny 
feeling that he’s objective—a person 
outside this carcass of mine. Underwood, 
I never write my name to a check that 
something doesn’t pull so hard from the 
inside of me that I feel like a forger. 
Houses, servants, all this rank luxury, 
seem the other George Orcutt’s, not 
mine. To save my buttons I can't get 
the feel of ownership." 

“Um-m! And your wife and child?” 

“Gail? Vance?” His brows knit. 
Then he laughed, a low rumble of mirth 
peculiar to him. “They’re mine. And 
only mine, Underwood. The feeling of 
ownership is good and strong there. But 
Gail is my wife, Vance is my child, through 
and by myself, not as an inheritance from 
the other George. Which shows the 
absurdity of my emotional attitudinizing. 
I feel that the pictured harem across the 
hall is the other George's and that I have 
no right to disturb it, but I feel that Gail 
is my wife and never has and never could 
have belonged to that beast." 

The doctor twinkled till the rolls of fat 
underneath almost hid his eyes. 

“ Beast, eh? That's the way you speak 
of yourself?” 

* Myself? "—with quick wrath. “That 
libertine never inhabited.—Oh, the deuce! 
Can't I stop the lunacy of disowning my 
own past?" 

The alienist raised himself from his 
pillow and sat upright. 

“There is no absurdity, Orcutt, in 
your feeling of ownership of your wife and 


child and of nothing else. It is simply, 
that of all the possessions of the other you 
your wife and child are all that the you 
of to-day would voluntarily choose.” 

“For heaven’s sake, say ‘the other 
George’; the other ‘you’ seems too per- 
sonal. I havea certain respect for my body; 
it’s obnoxious to think it’s a common 
possession of myself and a blackguard.” 

“Tt is not just the body one might 
expect to receive from a debauchee,” 
returned the physician with seeming 
carelessness. “Muscular, symmetrical, 
healthful, it’s the sort one might inherit 
from an outdoor man of simple tastes 
and habits." 

The other man shook the ashes viciously 
from his cigar. "It's all a rotten muddle! 
Outdoor man? Underwood, that's what 
lam. House life is getting on my nerves. 
I'll close the door on George Orcutt's past 
someday as | have on that room, and cut 
for the open." 

"And Mrs. Orcutt? 
or take her?" 

“You old quizzer! Why does it always 
seem to interest you so greatly how I get 
along with my wife? Well, for once I 
shall answer you. My wife is hysterically 
afraid of me. I kissed her Christmas Eve 
and she was in a blue funk of terror, 
threatened to leave the house forever if 
I as much as laid a finger on her again— 
sentimentally, that 1s.’ 

The doctor’s huge body jerked itself up 
from the sofa where it was again reclining. 

"You mean Christmas Eve was the 
first time you kissed her?” 

“And the last, probably. Despite my 
insistent belief in my respectability the 
fact remains that my body has housed a 
homicide and all-round rake. Unfortu- 
nately, my wife hasn’t lost her memory.” 
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“Then make her lose it," commanded 
the physician. "She's your wife, isn't 
she? Then let her be your wife." 

“Easier said then done with a wife who 
shudders at my caresses as a gazelle might 
at a gorilla’s. . . . Gorilla?—Gorilla?" 
he repeated slowly. ‘‘Go-ril-la?” 

He trembled violently, sprang to his 
feet and stood clutching the air. 

“Underwood, help me to remember,” 
he entreated piteously, turning to his 
friend. "Ah! "—Ahalf falling to his chair— 
"it's gone—the door closed before—I 
could—look in.” 

“What door?” The alienist’s quiet 
voice masked his excitement. 

"Memory's door. It seemed for an 
instant that something—great—was go- 
ing to happen." 

"Something great has happened; mem- 
ory has stirred," muttered the alienist 
under his breath. 

“Underwood!” came in sharp tones, 
"why should that particular word have 
been a touchstone?—or seemed for the 
moment to be?" 

"God knows," returned the alienist. 
I'm only a doctor. You might make a 
study of gorillas; they're interesting in 
themselves. By the way, have you found 
me a picture of yourself before your 
illness?” 

With brows still drawn with labored 
thought Orcutt opened a drawer of the 
desk by which he sat and handed out a 
pasteboard box. 

“A boxful. I ran across them in the 
store-room Wednesday while looking for 
a mechanical toy Vance wanted and 
thought was there. The other George 
liked to pose before the camera. I don’t. 
The usual consistent difference, you see.” 

(Continued on page 76) 


Her lips opened over a shriek—a loud, piercing cry that brought hurrying footsteps down the hallway. With an hysterical 
sob she sprang from him, crushed a prickly cactus leef within her hand, ard held the hand up, scratched and bleeding 
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MAN wearing an undershirt that 
had never seen a washtub, 
and a seatless pair of over- 
alls, skulked into a saloon 
in a mining town in Arizona 
and begged for a drink of 

whisky, early one morning some twenty 
years ago. The bartender was a yellow- 
faced half-breed, and as such far be- 
low the social status of any white man. 
Social status was something this white 
man still retained—and carefully con- 
served. He took bleary satisfaction in 
the fact that he was white and that the 
name of his grandfather was to be found 
upon the pages of any American history. 
Even when he begged the half-breed for 
a drink, he made it clear that the ac- 
ceptance of it conferred a favor. 

An hour later this same man was lying 
face down in the sand under a tree on 
the outskirts of the town. Going method- 
ically from one saloon to another he had 
begged enough whisky to get himself 
helplessly drunk. The half-breed bar- 
tender, on the way home, saw the help- 
less condition of the drunken white man 
who was socially his superior. He walked 
over to the prostrate figure and began 
to kick it. The drunkard, rousing slowly 
with the vague impression that a herd 
of mules had stampeded over his body, 
lifted himself on his hands and stared 
about uncertainly. He recognized the 
retreating figure of the bartender. A 
horrible appreciation of what had ha 
pened took possession of his mind. He 
staggered to his feet with a bellow of 
rage. 

“Did you kick me, barkeep?" he 
screamed. 

“Si, senor,” admitted the half-breed, 
over his shoulder. 

Lost for a moment in horror-stricken 
contemplation of the indignity put upon 
him, the drunkard tried to stand vigor- 
ously erect, but, failing, cast himself 
upon the ground and rolled about, moan- 
ing, and beating the earth in-a frenzy of 
rage and mortification. 

rom that hour the sot, who for ten 
years had been a hopeless drunkard, 
never again touched liquor. When I 
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Come Back” 


saw him last, a dozen years 
ago, he was district attorney 
of one of the most populous 
counties in Arizona. 

It was the kick that did 
it! As a general proposition 
it is always a “kick” that 
does it. 

The man who comes back 
from the liquor habit with- 
out drugs, inwardly gets a 
moral kick of some sort that 
rearticulates the bones in his 
spine. Men get this emotion- 
al shock in variously interest- 
ing ways. 


How Long Do You Want 
to be a Drunkard ? 


AKE for instance the 
case of Henry Allison. 

In the beginning he was a 
clubbishly inclined, money- 
making young man in New York City 
who went on sprees for the joke of the 
thing. Because men were amused at his 
tipsy antics he fancied occasional drunk- 
enness made him popular. But when a 
spree cost him the presidency of a bank, 
and losing the presidency caused the loss of 
his investment and that of his friends, he 
woke up with a jolt, and forswore intoxi- 
cants forever. He immediately started 
business afresh, this time in Chicago, a 
thousand miles from his convivial reputa- 
tion, and again succeeded brilliantly; 
but in the very hour of reaping, his over- 
fed egotism could not resist the tempta- 
tion to show Chicago how a New York 
gentleman gets drunk. The attempt was 
disastrously successful, resulting in compli- 
cations that completely stripped Henry of 
his business. Again he forswore liquor, and 
and this time cursed himself for a fool. He 
had no liquor habit. He never felt the 
need of alcohol. It was only that when he 
took one drink, that drink demanded an- 
other, and so on ad inebriatum. He there- 
upon formulated this axiom: “Take care 
of the first drink and the drunks will 
take care of themselves.” 

Allison did not linger long over his 
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Lang, reading him quickly with the suspicious 


moralizing and aphorism-manufacturing. 
He had rare social gifts, burning en- 
thusiasms, and a positive genius for 
business promotion. Within three years 
he had a fortune in his grasp, this time 
in Texas—but again lost it through 
overweening egotism in putting on the 
gloves with that dangerous first drink. 
After this he began to doubt himself a 
little, and pointed his course for New 
England with the idea that he would be 
safer in a more tightly corseted state of 
society. Here for a time all was well, 
and his feet again went dancing up the 
ladder of success; but—the inevitable! 
One night at an elaborate dinner of a 
friend, the olive in a cocktail winked 
alluringly at Henry and the ladder came 
down with a crash. 

Here, then, was Allison, penniless and 
a trifle discouraged, and forty years old. 
He still possessed a good address, good 
clothes, and business genius unimpaired, 
but was subject to periodical alcoholic 
brain storms which invariably robbed him 
and his wife and daughters of the fruits of 
all his labors. 

And the worst of it was that Henry 
had no primary appetite for liquor. He 
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eye of the alcoholic decided that this was the boss—the supreme Self-Master, Mr. Floyd 


was, to quote himself, “just such an 
egotistical idiot" that once in so often 
he raised a first glass to his lips, and after 
that first glass his appetite flared up like 
a powder train. 

o his own way of thinking he was not 
an alcoholic. He was a fool, and must 
be cured of his folly or go to the human 
scrap heap. He thought of consulting 
an alienist, but his wife suggested instead 
Dr. Samuel Worcester, Rector of Em- 
manuel Church in Boston and head of the 
Emmanuel Movement. Doctor Worces- 
ter has been extremely successful in 
treating men and women with deranged 
nervous systems or with sick souls. 

Allison, having concluded that his 
soul was sick, or that his mind missed 
a click here and there, readily consented 
to go and see Doctor Worcester, conjuring 
up impressions of a nice, gentle little man 
with a sympathetic voice who would 
palaver over him with minglings of 
prayer, psychology and admonition. 

Instead Allison encountered a florid- 
faced giant who threw him on the defen- 
sive instantly by looking not especially 
pleased to see him. While Allison stood 
a trifle disconcerted, the tall man threw 


a brick by asking bluntly in a by no 
means conciliatory tone: 
“Well, what's the matter with you?” 


THE question came crashing into 

Allison’s mind like a sash weight 
through a window; in fact it went smash- 
ing right through the floor of his con- 
scious mind down into that subliminal 
cellar in which was stored up the real 
truth of his life. 

“I am a drunkard,” replied Henry, 
just as bluntly; "that's what's the matter 
with me." 

What that subliminal self had said 
surprised Henry Allison beyond measure. 
Although he knew it was the truth the 
minute he heard it, it was something he had 
never confessed hitherto, even to himself. 
At no time had he even suspected that he 
was a drunkard. Now all at once he 
knew it. 

While Henry was still dazed by this 
sudden discovery, the imperturbable 
giant on the other side of the table threw 
another brick, at the same time driving 
two steel-blue eyes into Allison's soul 
until he felt himself squirming like an 
eel upon a pitchfork. 


“How long do you want to be a drunk- 
ard?" was the question Doctor Worces- 
ter now asked. 

Henry leaped to his feet, his whole 
body shaking. Want to be a drunkard? 
He did not want to be a drunkard at all. 
He had never even suspected till this 
moment that he was a drunkard. 

He began walking excitedly up and 
down the room, his lips pouring out a 
steady stream of confessions. He almost 
forgot Doctor Worcester. He was mono- 
loguing to himself, piling up instance 
upon instance, detail upon detail, and 
all tending to prove to himself that he 
was a drunkard and that he had been a 
drunkard for ten years. 

Doctor Worcester listened in a bored 
sort of way till Henry had emptied him- 
self. 

"Now," said the doctor of moral 
medicine, “come here and sit down. 
After a mental emetic of that sort the 
way is cleared for something better." 

Doctor Worcester’s manner had 
changed completely. He was now all 
sympathy and understanding. 

"Place yourself in a perfectly com- 
fortable position in this easy chair,” he 
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said. "I am going to give you a treat- 
ment. I am going to relax you perfectly. 


Please close your eyes." 

Doctor Worcester, then speaking in a 
quiet, easy tone of voice, proceeded to 
reduce his patient to a state of extreme 
suggestibility. Henry, soon no more 
than half conscious of his body, felt as 
if his members were gently drifting away 
from him on some mysterious current. 

Presently he was just a naked soul 
poised on a little island of time in the 
midst of eternity; and he could hear 
Doctor Worcester talking softly. Like 
that first. question, the doctor's com- 
munications seemed to filter through 
into the basement of his mind; but by 
and by that receptacle was full, and like 
rising water, words, phrases, ideas began 
to slop around on the floor of conscious- 
ness. Presently Henry felt himself tak- 
ing hold on some very wonderful thoughts. 

"You are a new man now," Doctor 
Worcester was suggesting. "You will 
have a new control over your body. You 
no longer are a drunkard. You do not 
want to drink. You never will drink 
again. You have emptied out your old 
habits. You will put something better, 
nobler in the place of them. . . ." 

Allison, in his poised, detached state 
of mind, found himself accepting these 
statements as absolute truth. The ideas 
which they embodied stood up solid and 
concrete like pillars, and he gripped them 
about with the arms of his soul. 

"You may open your eyes," 
Doctor Worcester. 

Henry did so, but after the first shock 
of opening them sat staring speechless 
into the outer world of reality. He did 
not wish to move. He was thinking, 
connecting the new set of ideas with the 
practical problems of the life he had to 
live. This process of readjustment pro- 
ceeded rapidly. He made himself a 
whole new theory of life in those silent 
motionless moments. 

The minute Henry got his theory on 
its legs, he stood up. 

“Doctor Worcester," he said, “I came 

] am going 


said 


into this room a drunkard. 
out a sober man. I know that [ will 
never drink again. My life is on a new 
plane." 


HERE were other visits to Doctor 

Worcester, and other happenings at 
the first visit not set down here—in- 
cluding a prayer which Henry says was 
the first real prayer of his life; but he 
had got his kick.. Now his host at dinner 
parties may put an olive in one glass and 
a cherry in the other and cocktail liquor 
in both, and he will look on either in- 
differently. He says it would be im- 
possible for him to do anything else, 
that he has developed a new thing i in his 
system—a "spiritual muscle." 

Besides which, he is again in business, 
is making money, and keeping it, or 
having the fun of spending it himself 
and upon his own. 


At the End of a Trail of Empty 
Bottles 


VERY different was the experience of 

a newspaper man, William H. John- 
son, who also got a “kick” out of the 
putter. But along with Johnson’s story 
goes that of a young Jew named Jacoby. 


Qn is an alias, but Jacoby is not. 
ou can find the name of Ernest Jacoby 
in the city directory of Boston. He 1s 
a young business man who carries friend- 
liness as a side line. 

He has never been a drinker himself; 
but the peculiar. helplessness of the 
drunkard has always appealed to him. 
He spends most of his spare moments, 
and some that are not to spare, trying 
to reach and help unfortunates of this 
class. He has been remarkably successful. 
His method is—-friend/iness! 

Men who are all but hopeless, perhaps 
utterly so, hear about this young Jew. 
They go up in the elevators to his suite 
in a large building; they clutter up his 
waiting-rooms with their presence, ap- 
pearing strangely incongruous amid 
the streams of arriving and departing 
customers and salesmen, but always 
they get a chance to meet Mr. Jacoby. 
If there is any response in the man he 
usually brings it out. His patience and 
perspicacity seldom fail. He has three 
specifics —hope, work, and friendship. 


UT of his activities has grown a club. 

It is popularly called **The Drunkard's 
Club," but the members naturally prefer 
to call it the Jacoby Club. The iud 
manuel Church, which shelters and i 
spires so many good works in Boston, lias 
given this club a home which is open 
every evening in the week. [n it are 
reading tables, comfortable chairs, books, 
magazines, and musical instruments. 
In winter there is a cheery open fire. In 
summer there are cooling fans and 
clinking pitchers of ice water. 

There are two conditions for member- 
ship in the Jacoby Club. First, the man 
shall actually want to be helped; and, 
second, he must be willing to help some- 
body else. The moment a man joins the 
club he is assigned to the personal over- 
sight of some other member of the club, 
who thus becomes his stepbrother. In 
the same way someone else is put under 
the new member's care. From that 
moment he has one truly sympathetic 
friend to hold hands with him through all 
his struggles, while at the same time his 
own soul is automatically strengthened 
because his weakness must. be made 
strength for the friending of another. 

The club has its regular meeting on 

Saturday night. The roll is called, and 
for every man not answering, inquiry is 
immediately made of the stepbrother. 
If Pythias does not know he immediately 
must get out and hunt up his Damon; 
but as a matter of fact the club members 
keep such watchful tab on one another 
that at the close of the meeting every- 
body knows the progress of the battle 
each is making against the mortal enemy 
of all. 

And now we can pick up the trail 
of empty bottles that ‘leads to Billy 
Johnson. In the first ten years of his 
life as a newspaper man he punished 
liquor with impunity. In the next ten 
years liquor punished him. He lost one 
job after another. He inherited. con- 
siderable property, but drank it down or 
threw it away in drunken revels. He 
took the Keeley cure twice. Three 
times he was confined in various state 
institutions for dipsomaniacs. He made 
many new starts. Influential friends 
helped him with money and opportunities. 


On the last of those occasions he went 
from Boston to New York to accept a 
lucrative position. He rode in a parlor 
car, and had plenty of money in his 
pockets. He was well dressed. On his 
arm was an overcoat made by one of the 
best tailors in Boston. 

He left Boston thus accoutred on a 
Tuesday morning and arrived in New 
York City in the afternoon in the same 
approximate condition. 

On Wednesday morning about eleven 
o'clock he sat freezing on a bench in 
Union Square. One eye was blackened, 
his knuckles were skinned, his clothing 
was muddy and bedraggled, and his hat 
was gone. He had only a few cents in his 
pocket, and was without the remotest idea 
of what had become of his overcoat, his 
suit cases or his money. 

The events of the last hour were per- 
fectly clear to him: For about n 
minutes he had been sitting on the bench 
with his teeth chattering in the January 

gale. In the ten minutes before that 
Bits he remembered being kicked out 
of a barber shop because he had insisted 
they had given him change for a one- 
dollar bill instead of a ten. He judged 
that the ejection had occupied about 
three minutes, and that it had taken the 
other seven to make his way to where 
he now sat, a part of the distance being 
traveled on hands and knees. Of the 
time back of this sixty minutes he had 
no recollection whatever until he came 
to three o'clock of the previous day, 
when he took a drink in a saloon not a 
block from the Grand Central Station— 
just one drink to celebrate his entry upon 
a life of prosperity and teetotalism in 
New York City. 

Johnson was long in getting back to Bos- 
ton; he arrived there a broken man. His 
home had been sold under a mortgage. 
His children were scattered in three states. 
His wife was working as housekeeper for 
a man who had once been in his employ. 


STILL Johnson dreamed of reforming. A 
childish letter from one of his boys in- 
spired him. He talked to his wife; but 
she, without one word of reproach, con- 
fessed her hopelessness. He babbled of 
rehabilitation to his relatives and such 
old-time friends as he could meet. 

The superintendent of the last in- 
stitution in which he had been confined 
reported from the record, not remember- 
ing Johnson personally: "A confirmed 
dipsom: iniac—no hope.” This letter got 
into. Billy's hands. It made him mad. 
It was the moral kick! He tore the let- 
ter up in his wife's presence, declaring 
testily: f 

“I think I have got a little sand left." 

For a while he lived precariously, 
doing odd jobs and drinking freely, but 
continued to look for steady wok In 
reality he was looking for someone who 
would believe in him. At last he heard 
of Mr. Jacoby and went to see him, 
standing wistfully before the hand-rail 
till a tallish young man with a long in- 
quisitive nose, thin flaxen hair, very 
sharp kindly eves, and a mouth that 
smiled easily came out, shook him by 
the hand and looked into his face in a 
manner the most engagingly sympathetic 
that Johnson had ever experienced. 
Jacoby stood with his arm on Billy’s 
shoulder while he told his story in a low 
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voice and wound up by saying, as he had 
i his wife, “I think I have a little sand 
eft.’ 

“Sand!” exclaimed Jacoby with en- 
thusiasm. “Why, of course you have, 
Mr. Johnson! All you want is a job.” 

“Yes,” admitted Johnson, straighten- 
ing up with the feeling of a conqueror 
because at last he had got someone to 
believe in him. '*A job is all I need now." 

“But first,” proposed Mr. Jacoby, 
“you want to go to a doctor and get 
your nerves braced up and some treat- 
ment for that trouble in your legs you 
were telling me about.” 


ME: ACOBY then gave him two 
cards, one to a doctor, and one to 
a manufacturing firm in the suburbs 
asking that he be put to work. This 
latter secured him a position as night 
watchman. 

It must be borne in mind that Johnson 
had been defeated a great many times. 
In the preliminary maneuverings of this 
final campaign he was careful never to 
say he could make good. He only said 
he thought he could make good. He did 
not even tell Mr. Jacoby he would not 
drink on this job. He only told him he 
thought he had one more fight in him. 
So now when he was actually at work he 
made himself pledges but twelve hours 
long. At night he said, "I won't take a 
drink till morning." In the morning again 
he said, “I won't take a drink till night.” 
And every day or two he dropped in to 
see Jacoby. Several times Billy was near 
to a fall, but checked himself by saying, 
“Anyhow, I won't take a drink till I see 
Jacoby.” After he saw Jacoby, for a 
while at least, he didn’t want a drink. 

Besides he was a member of the 
Jacoby Club now, and very much in- 
terested in keeping sober a man named 
Riley. He felt if Riley should some day 
smell liquor on his breath or if he, John- 
son, should get to drinking, it might 
throw Riley out of his stride, or perhaps 
cause him altogether to lose his place 
in the race. 

So between thinking of Riley and of his 
wife, housekeeping for this man who 
used to work for him, and reading 
crudely spelled and tear-stained letters 
from his scattered children, asking to 
come home,—with frequent visits to Mr. 
Jacoby,—the days stretched forward 
until it was three months since Johnson 
had touched liquor. 

One day the manager of the factory 
sent for him and said: 

** Johnson, you are a man of too much 
ability to be wasting your time as you 
are. How does it come about that you 
are doing this sort of thing?” 

Johnson, who in these ninety days had 
done a good deal of thinking, was feeling 
pretty hard against himself. He told 
the manager why he was a night watch- 
man instead of the editor of a great 
daily newspaper, and did it without gloss- 
ing over the story very much. 

“Well,” asked the manager, “do you 
think you are through with the booze 

ame?" 

“In all human probability I am," 
replied Johnson cautiously, as usual with 
him in those days. “Ihave made a good 
many resolutions, but I think I am 
through. I think I have a little sand left.” 

After this talk, Johnson was put to 


work in the shipping department, where 
he had a good chance to become ac- 
quainted with the finished goods. A 
couple of months later he was on the road 
as a salesman. He made good, and after 
four years became manager of an im- 
perunt branch store, in which position 

e has now been for three years. His 
salary has been raised repeatedly. He 
is on his feet financially, physically, and 
morally. His home is reéstablished. 
His wife keeps house for her own husband, 
and the children are back under the 
rooftree. 

It is now seven years since Johnson 
shuffled into Jacoby's outer office, and he 
still feels that he has ‘‘a little sand left.” 

It was a moral “kick” plus the genius 
of a Jew for friendship that put Johnson 
out of the whisky-wrestling game. 


When Lang Was Six Months “From 
Riley's" 


"THE Self-Master Colony sits on the 
crown of a hill a few miles from 
Elizabeth, New Jersey. Fifty acres of 
land surround an old colonial mansion, 
lately refurbished till its tall columns 
leam like marble shafts among the trees. 
t has the usual complement of out- 
buildings, which, however, instead of 
housing horses, cows, fodder, and agri- 
cultural machinery, contain a printing 
office, a rug factory, and other features 
of an industrial home, with a very 
limited farming equip- 
ment crowded into one 
side of the large barn. 

Along one side of the 
Colony runs a country 
road with an interurban 
street-car line, and on the 
side of the terrace over- 
looking this road, where 
all passers may see, the 
words SELF-MAsTER CoL- 
ONY are embroidered in 
cobblestones. On two other 
terraces in other parts of 
the grounds the same 
legend appears, also 
marked out in cobbles. 
Self-Master! This one idea 
is branded all over the 
place, which is a strangely 
unconventional home for 
men who, from whatever 
cause, have lost their grip 
and want to get their 
hands back on the rope. 
As whisky is the greatest 
grip-loosener known to 
civilization the most of 
the men at the Colony are 
alcoholics. 

The presiding genius is 
a man named Andress 
Floyd, but there is an 
assistant genius of great 
importance, Lillian 
Blanche Floyd, who is 
his wife. The Floyds are 
young. Andress was born 
in New England, but for 
all that is a Greek mystic. 
A few years ago he was a 
Wall Street broker picking 
up thousands on a turn of 
the wheel, but the wheel 
turned once too often and 
helost—lost every dollar — 


lost even every interest in making dollars. 
Since that he has devoted himself to pick- 
ing up men after the very old principle 
embodied in the Self-Master Colony. 

The idea is: “Master yourself." But 
Floyd doesn’t preach it to the alcoholics 
and drug fiends and other pieces of human 
débris who inhabit his home, in fact 
says scarcely a word about it. Rather, 
he tries to /ive it, and depends upon the 
intangible influence of his own calm, 
self-controlled life to breed a spirit of 
self-mastery among the forty men his 
home can accommodate. He is the 
Self-Master! 

Across the road from the Colony is 
Riley's—a typical country saloon. To 
the inmates of the Colony, Riley's 
is a sort of testing machine. If a man 
can sit on the Colony well curb and look 
at Riley's indifferently,—as if it were an 
undertaker's shop, for instance,—he is 
getting along. If, on the contrary, at 
the squeak and pouf of these swinging 
doors he wets his lips and shades his 
eyes in an endeavor to catch a glimpse 
of the forms at the bar—why, his 
reform is in no very prosperous state. 

All of which is in accord with the 
Self-Master idea. Indeed, while poor 
weak men are continually taking things 
from the Colony, rugs, tables, blankets, 
anything at all portable and negotiable, 
and exchanging bs for drinks at Riley’s, 
I do not know that Mr. Floyd would like 
Riley to move away. The men have to 
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learn to face the temptation of the road- 
side saloon when they go out. It is 
erhaps well for them to practice on 
Riley s, which thus, all unwittingly, be- 
comes a part of the Colony teaching 
apparatus. 


ABOUT two years ago a rather thick- 
set man with dark eyes and coal- 
black hair lightly streaked with gray 
stood in the door of Riley’s, looking at 
the Colony. Broadly speaking he had 
been drunk for ten years. The name of 
this man was Lang—Arthur Lang. He 
was an alumnus of Princeton University. 

Ten years after graduation he had a 
salary of five thousand dollars a year and 
savings of ten thousand, besides a charm- 
ing wife and two attractive children. 

ut now, twenty years after, he did 
not own a toothbrush, was unable to 
hold a job of any kind, and had not seen 
his wife or children in years, although he 
often slunk craven-heartedly through 
the streets of the city in which they lived. 

Worst of all, there was a stubborn 
streak in Lang’s character which had 
prevented him from trying to reform. 
One way and another he got into various 
institutions for the treatment of alcoholics, 
usually through the sentence of a police 
judge. Finally, judges, court officers, 
and social workers ceased their efforts 
to reform him, giving the man up as 
just one more derelict, stranded on the 
shores of incurable alcoholism. 

Lang noticed this cessation of interest in 
his behalf and it provoked his obstinacy. 
He began to consider that he might re- 
form on his own account if he chose. 
While in this mood and entirely of his 
own volition he started for the Colony, 
but from the Nebo of Riley’s paused to 
spy out the land. 

The Colony had a very thirsty look 
to him, and bs fell back often upon the 
bar for refreshment and encouragement. 
But by the time his last dime was gone 
his resolution had reached the sticking 
point and he moved unsteadily across 
the way and executed a detour which 
landed him at the back door of the 
institution. 

It was near the close of the day. The 
odor of coffee and hearty food was com- 
ing from the kitchen. A half dozen men 
were washing about a well that stood in 
the yard. Others were coming in from 
the fields and issuing from the doors of 
the printing shop and the rug factory. 
The drunkard was struck with the air 
of quiet orderliness that prevailed. Every- 
body seemed contented. Also, everybody 
seemed to have been at work. 

“Sit down,” said one of the men, 
motioning to the steps leading to the 
kitchen. "Supper'll be ready soon.” 

Presently a man came out of the rear 
entrance to the mansion, strolled past 
the kitchen door and stopped among the 
men who had gathered in groups as 
the supper hour approached. The new- 
comer was tall, clean-shaven and almost 
dapper looking, with small hazel eyes and 
plenty of chestnut hair. He wore a 
closely buttoned brown frock coat, a 
large fedora hat, also brown, and carried 
himself with a certain reserve, yet at 
the same time was frankly cordial. Lang, 
reading him quickly with the suspicious 
eye of the alcoholic, decided that this 
was the boss—the supreme Self-Master, 


Mr. Floyd, of whom he had been hear- 
ing at Riley’s. Presently Mr. Floyd 
greeted him, kindly but casually, al- 
though Lang had a feeling that he was 
being looked over rather carefully. 

The supper was a generous meal. 
There were three tables in three rooms, 
and Lang learned that these tables 
differed in degree of respectability and 
that men were promoted or demoted 
from table to table according to conduct. 
At the first table in an inner room Lang 
was permitted a glimpse of the most 
advanced members of the Colony, with 
Mr. Floyd sitting at the head and Mrs. 
Floyd at the foot. Lang resolved that 
if they admitted him to the Colony he 
would do just about anvthing if it could 
win him the privilege of sitting down once 
more at a table like that with a gentleman 
at the head of it and a lady at the foot. 
At the close of the meal the cook ap- 

roached him, pointed to a scrubbing 
beish and a bucket of water, and said: 

“If you want to, you can scrub the 
kitchen floor.” 

The kitchen in which food is cooked 
for forty men, and one half of which is 
used as a third-degree dining table, is 
likely to need considerable scrubbing. 
Lang had never done work so menial 
as this. An hour before the cook would 
have got the scrubbing brush in his face 
for such a suggestion, but some subtlety 
in the atmosphere of the Colony was per- 
colating into Lang's stubborn soul. Any- 
way the cook had said, “Zf you want to," 
and Lang had somehow a feeling that he 
wanted to. 

It was worth a week's work of any 
kind to be treated as he had been for the 
last hour, not as a freak, or a social 
derelict, but as a man. Moreover, he 
had gleaned from the table talk that the 
cook, who had been an awful “souse,” 
was now four months from Riley's. 
Lang looked at him with awe and 
wondered if he himself would ever be 
"four months from Riley’s.” He took 
the brush and attacked the floor, making 
as long a job of it as possible, and as 
thorough. 

After breakfast the next morning, 
despite two good meals and a night's 
sleep, the newcomer was in a highly 
nervous condition. The other men went 
to their tasks; but he, having none and 
no strength left for one, now that the 
effects of yesterday's whisky had worn 
off, sat weakly on the well curb and 
gazed toward Riley's. 

In the most casual manner imaginable 
Mr. Floyd, looking thoroughly im- 
maculate and more the Self-Master than 
ever, sauntered out of the house and 
asked Lang if he wished to remain at 
the Colony. Lang, although wishing 
more than anything else in the world at 
the moment to be leaning up against 
Riley's bar, could not find it in his heart 
to seem unappreciative and replied that 
he did. 

Mr. Floyd then told him that he was 
welcome to stay as long as he wished, 
which seemed very nice, but also assured 
him that he was at liberty to leave 
whenever he chose to do so, there being 
no restraints upon him whatever; that 
the place was just a home for any man 
who needed one, a place where he would 
be treated in a kind, self-respecting way, 
being expected to do some regular work 


for which he would be paid a small wage, 
and to bear a mutual share in the life 
of the home. As long as a man toted 
fair he would be permitted to remain; 
when he ceased to do so he would be 
compelled to go. 

Compelled to go! Permitted to remain! 
To Lang these were startlingly new ideas, 
when related to a home for inebriates. 
He had been sentenced for definite terms 
to such institutions in the past. 

“Take a rest to-day, and I will assign 
you to work in the morning," said Mr. 
Floyd, moving off. “By the way, Lang," 
he added, “if you happen to want a 
drink and think you ought to have it, 
go to Mrs. Floyd: and she will give it 
to you.” 


ANG stared in amazement. He was 
so surprised that he almost fell in the 
well, but lost no time in inquiring where 
Mrs. Floyd might be found. He got the 
drink. It was not exactly dispensed with 
alacrity, but—he got it—and knew if 
the case became urgent with him he 
might get another. But this very thing 
of putting the final decision up to him- 
self begot a powerful impulse to self- 
mastery. In p the whole program of 
the day at the Colony was one long pro- 
vocation to self-mastery. 

He could stay or go, scrub the floor or 
not, take one necessary drink or not— 
self'—it was up to self, an appeal to self 
all the way along. They had arranged 
it in the Colony with the simplicity of a 
kindergarten game. Every reaction was in 
plain sight, was sure and automatic— 
punishments were clearly self-inflicted 
and rewards were plainly self-admin- 
istered. 

In the first week or ten days Lang 
suffered greatly from weakness and 
nervous attacks. When he felt that he 
could no longer keep from going to 
Riley's, he sought Mrs. Floyd, but after 
two weeks he was able to fight through 
the day entirely without liquor. 

Association with the men in the Colony, 
some of whom were winning their battles 
and some of whom were losing, also 
served to deepen Lang's resolve. But the 
greatest spur of all came from the con- 
stant procession of helpless wrecks which 
appeared daily at the back door, as he 
had come. Each of these was given food 
and a kind word; but not one in ten 
could be received because the home was 
already full to overflowing. Lang knew 
what it meant to wander homeless and 
houseless upon the highroads in all kinds 
of weather. He did not want to slip 
back into the hopeless ways of a drunkard 
again, and above all he did not wish to 
do anything which might cause Mr. 
Floyd to cast him out of his comfortable 
home. 

As the weeks slipped along it became 
easier to control his appetite. At the 
end of six months he felt that he had 
conquered. He could look across at 
Riley's and laugh and snap his fingers. 
Sull he felt a peculiar reluctance to leave 
the home ana: try himself in the world 
again. Although now a self-master so 
far as liquor and some other bad habits 
were concerned, he clung by every in- 
stinct to the home which had been such 
a haven to his shipwrecked life. He 
lacked confidence. His brain had so 
long been bred to alcohol that he found 
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it difficult to trust its sober processes. 
But fortunately an incident occurred 
which greatly renewed his faith in him- 
self. This came through a visit of 
Colby, a brother of Bainbridge Colby, to 
Mr. Floyd, of whom he is very fond. 
The visitor saw a man at the home en- 
gaged in a lonely game of chess with him- 
self, and being one of the crack chess 
players of the country he good-humoredly 
dropped down at the other side of the 
table and began to play, at the same 
time looking off Run the room, talking 
to Mr. Floyd, and letting his mind flit 
over a variety of subjects. But after a 
time the situation on the board abruptly 
claimed him. Scrutinizing keenly the 
face of his opponent, at whom he had 
barely glanced before, he concentrated 
all his attention upon the chessmen, for- 
getting Mr. Floyd, the home and all his 
surroundings, until he had won the 
game. 

The lonely chess player was Lang. 
He had been beaten, but by a champion. 
The glow of victory was in his heart. If 
he could make Mr. Colby extend himself 
to win a chess game, he guessed he was 
pretty good himself. The next day he 
left the Colony, a graduate. Unwilling, 
however, to undertake the nerve-strung 
work of a salesman, which was the work 
in which his successes had been made, 
he ,obtained a clerical position in a 
great manufacturing company where he 
was just one among ten thousand em- 
ployees, where personality was entirely 
unknown and unappraised, where the 
holding of his position depended sole- 
ly upon his ability to do the work 
required of him. His wages were six- 
teen dollars a week. He lived frugally. 
The first sixty dollars which he saved 
was applied to the repayment of sixty 
dollars of the expense money of a firm 
by which he was employed, and which 
he had wrongfully used while on a 
debauch. Thereafter he began to recall 
all the old friends and acquaintances 
from whom he had borrowed dollars and 
halves and quarters during his drinking 
days, and to return these small amounts. 
As far as he can remember this has now 
been done. His wages have been in- 
creased to twenty-one dollars per weck. 
He has money in the bank, he is in cor- 
respondence with his wife and she has 


High hangs the hollow, ringing shield of heaven, 
Embossed with stars; the thin air wounds like steel, 
Stark and resilient as a Spanish blade. 

Sharp snaps the rigid lake's mysterious ice, 

And the prim, starchy twigs of naked trees 


Crackle metallic in an unfelt wind; 
A light-poised Damoclean scimitar 
The faintly-damascened pale moon. 


O hark! 


Benumbed 
Shrinks the racked earth griped in the hand of Cold. 
Swift, anvil-ringing iron hoofs 

Drum down the boreal interstellar space— 

The Blue Knight rides, spurring his snorting stallion 
Out of the dark side of the frozen moon,— 

Eyes crueller than a beryl-sheathed crevasse, 


He had only a few cents in his pocket, and was without the remotest 
idea of what had become of his overcoat, his suit cases or his money 


said that she will return to him when he 
can make a home for her. 

Lang got his “kick” at the Colony in that 
daily and hourly dramatization of the self- 
master idea. lt did not come in one 
single shock, but in a succession of im- 
pulses that were like the blows of a 
pneumatic hammer. 

The notable thing is that none of these 
men was reformed against his own will. 
Each achieved it by getting hold of some 
principle of self-mastery. Happily for 
these men, a considerable leaven of self 
remained in each. Alcoholism demor- 


Winter Night 
By John Reed 


alizes the self and disintegrates the 
personality, and the power to respond 
to a moral kick, however administered, 
must be dependent upon the amount of 
moral force which remains undestroyed. 
This is also the experience of the drug 
cures for alcoholism. As one of these 
drug administrants puts it: “There must 
be some man left to work upon.” In 
other words, the man who comes back 
from whisky, by whatever road he 
travels, in addition to getting his moral 
"kick," must, in the words of Billy 
Johnson, “have a little sand left." 


Breath like the chilly fog of polar seas, 
Glaciers for armor on his breast and thighs, 


A polished Alp for helmet, and for plume 


The league-long Northern Lights behind him floating, 
Wave on wave of prismatic blazoning 


Glorious up the sky! 


The Blue Knight rides 


With his moon-shimmering, flame-tipped lance at rest,— 
Drives at the world— Crash! and the brittle earth 
Bursts like a crystal goblet,—shivering, falling, — 
Shivers, splinters brustling, tinkling, jarring,— 
Jangling in fading dissonance down the void,— 
Jangling down the unplumbed void forever. . . . 
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Arnold William Brunner 


A distinguished architect, a great worker, who has 
contributed much to the city-planning movement — 
to make cities more convenient and more beautiful 


I. A famous architect and city-planner 
I. The farm boys counsellor and friend 
III The negro potato kins”of Kansas 
IV. Aremarkable railroad si$nalman 
V. Awoman who provides fashionable 
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ARNOLDWILLIAM BRUNNER, 
/5N the architect, is an interest- 
NN ting person because he has 

an idea, and works at it. In 

fact, he has several. And 

they are original because 
they are as ancient as artistry. But the 
main one is work—careful, painful labor. 
He admits that he is painstaking; à propos 
of his architectural plans he says: “I 
don't know as much as some people, so | 
make models of my buildings." Why? 
So he can study the details, the tiny points 
that slip by on mere drawings. That is 
probably why Mr. Brunner's achieve- 
ments are as perfect as he can conceive. 
He conceives big but practically, for he 
wants to see results now. 

Big effects result from attention to 
details, their relation to the whole, the 
relation of the whole to its environment. 
Architecture is a stern mistress, says Mr. 
Brunner. Her worship involves a study 
of design, mechanics, sculpture, traffic, 
furniture, rugs, electric fixtures, mural 
painting, popular taste, elevator con- 
struction, economics, manners and cus- 
toms. Mr. Brunner's working hours 
would appall a sweatshop. To-night he 
is off for Cleveland to address a banquet 
and consult on the plan of a city. To- 
morrow night he takes the train back. 
Upon arrival he will be five or ten minutes 
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Will B. Otwell 


Corn and boys are his hobbies. 


He edits a little magazine which reaches monthly 40,000 


boys. It's just a friendly little sheet to help very real boys. The upper picture shows 
him in one of his experimental fields, viewing a wonderful crop of soy beans 


late—the train's fault, not his—for a 
committee meeting of a hospital which 
he is building. Immediately afterward 
a man from the West will see him about a 
bank of which he is supervising architect. 


'Then will come a meeting of the Fifth 
Avenue Association, which contemplates 
the improvement of that street. All 
this lies outside of the strict routine of 
his business. Mr. Brunner takes his 
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J. G. Groves 


A negro farmer who is the “potato king” of Kansas. 
five thousand bushels was the output of the Groves farm last 4 
He lives in a twenty-two-room E 


year. Scientific farming did it. 
house with all the conveniences of a 


engagements like a man hunting for a 
job. Mr. Brunner’s hobby and delight is 
the winning of competitions. Competi- 
tions for a building are judged from plans 
anonymously submitted. His first. win- 
ning was the Temple Beth-El on Central 
Park East. Later he won an interesting 
competition for the Federal Building in 
Cleveland, Ohio. The building must be 
monumental, yet an office building, for 
therein are contained court rooms, 
customs, and post-office. It must be 
impressive enough for the court, and not 
too impressive for the post-office. Com- 
merce and Justice, though sometimes com- 
patible in the concrete (no pun intended !), 
are difficult in architecture. Mr. Brunner 
put up a life-size plaster model of part 
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modern city dwelling 


of the facade, and 
brought them grace- 
fully together. Then 
out of twenty aspirants, he won the 
lans for the great State Department 
uilding at Washington. It involved 
an office building combined with a state 
palace as splendid as those of Old World 
Courts. There are consular offices, 
clerks’ quarters, a law library; a state 
banquet hall, a hall for international con- 
ferences, state apartments. His treat- 
ment of this boten: has been perhaps 
the most distinguished success of his life. 

Mr. Brunner is probably the most 
accomplished city-planner in America. 
The Cleveland Federal Building is part 
of the Cleveland "group" plan, of which 


sy, 


he is a member of the super- 
vising commission. The 
State Building is part of 
the great Washington Plan. 
In collaboration he has made 
plans for Rochester, Balti- 
more, and Grand Rapids, 
Michigan; all have been 
accepted, and there are al- 
ready results. 

In addition Mr. Brunner 
builds houses, park pavilions, 
commercial buildings. He 
did the Mount Sinai Hos- 
pital, the present standard 
for hospital buildings; the 
Columbia School of Mines 
is Brunner's; so are the New 
York Public Baths. 

Mr. Brunner regrets that 
hislife has become somewhat 
narrow. He has no time to 
ride horseback, as was his 
wont, to exhibit any more 
in the water-color society, 
or to read as seriously as he 
once did. However, he finds 
leisure to travel and sketch 
landscapes, which is one of 
his hobbies, and to read 
Kipling before going to bed. 
Mr. Brunner takes respon- 
sibility seriously, so he has 
plenty of it. As the only- 
architect on the New York 
Art Commission, which has 
under control the artistic 
destinies of New York's 
ways, parks, ornaments and 
public buildings, he has 
helped to pass on plans ag- 
gregating bey million 
dollars in 1910. President of 
the New York Chapterof the 
American Institute of Archi- 
tects, he is an officer of 
several other organizations, 


and has recently been elected a member 
of the National Academy of Design. 

You meet a short, erect, trim man, who 
looks less than his fifty-three years, with 
extraordinarily young and friendly eyes, 
as is characteristic only of youth and of 
those who serve an art and serve it well. 
And just one more point, worthy of 
notice among a people who have lost the 
art of conversation—when you are with 
Mr. Brunner you are listening to such 
conversation as you haven't heard in a 
long time—lucky if you ever heard any- 
thing to match it in the whole course of 
your life. 
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Will B. Otwell 


IS name is Otwell Will B. 
Orwell. He looks like the Man 
from Home, lives on a farm 
near Carlinville, Illinois, and 

has done more than any other one man 
in the world to keep the country boy on 
the land. 

He calls the boys in his organizations 
“Otwell’s Farmer Boys" and addresses 
forty thousand of them monthly through 
the pages of the magazine he edits under 
that name. 

To be an Otwell Farmer Boy you must 
stay on the farm, compete for die prizes, 
offered yearly through Mr. Otwell's 
efforts for good seed corn; you must read 
the magazine; sign the pledge, if you are 
an honor boy, and come to the big round- 
up on the first Saturday in October. 

Eastern people who think that Chicago 
is Illinois owe it to their education to go 
to that round-up. They will learn then 
that Illinois is a corn field, and will have 
a chance to see the boys who are going 
to grow the grain. 

he night before the round-up every 
farmhouse is full to overflowing; the 
country hotel is packed; boys are sleeping 
in wagons and in the square rolled up in 
blankets. While still more of them are 
galloping down moonlit roads in order 
to be there on the morrow. 

Will B. Otwell has had a great deal to 
say through the pages of the “Farmer 
Boy," which isn't an agricultural journal, 
just a friendly little sheet where he 
talks with boys, about the desirability of 
early rising. His boys take him at his 
word the morning of the round-up, and 
begin calling at the farmhouse, cheering 
at the gate, in horseback brigades, and 
inquiring "What's the matter with 
Otwell?" at about four o'clock, a. M. 

At eleven the 
It's not much dta spectacle looked at in 
one way; no squads of police, nor 
postmen, nor regular troops like your 
city parades. It’s just made up of boys, 
ordinary, sunburned country boys, such 
as ne every man in the state once was 
himself; some of them riding the old 
sorrel horse tired from the plow, others 
on good mounts; many of them barefoot; 
others in store clothes and derby hats, 
large enough to pull well down over their 
ears to defy prairie winds; none of them 
in uniform except for the scarfs of true 
blue across their breasts with the three 
letters in red: “O. F. B.” But here they 
come, four abreast and eight abreast— 
five miles of them! 

And they are all there because Will B. 
Orwell said through the pages of the 
little paper: "Boys, the crops are in; 
let's meet and talk it all over.” 

Do you wonder the boys that live on 
lonely farms love this man, this Farmer 
Otwell? They have written him 90.000 
letters to tell him so. Their pictures 
paper his office wall. Twenty-five thou- 
sand of them were contestants for prize 
corn last year alone. They represented 
thirty-two states from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. Thirty thousand signed the 
pledge to abstain from tobacco, profanity 
and liquor because he said good boys grew 
good corn. Six thousand of them have 
opened savings accounts in local banks 
because he said farmer boys ought to 
begin to save early. 
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James O. Fagan 
A signalman, earning not more than $2.50 a day, who is universally 


recognized as an authority on railroads. 


His '' Confessions of a Rail- 


road Signalman " is already a classic 


At the World’s Fair in St. Louis, 
Otwell was given charge of the agri- 
cultural exhibits for his state, and all he 
had to do to attract the attention of the 
world was to pile up pyramids of golden 
corn, every ten ears sealed with a boy’s 
photograph, and the whole inscribed 
“Grown by the Farmer Boys of Illinois." 
The United States Government officials 
were so impressed with that exhibit that 
they issued a bulletin describing it. 
‘Twenty-four states and many foreign 
countries wrote to Otwell for particulars 
of the movement. 

I imagine that many of them marveled 
at the simplicity of his methods, for Will 
B. Otwell would be the last man to tell 
them that the success of the whole plan 
was a triumph of personality. In other 
words that he succeeded because he liked 
boys and they liked him. 

When he is scheduled to speak in a 


country schoolhouse or Chautauqua tent, 
in the words of Riley, you would think 
“the boy house had broke loose,” so many 
come to hear him. 

On such occasions something in his 
manner, homely and kind with a hint of 
great reserve force, makes him seem more 
like the Man from Home than ever, as 
he stands there looking down into that 
sea of young faces, and saying with our 
Western accent: "I believe with all my 
heart that the best place for a boy to 

row to be a good man is the farm. I 
believe he has ten chances on the broad 
acres to succeed and be a good man to 
one chance in the citv, surrounded by 
vice and smoke and noise." 

At the close the boys come pouring up 
to shake his hand, “ Mr. Otwell, I’m one of 
your honor boys. I drove ten miles to 
get here to see you to-night." 


"Did you, Sonny! Well, I'm not 
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much to look at, but I’m awful glad you 
came,” and he is-—that’s why he succeeds. 
OCTAVIA ROBERTS 


J. G. Groves 


ROM the veranda of his elegant, 

twenty-two-room country home 

overlooking the fertile Kaw Valley, 

J. G. Groves, negro farmer, can 
look down on his domain—320 acres of 
potatoes. It’s a “domain” rather than 
a farm, because Groves is the “potato 
king" of Kansas—recognized as such, 
respected, envied, imitated. Fifty-hve 
thousand bushels was the output of the 
Groves farm last year, and the maximum 
yield for one acre was 396 bushels! Of 
course there is ‘Groves’ own way” back of 
these big yields, but it is not a secret. Infact 
the “king” has confessed it often in farmers’ 
meetings and in farm papers, much to the 
good of potato growing in Kansas. 

Like many another industrial monarch 
of the day 'the breath that made Groves 
“king” was a long one—thirty years long. 
Years of intelligent, well-directed toil 
they were, too, for since the very first 
day, way back in 1882 when he came to 
the Kaw Valley with only a few dollars, 
rented six acres and started on his famous 
spudotic career, Groves has been a 
faithful follower after scientific ways. 
There isn’t much doubt that that is the 
reason he is “king.” And in the Kaw 
Valley of Kansas where farmers are de- 
voting their lives to potato growing it 
means something to be the champion. 

It isn’t every farmer that can get the 
big yields with potatoes. It requires a 
wide knowledge of methods under varying 
conditions. On a farm adjoining the 
Groves acres is a farmer who has been a 

otato grower for several years. But 
Ris land, endowed with the same natural 
characteristics as that of the “potato 
king,” produced only 125 bushels an acre 
as a maximum yield last year—271 
bushels short of the top yield of his 
illustrious neighbor. This grower lacked 
the experience of thirty years, which is a 
part of the champion’s capital. 

To tell in a paragraph how Groves 
makes an acre yield 396 bushels of pota- 
toes in one crop it might be put this way, 
using the words of the champion himself: 
“Prepare the ground thoroughly: learn 
to know good seed, then plant only that 
kind; cut the seed by hand, not by 
machinery, a machine cannot properly 
divide the eyes of a potato; plant in rows 
twenty-seven to thirty inches apart and 
ten to twelve inches in the row—by 
close planting we get 22,000 hills to the 
acre, while scanty planting allows only 
about 14,000 hills; cultivate frequently 
to conserve the moisture; stir the sub- 
soil once a year by deep plowing; and 
spray when bugs or blight come.” 

Even though Groves has intensified 
the production of his land to the high 

oint of nearly 400 bushels an acre he still 
Dalene his fields have not given their 
maximum yields. 

“Years ago,” said Groves, recently, 
"my best yield was 70 bushels an acre. 
By scientific methods I have raised that 
maximum yield to 396 bushels. My 
faith makes me believe that by this same 
science I can go on still further—even 
to doubling the yield of last year.” 


Grow good potatoes, and the market 
will come to you, Groves believes. Be 
fair in the grading. Don’t throw in any- 
thing and everything. Get away from 
the desire to make an extra ten dollars a 
car by putting in culls. A good reputa- 
tion means ten to fifteen cents more on 
the bushel, he says. That’s the premium 
he got last year on a twenty-two carload 
lot to a Chicago commission firm. And 
as a result of that shipment this same 
firm early in 1913 offered to take the 
entire output of the Groves farm this 
season, sight unseen. 

Eight Groves boys, all large enough to 
work, help to run the big potato farm. 
With the attractions of a big city only 
ten miles away you might think that the 
senior Groves’s biggest problem would be 
to keep those eight boys on the farm. 
But it isn’t. He has made every son 
interested in the home place by giving 
him an interest in the farm’s business, 
and a voice in its operation. Every son 
twenty-one years old or older has a bank 
account of his own. And when a change 
in the business is contemplated or when 
a new undertaking is planned, father and 
sons discuss and plan the business to- 
gether. 

The Groves domain consists of 500 
acres in all—320 acres of which are 
devoted to potato growing. Fruit, feed 
crops, and truck are produced on the 
remaining 180 acres, which is less fertile 
upland. The valley land probably is 
worth $300 an acre, while the upland is 
valued at $100 an acre. That makes the 
potato farm worth about $115,000. 

HARLAN D. SMITH 


James O. Fagan 
GONG reverberated, and Fagan 


the towerman, gray, eagle-eyed, 

whirled with suddenness strange 

for a man of more than fifty 
years. He peered along the steel ribbons 
running endlessly away side by side, 
stepped to a telegraph key and clipped 
off a brief message, rested a bony hand 
on one of a score of levers, then flung his 
loosely knit body forward until the clutch 
clicked. Far up the track a semaphore 
stiffened out against the sky and a laden 
passenger train thundered with a shriek 
down the course. 

The telegraph key called this adven- 
turous littérateur of the tower at sixteen 
from his humble Scotland home. His 
parents had sent him from Inverness to a 
Manchester school, and there, with the 
thoroughness that stamps all he does, he 
won a scholarship and studied electricity 
and the sciences. He wanted to lay sea 
cable, wanted to tramp the world, so he ap- 
prenticed himself on an old hulk of a ship 
setting out on a cable-laying expedition, 
and went straight to the most treacherous 
cable bed in the world—along the coast 
of Portugal, thence to the Canary Islands 
and on to Rio Janeiro. He liked South 
America and he was tired of laying sea 
cable, so he remained there for nigh three 
years. Then the lure of gold got into his 
blood, so he shipped to Africa and there, 
by the by, the lure of battle enticed him 
with adventurers from all over the world 
to war on the Kaffirs and into the battle 
of Majuba Hill With some of his 


venturesome comrades he recrossed the 


Atlantic, and in the spring of 1881 went 
to work as a telegrapher for the Boston 
and Lowell Railroad. There he worked 
for five years, then he went to the Deer- 
field station. of the Fitchburg, and 
eventually to the signal tower in West 
Cambridge, where, for twenty-two years, 
with a single intermission, when he was 
chief clerk in the office of the super- 
intendent of the old Fitchburg road, he 
has been perched up there in his nest, 
seven days a week, earning at best two 
dollars and fifty cents a day, throwing 
far-away switches, listening to the chatter 
of the telegraph, studying economics and 
sociology, thinking, speculating, and now 
and then writing a story for the “Black 
Cat,” or a tale for little children. 

It is a striking fact that, after a youth 
of wild adventure, he should: have been 
willing to stay for twenty-two years in a 
humble railroad position. The answer is 
his tremendous intellectual curiosity; 
curiosity which drove him to a world of 
literature—to Shakespeare, Bacon, and 
the Bible—which he had never dreamt of. 

He got a day’s leave one week, and 
that day a busy editor of the “Atlantic 
Monthly” was informed by the office 
boy that a man was waiting in the ante- 
room. “Another man with an idea, eh, 
Buddie?” “Yes, sir," answered the 
boy, “he looks like a railroad man, sir.” 
The editor heard the gaunt eagle of a man 
in disordered clothes utter a few short 
sentences enlivened with concrete illus- 
tration, bristling with picturesqueness and 
power. Straightway fe asked Fagan the 
towerman to write an article. When 
that was done, and needed no rewriting, 
he asked for a series of them, and the 
series was made into a book called ''Con- 
fessions of a Railroad Signalman." Three 
presidents— Tuttle of the Boston & 
Maine, Eliot of Harvard, Roosevelt of the 
United States—sent for him. The first 
asked his coóperation, the second, his 
instruction, the third his friendship. 
Henceforth Fagan the Littérateur, and 
Fagan the Towerman, was Fagan the 
Thinker, and Fagan the Authority on 
Railroads. ''We've got a phenomenon 
in our West Cambridge tower," a super- 
intendent told President Tuttle. “Give 
him access to everything, help him all 

ou can,” was the president’s reply, and 
enceforth the little West Cambridge 
tower loomed large on the railroad map. 

He would have soldierly discipline 
among railroad employees, a policy 
prompted perhaps by rearing in Europe 
and service in Africa, and "the passer- 
by ought not to be obliged to look for 
trains, trains should look for passers- 
by,” the Signalman declares. “The trouble 
nowadays," he says, shifting to public 
affairs, "is. not what we're doing so 
much as what we're overdoing.” . .. 
“When the people improve, the corpora- 
tions will improve. When.shippers and 
passengers become more conscientious, 
trainmen will follow suit." . . . "We're 
heckling the corporations too much. An 
honest, fair corporation is the finest in- 
dustrial institution the world has ever 
known." 

He likes struggle. When telegrapher's 
cramp stiffened his right hand, he taught 
his left the old-time skill of his right. His 
isa keen, gray-eyed face, with sinewy, loose- 
skined neck and taut skin that stretches 
over a large nose and chin—a gaunt 
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eagle of a man in shirt sleeves who stands 
cool and alert in his tower, amid the din 
of chattering telegraph keys, whistling 
trains and whirring signal bells, leaning on 
one of the levers, and always thinking 
with the same clear certainty that he 
employs when the gong sounds and he 
flings a switch a half mile away. 
DONALD WILHELM 


Mrs. R. W. Hawkesworth 

WIDOW in her weeds stood on 

Hotel in New York one autumn 

morning looking rather dubiously 
signed. They committed her to an ex- 
penditure of six thousand dollars, and 
name. Among the other parties to the 
contracts were Alma Glick, Geraldine 
Hotel. This was the first step (decided 
on hastily that morning while she was 
Orange), toward giving a series of sub- 
scription entertainments, which she had 
to undertake. . 

Her husband had just died, leaving 
lishment and a cultivated knowledge of 
music— nothing more. Everyone said, 
lessons." She replied, "Yes, isn't it?” 
Yet she knew that she was going to do 

Her acquaintances were the wealthy, 
fashionable men and women of New York 
that they did wish the city provided 
"something different" in the way of 
about for something unique for their 
private parties. Opera stars rigidly 
conventional evening dress and reading 
from their notes, would not do. The 
she could fill. 

It takes a certain amount of nerve to 
have it first to make, and yet not so 
much as it sometimes requires to ask a 
lacked utterly the courage to do the 
latter. The only thing she requested was 
and this they did. All she had with which 
to back up her signature for six thousand 
got up her entertainment, with dis- 
tinguished stars performing in surround- 
English ballads were given in an Old 
English garden, with Watteau shepherd- 


the stone steps of the Plaza 
at a set of contracts that she had just 
she knew she had no such sum to her 
Farrar, Adeline Genee, and the Plaza 
commuting from her home in East 
been unanimously advised by friends not 
her in possession of an expensive estab- 
“It is nice that you can give music 
no such thing. 
and she had heard them say many times 
entertainments. Hostesses were looking 
standing beside a piano, costumed in 
woman felt that here was a need which 
sign away six thousand dollars, when you 
friend. to ay a five-dollar ticket. She 

y 

that her acquaintances act as patronesses, 
dollars was a list of their names. She 
ings appropriate to the songs. Old 
esses herding real sheep. People of 


fashion came, and they jumped at the 
opportunity afforded them. They have 
been asking her to provide their private 
entertainments ever since. 

Mrs. R. W. Hawkesworth is the woman 
producer, and to fashionable Eastern 
society the name has come to have as 
much significance as those of Hammer- 
stein and Frohman in their fields. She 
has practically remodeled the art of 
“smart” entertaining. She has carried 
the business of the stage producer into 
private residences, and for single per- 
formances with invited guests of less 
than four hundred in number she gets 
up spectacles not much less elaborate 
than some of the Broadway productions. 
She takes as many as P dcus per- 
formers to places one hundred miles 
distant for a single evening. 

When Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish recently 
got up her Mother Goose costume ball 
at Newport, her first step, long before 
an invitation was issued, was to send 
for Mrs. Hawkesworth. The two sat in 
the sun parlor of the Crossways, Mrs. 
Fish's summer home by the ocean, and 
talked over the possibilities for such a 
party. Something had to be offered 
outside of the diversion which the guests 
themselves would provide with their 
own impersonations. Mrs. Hawkesworth 
thought out what it should be. In the 
Louis XVI. ballroom is a bay window. 
She ordered a Mother Goose book six feet 
tall and arranged it in the alcove on an 
easel. As the guests arrived it rested 
in its place closed. At midnight, when 
they were all assembled, Mrs. Hawkes- 
worth, dressed as a fairy, stepped up to 
the book, tapped it with her wand, and 
watched it open. Out of the first page, 
as if operated by machinery, sprang a 
live Little Boy Blue. He danced to one 
side of the ballroom and waited there for 
his mates. Jack and Jill, carrying a 
pail of water between them, sprang from 

age two. They were followed by Mary 

ary Quite Contrary, Old Mother 
Hubbard, Little Bo-Peep, and the whole 
Mother Goose family, all of whom as- 
sembled in the middle of the room and 
danced a quadrille. 

Mrs. Hawkesworth has unusual dancers 
on her lists of performers, as well as 
singers with taking “specialties,” to say 
nothing of famous stars. But what her 
patrons keep demanding is "something 
new.” To provide it she has explored the 
hedges and the byways. She once had 
two garlanded oxen draw a group of 
Morris dancers onto the smooth lawn of 
a country residence. No Watteau fan 
ever showed a more bucolic scene of 
cultivated rusticity than the tableau of 
oxen, flower-draped ox-cart, and berib- 
boned dancers. The off ox tossed his 
head and tail until they met on his 


hairy, round side. In the movement he 
caught sight of his brightly dressed 
audience, whom he surveyed with brown- 
eved indifference, and he got a hand for 
himself. alone. 

Mrs. Hawkesworth scoured Rhode 
Island for that team. After she found the 
oxen, they offered no assurance that they 
would consent to appear at a fashionable 
entertainment. Certainly they would 
not go unless conducted by their accus- 
tomed driver, Pete, and they might 
repudiate him when dressed in costume. 
Mrs. Hawkesworth returned to New 
York and had Pete's entire apparel made 
on the tentative approval of the oxen. 
When he got into it and went to speak to 
them, they surveyed him without en- 
thusiasm but with a mild indifference, 
presaging that they probably would not 
make a scene. Even at that, their 
behavior was not assured, for they them- 
selves had to be costumed. Mrs. Hawkes- 
worth watched very anxiously indeed as 
Pete slipped the bright garlands over 
their heads; then she knew that her 
entertainment was saved for they took 
to their decorations proudly. 

She once set her heart on producing 
the midnight spectacle of five hundred 
butterflies flying free in a ballroom with 
a spot-light on them. She never thought 
that butterflies might be hard to catch. 
Watching them in their frail flight from 
hedge to hydrangea, it seemed as if this 
would be the simplest feature she ever 
arranged. Three days before the pageant 
three butterflies had been brought in. 
Children, hearing that large sums were 
offered for the held butterflies, caught 
one now and then and brought it flapping 
by one wing to the hostess's front door. 
They demanded of a perplexed butler one 
penny, and on receipt of it departed until 
the money was spent and the confections 
consumed. Meantime the butterfly died. 

Mrs. Hawkesworth, on arriving at the 
summer residence, organized a compan 
of the children of the neighborhood with 
one little boy at the head, who promptly 
got all the others to work for him at the 
rate of five butterflies for one cent. She 
found out how to keep them in captivity 
and bought paper bags for the little boy 
to hang them in from trees. When the 
night of the ball arrived, the five hundred 
butterflies were delivered in good con- 
dition and they made a brilliant spectacle 
for a moment, with the spot light on them. 
But they never appeared again, for the 
white glare burned their lives out. 

Mrs. Hawkesworth never repeats a 
pog Her business is keeping 

lasé people amused, and after six years 
at it she has them still demanding with 
each mention of an entertainment to be 
given by her, "What Next?" 
MARY ISABEL BRUSH 


Photogravures of Interesting People 


Next month this department will appear in a new dress. 
By the use of a new and revolutionary process of engrav- 
ing and printing we are able to present the portraits of 
Interesting People not as half-tones but as photogravures, 


and in ink of a different and richer color. 
go so far as to say that this recent invention may cause 
changes in the art of printing as important as was the 
displacement of the old wood engraving by the half-tone. 


Some experts 


THE MAN WHO WOULD 
BE VULGAR 


A Story of tbe Chorus and the Front Row 
By PHILIP CURTISS 


Illustrations by WALLACE MORGAN 


UST because a man is wealthy, it is 

no sign that he has no pleasure in 

life. I know perfectly well that it 

has been the fashion for sociologists, 
socialists, and society phobes to state the 
contrary until the world has now come to 
believe that the life of the wealthy con- 
sists of nothing but one endless grind of 
dances, house parties, wine suppers, and 
yachting trips, with never a spark of 
pleasure, never a glimpse of lighter 
things, to break through the dull monot- 
ony. I am not saying that as a general 
rule they are not right, yet I still main- 
tain that, given that greatest of all gifts, 
a cheerful and happy disposition,a will- 
ingness always to look on the bright side 
of seemingly dark matters, and, most of 
all, an imagination—given these, I still 
maintain that, with pluck and optimism, 
a man can ever find some spark of happi- 
ness in life, no matter how 
wealthy he may be, no mat- 
ter how luxurious his sur- 
roundings. 

In making this statement I | 
realize that I am laying my- || 
self open to being called by 
the general public what I 
have always been called by 
my friends—a dreamer, an 
optimist, ifnot indeed a crank; 
yet so deeply has this matter 
struck hometo me, so honestly 
am I moved to utter to the 
world the cry of my class, 
that I am willing to shoulder 
the odium, content only if I 
may bring some ray of en- 
lightenment, some rift of 
hope, to that little understood 
body—the extremely rich. 

It is indeed to the very rich 
that I wish to speak, for, 
while much has been written 
on this subject, while discus- 
sion on the problem of our 
tmndeerowded ar cobcact has 
been endless, I can perhaps 
say something which has not 
yet been said—a word from 
one of the rich themselves, 
from one who was born into 
their lives and environment, 
from one who, like them, 
knows what it is always to 
have more than enough. 
Speaking frankly and with- 
out reserve from this point 
of view, I think that my words 
will be received with more 
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Until, indeed, my man had practically to force me 


attention, for, little as it would be sus- 
pected, there is no creature on this earth 
more sensitive tocriticism, more suspicious 
of patronage, than the multimillionaire. 
Speaking then to those whose suffer- 
ings I have shared, whose lot I have wit- 
nessed from boyhood, I wish to tell only 
a homely ungarnished story of my own 
life, a little tale replete with the plain 
pathos of the plutocrat, the greatest ap- 
peal of which will be its universality, and 
the only effect of which will be, as I hope, 
to bring into the dull gilt lives of my own 
class a greater cheeriness and optimism, 
and into the minds of others a greater 
sympathy and keener understanding for 
the trials of those whom they long have 
misunderstood. The fact that the story 
ends sadly, as, alas, all tales of the 
wealthy inevitably must, need not change, 
nay, may even increase its general mes- 
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into my evening clothes 


sage of hope, and bear only greater wit- 
ness to the unconscious heroism of the 
lives of those whom it pictures. 


MY FIRST recollections are not re- 
markable, being, like those of almost 
every other child, of a seemingly endless 
procession of trained nurses, specialists, 
family physicians, and, as a horizon of 
that tiny world into which I was just 
beginning to glimpse, those rows and rows 
of black and white figures whom in time 
my baby mind learned to differentiate as 
“the second man,” “the fourth man,” 
"the seamstress,” and "the butler.” In 
the earliest days there did not seem to be 
anything different in my own case from 
that of the boys and girls who made u 
my playmates, but by the time that I 
reached the years when I first could un- 
derstand and think out things for myself, 
there was gradually brought 
in upon me the realization 
that I was indeed different 
from other children, that 
their lives as a general rule 
contained one great note of 
happiness which mine seemed 
inevitably destined to lack. 

Wealth in moderation, 
birth, and breeding were in 
our circle accepted as a gen- 
eral condition of life, and the 
fact that my father was in- 
deed a little wealthier than 
his neighbors would not in 
itself have acted to bring any 
general sense of lack into my 
sphere of existence; but the 
one fact which did in time 
come to hang as a great black 
cloud over my life, as it did, 
I think, over the lives of my 
father and brothers, was that, 
while our neighbors, rich as 
they now might be, had all, 
withinone or two generations, 
had a poor or a vulgar origin, 
our family had always been 
rich! 

The hopeless, the depress- 
ing feeling which such a reali- 
zation can give, cannot, I 
think, be fully appreciated by 
one who has not shared it. 
To realize that, at the present 
time, your home, your friends, 
your luxuries, indeed your 
wildest whim, are all secure 
is in itself a thought somber 
enough to make one pause and 
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onder on the infernal justice of things; 
bus when one must also realize that not 
only are one and one's children absolutely 
cut off from the necessity of ever lifting a 
hand, but that furthermore, for as far back 
as one can see into the past, one has not 
had one single disreputable ancestor, not 
one lonely uncle who chewed tobacco, not 
one solitary aunt who took in washing— 
when one must realize this, as dozens of 
men and women must daily do in this 
boasted civilization of ours, it furnishes 
food for a thought which brings one up 
standing, and makes one feel a deeper 
sympathy for a class whose fortunes have 
always been classed as the result of their 
own deliberate providence. 

I am not painting this picture to dis- 
gust or depress the reader, or for the pur- 
pose of making any sentimental appeal for 
sympathy, but merely to show the con- 
ditions against which, in my struggles to 
escape, I was obliged to contend. That 
I have successfully contended against 
them, and have reached a point which 
those who formerly knew me are obliged 
to watch with indignation and disgust, | 
can only attribute to an inborn sturdiness 
of character, to an extreme and unflinch- 
ing idealism, and to some native strain 
of vulgarity which has come down to me 
through the ages. 


Y FATHER, I can E with perfect 

frankness, was E regarded as 
the wealthiest man Moe 
while both his family- aid my mother's 
had inherited crown lands given directly 
by the king. In the old days my ancestors 
had all been Governors, Congressmen, and 
United States Senators, ceasing, with the 
depressing fatuity of the race, the moment 
that such things were no longer respect- 
able. Than the facts of my own bo eo 
no circumstances less inspiring can be im- 
agined. At the age of ten I could speak 
French, German, Italian, and quite a 
little English, although this latter was 
rather frowned upon, and under the guid- 
ance of tutors I had traveled in every 
country in the world, except of course my 
own. I was taught to box, swim, row, 
shoot, and ride, and when I came of age 
I had a library of forty thousand vol- 
umes. That anything great, good, or far- 
reaching could come of beginnings such 
as these seemed improbable in the ex- 
treme, yet the solemn fact remains that it 
did; and the fact itself I can attribute to 
nothing save that unfailing imagination, 
that determined desire to see things only 
as they ought to be, which has always 
been such a part of my history. 

In the actual circumstances of my life, 
as will be readily seen, there was nothing 
to appeal to the intellect, nothing to offer 
glimpses of a future, nothing, in short, 
to form a basis for those great golden 
dreams which form such a real part of 
the life of the more fortunate child. 
Yet again I must state that such dreams 
did actually come to me, and that I was 
constantly endeavoring to put them into 
practice. 

I shall never forget one wonderful 
glorious day when, tired of my little 
motor, I had told the butler to call the 
chauffeur to take it to the garage, and, 
as the butler had sprung forward to obey, 
I had caught a glimpse of a book which 
he had been hiding in his coat-tails, and 
which he now attempted to conceal under 


the folds of a Bagdad. As soon as his 
back was turned I drew it out and 
cursorily looked it over. 

At first glance it was unpromising in 
the extreme—a common special edition 
in morocco and gold leaf, with Japanese 
paper and hand-tooled lettering. It had 
probably been knocking around the house 
for months, and, by reason of its elaborate 
binding, had entirely escaped my atten- 
tion; but now the furtive action of the 
butler i in hiding it brought it sharply to 
my notice, and I looked it over with 
interest. Its name was “Three Weeks.” 


NY unimaginative soul who has read 
this quaint, rather stilted old volume, 
and then forgotten it in the quicker, liver 
literature which has since succeeded it, 
may well smile at the boyish enthusiasm 
with which I seized upon it, but the more 
mellow reader who still remembers the 
thrills with which he himself first opened 
that primitive old novel will, I trust, 
smile in. sympathy with the treasure 
house which, for me, was still in store. 
Suffice it to say that for hours I stood en- 
tranced, my goggles under my arm, my 
puttees still on my legs, oblivious of 
everything—of the tea bell, the dressing 
bell, the dinner call, until, indeed, my man 
had practically toforce me into my evening 
clothes, while I, I fear, gave him but 
scant attention, that marvelous book still 
propped up among the candlesticks, the 
cocktail glass, and the other commonplace 
equipment of my dressing table. 

This chance discovery opened to my 
imagination hadret ela possibilities, 
and with the unsuspected resources of 
the butler I soon cultivated an eager 
acquaintance. — Suspicious at first, he 
soon warmed to the dollar bills and other 
childish trifles which I found occasion to 
give him, and I soon found that not only 
was he a perfect authority on the ordinary 
events of the day, but that he subscribed 
regularly to the **Policeman's Journal," 
while his own father had once kept 
hotel, and an uncle by marriage had a 
arrested for breach of the peace. The idea 
that romance of this kind could be found 
not only in our own township but actu- 
ally under our own roof had. never oc- 
curred to me up to that time; but, acting 
speedily on the hint, I began cultivating 
the talents of the other servants, and 
found that the gardener had once been 
three whole months without a job, while 
the washer in the carriage house had, 
literally, once pawned his watch. 

The effect which all this had on my 
childish brain one can easily imagine. 
My sports, my dreams, my visions, were 
now all colored by the imaginary world 
which my little mind was beginning to 
construct. For a time my playmates 
entered eagerly into the game, but their 
imaginations, their idealism, I might call 
it, being less vivid than mine, they soon 
tired of it, and, like many another 
imaginative child, I was left to a lonely 
self. They are all married now, two or 
three times, most of them, while I alone, 
of all that group—but I am progressing 
too rapidly. 

One of our favorite games at that time 
was playing " poor," and it took a myriad 
of forms. The favorite, I think, was for 
one of us to be a rich master while the 
others. were footmen, maid servants, 
coachmen, and such like, one after. the 


other of whom would be rapidly dis- 
charged (and realistically, for most of us 
had seen it done) by the wealthy master. 
T he discharged servants would then sink 
into greater and greater depths of poverty, 
until they all ultimately either entered 
into picturesque vagabondage or else took 
a conventional revenge by breaking into 
the house and cutting "he master's throat. 
The great trouble with this game was, 
however, that all wanted to be the dis- 
charged servants, and no candidates ap- 
peared for the commonplace róle of the 
rich master—except for the final act. 

And in time the utter impossibility of 
this game proved its undoing, the vapid 
imaginations of my rapidly maturin 
friends proving unequal to the strain. 
remember on one occasion one boy who 
had become one of my especial stand- 
bys and I were playing “ restaurant." 

“I tell you what let’ s do!" I said with 
a sudden inspiration. "Let's pretend that 
we had ordered a dinner in a restaurant 
and were just about to eat it when we 
discovered that we hadn't any money and 
they were going to put us out!" 

My usually amiable comrade was, how- 
ever, rather out of humor on that day. 

"Oh, what's the use?" he whined. 
“The head waiter would simply recognize 
us and send the bill to the old man.’ 


THE truth was so bitterly, soundeniably 

thus, that I gave up in despair, and 
thereafter was obliged to live alone—or 
in the sole company of my books. Curious 
as it may seem, my reading in this direc- 
tion took a form not unallied with my own 
life. I was especially devoted to books of 
the theater and grand opera. At first 
glance this will seem rather lacking in 
imagination. I had, it is true, been famil- 
iar with the theater in a dull, superficial 
sort of way, as, of course, we had a box 
at practically all of the performances, bur, 
as anyone must realize, looking at the 
stage from a box where one can see and 
hear absolutely everything that goes on 
is quite a different matter from watching 
it from the first row in the balcony where 
one is obliged to lean far over the edge, 
at the infinite risk of falling out, to catch 
more than one word in three; where one 
has to wait hours in the rain to get a seat 
at all; and where people around you are 
chewing candy, shuffling papers, and try- 
ing to steal the opera glasses off the seats 
in front of them. And then, in addition, 
I have always had, since childhood, an 
insane desire to see the first and last acts 
of a piece, which, quite naturally, was 
utterly against the traditions of my family 
and the other people with whom I was 
wont to attend. 

In the books that I read, moreover, the 
heroes had always gotten their first love 
of the theater by hanging around the 
outside of the building, longing to get in. 
This was of course a pleasure completely 
denied to me, but even at that I did 
occasionally, on a wet night, go to the 
theater and hang around the door, pre- 
tending that ] hadn't the money to pay 
my way, but invariably the carriage 
caller or some other employee would rec- 
ognize me, and, before I knew it, there I 
would be, dully and prosaically sitting 
in the first box again. 

I have always maintained, however. 
that if you only want a thing hard 
enough you will eventually get it, and 
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for once it proved true in my case. I 
had been shooting in the Rockies for a 
couple of months, but had come East to 
join my family in time to sail for England, 
where we were to witness the coronation 
By some streak of good fortune, for which 
I have never been able to account, the spe- 
cial train on which I was traveling was tied 
up behind a freight, and I missed the boat 
and the coronation by less than an hour. 

We had not occupied our town house 
for even the customary two weeks for 
the past year or so, and thus it was with 
quite a sense of novelty that I looked 
around me while driving home for dinner, 
a sense of novelty so keen that it gave rise 
to what I have always considered one of 
the greatest inspirations of my life. I 
almost hesitated to put it into words: 

I resolved to go to the theater alone, and 
to sit in the orchestra rows! 


"THE sheer, utter adventure of the thing 

seemed to go to my head like water, 
and my imagination kept adding to 
the possibilities of the situation. While 
dressing, the very last daring act of all 
was suggested—I would go in disguise! 
And so, dismissing my man, with trem- 
bling hands I threw off thedress coat which 
he had held for me and rapidly slid into 
a dinner jacket, knowing perfectly well 
that no one would recognize me at the 
theater in this attire. The butler looked 
at me queerly as I went in to dinner, but, 
keeping my presence of mind, I gulped 
down a course or two, and then—on foot 
mind you!—slipped rapidly down the 
street and into a tramcar. 

You have honestly no idea how quickly 
that car took us down-town, and I have 
often wondered, when there are appar- 
ently so many of them, why they are not 
in more general use. It was just another 
proof of my pet theories—that the un- 
usual thing often proves to be the most 


entertaining, and it was in quite a spirit 
of exultation that I found myself alight- 
ing in the theater district. 

As I passed into the flaring light of the 
first electric sign, I realized that, in my 
excitement for the one great pleasure, I 
had not chosen any particular play to 
attend; but I also realized that it made 
little difference, and I made my eager way 
toward the first of the big yellow signs 
which blazoned forth a popular drama of 
the season. That particular play, as it 
happened, I had seen, as I had most of 
the other plays of the year, but, having 
been on those occasions in a box party, 
I knew that the lines would all be fresh 
and new to me. 

Having a vague idea that the curtain 
went up about nine o'clock, and being 
asalti, not to miss a minute of the per- 
formance, I had allowed a full hour, and 
was therefore quite surprised to see a 
long line ahead of me in the lobby. I 
fell in at the end, however, in consider- 
able excitement, and inch by inch made 
my way toward the window. I was not 
quite certain as to how much this rather 
adventurous evening was to cost me, and 
so, to be on the safe side, I had a couple 
of twenties in my palm as the man ahead 
of me shoved his blue slips into an en- 
velope and stepped away, allowing me 
that long-expected moment of facing the 
window. 

As you can well imagine it was a great 
event in my life, but I struggled man- 
fully to assume a care-free swagger as 
if I had stood in line thousands of times 
before, and it was with quite a natural 
carelessness that I uttered the words I had 
so often practiced: 

“One in the orchestra." 

The man in the box looked at me 
curiously. It was quite evident that his 
practiced eye had seen through my 
feigned iudifference. 


“For when?" he asked, reaching care- 
lessly toward a rack at his side. 

For a moment I did not grasp his 
question, but when I did my heart gave 
a little leap, a delightful little foretaste 
of the thrill which, a moment later, I was 
to have. 

“Why, to-night, of course," I replied. 

The man gave a weary smile. 

“We are all sold out,” he replied in a 
singsong, "until the twentieth of next 
month. You might try the—” 

But before he had finished the meanin 
of his words had reached me, and 
jumped aside. Can you imagine anything 
more wonderful, more glorious? k was 
the dream of my life. I was actually try- 
ing to get into a theater and couldn't! 


STILL glowing with the wave of pleasure 

which swept over me I went out into 
the lighted street, and if I next acted 
in such a way as to continue, artificially, 
the pleasure I was feeling, I may well be 
forgiven, for next I sought a very popular 
comedy where I knew I could not possibly 
get a seat. I was quite right, and a few 
minutes later I found myself again in the 
street. 

Luck was with me that night, for in 
the ample hour which I had allowed my- 
self I went to eight separate and distinct 
theaters and was refused admission to 
every one. After leaving the eighth I 
found myself well up-town and had ex- 
hausted my acquaintance among play- 
houses, and, for the moment somewhat 
at a loss, I purchased a paper, took a 
seat in a café, and for the first time in 
my life asked myself the delicious ques- 
tion, "What in the world will do 
to-night?” 

It tickled me so that I asked it again, 
and then turned to the amusement pages. 
Running rapidly down the paragraph 
column I caught a glimpse of the name 
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The American Magazine 


With the rest of the audience I applauded frantically and waved my hand, 
and the second time a little note fluttered into my lap 


“Strauss Lyceum” and a few brief words 
about "The Girl of the Something or 
Other," which was pompously labeled 
"society. drama." nowing well that 
anything labeled that way would be 
uite foreign to my previous experience, 
l grabbed at the suggestion and was 
whirled away to the D eum in a cab, 
as I had now but little time to lose. 

I had been to the Lyceum but once 
before in my life, but I knew vaguely 
where it stood, and as we got in sight of 
it my heart began to go into my boots; 
for, two blocks away, there was a line 
of motors and cabs, and, much as I had 
enjoyed being refused admittance to the 
eight other theaters, I had suddenly set 
my heart on getting into this one with 
its absurd and tawdry show. And Fate, 
dear lady, seemed with me, however I 


played, for after a reasonable wait I was 
shown to a seat in the second row, where 
the orchestra was already making such a 
noise that I knew I would be unable to 
hear a thing. 


HE WHO has not had the pleasure of 
getting toa theater before the opening 
of the performance will hardly appreciate 
the fun that I had. To be led stumbling 
down a slanted aisle, to make three or 
four people stand up so that you can 
crowd past them, to jumble up your coat 
and stick it in a rack in front of your 
knees, and then put your hat under 
your seat so that it comes out all full 
of funny little wrinkles—to have all this 
on top of a show is what gives one an 
evening. 

The time I had allowed was just about 


enough, for hardly had I gotten myself 
settled when the house went dark, the 
curtain went up, and a laughing chorus 
came tumbling onto the stage. At first 
the play was as good as its name, but 
as the act progressed the lines became 
spicier and spicier, and I became rather 
depressed, for the “society play” was 
becoming boresomely true to life, and 
consequently I began bolstering up my 
wavering imagination by looking for 
other fields of amusement. 

I must, in fact, have allowed my eyes 
as well as my mind to wander, for when 
the former had covered the boxes, which 
looked awfully funny from that point of 
view, and had begun on the gallery, my 
mind came back to the stage with a jerk 
and the consciousness that someone was 
looking at me. For an instant, in the 
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whirling group, I could not quite grasp 
who it was; but, as my eye began to get 
its bearing in the mass of girls who were 
turning handsprings in a sort of modified 
Turkey Trot, I suddenly realized that 
the chorus lady on the right was greeting 
me, every time that her head came right 
side up, with a deliberate and solemn 
wink. Ordinarily it would have been only 
moderately exciting to receive a recog- 
nition of that kind, but, as it was, I was 
experiencing a double pleasure, for that 
particular chorus lady was an unusually 
tough and scandalous one. It took me but 
a second to collect myself, and in reply 
I broke into a grin. 

From that moment forth, with every 
twist and turn, my eyes were glued to that 
particular figure in green and gold. One 
minute I would miss her as the front line 
became lost in some grand contortion of 
the whole, and a minute later she would 
appear again, and over the footlights 
would come her welcoming smile. At one 

riod in the action there came a mistake 
in the lines which I do not believe ten 
people in the audience noticed. The 
dowager, who had the part of a leader in 
society, was suddenly told that her hus- 
band had been killed in a railroad acci- 
dent, to which she was supposed to say: 

“Oh, damn! Suppose I care?" 

As it happened, however, the actress 
was slightly nervous, and instead re- 


plied: 
“Oh, damn! I suppose I care.” 


HE idea at such a time and from such 

a person was so incongruous that the 
whole chorus began to titter, and in time 
the audience got it; but long before that 
my eyes had shot over the orchestra and 
had met those of my chorus lady with 
such a genuine response of appreciation 
that for ten minutes we could not look 
at each other without doubling with 
laughter. 

The act finally ended in a flourish in 
which all the chorus kissed its hands to 
the audience in general, but need I say 
that that particular. member of the 
chorus kissed her hand to me, and that 
the curtain went down and the house 
lights up with my mind on fire? For I, 
I had met my first romance, and had 
suddenly formed the dream of my life: 
I would marry a chorus girl! 

In the sketch which I have previously 
given of my history I have omitted all 
mention of the tender passion, and not 
without intent, for that chapter of my life 
has been, alas, but a sad one. When I was 
but nineteen I met in the Adirondacks a 
girl who, I had been given to understand, 
was only the daughter of a stock-broker, 
a Wall Street man. Her impoverished 
condition, her scanty existence, aroused 
my compassion—our hands met, we 
plighted our troth. In the fall when I 
returned to the city, I went to call on her 
and found that I had been basely de- 
ceived. Her father was indeed a dealer in 
stocks, but he had prospered until he 
owned about five separate railroads and 
was variously reckoned as worth from 
twenty to one hundred millions. This 
took of course all the heart from my pas- 
sion, and the sense of deception alike 
wore on her. A designing mother be- 
trothed her later to the Duke of York, 
but happiness came to her in the end, 
as, after many vicissitudes, the engage- 


ment was broken and she eloped with the 
chauffeur. 

For a long time it was particularly 
galling for me to think that she who had 
so basely deceived me was now so happy, 
while I was so forlorn; but time cures all 
things, and between the acts of the play 
which I was now watching I could think 
quite charitably of the past romance in 
the light of the greater one which was 
opening before me. 


IN THE second act the plot fell into its 
stride. The first had been laid at the 
court of St. James, where the daughter 
of a Western mine-owner, posing as an 
agent for a brand of aéroplanes, had, 
under pretense of teaching the Lord 
Chamberlain how to fly, flown away with 
the Prince of Wales. In the second act 
the entire royal family, together with the 
mine-owner's daughter and her real 
lover, the pitcher for the Red Sox, were 
found at the Moulin Rouge, where they 
had all come to spend the night. The hit 
of this act was the song, "I'd Like to 
Fly Away with You, but Father's Clipped 
My Wings," sung by the Prince and the 
Aeroplane Girl, in the refrain of which the 
stage was darkened and the chorus girls, 
with planes fitted to their shoulders and 
with electric searchlights operated from 
tiny magnetos which they cranked busily 
with their hands, were swung from the 
stage up to the second balcony. The feat 
of course made a wonderful hit, and time 
and again the chorus was called to repeat. 

At the first of the swings, as the flutter- 
ing danseuses passed over my head, I was 
conscious that one of the searchlights 
was being flashed squarely in my face, 
and, blinking painfully, I found that it 
came from my particular girl. With the 
rest of the Rene I applauded fran- 
tically and waved my hand, and the 
second time a little note fluttered into 
my lap. A third time the searchlight 
was flashed squarely on me, and by its 
rays I read the words: 

“To-night—Bartin’s.” 

Again my brain went into a whirl. I 
could hardly believe my senses. I had 
intended in a vague sort of way to follow 
up the encounter which the first act had 
given. I had thought of buying some 
orchids and sending them behind with a 
note. I had dreamed of waiting at the 
stage door, but now, like its messenger, 
the note, romance itself had dropped into 
my lap. In a daze I saw the end of the 
act, and with the rest applauded with 
hands which were clammy cold. Between 
the curtains, however, I did indeed buy 
the orchids, and sent them behind with 
a note which read: 

“Will be there. Your name?" 

"You're on. What's a name?" was 
the answer returned. 

How I ever sat through that final act 
I can never imagine. I would in fact 
never have done it if it had not been for 
the eyes which now sought mine with 
friendly appeals at every opportunity. 
In the third act the star event was a song 
by the heroine, addressed to the prince 
and entitled, "Silk Stockings for the 
Roval House, but Red Socks, Kid, for 
Mine," which naturally brought down 
the house. I applauded enthusiastically, 
but before the curtain had dropped to the 
stage I was bolting up the aisle and hailing 
a cab for Bartin's. 


I knew of course that as my lady 
would have to change to street costume [ 
would precede her by considerable time, 
but having romance thus in my grip I 
was bound to furnish no opportunity to 
let it escape, and, trembling in every 
nerve, I stood like a guard at the car- 
riage door, scanning every face and ready 
to spring like a tiger when once my lady 
should come. 

Hurrying as I had done, I was still 
in the van of the theater crowds, but 
after a wait the motors began sliding up 
in twos and in threes, and the gayly 
chatting groups came whirling in through 
the doors. Among them I recognized 
many people whom I had formerly 
known, and who nodded to me in friendly 
fashion, but intent as I was with my eyes 
on the door Í gave them scarcely a glance. 
At last there was a flutter of white, the 
page sprang forward, the door swung 
around, and in came a face that I knew, 
a vision of furs, her eyes lit with expect- 
ancy radiant. I sprang forward to greet 
her, but then stopped, my heart sinking 
into my boots; for, as she came through 
the door and into the full light of the 
room, she turned to speak to someone 
who followed her, and this someone, 
though scarce believing, I knew. It was 
my own uncle Rumcure Barbison. 


THE hot blood sprang to my head in my 
rage, and I clenched my fist. Had he, 
this worthless and designing brother of 
my father, this sneering old scoundrel, 
had he forestalled me? But no, for, 
wonder of wonders, he too turned as 
he entered and spoke to another—my 
aunt. 

Hot and cold I went by turns. How 
could they have known? I had not seen 
them in the boxes, and so of course they 
could not have been in the theater. In 
my excitement I clutched at the flaps 
of my coat, I thrust my hands deep into 
my pockets, and one of them ran hard 
against a folded paper. I drew it out and 
opened it. It was the program of the 
evening, which in my excitement of new 
scenes I had taken without a look. 
Laying it flat I read it in wonder: 


BENEFIT PERFORMANCE 
FOR THE 
HospitaL or St. Mipas 
BY THE MEMBERS OF 
Tue Newport RipiNG Crus. 
PATRONESSES: 


and here followed the shameful list, the 
name of my aunt at the very head. 

Before I could read another word my 
aunt’s eagle eye caught mine. She 
motioned imperiously, and, slinking like 
a whipped cur, I crawled toward her. 

“Thomas,” she said as I reached her, 
* where in the world have you been? I 
have been telephoning to you all evening. 
I want you to meet someone whom you 
ought to have known years ago." 

Lusterless, without interest, my eyes 
turned to her who so recently had been 
the light of my life, and in very shame her 
eyes also fell to the floor. 

"You have known her mother for 
years,'' my aunt was continuing. 

“Her mother?” I echoed weakly. 

“Why, certainly,” replied my aunt— 
“the Countess of Nottinghamshire.” 
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Th’ colossal struggle jest around th’ corner 


Abe Martin on 


NEW YEAR'S 
RESOLUTIONS 
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H' OLE fashion o' keepin' open 
house on New Year's Day an’ 
servin popcorn an' elderberry 
wine has passed away along with 


th' homemade doughnut an' th' crocheted 
motto. [t wuz a fine ole custom, too, 


| even if we did miss a few umbrellers or 


an’ occasional overcoat. However, th’ 
style o' gittin' pickled an’ singin’ on New 
ve is fer more extensively ob- 


before th’ days o' Queen Anne. Any- 
buddy that’s got money enough or friends 
enough t’ celebrate New Year’s Eve with 
th’ modern spirit never fails t' wave a 


i| fond good-by t' th’ partin’ year from 


under a café table an’, unless he’s got a 
zinc-lined stomach an’ a non-skid con- 
science, he’s ready an’ anxious t’ swear 
off ever'thing on New Year's Day when 
th' rays o' th' noon sun shoot across his 
illow an' awakens him with a taste in 
bis mouth like a wool mop. 


New Years Day has allus been a 

oplar time t' make new resolutions. 

robably some folks resolve t' be more 
agreeable or more charitable in th’ 
future, while others decide t’ go t’ work 
till somethin’ better shows up, or t 
interest. 'emselves more thoroughly in 
economic problems. Most ever'buddy 
turns over some kind of a new leaf, but 
somehow we only hear o' water wagon 
excursions an’ resolutions in regard t 
swearin' an' smokin'. 

"Well, Mattie, I believe I'll quit 
swearin'," a feller'll say, jest like he'd 
suddenly decided t' change his collar or 
buy a tourin' car. Then he'll talk about 
th' strongest documents in th' English 
language bein' free from profanity, an' 
about th' greatest addresses in th' world's 
history containin' not a single cuss word, 
an' how profanity only destroys th' re- 
spect of one's friends instead o' lendin' 
force t' his arguments. Then he'll worry 
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along on such harmless expressions as 
“By cracky” an’ “Oh, fiddle,” till he 
tries t' find yisterday's newspaper or th’ 
studs fer his dress shirt. Then th’ ole 
blue haze’ll reappear an’ Mother an’ th’ 
children will flee t th’ attic fer safety. 
When a feller decides t' quit smokin’, 
his wife’ll brush th’ ashes of th’ mantel- 
shelf an’ replace th’ terbacker jar with a 
winter bouquet, an’ a hopeful expression'll 
light up her careworn face as she thinks 
o' th’ money they'll save an’ th’ long 
winter evenin’s by th’ cheerful grate 
with th’ atmosphere unsullied by burnin’ 
alfalfa, an’ other things. But after 
while, when her husband remarks that 
it has been jest two weeks, three hours 
an’ seventeen minutes since he took his 
last smoke, she cheers up, fer she knows 
he’ll soon break over. A cinnamon bear 
kin easily alienate th’ affections o' any 
wife whose husband is tryin’ t' quit 
smokin', fer it jest seems t' bring out 
ever' mean quality in his make-up. 
Sometimes a feller with a reinforced con- 
crete will power, superinduced by th' 
advice o' th' family doctor, kin quit 


A hopeful expression'll light up her face 
as she thinks o' th' money they'll save 


smokin’ for seven months. It’s almost 
as hard t' quit smokin' as it is t' stop a 
weekly newspaper. 


OMETIMES when a feller who kin 

drink or leave it alone gits t' lookin' 
back o'er th’ year jest closin’ an’ sums 
up all th’ things he's done or undone, 
all th’ energy an’ money he’s wasted an’ 
all th’ things he’s missed or neglected in 
that regretted time, th’ past looms up 
like a piece o' tar soap. Then he quietly 
resolves t' bid good-by t’ th’ social cup 
on New Year's Day, little dreamin' o' th' 
colossal struggle jest around th' corner. 

Th’ feller who has long been used t 
fortifyin' himself with a stimulant on 
ever' occasion has purty tough sleddin' 
fer a while after he swears off. Ther’s 
th' ordeal o' buyin' a new hat or attendin' 
a banquet. Th' feller who kin drink or 
leave it alone allus smells like a Deer 
Creek distillery after he buys a new hat, 
an' he'l often train fer weeks when 
ther's a banquet ahead. Sometimes 
he'll set clean thro’ a banquet, or at 
least till th’ last syllable of an address 
on “Th’ Weddin’ o' th’ Oceans” has died 


away in th' cigarette smoke. 


It jest seems t' bring out ever' mean 
quality in his make-up 


But how a feller's whole style o' 
pitchin' changes when he once gits 
thoroughly established on th’ water 
wagon an' begins t' talk natural fer th' 
first time since th' first baby come! How 
his patient wife misses his glowin' account 
o' th’ day's earnin's when he used rt’ stall 
thro' th' evenin meal! How his as- 
sociates miss his decided views on ever' 
question that comes up! How th' one- 
legged newsboy on th’ corner misses his 
lavish generosity! How he kicks on th’ 
grocery bills! How his waistcoat pockets 
bulge with se-gars, each one representin’ 
a 15-cent drink that he's muffed while in 
th’ hands o' friends, an’ how his little 
children miss th’ peppermint drops that 
used t' fall from his overcoat as he flung 
it carelessly across th’ pianner. 

Lafe Bud says that gittin’ on an’ off 
th’ water wagon is th’ only exercise some 
fellers ever git. 


S^ 
It's almost as hard t' quit smokin' as 
it is t' stop a weekly newspaper 


Are You 


Loafing 
on 


Yourself? 


ERHAPS you are “‘loafing 

on yourself” without real- 

izing it. The man who 
“dreams” about a higher posi- 
tion is a "'self-loafer." 

It is an absolute fact that 
the most difficult problem of 
the greatest employers is to 
secure men for big positions. 

Marshall Field, one of the 
greatest merchants, claimed that 
his greatest difficulty was to 
secure trained men for positions 
paying $25,000 a year. 

It is all a matter of 
training, not dreaming 

We can give you proved rec- 
ords of thousands of men who 
have climbed from the dreamer's 
class to the director's class 
through the training of the 
International Correspondence 
Schools. We will show you 
how to do it. 

All we ask you to do is to 
sign and mail I. C. S. coupon 
as directed. 

Mark and mail the coupon 


rc - 
4! 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 1 
Box 911, SCRANTON, PA. ! 


Explain, without any obligation on my part, how 
I; can qualify forthe position before which. mark xl 


Salesmanship 
Electrical Engineer 


ing 

Show Card Writing 

Arehiteetaral Draftsman Adverti 

Structural Engineer 
eti 


Mine Superintendent 
Stationary Engineer 
Plumbing & Steam Fitting 
Gas Engines 


l Present Employer 


jae and No. 


The American Magazine 


^ 527 Fifth Ave. Room 521, New York I 
13 c4 
2: NOX 
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This Holiday Gift 
Will Last Ten Years 


DEAS on Holiday 
giving are changing 
materially. Many 

persons who formerly sent 
expensive, and even ex- 
travagant remembrances, 
are now confining them- 
selves largely to cards or 
simple presents. There is 
even an organization whose 
avowed object is to dis- 
courage useless giving. 


In a few months many mil- 
lions of this year’s holiday 
offerings will be worn out, 
lost or forgotten. Then why 
not consider the elements 
of permanence and actual 
merit when selecting gifts 
for your wife, your son, or 
your daughter? 


These qualities are well embodi- 
ed in A-R-E Six’s, the American 
Real Estate Company’s 6% Gold 
Bonds. They are issued in de- 
nominations of $100, $500, $1000 
and upward, pay interest semi- 
annually and return principal in 
10 years. 


They are ideal Holiday gifts for 
any member of the family. They 
never wear out, they are always 
fashionable, and twice each year 
for ten years they bring a happy 
reminder of the gift and giver. 
Moreover, they teach a forceful 
lesson in thrift and business man- 
agement—a priceless gift in itself. 
Y ou will be interested in our new 
map of New York City and book 
of views showing the location and 
character of property on which 


A-R-E Six's are . You are 
welcome to them for the asking. 


American Heal Estate Gompanp 
Founded 1888 Assets $27,202,824.19 
Capital and Surplus $2,188,805.50 
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PRIZE CONTEST 


Have You Found the Person Who 
Looks Like You? 


Which is Which ? 


Maravene Thompson 


The author of ‘‘ The Woman's Law," hasa . 


marvelous “double " in Annie Walsh. Mrs. 

Thompson became so interested in ''dou- 

bles" that she chose double identity as 

the basis for the plot of her novel, ‘ The 
Woman's Law ” 


VERYONE has a good story to tell 
of being mistaken for someone 
else—here is a chance to tell it. For 
the best letter of not more than 500 

words on “The Person Who Looks Like 
Me” we will offer three prizes: $20 first 
prize, $10 second prize, and $5 third prize 
(with $5 extra added to each prize 1f contri- 
bution 1s accompanied with photographs). 
Competition closes February 15th. Winning 
stories to appear in the May number. 

We asked Mrs. Thompson, author of 
our present serial, 
“The Woman’s Law,” 
how she happened to 
get interested in this 
subject of double 
identity, which, as all 
readers know, is the 
basis of the plot of 
this story, and it seems 
she has been inter- 
ested in this subject 
for many years. She 
has told us some extra- 
ordinary true stories 
of double identity. 

First, she found her 


Annie Walsh 


Whose extraordinary resemblance to Mara- 

vene Thompson is apparent. Mrs. Thom 

first met Miss Walsh in the Jordan- h 

store in Boston in 1909. Mrs. Thompson's 

own mother cannot tell which is the pho- 
tograph of her daughter 


because any description would fit at least 
two men in each block. This judge went 
on to say that he could find his double in 
half an hour in any crowded thorough- 
fare—his double so far as height, bi a 
shape of head, and color of eyes and hair 
can be conveyed by description. 

Now, you either saw the late Mayor 
Gaynor of New York or have seen pictures 


‘of him. Christy Mathewson, the great 


“Matty,” knew Gaynor well. So when 
he saw him at the railway station in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, a few 
years ago, he shouted 
to a fellow ball player 
in the car, “Oh, Jags, 
look! There's Gay- 
nor! — How d'y'do, 
Mayor?" The Giants 
crowded to the win- 
dow and gave the 
mayor a round of 
applause. Only — it 
was not Mayor Gay- 
nor. It was Dr. 
Thomas Wilson, edu- 
cator, and treasurer 


of The New York 


BECOME 
A NURSE 


d s Chautauqua 
School of Nursing 
has trained thousands 
of women in their own 
homes to earn $10 to 
Y $25 a weck as nurses. 
Send for a copy of 
"How I Became a 
Nurse" and our Year 
Book—248 pages with 
actual experiences of Chautauqua Nurses. 


Forty-eight specimen lesson pages sent free to all inquirers. 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 


375 Main Street Thirteenth Year Jamestown, N. 


own double, Annie 
Walsh, whose aston- 
ishing resemblance to 
herself is revealed by 
the two accompany- 
ing photographs. 
Then she became in- 
terested in the com- 
ments of a judge who 
said that a criminal 
is foolish to quake be- 
fore a published de- 


scription of himself, 


Always taken for Mayor Gaynor 


Dr. Thomas Wilson, a Hudson, New York, 
educator, was constantly taken for the late 
Mayor Gaynor of New York City. The 
amusing story is told of how Christy Math- 
ewson, the famous baseball player, once took 
Doctor Wilson for the mayor 


State Training School 
for Girls, who re- 
ceived this ovation 
from the Giants. 
This resemblance 
between the late 
mayor and Doctor 
Wilson was not a tem- 
porary one. For fifteen 
years the doctor was 
taken repeatedly for 
Gaynor. Thefirst time 
occurred fifteen years 


Prize Contests 


ago at the Hotel Brooklyn. A lawyer came 
to Doctor Wilson and said, “Excuse me, 
Judge, but I would like to speak to you 
about that reference case in Harlem," 
and proceeded forthwith. Doctor Wilson's 
explanation of who he was only partly 
convinced him. 

"Well, if you say you're not Judge 
Gaynor I'll have to take your word for it. 


But—lord! I know you. I've tried 
cases before you. I'd swear it's Judge 
Gaynor here before me." 


hauncey Depew had a double in D. J. 
Bates, a grocer of North Scituate. A 
summer resident there, a friend of Depew's, 
said she never quite got over the shock of 
seeing “Chauncey” measuring out pota- 
toes and pickles. 

Supposing you were an unmarried 
woman, and people were constantly ask- 
ing you, “How is your husband?" This 
was the query that Miss Ida Tarbell 
heard daily some years ago while living 
in Washington. She was mistaken for Mrs. 
A. W. Greely, wife of the famous arctic 
explorer. It was not enough for Miss 


Tarbell to be posted on the latest schedule 
in the tariff and other national matters of 
which she is master, she must also know 
the state of General Greely's health. It 


was easier to respond, he general is 


DA Bee OOS 


This is not the man you think it is 
It is Judge Keyes of Concord, Massachu- 
setts, whose resemblance to Theodore Roose- 
velt is so remarkable that he can pass for 
the ex-President anywhere 


Which Supreme Court Justice is this ? 
This is not Justice Charles E. Hughes, but 


Claude M Hart, man 


Touraine in 


er of the Hotel 
ton 


well, thank you," than to explain to 
intimate acquaintances of the Greelys 
that she was not Mrs. Greely, but Miss 
Tarbell. 

Judge Hughes, of the Supreme Court, 
has his double in Mr. Claude M. Hart, 
manager of the Hotel Touraine in Boston, 
and Colonel Roosevelt has his in Judge 
Keyes of Concord, Massachusetts. Mr. 
Keyes has a fund of amusement out of his 
resemblance to his famous prototype. 
politician and ardent Progressive, he is in 
evidence at the Progressive rallies, and is 
always mistaken for the colonel. While 
Roosevelt is being cheered by one part 
of a crowd, Keyes, mistaken for Roose- 
velt, is lustily greeted by another part. 
Mothers stop him with a piod. “I 
have six chilies, Colonel,” or a su 
pleading “Kissa de baby, please, Mr. 

resident." 

When first introduced to the colonel, 
Keyes flashed a Rooseveltian grin at 
him and said, “ Dee-lighted." Roosevelt 
poe a twin grin and said, “ Bully! that's 

ully. 


So tell the best story of this kind you know 
out of your own experiences, and if possible 
send photographs of the two people who look 
alike. 


Other Prize Contests 


An Announcement From the Editor 


Send to the Editor of THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE 500 words on “What I Should 
Do With a Million Dollars.” Three 
prizes—first prize, $20; second prize, $10; 
third prize, $5. Winning stories to appear 
in the April number. This competition 
closes January 15th. 

Other competitions will follow. “The 
Person Who Looks Like Me" closes Febru- 


AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
381 Fourth Avenue 


ary ISth, same prizes, winning stories to 
appear in the May number. (See above 
notice.) 

Be as frank and autobiographical as you 
desire. Your name will not be published 
without permission. 

Contributions to this contest will not be 
returned except where specially requested 
and postage is enclosed. 


EpiroriaL DEPARTMENT 
New York City 


A 


| Take this 
Cruise this Winter — 


South America, 64 Days, $300. Up 


Think of the trips you have taken in 
the past. Decide on the one that gave 
you the most pleasure, that held the 
greatest interest. 


If you could take another, its equal in 
every way but with the added value 
lent by novelty, you would, wouldn't 
you? Then take this cruise to South 
America. 


A beautiful, broken coast line, gashed by 
the mouths of giant rivers, great moun- 
tains whose tops disappear in the clouds, 
tropic forests that would delight the heart 
of a Livingstone or a Stanley, flourishing 
farms, and above all, magnificent cities, 
the peers of the capitals of Europe—these 
things you find in South America. See 
them. No written word can do them 
justice. 
Write us today for illustrated book that gives 
details of 64-day cruises that include visits to 
Bahia, Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Montevideo, 
Buenos Ayres, San Paulo, Petropolis, Barba- 
dos and Trinidad in the West Indies, and 
optional trips to Panama and Valparaiso. 
Sailings from New York every alter- 
nate Saturday. Cost $300. and up. 
"These cruises are made by the new 
'Twin-screw S. S. VESTRIS and S. S. 
VANDYCK equipped with modern 
safety devices and affording passengers 
the comforts of a well-appointed hotel. 
For booklet address: 


Lamport & Holt Line 
Busk & Daniels, General Agents 
302 Produce Exchange 


Look at these Bargains! Typewriters Re- 
built in our own Factories, Trademarked 


and Guaran: for one year. 
Remingtons $25 to gee Smiths to gee 
Underwoods $35 to$60 Royals $30 to $40 
L. 0. Smiths $30 to $50 Olivers $30 to $40 
We have all makes. Send for Catalog 
and address of nearest branch office. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., Ine., 345 Broadway, N. Y. 


Over 80, 000 in Use (f 
Mostly sold by recommen- [4 
dation, For Personal Desk || 
or General Office. It checks 
mental calculations. Hand- 
some Morocco case free 


Buy Thru YourStationer 
Write for 10 day trial offe 
A. €. Ganeher, A. A. M. Co. 
119W Broadway, N.Y. City. 
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The The 
Burlington Burlington 
Special Special 
19 Jewels New Style 
Fully Adjusted Thin Model 


The m est idea in watch cases, Superbly beau- 
tiful. Your own monogram in hane isome enamel 

destin (many colors to choose from) inlaid in the 

superbgoldstratacase. Send forillustrated book. 


1914 Timepiece 


The masterpiece of watch 
manufacture — the Burlington 
—19 jewels, adjusted to the second 
— adjusted to positions — adjusted to 
te mperature—adjusted to isochronism, 
This master timepiece incased at the 
factory in an exquisite line of new style 


watch cases. Open face or hunting case, 
ladies' or gentlemen's sizes. 


Special Offer 


~ 5 
'The superb Burlington now 
at the direct rock-bottom price— 
same price that even the whole- 
sale jeweler must pay. Yes—one of 
these superb timepieces at the price 
that even wholesale jewelers must pay. 
And in order to encourage everybody to 
secure this watch now, we allow this rock- 
bottom price, either for cash or $2.50a month! 
We send the watch on approval, repaid, 
You risk absolutely nothing—you pay not not 
one cent, unless you want this ezceptiona offer 
after seeing and thoroughly inspecting the watch, 


Inlay Enamel, Block and Ribbon 
Monograms, Diamond Set, Lodge, 
French Art, Dragon Designs. 


Write For FREE 
Watch Book 


Learn the inside facts about 
watch prices,and many superior points 
of the Burlington over double-priced pro- 
ducts. Your name and address on a postal 
is enough. Get this offer while it lasts, 


BURLINGTON WATCH CO. 
19th St. and Marshall Blvd. Dept.1051, Chicago 


WhatlsUnitarianism? 


Unitarian Literature will be Sent Free on application to 
Mrs. H. I. Mayo. 257 Chestnut St., 


West Newton, Mass. 


WILL $12.00 HELP? 


If you want to add $12.00 to your income during 
spare time in January, and do it easily, write me to- 
day. A few spare hours are all you need. Subscrip- 


tion Chief, Desk R, 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Shir ley Ease for muscles, ii 
Pre sident clothes and temper 
Bispenders 


“Satisfaction or money back" 


is on buckles 


“Shirley President'* 


Be sure 
The C. A. Edgarton Mig. Co., Shirley, Mass. 


MY MOST SUCCESSFUL 


NEW YEAR'S 


RESOLUTION 


A few months ago we asked our readers to send us stories of “My 


Most Successful New Year's Resolution." 


Thousands of letters came 


in. The three we publish below won the first, second and third prizes 


The Evolution of an Immigrant 
Into an American Citizen 


LEVEN years ago, on a cold but 
clear and beautiful December 
night, an ocean liner entered the 
harbor of New York. Among 
the many thousands of immigrants on the 
ship was one Jewish boy on his way from 


| Russia to the land of freedom. This boy 


was myself. Our boat lay in the harbor 
all night, and I shall never forget how I 
kept awake on deck watching the hun- 
dreds of boats passing by, the myriads of 
lights in the harbor, the Statue of Libert 
with its burning torch, and the mysteri- 
ous giant city lying off in the distance 
holding in its bosom so much promise for 
all of us. 

The following morning I was landed 
among the seething multitudes of New 
York City. 

New Year’s Eve my brother took me 
down to see the crowds along the lower 
part of Broadway, where the Trinity 
Church stands. This was a revelation 
to me. Over in the little Ghetto town 
of Russia where I was born, the Christian 


| New Year was a day of fear and dread 


for us Jews. I remember how “they” 


| used to march on New Year's Day 


through the streets of our town carrying 
the holy images of the Greek Church to 


| dip them in the river while soldiers stood 
| with their bayonets lined up in two rows 
, to 


"inspire" order and reverence. We 
boys used to watch the procession from 
the distance with fear in our hearts and 
a feeling of strangeness and oppression 
upon our young souls, for we were strangers 


. in our native land, foreigners and outcasts 


in a land where our forefathers had lived 
for generations. Not one of us dared 
show himself upon the streets on such oc- 
casions. 

And here I was among people who 
call themselves Christians, and yet I saw 
welcome eyes everywhere. In fact, I 
was taken in as one of them. And for 
the first time in my young life I felt no 
fear when the bells of Trinity Church 
began to ring “the old year out and ring 
the new year in." 

I knew very little of New Year's resolu- 
tions then, for was not it "their" New 
Year, and what had I to do with this 
outside world of my Christian enemies? 
But as I stood there with my head bare 
and with tears in my eyes while the bells 
rang midnight, a resolution began to grow 
within my heart, a resolution that was 
not made consciously and in cold reason 
as most resolutions are made, one that 
sprang up within me spontaneously, one 
born out of the welcome which I had 
received for the first time from the out- 
side world—the Christians. 


I resolved then and there to show to 
this Christian world that love, liberty, 
and justice are never wasted even when 
given to a Jew. I resolved to take ad- 
vantage of all opportunities offered to me 
for education and advancement so that 
I might become in time a worthy citizen 
of this great country, our country. 

The next few years were hard. The 
wolf had to be kept from the door, but 
the little spare time and money were used 
in getting an education. Every new book 
I bought was like a dear child to me and 
I used to sit late at night reading lovingly. 

At last the great day came, and my 
heart was filled with joy and happiness 
as I began my college career, determined 
to continue the struggle with eagerness. 
All barriers, I thought, must disappear 
before this iron will of the Russian Jewish 
boy resolved on getting the education de- 
nied to him in the land of oppression. 

And two years ago, on a June morning, 
there was no happier and prouder youn 
man in the whole world than I as 1 
walked up on the platform of the College 
of the City of New York to receive my 
diploma at the hands of a Christian, now 
no longer a stranger to me but a fellow 
citizen who gave me his wishes of love 
and affection and told me to go out into 
the world as a son of the “great metropolis 
of our country" and carry the torch of 
education, culture, and good citizenship 
among my fellow citizens. 

I knew then that a great part of my 
resolution had been carried out, and I 
hope to God that till the end of my days 
I shall continue to live in the spirit of 
that resolution and work for the good of 
my adopted country, which is even 
dearer to me than if my ancestors had 
been of those who landed at Plymouth 
Rock. ISRAEL KATZ 


The Changing of Sara to Sally 
PROBABLY any man married eleven 


years has made New Year's resolu- 
tions. I qualified in the above class till 
last year, when I carried out the resolu- 
tion that put me in a class by myself. 

My wife Sara is Boston bred, a college 
graduate, an ex-school-teacher, mildly 
affected by most progressive microbes, a 
splendid cook on Thursdays, and a fine 
mother to our two girls. She refuses to 
have her picture taken, but the family 
agree that she is good-looking. 

Three years ago Sara began to lose the 
joy of life for reasons inexplicable to the 
male mind. Then our next-door neighbor 
Brown lost Mrs. Brown after a brief ill- 
ness, and Sara said at least three times 
within as many months that but for the 
girls she, too, would gladly resign life’s 
troubles. 


My Most Successful New Year's 


Resolution 
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After an eighteen months’ widowerhood 
Brown began to court a classmate of 
Sara’s, and within twenty-four days had 
won and wedded her. He then began 
spending the savings he and his first wife 
had made, for new furniture, new decora- 
tions, electric brougham, and the perfect 
tailoring of the Second Mrs. Brown. 

Observing all this at such close range 
made Sara cynical about the singleness 
of any man’s affections, and caused her to 
tell a younger matron that all men were 

ormons at heart, only that no woman 
believed it of her own husband. 

Our home became somber-hued, es- 
pecially so evenings after the girls had 
gone to bed, and Thursday dinners re- 
verted to type. In despair I racked my 
mortal brain for means to dispel our 
domestic fog. 

All these years we had saved jointly 
and had a joint savings bank account. 
Sara knew all about my business and 
gave advice, at times of much value, and 
in turn I always remarked on her club 
papers, and once in time of stress had 
written one entirely. But now club, 
business, and savings account faded from 
her mind in our unreasonable fog. 

And then suddenly Brown’s undeserv- 
ing serenity gave me the idea. Business 
had been good, and when December 31st 
broke up the year I had a barrel of money 
that should have gone into our joint 
savings account, but instead— 

When Sara came down to breakfast 
New Year’s morning she found the dining- 
room a bower of Killarney roses, her 
favorites. She matched their pink with 
a confused blush and looked question- 
ingly at the girls, who added to her con- 
fusion with three cheers for “Step- 
mother." Next she found at her place 
a coroner's certificate of the demise of 
Mrs. William Maxwell, and then an 
engraved announcement of the second 
marriage of the widower. In a tone of 
mustered dignity she asked for the mean- 
ing of the butissaue, but the girls un- 
ceremoniously drowned her out with 
another cheer, and clamored for food. 
We were pretending to eat our usual 
breakfast, but were interrupted by a ring 
of the bell A railroad envelope was 
brought in for “The Second Mrs. Max- 
well." With twitching eyes Sara opened 
it and took out two round-trip tickets 
for Palm Beach and drawing-room reser- 
vations; and before any questions could 
be answered there was an imperious ring 
from the telephone, and then another 
and another, and when it was over Sara 
had wonderingly agreed to meet dress- 
maker, tailor, and milliner, and some- 
what shyly assented to try to be ready 
to leave for the Second Mrs. Max- 
well's honeymoon at the end of the 
week. 

When Sally and I returned she found 
the entire lower floor repapered in her 
choice of Japanese grass, redecorations, 
new rugs; and up-stairs the extra bath- 
room was installed. From her room she 
could see a new garage and through its 
open doors an electric that even the girls 
could run. 

Sara wrote to her mother, who was 
wintering in California: “I had told 
Will that someday even he would marry 
a second wife. It seems that he has 
chosen me, and really it is a huge success. 
The children call me ‘Stepmother, and 


Will calls me 'Sally.' It i is rather silly, 
but we are all very happy.” 
WILLIAM MAXWELL 


Old Virtues Cured 
It WAS long before dawn last New 


Year's morning. I lay awake in bed, 
waiting for the early cry of my babies. 
I was thinking of other New Year's 
mornings in which I had made soul- 
stirring resolutions to be good—to be 
gentle, kind, unselfish. I recalled the 
agreeable elation, the smack of self- 
righteousness, with which I had said: 
“T will be good.” 

That morning, as I lay there in the 
dark, I made another resolution: “I will 
not be good!" I knew it would mean a 
long, hard fight, but I set my teeth and 
vowed it. I had been too good. I had 
been kind and unselfish, instead of firm 
and self-respecting. I had made a martyr 
of myself for my husband, my children, 
my servants—and I had spoiled them all. 

“T will not be meek, [ will not be self- 
sacrificing, I will not be overworked, I will 
not be put upon!” So ran my litany. 

The clock struck half-past five. My 
younger baby woke and cried in her ad- 
joining room. Her elder but not better 
sister called out peremptorily, “‘Ma-ma!”’ 
My spirit flew to them. I set my teeth 
and held myself in bed. Soon they were 
both crying violently. 


Their father woke and regarded me in | 


surprise. "Aren't you well?" he asked. 

“Oh, perfectly,” I said. 

“Well, aren’t you going to fix their 
milk? They seem to be hungry,” said my 
husband anxiously. He seldom heard 
his children cry. 

“Poor babies,” said I. “They aren't 
going to have their milk this time of 
morning any more. Perhaps they will 
get used to it." I was aching with the 
desire to rush to them. 


Presently my bewildered husband | 


looked at his watch and spoke: “Have 
you looked at the furnace yet?" 

“No, dear,” said I, lying there calmly. 
It had been my self-appointed task to 
attend to the fire in the early mornings. 
I knew at last that my wicked "goodness" 
had been making my really admirable 
husband inconsiderate and lazy. But, oh! 
howit hurt me to see him get up inthe cold. 

When he returned he said, “Guess Ill 
have to buy a thermostat." 

“Good idea," said I. 

From that morning I put my resolution 
into ruthless practice. To my great 
happiness I found that my surprised 
husband was still young enough to be 
saved, and my babies not too old. I let 
myself be spoiled; I asserted my prefer- 
ences; I stopped taking dark meat. My 
husband responded with wonderful amia- 
bility. My children, who had been most 
dificult to manage, soon stopped their 
fretful crying and learned to play by 
themselves. 

I myself have become almost cheerfully 
hard-hearted. I find myself enjoying not 
being good, now that the first pangs are 
over. Old virtues are hard to break, but 
my will is adamant. Very rarely now do 
I have to repeat my litany: 

“I will not be meek, I will not be self- | 
sacrificing, I will not be ov erworked, I will | 
not be put upon." ANNE U. TAYLOR 
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THE WOMAN'S LAW 


(Continued from Page 57) 


The alienist gave him a quick glance, 


| then possessed himself of the photographs 


and left him to his own thought. His 
method with his patient was indirection. 
He carefully nursed all his mental grop- 
ings while apparently insensible of them; 
and he refrained from interjecting into 
the conversation his own ideas on the 
subject ever uppermost in Orcutt’s mind— 
the mysterious change in himself. He 
was a man as well as alienist, and he 
knew that Orcutt needed a friend to bare 
his troubled thoughts to, and that as 
friend he could learn much more of the 
workings of his mind than he could as a 
specialist professionally viewing him in 
the light of a “study.” 

"Gone!" he heard Orcutt exclaim de- 
jectedly; then he heard him rise and walk 
restlessly from object to object in the 
room. 

With the exclamation Orcutt tempo- 
rarily discontinued rapping on memory’s 
closed door. He was thinking of his 
wife. Since their renewed pact of friend- 
ship she had been as gracious and gay as 
before, only it was a simulated gaiety, a 
graciousness measured exactly to the need 
of the occasion. Fear of him lay just 
beneath her friendliness, its palpitations 
never allayed sufficiently for her eyes to 
meet his in the careless joyousness of the 
past months. 

And he loved her so fully !—her curving 
slenderness, her smile of witchery, her 
unfathomable eyes, her voice rich with 


| melody, her mobile mind, her wit that 


sparred so nimbly, her motherly solicitude 
over his son, the exquisite femininity of 
her lovely, graceful person—every at- 
tribute of body and of mind was adorable 
to him. He had tasted Paradise when 
he held her to his heart and kissed her. 

He loved her and she loathed him! 

His miserable cogitations were inter- 
rupted by the doctor's terse: 

“ Does Mrs. Orcutt know that you have 
these photographs?” 

"No," he returned dryly. “It’s not 
good form to do anything for one's self 
here. I should have sent a lackey to get 
Vance s toy.’ 

“She said there was no picture of her 
husband in the house." The doctor's 
voice was carefully uncritical. 

“Yes,” absently. 

“Then she couldn’t have known these 
were in the store-room?” 

* No, of course. She had ordered them 
destroyed, and Jackson—I am sure it was 

ackson—has saved them. He has been 
in the family a long while and has the old 
retainer's devotion to even a black sheep. 
Then he seems to have a mania for 
ticketing things. That store-room is 
quite a wonder in its way, no confusion, 
no careless dropping of things anywhere 
and everywhere. Everything is shelved 
and labeled like an apothecary's shop." 

Underwood reached for a small leather 
bag he had with him. “I shall take 
these with me," said he, depositing them. 
“I want you to go right away and sit for 
your picture. Have an exact prohle, 
i Come to me 


when you get the proofs; don’t wait for 
the finishing process.” 

Orcutt turned upon him quickly. 
"What is it?” he demanded. “Have 
you found a key to our Baconian crypto- 
gram?” 

“How could that be?” chuckled the 
other. 

Orcutt's face was curiously grave. 
“For a month you've been after a picture, 
you've had me search those rooms over 
there till my head ached with looking. 1 
asked Mrs. Lorme, all our friends, er— 
everybody." 

“And you found none," returned the 
alienist, still chuckling. “You were in- 
formed in each case that Mrs. Orcutt 
had been before you and had obtained 
the likeness. And each time on the plea 
that she desired to have it for her son. 
She informed you that it was to destroy 
them. I think your wife’s explanation 
shows lack of her usual perspicacity.” 

“You don't like Mrs. Orcutt. Why, 
Underwood?" 

"Say, rather, I like you and am in- 
different to Mrs. Orcutt,” was the reply. 
“You'd be as wrathy if I liked her too 
well as too little. No pleasing a husband 
in love, I've found." He ‘laughed broadly 
and gripped his friend's hand. “Say 
nothing to her about these photographs 
or the one you sit for. No—don’t ask 
me why.” 


XVII 
[^FECTED with something of the doc- 


tor's excitement Orcutt started at once 
for the photographer's. There was a 
pleasurable thrill in having something defi- 
nite todo. At first he had been absorbed 
in the multitudinous interests of the 
city. He viewed it as one who had not 
known it before. It was new, strange, 
delightful, wonderful, in all its aspects. 
Nothing seemed beyond his attention. 
He had felt, too, a stranger's curious 
zest in contemplating theatrical and 
operatic productions. A boyish buoyancy 
wrapped him as he sat in the Orcutt box 
at the opera and viewed the gorgeous 
spectacles of the stage and the boxes. 
If only his culture were not so evident, 
and if, strangely intermingled with his 
simple bearing, there were not an im- 

ressive air of distinction, Gail would 
have believed this his first experience of 
the world of drama and fashion. Even 
his iconoclastic criticisms were those of 
one who had not been educated to the 
conventions of the stage rather than of 
one who had broken away. Sometimes 
scornful, but oftener good-naturedly 
satirical, his general attitude toward 
plays, tearing them to pieces with a 
subtile humor, made theater-going a real 
joy for Gail for the first time since her 
girlhood. 

Outside of Doctor Underwood and the 
Lormes he made no friendships. He 
accompanied his wife to social functions 
with amused toleration for her desire to 
do things that bored her. He could not 
shake off the haunting sensation that he 
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should be about his work and be done 
with playing and sight-seeing. Yet there 
was no work George Orcutt had ever 
done. His life had been all play. 

On his return from the photographer's, 
two hours later, Gail's voice called from 
the drawing-room: 

* Hello!I—I'm in here." 

He found her sitting in a tall, elabo- 
rately carved chair. She was already 
dressed for dinner and the opera, wear- 
ing a gown resplendent with turquoise 
and golden spangles; there were diamonds 
about her bare neck and her arms. His 
eyes passed by the splendors of her 
apparel and rested on the elfish beauty 
of her face. 

“Where have you been just now?" she 
questioned, after he was seated. 

“I thought I heard Vance admonished 
this morning,” he returned deftly. “‘Or— 
no, it couldn't have been." 

"Vance?  Admonished?" She was 
silent a moment. "Oh!—and you think 
I should profit by my own preachment 
and not ask questions?" 

“Oh, no, I like such wifely questions. 
"They savor so of the conjugal that I'm 
filled with bliss. I've just had my hair 
cut; perhaps Joan will tell Darby whether 
it’s satisfactory.” He was laughing in 
open banter. 

"Why do you talk so flippantly of 
late?" she said. “I wish you would be 
more as you—used—to—” 

“ More wifely remonstrance! Positively, 
you'll be selecting my neckties next." 

** Your wit is descending," she laughed. 

“Wit?” He smiled. "I talk non- 
sense because I feel serious. You don't 
like me when I'm serious." 

“Please be nice," she coaxed, leaning 
toward him a little and smiling wistfully. 

“Tl try," he answered, his eyes dwell- 
ing tenderly upon her. "How would 

ou like me to take a job as park gardener? 
Wael Im only attacking a serious 
proposition obliquely. The call of work 
is dinning in my ears, and I've found 
nothing that appeals to me quite as 
much as working in the park. Now, I 
can't don overalls and keep the park 
tidy for my wife's enjoyment. Your 
good convention forbids that spontaneous 
and wholesome expression of myself." 

“We'll go to Mamaroneck in May,” 
she replied quickly. “You can boat 
and play tennis, be out of doors all day.” 

“You don’t understand, Gail. I want 
work. I’m aching for it." He doubled 
up his right arm. "I want to work with 
that. The sight of men digging sewers 
makes me green with envy." 

"Work with your—arms! 
George—never—” 

“I know," brusquely. “The other 
George never worked with his arms or 
his brain either. I've worked with both. 
When, only God knows!" 

Gail's hands played together nervously. 
She did not know just how to meet this 
new complication. 

The man looked at her quizzically. 

"You were a queen a moment ago, 
sitting regally on your throne; now you're 
a dazed little girl. Why, my wife?" 

“You ask why,” she retorted, laughing 
shakily. ''Isn't it enough to daze me 
to hear you talk about digging—sewers?" 

"Knowing the other George, it is 
rather startling doctrine for you to hear," 
he admitted with a smile. 


You— 


“And one I must brood over," she 
answered. "Let your mind dwell on 
opera while you're dressing." 

"A more manly occupation, eh?" 

She flushed. "More congruous with 
your position, certainly. George Orcutt 
as day laborer would—” 

“Trul disgrace the untarnished 
name," ks interpolated, a touch ọf temper 
in his voice. "I've no intention of mak- 
ing you ridiculous in an attempt to ex- 
ercise my muscles. If possible, I’m 
willing to stay within the limits of re- 
spectability, as you see it. I have a 
truly humble desire to please my dear 
lady. But there are too many closed 
doors of emotion; some one must soon 
burst through.” His face lighted with 
humor. "Wife or work is the slogan." 

“Alliterative,” she mocked gayly. 

“More alliterative than true." His 
voice grew heavy with purpose. "It is 
wife and work.” 

“Go now,” she commanded lightly. 

He rose and stood looking down at 
her. Then he turned her face back and 
kissed her on the lips. 

“Wife and work,” he repeated. 


XVIII 


AWEEK passed. 

Gail endeavored to be deeply of- 
fended and to show Orcutt that abe was. 
Only—it is hard to transmit resentment 
where there is none. As her husband he 
had done nothing unforgivable. And to 
himself he was her husband. And a 
most considerate, tender, adoring hus- 
band, her heart had to acknowledge. It 
did more than acknowledge, it thrilled 
warmly because of this—queer, delicious 
thrills. 

They were together the larger part of 
every day. She must keep him con- 
tented with his life here, was her explana- 
tion to herself for studying his wishes. 
To this end she sat beside him and did 
embroidery work while he read to her. 
She took up horseback riding so that she 
could accompany him and Vance on 
their morning outings. She resumed her 
music, playing and singing the ballads 
and ditties that he and Vance liked. 
She was girlishly eager for instruction, 
often poring over a book till he laugh- 
ingly reprimanded her for “cramming” 
and took it from her hands. 

In his ignorance of the real situation 
her ardent interest in him could have 
but one meaning—that his love was fully 
returned. That love would conquer her 
distrust of him he had no doubt. He 
humored her whim to remain friends 
only because he had an idealistic con- 
ception of marriage—it was the wife’s 
arms that should first be open. 

Doctor Underwood had again spoken 
to him, professionally, and told him that 
he must subdue his wife’s fears now, 
before they became an obsession. The 
physician had issued the command 
arbitrarily and had invoked Orcutt’s 
promise before he could be made to 
dismiss the subject. Orcutt was some- 
what puzzled. Doctor Underwood had 
always seemed to dislike Gail. But his 
interest now was for her. “For your 
wife's sake. . . . In fairness to Mrs. 
Orcutt," he had stated, emphatically, 
urgently. 

It was a clear, sunny day. Gail was in 
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the conservatory. She had a pair of 
embroidery scissors and a silver fish fork. 
For a half hour she had been busy 
snipping off dying leaves, loosening the 
earth around the plants in boxes and 
tubs. Her face was flushed with exertion 
and anxiety over just which leaves should 
come off and just how deeply she could 
safely thrust in the fork. She had never 
thought about working with flowers, till 
he came. The conservatory was one of 
the two places in the house that seemed 
to content him; the other was the sun 
parlor. Michael and he had long con- 
versations about the plants, and Michael, 
usually silent and jealous of interference, 
was loquacious and expansively hos- 
itable to Orcutt. The gardener liked 
Mrs. Orcutt, but not when poking a 
finger about his plants. He was willing 
to give way before the master’s knowl- 
edge, but he stood his ground firmly 
against ignorant interference, even from 
the mistress. 

The flush deepened on her cheeks. 
Her fingers cleansed themselves on the 
white embroidered frock. Her bronze 
hair, copper-colored under the sun, 
gathered some of the loam as she pushed 
the soft locks away from her forehead. 
The gray eyes, purple with excitement, 
peered out in retal scrutiny of each 
stroke she made. Her red mouth was 
slightly open, her breath coming in soft 
catches. 

Orcutt appeared in the doorway. An 
indulgently amused smile was on his lips. 
She was trying so hard and doing so 
poorly. Gail turned, scissors and fork 
thrust behind her with the guilty con- 
fusion of a child caught in a misdemeanor. 

"Oh!" Her laugh rang out. “I thought 
it was Michael." 

Orcutt took the fork from her hands. 

"Look," he enjoined, thrusting it into 
the earth. “This is the way to dig. 
Why didn't you ask me to show you? 
Together we might safely resist Michael's 
wrath, I think." 

Her eyes, smiling, yet somewhat wist- 
ful, turned to his. 

"[ was ashamed to. I have to ask 
you so many things. I don't seem to 
know anything about—real things.” 

He caught her hands in his, his brood- 
ing expression giving way to boyish ex- 
citement. 

“Dear, let's cut for the open and have 
a taste of real things. As soon as spring 
opens up let’s get a covered wagon and 
two stout horses and a couple of men to 
drive and cook, and let’s you and I and 
the boy go gypsying. It came to me as 
I drove home that this is the thing of all 
things that I should like to do. We'll 
go as the grass begins to look through. 

‘hink! To lean against a tree bursting 
with blooms and view the pageant of 
spring! To lie on a bank of flowers and 
listen to a brook gurgling its way to the 
river! And to hear the birds in the 
early morning! And to smell the earth! 
It puts new life into me to think of it!" 

She caught her breath softly. The 
only pageant of spring she had ever seen 
had been from a whizzing automobile. 
The smell of the earth! She had caught 


| a whiff of its intoxicating fragrance from 


the soil she had been turning over. 
Her eyes lifted to his in wonder. 
“Ive never seen the spring—really. 
And I didn't know till now that Í hadn't." 
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She laughed softly. “I’m like a flower ' 


in a pot, my roots have twisted round and 
round in one little close circle, and I've 
never known how cramped they are till 
they began to reach out into fresh earth." 

He brought her hands up to his 
shoulders and his arms encircled her. 

“Poor little house flower!" he whis- 
pered. “Not to have seen the woods 
in the early morning! And at dusk! 
And after a storm—when it is profana- 
tion to do more than peep in with bated 
breath!" 

“T have always been afraid of the 
woods. Think of it!" 

There was shame in her eyes. And 
for more than this statement. She was 
beginning to realize the infinite resources 
of life and was in a daze over them. 

“Oh! I do so want to learn about— 
about the things of life that I don't 
understand now. Do you think I ever 
can?" 

The man's eyes dwelt tenderly u 
her. He had never quite lost a thrill of of 
wonder that this exquisite being was his 
wife. And it came to him now that she 
was in his arms, unafraid! And wistful, 
seeking knowledge, dreamily lovely with 
the dawn of a broader vision that carried 
her without herself. 

** You can be anything you want to be. 
These wings of yours that are beating 
against the chrysalis, are so wonderful 
that you won’t imagine all their glory. 
Convention—this deadly routine—in- 
doors— We'll leave it all. We'll go 
away. Well be our own happiness. 
Instead of a diamond tiara we'll wind a 
red ’kerchief about this pretty. head in 
true gypsy style, and get you—" 

“Glass beads.” She dimpled. “I 
must have glass beads, and big earrings 
that dangle, and a short skirt—a red 
brocade one! Oh, I know how a gypsy 
should dress!” 

“Yes!” He chaffed. “You’ve seen 
them in opera.” 

“And you," she went on excitedly, 
“must wear a red 'kerchief about your 
head with a black slouch hat over it, 
and have a cloth of gold waistcoat and 
velvet trousers! And you must look 
villainous—like a terrible, terrible ban- 
dit!" 

“And all the while I'll be a skulking 
poacher. We'll filch chickens from nice 
respectable barnyards and roast them on 
a spit before a brushwood fire. And the 
smoky taste will seem ambrosia—" 

“Well have the fire by the river," 
she cried, “so that we can see the reflec- 
tion in the water, a red-gold flame—" 

"And well catch silver spangled 
fish—” 

Her eyes quickened. “And we'll have 
a dog, a floppy-eared dog that runs 
under the wagon daytimes and bays at 
night at the stars while—” 

** We sit on the ground. before an ember 
fire—an ember fire that isn't a fire at all, 
but is music and poetry and magic. 
We'll gaze into it and—" 

“Talk,” she whispered, “about the 
things I don't know. It'll be dark so 
that I can’t see if you are laughing at 
my foolish questions. And [’Il—” 

“Be too full of the wonder of the 
night to know whether I'm answering 
wisely or foolishly. PII tell you mar- 
velous tales and hold you to my heart— 
like this... / And—" 
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His mouth came to hers. 

They kissed each other, rather solemnly, 
then in a clinging, wild, hungry way. 

“My wife!" 

Wife!— At the word a tremor passed 
through her. She looked once into his 
face, then her eyes fell upon her hands 
that clasped his neck. 

"Oh!" It was a cry of dismay. "Let 
Let me go!" 

"Why?" he asked, tender laughter in 
his tone. 

" Please," she begged, her hands tug- 
ging frantically at his arms. 

“Come,” he soothed, with a faint 


| humor in his eyes. “You’ve kissed your 


husband—but that's a wife's prerogative, 
isn't it, dear? Don't struggle, beloved. 
You can never go now. You know 
that." 

She gazed up at him in terror. 

His hands were locked behind her— 
the hands of a husband! And there was 


, nothing now that she, a wife, could say 


to unlock them! The surrendering of 
her lips had nullified every argument 
that she could now bring forth. 

The man smiled indulgently. 

“Just a little gypsy girl!" he whispered, 
“a little gypsy girl who is going to love 
her husband and be happy! Yes?” 

Her lips opened over a shriek—a loud, 


piercing cry that reached to the hall 
| and the rooms beyond, and that brought 
‘hurrying footsteps down the hallway. 


With an hysterical sob she sprang from 
his loosened arms, crushed a prickly 


' cactus leaf within her hand, and held the 


hand up, scratched and bleeding, before 
Jackson's inquiring eyes. 

"You must have thought—I was— 
dying—by that shriek,” she gasped. “I 
was so interested —in— what Mr. Orcutt— 
was saying that I caught hold of the 
cactus—without—thinking—” 

Jackson looked at her hand, then ran 
nimbly for the aseptic box and bandages. 
Orcutt turned the cold water on at the 
faucet. 

“Put your hand under this," said he 
quietly. 

" Mama!" 

Vance ran into the room, palpitating 
with excitement. He looked up at his 
father. “Is it a big hurt or a teeny one?" 
he questioned anxiously. 

The footman, the parlor maid, an up- 
stairs girl, appeared at the door. Other 
steps came down the hall. 

" Mama has hurt her hand,” explained 
Vance in rising staccato. 

“And I screamed very foolishly,” added 
Mrs. Orcutt with a nod of dismissal. 

Jackson appeared with the bandages. 
Jackson’s fingers were very deft at this. 

“T bandaged youh hand once, Mistah 
George, when youh mother thought it 
was cut in two. My! but she was a 
scared woman that day! She ’most 
fainted before the doctor got here.” 

Vance watched the performance and 
anne eagerly about each move. 
zail kept her eyelids lowered. Orcutt, 
standing quietly to one side, scrutinized 
her white shaken face. It was hysterics, 
was the result of his cogitations. 


XIX 
THE mother caught the child close in 


her arms. They were in her room. 


“O my baby! My baby!” 


Vance wriggled. He did not like to 
be called a baby. And he could not 
understand his mother’s wild outburst 
of tears. Hadn't she just told Jackson 
that her hand felt all right now that it 
was bandaged? 

“Does it hurt so very bad, Mama?” 

The mother kissed him distractedly. 

“Let me hold you so, against my heart! 
Mama needs you. I meant to save my 

And—and my boy must— save— 

“Save you! 


How, Mama? What are 
you afraid of?” 


“Myself,” sobbed Gail wildly. ‘Da 
after day—seeing him— And my life 
sr so PEE And to be loved—like 
this—” 

“Him! Do you mean Papa? Why, 
Papa wouldn’t hurt you now, Mama! 
Papa’s good now. Isn't he?" Vance’s 
eyes were suddenly troubled. A long 
while ago his mama's shoulder had been 
bruised where Papa had thrown some- 
thing against it, a funny reeling papa, 
who had wanted to take Vance riding and 
his mama wouldn't let him. “My— 
my papa didn't hurt your hand—did he?” 

“No!” she answered fiercely. “I hurt 
my own hand—willfully—as I have done 
all the—other things.” 

“Then why do you think my papa’s 
going to hurt you?” 

Gail caught the grieved face between 
her hands. 

“Love me now—love me! 
me questions,” she sobbed. 
your strength.” 

“But why don’t you let Papa help 
you?" continued the boy. “‘ Papa’s strong 
enough for anything." 

"Strong!" She caught her breath. 
“Its his strength that—draws me. I 
am so—tired— And a protecting love— 
No! No! No!" 

The boy squared his shoulders. 

“Tell me, Mama. I'll help you, the 
best I can." 

“You have helped me," she whispered. 
"You can go now and telephone Aunt 
Kate Lorme. Tell her that I want her 
to come here right away, to leave any- 
thing she's doing and come." 

Vance went delightedly. It was only 
recently that he had learned to use the 
telephone by himself. 

Gail beat her hands together. 

“Oh! Oh!” she cried. 

Waking or sleeping she was never fully 
at ease, her nerves were always keyed to 
a strained expectancy. The clang of the 
door bell; the telephone; the approach 
of a messenger boy; a policeman at her 
gates; all these brought a suffocating ap- 
prehension. 

She had wondered if a woman could be 
in a more perilous position. Any moment 
someone might cross her path who knew 
this man. His memory might return, 
bringing with it attendant obligations 
that would necessitate his declaring him- 
self. Or the real George Orcutt, always 
under the influence of liquor, was not a 
safe person to hold a secret. 

She had been quakily apprehensive of 
each and all of these, and prepared for 
them in a measure. Nothing could have 
surprised her but this act of her own, 
this mad, blind, weak act of a girl, she 
called it in her fury. She had been for- 
getful of her responsibilities, of her woman- 


hood, of—her motherhood! 
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Yet it had been so natural a thing to 
do. To be in his arms, to raise her lips 
to his, had been just another step in the 
life they had lived together for the past 
four months. 

The bars that separated her from him 
| had come down so gradually that she had 
| not noticed their f Sens "Gypsying?" 
| When he had spoken the word a magic 
had come with it. She wanted to be 
free! And freedom was in the word. 
| Her blood had thrilled. An intoxication 
had shaken her. There had been no 
bonds. There had been only the Open— 
the great Open!—a blue sky, the fragrance 

of flowers—and he and she. 
| She rose and walked the floor, twisting 
; her hands, unmindful of the bandage and 
| the lacerated flesh. What was she to do 
now? 

"Mama, I telephoned Aunt Kate,” 
piped Vance. "She says she'll be here 
| in ten minutes. I’m going riding with 

Papa." He held up his face to be kissed. 

Gail stood at the window and watched 

| the two ride down the drive. The man’s 
erect figure was well suited to riding 
clothes. Vance on his pony emulated 
his father’s manner as nearly as possible. 
Gail watched them and planned, planned 
desperately, all the while feeling herself 
a an eddy that was whirling her to the 
bottom and destruction. 

“He is a father that will not shame 
him," she cried feverishly. “Vance idol- 
izes him. And it ts a chance.” 

“What is a chance?” 

It was Mrs. Lorme. 

Gail turned, held out her hands with 
impassioned gesture. 

“After Vance’s operation I want you to 
ask George and Vance to go with you to 
Florida. Miss Lauder will take care of 
Vance. He wants to work out of doors— 
there is your orange grove. Get him 
interested in that. Get him to buy one! 
He can keep Vance half the—time.” 

“Gail! What is this! Keep Vance!” 

“Please, please!" sobbed the piteous 
voice. “No matter about my reasons. 
Take him away!” Her feverish hands 
clasped Mrs. Lorme’s neck. 

“Gail, what is the matter? Why, 

| yesterday when you and George were 


at our house you and he were as 
| chummy—” 

"Yesterday?" Gail shivered. “It 

| seems a lifetime since yesterday. . . . I— 


was on the height then. You remember 
| that time on Mount Pisgah when we 
were up above the clouds, only the sky 
above us, the clear blue sky, that seemed 
to draw us up—up—up! And the rarified 
air that made us giddily happy like foolish 
children—and the disregard we felt for 
| the heavy rain-filled clouds beneath! . . . 
There was no beneath to our seeming— 
no rocks, no dangerous passes, no de- 
| clivities waiting for a false step to destroy 
us! . . . We stood on the summit and 
laughed and inhaled the intoxicating air, 
and we were irresistibly, wildly, ecstati- 
cally happy. We were children of Pan." 
A long tremor shook her, she spoke 
scarcely above her breath. “For four 
months I was on a summit, a child of 
Pan... . Im down now with the 
clouds blinding me and hidden fissures 
waiting to catch my feet and throw me. 
The blue sky and transparent air are 
gone." 
l Mrs. Lorme patted the bowed head. 


“Poor little chick! Why do you beat 
your wings this way? You are going to 
make up wholly with George someday. 
Why not now? A husband is a husband. 
It’s different now. George offers you his 
undivided affection. And he’s different. 
Now that his flesh has lost the bloat 
and puffiness he’s a mighty handsome 
man. I never talked to him two hours 
before, all told, so I can’t say from first 
hand what he used to be like, but he’s 
very fascinating now. I have an old 
woman’s foolish fondness for him. If I 
were in your shoes I'd be crying for his 
kisses, not crying out against ’em.” 

“Kate, there is something between 
him and me as wide as the ocean. He 
can never be more to me than he is now. 
I want you to understand this—just the 
fact, for I cannot explain—and, under- 
standing this, you will help me.” 

Mrs. Lorme sat back and dropped her 
hands to her lap with a dumfounded 
thump. 

“ Are you out of your head? You must 
be to talk like this! Why, of course you 
and George are going to live together like 
rational beings. What sort of conduct 
is this for a wife? It’s not that you're 
afraid he'll return to the other person- 
ality?” 

é N-o—” 

“Thats good to hear, anyhow. I 
don’t believe one mite in the double 
personality business. George has just 
swung around to his better self as many 
another man has. Losing his memory 
was a blessing; he didn’t have old as- 
sociations filling his mind and contending 
against his better ideas. The bad in 
him has simply given away to the good. 
It’s no mystery to me about his knowledge 
of literature and scientific things. You 
remember occasions he used to disappear 
for weeks at a time?” 

Yes; Gail remembered the occasions 
when George Orcutt was in a private 
hospital with doctors and nurses laboring 
to bring him safely through delirium 
tremens. 

"He was studying," asserted Mrs. 
Lorme. “He was off alone somewhere 
reading and instructing himself. He's a 
husband to love and be proud of. And 

ou ask me to carry him away from you! 


Io keep him away!" 
"And you will! You will! Promise 
me!" 


“Gail sweet, I don't like to go against 
you, but—" 

"You are against me," cried Gail. 
"And Vance, my own baby, is against 
me! And—and he is— Oh, I realize 
that you wouldn’t be if you knew! 
And—and he wouldn’t be—if he knew. 
That’s the thing that’s killing me. I 
can't tell—I must keep it all locked here 
in my breast. . . . You all love me— 
yet I'm alone—alone! And I can only 
fight and fight and fight—alone!” 

Her face was ghastly, ravaged as though 
with sickness. Mrs. Lorme, who had 
loved her all the years, looked at her 
now in troubled questioning. This utter 
desperation—what could it mean? 

* Dear, I want to see you happy. And 
that's the reason that I want you and 
George— " 

"No, no, no! And he must not kiss 
me again, Kate. He must not." 

"Why—why—you act as though you're 
afraid of yourself!" 


The Woman's Law, by Maravene Thompson 


Mrs. Lorme contemplated with staring 
eyes Gail's crimsoning face. "You are! 
Well, of all—” 

"Crazy old Kates, you're the crazi- 

` : y 
est,” came in shaky voice. The slender 
fingers dug into the woman’s arm. 
“ Promise me to do what I ask," she im- 


plored. “Promise! Promise!” 
"Child, it’s all wrong. I feel it—I 
know it! But—I promise.” 
XX 
at her open 


(CLUTCHING wildly 
kimono of white and gold, ail 
closed it over the flimsy Eesbbsned 
nightdress beneath, shrank into a friendly 
shadow and cast a helpless look about 
the room. 

“ You!—here!" she panted. 

“Why not?" questioned Orcutt. 

He stood a few feet from her, arrayed 
in a long velvet dressing gown. 

“Go!” she commanded. ‘‘Go, or—” 

“What?” he asked. 

She gazed at him in a sort of frozen 
terror. 

"Come, Gail, there is nothing to be 
frightened about. To see your face one 
might think I was a lawless intruder 
criminally invading a strange maid's 
sanctuary. Sit down, please. I want to 
talk to you.” He smiled. “Don’t blush 
so, dear." 

*Pleasego! Please— please!" she whis- 
pered. 

“Go where? Away from you forever? 
Is that what you are asking? I told 
rou that first day at the sanatorium that 
Í should either be your husband or not 
be. Don't you see, beloved, that you 
and I must live our lives wholly to- 
gether—or wholly apart. There can 
be no middle course for me, loving you 
as I do. And not after to-day. You 
have kissed me; nothing you may say 
can ever undo that." 

Gail gripped the silken drapery of the 
window and drew it before her. 

“I don't want you here," she cried, 
“and you know I don’t. It is cruel for 

ou—to—to—” 

“What, dear? To want to have my 
wife for my very own? Gail! Sweet- 
heart, if you knew how my arms have 
ached to hold you! Not a day but I 
feel I must draw you close against my 
heart. You are my world. And I 
want to take you away with me to find 
a new happines. What is a man's 
strength for if it cannot protect the 
woman God gave him!" 

* Protect! Do you call it protecting 
to—to—try to—force—” 

He reached his arms toward her. 

*My own darling! Where do you 
belong, where is your safety, your happi- 
ness, if not here? Forget everything 
but that I love you with my whole 
heart. . . . And that I need you! 
Dear, tender little wife, don't you see 
how badly I need your love? What a 
strange world this is that I am now 
groping in?... And when my own 
wife treats me like a stranger! Dear 
God!— What have I to turn to? I am 
a man adrift, with no anchorage but 
you. And you! you are love, life, every- 
thing to me. Oh, my dear wife, don't 
you see that your place is here, in my 
arms?" 

Her eyes dropped, so that he should 


(9) 


not see their pity. An enveloping 
tenderness asied her. His eyes were 
so frank and boyish. And he had been 
so generous, so considerate of her, had 
accepted so uncomplainingly her mandate 
of friendship. 

“Dear!” he whispered. 

* [—you—" she essayed weakly. 

Then—her own desperate case clutched 
her. Somehow she must get him out of 
her room. He was a husband, with 
rights. 

"You must go, go now!" she com- 
manded passionately. “You shall not 
stay here. I will call the servants, the 
police, anyone!" 

“You will not," he answered sternly. 
“This is my house and you are my wife; 
no one shall interfere with my conduct 
with either. And I ask you now, in 
simple justice, never to repeat the per- 
formance of this morning. I ran into 
Gregory and Bryan just as they were 
agreeing that ‘the old Orcutt had broken 
out again, as they had predicted.’ They 
believed that Z had injured your hand!” 

His arms fell to his side, and a clammy 
fear looked out from his eyes. 

Was it so? Did I ever—abuse you, 
Gail?” 

This was her opportunity to prove his 
unworthiness. Her head raised in scorn. 
But she did not speak. 

He had never injured her— And he 
loved her— She was his wife— He 
was in her room— Yet there was a | 
chivalrous gentleness in his seeking. 

“No,” she whispered. “You never 
did." 

He laughed, a rapturous utterance. 
And quickly his hands came out and 
caught her, his arms wrapping her closely 
to him. 

“My blessed wife! 
you?" 

"No—no—no!" She evaded his lips, 
her face burying itself against the velvet 
shoulder. 

He laughed again, and kissed her hair, 
her neck, the soft bare arms. 

“Come,” he whispered, “let me look 
into your eyes," and put a hand on either 
cheek to raise her face. 

A swift move and she had reached the 
opposite side of the room. She stood 
behind a table and fumbled with the 
drawer. Then he saw the gleam of a 
pistol pointing toward her heart. A 
fraction of a second and he had taken it 
away from her and was gazing into the 
magazine. It was empty. 

“So, it’s not loaded! That’s good. I 
shouldn't want a loaded gun around 
where Vance might get hold of it," he 
said quietly. 

“Vance! 


You do care, don’t 


You didn’t think then that 


I—was—going to shoot—myself?” she 


asked faintly. 

“Yes; I think I did,” he returned. 
“But I’m glad to see that you’re still in 
possession of your senses. And an 
empty gun serves your purpose just as 
well" He seated himself. “Sit down, 
Gail. You can keep the table between 
us. I’m going to try to see things from 
your point of view. Now, tell me what 
the trouble is—the real trouble." 

“The—real trouble?" 
a chair behind the table. 

He waited quietly. | 

“Come,” he urged at length. ** There's | 
a damnable mystery somewhere. And I | 


She sank into | @. 
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-— 166 L61 N. Michigan Bid, Chicago 


The American Magazine 


FRENCH, GERMAN, 
SPANISH, ITALIAN 


To speak it, to understand it, to read 
it, to write it, thereisbutonebest way. 
You must hear it spoken 
correctly over and over, till 

your ear knows it. 
You must see it printed cor- 
rectly till your eye knows it. 
Youmust talk it and write it. 


All this can be done best 


by the 


LANGUAGE-PHONE 
METHOD 


Combined ?, : nem 
mick? Rosenthal's Practical Linguistry 

This is the natural way tolearna foreign language. You 
hear the living voice of a native Professor pronounce each 
word and phrase. He speaks as you desire—slowly or quickly, 
night or day, for minutes or hours at a tiie, 

Anyone can learn a foreign language who hears it spoken 
often enough; and by this method you can hear it as often as 
you like. 

It isa pleasant, fascinating study; no tedious rules or 
memorizing. It is not expensive—all members of the family 
can use it. You simply practice during spare moments or at 
convenient times, and in a surprisingly short time you 
speak, read and understand a new language. 

The method is highly endorsed and recommended by well- 
known members of the faculties of the following universi- 
"t Kr rolleges: 

Columbia, Chicago, Pennsylvania, Besten, Princeton, 
Cornell, ete Toles Hopkins, Vi Colerado, 
Michigan, Fordham, Manhattan, St. Joseph's, U.S. Academy. 
Dise or Cylinder Hecords—Send for interesting booklet, partiewlare 
«f free trial offer and terma for easy payments. 
THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
916 Putnam Bidg., 2 West 45th St., New York 
SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form. 
structure and writing of the Short-Stery taught by 
Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, Editor, Lippincett's Magazine. 
260-page catalogue free. lease resa 
Dr. wen THE HOME CORRESPONDENOK SCHOOL 
Dept. 185, Springfield, Mass. 


$30 Weekly Selling ‘Easy’ Suction Sweeper 


Wheels te cylinder creating, powerful suction. 
All metal. No pump. No bellows. Low price. 
Guaranteed. Sample Free. Write quick. 

Foote Sweeper Co. Box 2052 Dayton, Ohio 


TYPEWRITERS AT 4% MFRS.’ PRICES! 


Remingtons, Under woods, Olivers, etc., 

guaranteed two full years at $40 to $35 

A saving. Many priced at $10 and $15. Send 
NM. for catalogue. 


: "VÀ Dept. 238, Dearborn Typewriter Exchange, Chicago, Illinois 


PINKERTON & C0 57:5 nee 


etive Agency, Beyce 


Building, Chicage, ferce the payment of bad accounts 
everywhere. Salesmen wanted te sell contracts. 


"à. BE A BANKER 


Splendid opportentt tes: pleasant work, short bours, all 


holidays yearly vacation with pay, good salary. 
Learn at bome. Diploma in siz months, Catalog free. 
EDGAR Q. ALCORN, Pres. 


Ameriens Scheele! Banking, 104 M clone Bid. Columbus, B. 


FREE TO F A M A large catalogue of 

© As Wie Masonic books and 
goods with bottom prices. Regalia, Jewels, 
Badges, Pins, Charms and Lodge Supplies. And goods 
for all Masonic bodies. Beware of spurious Masonic books. 
REDDING&CO.. Publishers and Manufacturers of Masonie 
Goods, No. 200 Fifth Ave., NewYork City. Cor. 23d St. Desk A 


B RENA COLLEGE 


CONSERVATORY 
Gainesville, Ga., among the foothills of the Blue Ridge. College 
of highest grade; Conservatory in affiliation. The South's repre- 
sentative among national colleges for women. Students from 80 
states. Catalogue and booklet, ‘‘The Brensu Girl,” on request. 

e Certificate admita 


The Lady Jane Gey School for to Vassar, Smith, 


Wellesley and other colleges. General Course, Music, Domestic 
Science, New Gymnasium. Dormitory for very young girls. 


Tne Misses Hype 
Principals Erra Visoinia Joxzs, A. B. 
2aMone 
di 
QE RR 
S AN 
fa Nb 
EXCELSIOR 


Save OR MADE. Priat 


Your Own Cards, 
Circalars,™ Book, Newspaper. Press $5. Larger 
$18. Rotary $60. 


Saves money. Print for oth- 
Write factory for 
Paper, Outfite, 
[Samples printing. THE PRESS 00., Meriden, Conn. 


What 15c Will Do 


The little matter of 186 in stamps will bring you the Path- 
finder for 13 weeksontrial. The finder isan illustrated 
weekly, published at the Nation's Capital, for the Nation; now 
inits 21st year ofincreasing success. The paper fills the bill 
without emptying the purse :itcosts but$1a year. If you want 
to keep posted on whatis going onin the world, at the least ex- 
pense of time or money, thisis your means, If you wanta pa- 
per in your home whichis sincere, reliable, entertaining, whole- 
some, the nderisyours. Ifyou wouldappreciate a pa- 
per which puts everything clearly, fairly, brie fly—here it is at 
last. Send only 15c to show that you might like such a paper. 
and we will send the Pathfinder on probation 13 weeks. The 
1S¢ does not repay us, but we are glad to invest in New Friends. 
Or $1 for fuil year; money back any time if net 
satisfied. Address Pathfinder, Bx B, i 


intend to get at the bottom of it, and 
soon. When I go away, out to the Open 
that's calling me, you're going with me. 
Yes, you are. Without you life would 
be—hell. Just that.” 

“I can’t go. But you can stay here 
I want you, if—” 

He shook his head impatiently. 

“There would always be ‘if,’ Gail. 
You might as well tell me not to breathe 
as not to make love to you. I can’t 
help it. To kiss you and have you in my 
arms seems the most natural thing in the 
world, and to save me, / can’t see why 
I shouldn't." 

“Tve told you—” 

“T know. And your lips on mine this 
morning told me ibat all the rest was a 
lie. Gail, there's something underneath 
all this. You're sick with fear—but not 
of my love." He drew up to the table, 
laid his arms upon it. “Dearest, I want 

ou to tell me what this is. I am the 
est friend you have in the world. Let 
us face our trouble together. . . . Come, 
dear, tell me! I shall find out by my- 
self otherwise. . . . Come, trust me! 
No matter what it is, l'll share your 
burdens." 

Her eyes searched his piteously. 

“Your friend and lover," he answered. 
“Dear, tell me! Don’t you see that in 
the end this is what it must come to, 
that there is no other way?" 

Her eyes turned from his and a burn- 
ing blush spread from her throat up over 
her face. He would know—some day. 
She saw now that the game was ending— 
the hand against her was too sure and 
strong. And perhaps, if she could tell 
him now, his love might make him piti- 
ful. But— Here, alone with him in 
her bedchamber at two in the morning— 
arrayed ina flimsy negligée—a few minutes 
before clasped in his arms—his mind still 
awake to her passionate kisses of this 
morning— And to tell him that he was a 
Stranger, a man whose name she did not 
know! 

She cowered in her chair, the red 
blood rioting her face. 

He watched her curiously. His hands 
reached over the narrow table and took 
hold of hers. “Your friend," he whis- 
pered. 

She met his eyes despairingly. 

“T can never tell you." 

“Then there is something!" 

“Yes,” she returned, the word drawn 
from her. 

"What?" 

The crimson of her cheeks gave place 
to a pinched grayness. Her eyes were 
stupid with anguish. Why had she 
said this? She was alone with him. He 
had locked the door and the key was in 
his pocket. The call bell was at the 
far end of the room. His hands were on 
hers compellingly. She must tell him 
or— 

He was speaking. 

“This something— Does it mean that 
I should not be here with you?" 

She nodded her head. 

There was a tense moment while he 
looked into her eyes, contemplatively. 
It was a “mania,” as Doctor Underwood 
had said. For what could she have to 
hide from him that could cause her such 
wild terror. Christmas Eve she had 
been palpitant with fear—and this 
morning she had kissed him impas- 


sionedly, her soft body nestling in his 
arms. 

She saw his eyes change. Shivering, 
she tried to draw her hands from his. 
He half rose, brushed the light table 
aside with his foot and drew her with 
one quick move to him. 

“ M wife!" he spoke softly. “There 
is nothing that could separate you from 
me, dear. Poor little girl, with your 
fevered fancies! It’s this oppressive 
house. Out there in the Open, where 
you and I are going, the dear wife will 
get well.” 

“Wait!” 

Her voice came faintly from his 
shoulder. 

“Yes?” he whispered. 

* [—I—am-——am-—not—not— " 

“ Not—what, dear?" 

Her tongue would not goon. Her lips 
shut and drove the words back. Yet— 
she must speak—she must—she must! 

* [—I'm—not—" 

Her chattering teeth closed. 

He took a few steps, still holding her. 

“ No wonder your teeth are chattering,” 
he laughed. “This window is open, and 
an icy blast that would freeze an Esquimo 
is coming in.” 

He loosed a hand to close the window. 
There was an iron balcony beyond. The 
window was a little more than a foot 
from the floor. There was a catch on 
the outer side as well as the inner. Her 
mind grasped all this in a blinding flash. 
She tore herself from him and leaped 
through the open space. Her convul- 
sive fingers clutched the sash and drew 
it down and locked it, all so quickly that 
the man was staring at her through the 
closed window before he had grasped 
her intent. 

Gail did not feel the cold. The window 
barred him from her! And she had not 
told her secret! She watched him leave 
the room. Then she bowed her head to 
her hands, nervously sick. A little 
while and she heard the door open. But 
she did not look up. Safety lay here, 
outside. 

“Mama!” 

Vance shook the window violently. 

" Papa sent me to bring you in. 
on, quick! Quick!" 

He watched her breathlessly as the 
window raised. Then his little warm 
body launched itself upon her. 

*My baby! My baby!" 

She was kissing him and crying wildly. 
But Vance did not mind now. His 
papa had come and wakened him and 


me 


carried him to his mother's door. And 
he had told him “to be very good to 
Mama." Vance told her this. Also: 


“There were tears in Papa’s eyes. He 
said they were for you. Are things— 
going—bad again?" 

Bad? She caught her breath so sharply 
that the child was a little frightend. There 
was something so strange about his mama 


to-night. 
“O my baby! I have done all I can for 
you. . . . But I am so afraid, so dread- 


fully afraid—of the—end." 

“The end? Do you mean the end of 
the world, Mama, that Jackson talks 
about?" he asked, half in tears. 

“No, no," she said, reassuring him. 
Her voice sunk to her throat. “The 
end of the world for—me." 

(To be continued) 


How a Town Advertised Itself, by Hugh S. Fullerton 


HOW A TOWN 
ADVERTISED ITSELF 


No Reason IF, by You Shouldn’t Do As 
Much for Your Community 


By HUGH S. FULLERTON 


EW YORK buzzes from the 

beaches to the Bronx whenever 

some eminent citizen smashes a 

chorus girl or a bank. If Bill 
Jones falls asleep on the 11:45 P. M. from 
Chicago, goes through to Des Plaines 
and has to walk back, Park Ridge buzzes. 
Park Ridge’s depot isn’t quite as large 
as the Forty-second Street terminal, nor 
is Kimmit's Hall as large as the Hippo- 
drome, but Park Ridge can get just as 
excited about the overhead crossing on 
Center Street as New York can able 
subways. Park Ridge has everything New 
York possesses—on a minute scale—and, 
don’t forget, Park Ridge raises more 
chickens! 

Park Ridge used to be the first fly 

a on the Wisconsin division of the 

hicago and Northwestern Railroad out- 
side of Chicago. Now almost everyone 
in Chicago and Illinois hears of Park 
Ridge so often that some wonder whether 
it or Chicago is the suburb. 

Park Ridge became interesting be- 
cause one citizen determined to let every- 
one in Chicago know exactly where Park 
Ridge was, how to reach it, and how 
large it was, in order to get goods ordered 
in Chicago delivered at home without 
undergoing cross-examination by every 
clerk who waited on him. His advertising 
campaign was unique—and successful. 

In its earlier history Park Ridge was 
Brickton, because there were clay deposits 
from which was made the brick that re- 
built Chicago after the fire. But the 
clay played out and the place became 
one of those quiet, lifeless, lazy, leafy 
suburban towns with three or four stores 
of the “We are just out of that" variety. 
All the men excepting a dozen or two got 
up at from 4:30 to 6 A. M., watered the 
peonies, mowed the lawn, fed the chickens 
and ran races to catch the 6:14 or the 
7:10 or the 7:55, to work in Chicago. 
The women, after doing the breakfast 
dishes, caught the 9:57 or the 10:36 and 
went shopping in Chicago, leaving Uncle 
Sam Cummings to run the village. 

Four years ago a man with a grouch 
moved to Park Ridge, built his chicken 
runs, planted his radishes and peas and 
got ready to enjoy the summer. The only 
annoyance, beyond the daily sprints for 
trains, was the fact that no one in the 
Chicago stores knew where Park Ridge 
was. To save time he printed some 
cards giving explicit directions, and on 
the reverse side a map showing Park 
Ridge in relation to Chicago. One 
evening he congregated half a dozen of 
the young men in the office of the 


“Herald,” which is considerable news- 
aper, even though the plant does not 
ve any squares named for it. Mr. 
Bennett might get some ideas from it. 

Harrie Miller, the editor, also is the 

laundry agent. He collects the laundr 

and the news at the same time. Thin 
how much news Mr. Bennett could get 
if he had his reporters deliver laundry at 
every back door in New York! But 
that is aside. The man with the grouch 
said, " Here is one of the prettiest towns 
in Cook County, standing on the highest 
point, it has the best water, the air, and 
the finest trees. You folks are stingy, or 
selfish. Do you want to keep it all for 

parecives? Why not tell Chicago you’re 

ere! 

The committee decided to advertise 

Park Ridge, and it was proposed to get 

the adam free by making good 


"news" for the Chicago daily news- 

papers. 

THE first * 'stunt" was a “kid-calling 
contest.” Children being the chief 


product of Park Ridge they were used 
in the advertising campaign. The children 
were ranged according to age at stated 
distances on the six streets that radiate 
from Johnston Circle. The mothers 
stood at the fountain and called them, 
each responding to its own mother’s 
voice, and Virginia Stagg, aged three, 
won the handsome cup. The Chicago 
papers were elated. They printed columns 
of type and photographs of the racing 
babies. Then Old Doc Buchheit, the 
first mayor, evolved a weighing contest. 
Every man in the little city was required 
to weigh in at the depot and declare 
whether he intended to gain or lose 


weight during the next thirty days. | 


Nearly five hundred men weighed in, 
each nominating his cook. There were 
prizes for the one who gained and the 
one who lost the most weight, and better 
prizes for the cooks. Bill Robinson, 
whose mother ran the Ridge Hotel, 
gained fourteen pounds and won handily, 
C. D. Cope contesting, claiming a kanai 
cap because the 7:07 changed time to 
7:03 and caused him to run off four 
pounds trying to catch it before he dis- 
covered the change. 

The weekly weighing of the contestants 
was joy to jaded Chicago editors. They 
printed yards of accounts of the contest 
and portraits of the leaders. Staid 
natives of the Ridge were horrified; but 
it was easier to shop in Chicago. The 
salespeople grinned as they made out 
orders and inquired about the weighing 


A New Rex 
Beach Novel 


EX BEACH writes a virile, force- 
ful story. 
draws are flesh 


The characters he 
and blood, not mere 
When he tells you of 


society puppets. 
New York life, he shows vou the people 
not the 


who actually walk Broadway, 


impossible types utterly strange to those 


who know the metropolis. 


That is why the next five years of Rex 
Beach’s work has been contracted for 
by Cosmopolitan, the 
publishes nothing but the dest in fiction 


magazine that 


and art. That is why 


Charles Dana Gibson 


was chosen to draw the illustrations. 
He is the only artist who could depict 
with such charm the youthful heroine. 


That is why 


“The Auction Block" 


Lorelei, dainty, 


is so intense, so realistic. 


piquant, and unspoiled, seeking recog- 
nition on the stage of a greedy city. If 
she were your daughter, you would 
follow her fortunes no closer than You 
. . ) 
you will when you read this May 
story. Get it in January Have 
This Novel 


Cosmopolitan 
Magazine 


in the next eight 
issues of Cosmopeli 
tan If you will merely 
enclose a dollar bill with 


zi I eer oe this coupon and mail it 
America’s Great- mes his very special 
est Magazine" enabling readers of the 

merican to get this grent 


serial. is open to new subaerihers 
niy 


Fortieth Stree 
and Br dw iy 


! Gopokie 


119 West 40% St. NewYork Gty 
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the day—really a book of 204 pa 
actual results without exaggerat 
either for pleasure or profit, and 
4 experience. 

3 liberal offer: 


will mail the catalogue 


Our Famous 50c ‘ 


containing one package each 


is the title of our 1914 catalogue—-the most beautiful and complete horticultural publication of 


in a coupon envelope, which, 
payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. 
be sent complete cultural di 


PETER HENDERSON & Ci 


NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


A tempting dessert con- 
fection, loved by all who 
have ever tasted them. 
Suitable for every occa- 
sion where a dessertsweet 
is desired. In ten-cent 
tins; also in twenty-five- 
cent tins. 


ADORA 


Another charming confec- 
tion—a filled sugar wafer 
with a bountiful center of 
rich, smooth cream. 


FESTINO 


An ever- popular delight. 
An almond-shaped dessert 
confection with a kernel of 
almond-flavored cream. 


CHOCOLATE TOKENS 


Still another example of the 
rfect dessert confection. 
nchanting wafers with a 

most delightful creamy fill- 

ing—entirely covered by 
the richest of sweet choc- 
olate. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COMPANY 


ges, 14 c.lored plates and over 800 phuto engravings, showing 
ion. lt is a mine of information of everything in Gardening, 
embodies the results of 


over sixty-seven years of practical 


To give this catalogue the largest possible distribution we make the following 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts As Cash 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and who encloses Ten Cents we 


And Also Send Free of Charge 
*HENDERSON" COLLECTION OF SEEDS 


of Ponderosa Tomato, Big Boston Lettuce, Scarlet Globe Radish, 


Henderson's Invincible Asters, Mammoth Butterfly Pansies and Giant Spencer Sweet Peas, 


1, when emptied and returned, will be accepted as a 25-cent cash 
With the Henderson Collection will 


derson Ga 


rections together with the Hon en Plans 


- CORTLANDT. Sr. 
"NEW YORK CITY 


contest. Park Ridge had Chicago talk- 
ing about it. 

Having plenty of land available the 
Country clu b decided to go in for golf, 
and used the new club to advertise. The 
first stunt was to apply to Mayor Busse, 


| of Chicago, for qoe to use the front 
| entrance to the 


ity Hall as a putting 
green. The Chicago papers went skir- 
mishing to find what the request meant, 
and discovered that the Park Ridge golf 
club was planning a golf match, players 
to tee off at the club house, drive the 


| ball through Niles, Jefferson Park, and 


Irving Park into Chicago and to the City 
Hall. The fact that all the players lost 
the three balls allotted them before they 
reached Niles, a mile away, did not 
interfere with the publicity. 


WHEN Park Ridge changed from 
village to city form of government 
an ugly fight for political control of the 
new city arose. It was a vicious, personal 
struggle. Instead of airing their political 
squabble in the Chicago papers the 
“ Boosters” made capital of it. They 
informed the Chicago reporters that 
there was a hot political battle on and, 
when asked for details, they furnished 
the information that the main issue was 
as to whether the White Orpington was 
as good as the Rhode Island Red as a 
layer. The Malone faction lined up 
solidly all the breeders of Rhode Island 
Reds, while the Miller faction was com- 
osed of the White Orpington raisers. 
This furnished Chicago paragraphers and 
humorous writers with material — and 
Park Ridge with more free advertising. 
Park Ridge wanted a Carnegie library 
and had received assurances that it 
would be given. Under the Carnegie 
plan the value of the library depends 
upon the population. If Park Ridge 
showed over two thousand population 
on the census it would receive a library 
costing twice as much as if it failed to 
show that many citizens. The frst 
canvass showed 1,994. The promoters 
of publicity got busy and volunteered to 
help the census man find some he had 
overlooked. They discovered a number 
of babies had been born, the stork fol- 
lowing the visit of the census-taker. In 
half a day they found enough new babies 
to lift the total to 2,007. The Chicago 


| newspapers printed pages of photographs 


of the babies that won the library for 


| Park Ridge, and two of them are named 


Andrew Carnegie. 

It has been clean, laugh-making pub- 
licity. Every week or two some inventive 
genius thinks of some odd or unusual 
thing to do that may make a good “‘story” 
for the Chicago newspapers. The editors 
do not care. Even newspaper editors 
like to give their readers a laugh or a grin 
between yards of crime and wretched- 
ness. The readers must like it too, for 
more than six hundred have moved into 
Park Ridge in four years. 


W hat's doing in your town? Is it some- 
thing unique? Something which ought to 
interest others? Is 1t a good town to live in? 
How does it compare, for instance, with 
“The Village of a Thousand Souls,” de- 
scribed by Doctor Gesell in the October 
AMERICAN MacaZzINE? How does it 
measure up with Mr. Fullerton’s home 
town?—Tue EDITOR. 


— — 
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Out of the 
Editor's Mail 


A Mistake Rectified 


Tue Mistake: Please drop my sub- 
scription with a thud upon its expiration. 
About last spring your magazine with 
others began to go to seed on fiction. 

I subscribed for your magazine and 
the others because of the helpful and in- 
structive, educational, scientific, and politi- 
cal articles which they contained. 

Neither does one need to be a Puritan 
or a blue-law advocate to deplore the 
erotic stories and the nude illustrations 
to which so many of the magazines 
descend to-day. R. W. G., KAN. 


Our Repty: lam sorry you are going 
to drop the magazine. I have no quarrel 
with anyone who does not want the 
magazine. However, I cannot let the 
last paragraph of your letter go without 
an objection. Many magazines are run- 
ning erotic stories; T onecie that, but 
I certainly deny that we are doing so. I 
would appreciate it if you would let me 
know what stories in the magazine you 
think are. 


Tue Apotocy: I find myself in a 
position where I must apologize. An 
investigation carried back a year reveals 
no erotic stories in your magazine, and 
no substantial increase of fiction. The 
explanation of my letter is as follows: 

in the early summer I became con- 
scious of an erotic tendency in some of 
the few stories I had time to read, and 
also heard complaints from my wife. 

Investigation shows that I have done 
your magazine an injustice. We find 
decidedly erotic fiction in some others. 
You surely will agree with me that it is 
much overdone in current literature. 

The review reveals THE AMERICAN as 
a clean magazine with splendid illustra- 
tions, the beauty of which had not soaked 


in. There's too much fiction for my 
needs, but my wife enjoys it. Send me 
list of club offers and l'll see. R. w. G. 


Our Repty: I felt as if there must be 
some mistake. I appreciate more than 
I can tell you your discriminating be- 
tween our magazine and some of the 
others. 

Herewith a list of club offers which you 
asked for. 


Tue Harry Enpinc: I felt it would 
be a proper termination to our correspond- 
ence to let you know that I am send- 


ing in a club order for “World’s Work" 


and THE AMERICAN Macazıne, thus 
continuing my subscription to your 
magazine. Worse than my criticism 


was my failure to appreciate the magazine. 
Suffice it to say that the late spring and 
summer mails brought it to a very busy 
man, whoglanced as hastily at the beauties 
of the magazine as he did at the beauties 
of nature. 

Being human, may I contend that I 
was right in that the objectionable fiction 
did exist in a batch of material that I 
was too busy to sort. 
phies from my pulpit and refer to maga- 
zine articles such as “What My Boy 
Knows." I shall be happy to emphasize 
THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. — R. W.G. 


I give bibliogra- | 


ATWOOD GRAPE FRUIT 


No other Grape Fruit equals it in Flavor 


‘American Medicine" 

*' Realizing the great value of grape fruit, the medical profession have long 
advocated its daily use, but it has only been within the past few years that the 
extraordinary curative virtues of this ‘king of fruits’ have been appreciated. 
'This dates from the introduction of the ATWOOD GRAPE FRUIT, a kind 


that so far surpasses the ordinary grape fruit that no comparison can be made,’ 


E. E. Keeler, M. D., **(ood Health Clinic" 
**In all cases where there is the ‘uric acid diathesis' you will see an im- 
mediate improvement following the use of grape fruit.” 


says: 


in the writes: 


A well-known physician writes: 

‘I prescribe grape fruit for all my patients, and tell them to be sure and 
get ATWOOD GRAPE FRUIT, as other grape fruit to the Atwood is as 
cider apples to pippins." 


If you desire, your grocer or fruit dealer will furnish the ATWOOD 
Brand in either bright or bronze. It may be procured at first-class hotels, 
restaurants and clubs. Ask for ATWOOD Brand. For home use buy it 
by the box; it will keep for weeks and improve. 


ATWOOD Grape Fruit is always sold in the trade- 
mark wrapper of the Atwood Grape Fruit Company 


THE ATW 00D GRAPE FRUIT CO., 80 Maiden Lane, New York 


i et The H. eater ] « THE 
and Se ro EM ERALITE” 


Don't let the heater run you, 
make you arise an hour earlier in 


| 
a cold room, continuously feed coal | Can be Attached 
intoit—andgiveitotherbothersome 
attention from morning till night. to Any Bed 


Why not attach a Jewell Heat Con- 
troller to your heating plant and 
secure any temperature desired—day 
or nighi—without attention to drafts, 
or dampers, your only duty being to 
set the clock and occasionally put on 


a little coal. 


Like all **Emeralite'* 
Lamps (with the emer- 
ald green glass shade 
and white glass lining) 
this lamp affords the 
maximum of reading 
comfort and emn be 
attached by felt-lined 
clamp and detachable 
key to any brass bed 
post, vertical or bori- 
zontal, round or square, 


The Clock 
CE | 
assures a warm 
house in the 


morning, ine T from M In. to 214 In. 
Kaeps f aont WEL! diameter. Will not 

d mar bed's finish. Also 
varpai the CONTROLLER made with felted vise- 


jaw clamp to fit wooden 
bedsteads. The light is 
soft and restful and can 
be placed just where 
3 you want it. 

This is the ideal fixture for hotels, hospitals or home. No unsightly 
no protruding corners. Neat, efficient, practical, convenient. 
used with electric Tungsten or Carbon light. 

phere. Write for OUR 
BOOKLET telling all about this BED LAMP 

and the other thirty handsome styles. Write for it. 


H. G. McFADDIN & CO., 34 Warren St., New York 


The Jewell Heat Controller is a simple, 
economical device that abolishes all heat- 
ing troubles and worries—a device that 
never allows coal to be wasted, prevents 
the house becoming overheated, or un- 
derheated—a device that, in fact, acts as 
an efficient servant or janitor, contin- 
uously taking care of the furnace to suit 
your wishes regardless of outside tem- 
perature, 

To double your heating comfort, to re- 
lease you from heater slave sry, to cut down 
your fnel bill—installthe “Jewell.” Works 
equally well with any heating system. 


Send for Facts, Figures, Booklets— FREE 


and we'll tell you where in your town you 
may see the ‘‘Jewell’’ in operation, also 
give you the name of dealer. Write today 
and learn how to forget the heater and its 
troubles, 


Jewell Mfg. Co., 15 Green St., Auburn, N. Y. 


Hold by dealers eve 


35 Years of Nervousness 


and How it Was Mastered, by The Man Who Did It. Given with 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox's New Thought booklet and three months’ trial 
subscription to Nautilus magazine of New Thought, for 10 cents, 


THE ELIZABETH TOWNE CO., Dept. 708, Holyoke, Mass. 
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>= James Montgomery Flagg 


in Words and Pictures 


I SHOULD SAY SO 


WHAT MIGENTLEMAN 
WILL WEAR 


the sartorial haute monde this season. 
We old Varsity men look askance 
and with a certain cloistered disfavor 
on the radicalism that is creeping—we 
shudder, I mean to sa But the Note 
Personal is here, a there you are! 
When Sir Fashion snaps the watchermay- 
callit needs must—well, Noblesse Oblige, 
if I may put it that way! 
Some of us who are as accustomed to 
running in and out of the Court of S’n 
James as the Lower Classes are to the 


és is the slogan of 


pd 
The throatless or wide-open collar 
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Subway entrances are slow to accept 
innov ations. We are never eager. One 
isn't eager in the best circles. We pass 
debonairly up 
graciously at the display in our best 
haberdashers’ windows, genteelly ab- 
sorbing the season’s modes, flicking our 
Whangee stick about and nodding to an 
occasional acquaintance back in_town 
from a salmon-shooting trip in British 
Guiana, or somewhere. We ourselves 
are just back from banging about with the 
grouse in ormwood Scrubbs. One 
must return sometimes if one happens 
to have some bally property here to look 
after—heigho! 


Morning 


There is a vast difference between a 
“Lounge” or "Sofa" suit and the thing 
vulgarly known in the States as a “ Busi- 
ness suit." 

The “Lounge” suit is worn when one is 


The Turkish towel hat band 


the Avenue, glancing . 


lying. on a chaise-longe or “London Club 
Sofa," sipping a silver fizz and looking 
idly over one's copy of “The Tatler"— 
it is beastly bad form to fall asleep in it, 
but an occasional batting of the eyelid 
is pronti 

annish suits are being made this 
season out of sheeps' wool, and are in 


three pieces—coat, waistcoat, and trou- 
sers. his innovation is direct from 
Piccadilly—I saw several there this 


season (dear old London!). 
The waistcoat is a sleeveless garment 


D i Ps 
p Pd ze 


The slit trouser 


——— 
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: What down-right Moral | 
Support there is in an abso- | 
lutely satisfactory gown! 


iN 


W hen it is really easy to dress well— And it is because of this intimate 

to dress becomingly—to dress so that personal relationship between my 

your clothes actually do supply the readers and myself that CoMPANION 3 
Ex moral support that clothes ought to Parrerns have come to be regarded E 
2 supply : as their patterns, your patterns— 

— And when it is possible to do this Patterns that are chic, clever, conserv- - 

on a purse that is really short— ative —yes, 


- : . But most of all, distinctive, personal, 
— Then there is as little excuse for adapted to you— 


the dowdy, tastelessly dressed ee a Patterns which, when translated into 

an as there is for the freakishly clothes, talk your language, look like 

overdressed woman. . you, belong on you and to } fo you—and 
Tasteful dressing is not so much to no one else. 


a question of money as it is a ques- The Fashion Department, like 
tion of brains. 


each of the other eleven regular = 
My particular problem is not to departments ofthe Woman’s HOME = 
know how women ought to dress— CoMPANION, is founded on the reali- = 


zation that your problems and your 


It is to know how you ought to pocketbook and your personality 


dress— f : : E 
are not identical with the problems = 

This is my hobby, my study, my and pocketbooks and personalities 2 
business. of several hundred thousand others. 2 


ge 


FASHION EDITOR 


QUALORA 


i 


Over 90% more Companion Parrerns were sold during the first 
. " . . £ - 
nine months of 1913 than during the corresponding months of 1912. 


WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 


MUU AA EURUAUOUODALOUAULUUUI 
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JURA LOHNT 


EM 
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PALL 


is recognized as the best rejuvenator for 
housewives in treating shabby furni- 
ture, mouldings, base-boards, railings, 
wood trim, and floors. A few strokes 
of the brush make wooden and metal 
articles look like new. 
JAP-A-LAC is easy to apply 
nomical—and lasting in effect. 
Your dealer has JAP-A-LAC and you "I! 
find it mighty handy to keep on hand the 
colors you require. Upon request we will 
send an interesting booklet explaining just 
how JAP-A-LAC makes your refinishing 
tasks easier and your home brighter. 


eco- 


Factories: 
Cleveland, Ohio. Toronto, Canada. 


Branches: 


New York—-Chicago—London 


Makers of Glidden’s Green Label Varnishes, 
White Enamels, Endurance (Mission): Wood 
Stains, Waterproof Flat Wall Finishes, and 
Cement Coatings. 


More than 560% of the piano output of the 
United States is finished with varnish manu- 
factured by the makers of “JA P-A-LAC.” 


He Adds Regularly $4.00 to 
$8.00 to His Weekly Pay Envelope 


Sometimes it is more, sometimes less. | remem- 
ber he wrote me at the end of the year: “Well! 
I averaged just about $300 for the year's work." 


He is not what you would call a skilled sales- 
doesn't pretend to be. You must 
Fanabe that he only represents us in his odd 
hours. He had several hours to spare from his 
regular work, he wrote us in his first letter two 
years ago, and wanted “to make some more 
money around home.” 
So we appointed him our local representative to 
look after renewals and new subscriptions for 
The American Magazine and Woman's Home 
Companion. We pay him both a monthly cash 
bonus and commission—pay him the same 
money for renewals as for new subscriptions. 


We want to make a number of such appoint- 
ments this month. We want men who are 
ambitious to add a permanent profit to their 


present income. If you desire such an ap- 
pointment in your locality, write me to-day. 
Chief of Subscription Staff, Dept. B, The 
Crowell Publishing Company, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 


worn underneath the coat, and the 
trousers are cunningly arranged with 
belt loops and suspender buttons. This 
solves the great problem of the day. 
They will not slip down and disclose 
the unde rwear. For no matter how ex- 
quisite one's undergarments are or how 
beautifully hemstitched or inlaid with 
marqueterie or Cluny lace, it is not 
considered good form or even volaille 
de riz au cressons to show them except 
at small or informal affairs. 


Afternoon 


The trousers are either slit to the 
knee or not. Colored monograms on 
the hip pockets are’shocking form. 

An innovation which I predict will 
not be unwelcome to those of us with 
handsome creamy necks and a dimple 
or two under the Adam's Apple, is the 
throatless or wide-open collar, as pic- 
tured in the accompanying sketch. 

This ts especially grateful to the buck 
on the Avenue, as it allows the utmost 
freedom to the neck. While the black 
courtplaster taches de beauté are very 
individual, yet they smack a trifle of 
effeminacy and are really not being 
taken up by the virile sporting set. 

Migentleman’s shirts are more exquisite 
than ever before, as the "dickey" is no 
longer smart. In point of fact it is en- 
tirely tabu as a part of the evening wear - 
it is quite défense d'afficher, if | may put 
it that way. 

Some of the foreign tailors are trying, 
in vain methinks, to force a coffee-colored 
dress suit on the sprigs-about-town, but 
bronzed men of the world who know a 
thing or two and who have wrung society 
dry will not accept it, preferring to stick 
to the more formal and sober colors like 
magenta and heliotrope, as of yore. 

A rather clever invention is now to be 
seen in the smarter shops, which is called 
by its inventor, “Toddles” Abrams, the 
“Hose catcher.” This is, in appearance, 

an ordinary Malacca stick, but cunningly 
hidden in the ferrule is a hooklike device 
that pops out upon pressing a tiny spring. 
When, as in the case of a few unfortunates, 


Pajamas are draped this season 


The hose catcher in action 


the calf of the leg has the same measure- 
ments as the ankle the garter will slip at 
times and down slides your hose! tos 
need feel no embarrassment if vou sport 
one of these ‘‘ Hose catchers,” for as soon 
as your hostess tells you that your sock 
has slipped, without stooping over you 
catch it with vour little hook and hold it 
up until you can adjust it sometime later 
in the evening. Personally the thing has 
no lure for me, as Le Bon Dieu has been 
rather decent to me in the way of calves! 

En passant, the opera or "Gibus" hat 
is inching into favor, this side 0' sea, for 
motoring. Another individual note is 
the trouser with turn-up cuffs attached. 
This will come as a joyous relief to all of 
us Brummellians, as it has been a beastly 
nuisance to pin the cuffs to our trousers 
when our man Winterbottom was not 
strictly sober. There will no longer be 
the hideous possibility of pinning by mis- 
take a pair of Irish homespun cuffs to 
one’s evening trousers! 


Evening 


The rather disgusting habit of carrying 
the handkerchief in the cuff is, I am 
thankful to see, going out. The modish 
thing is to carry it in the hat. Speaking 
of handkerchiefs, the dernier cri for 
evening wear is made of the finest white 
broadcloth with swan's-down hem. It is 
in these extravagant simplicities in the 
“minutiz,” and a certain “smack of self” 
that we keep the lines drawn taut be- 
tween the working classes and ourselves. 

In soft hats the tilt of fashion is to- 
ward the Turkish towel hat bands, which 
are wound around the crown with a “‘care- 
fully careless" insouciance that borders 
on the raffish. 

On dit (I used that before—but never 
mind!) that Prince Carbolicavitch of 
Warsaw was unconsciously sponsor for 
this fad—and fad it is, no more, no less; 
they on dit (oh, heavens, there I go again!) 
in Continental circles that His Highness 
on a "morning after" appeared on the 
boulevards with a wet towel around his 
poor young head, and such was his dis- 
traction that he had forgotten to doff his 
imperial bonnet before tying on the towel! 
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The thing spread like wildfire, and hence 
the present mode! But we can't go far 
wrong, mes amis, when we follow such 
august example. 

Another noteworthy mode is the 

“gaiter-top” boot. It is made of “Patent” 
or shiny black leather, one for the right 
and one for the left foot. The uppers are 
of brocaded satin with cameo buttons, 
each button bearing a profile portrait of 
Louis the r4th. 

Some bootmakers on this side of the 
puddle have tried to introduce the same 
sort of footwear, but with the fatal mis- 
take of replacing Louis's profile with that 
of our President Woodrow Wilson. 
Patriotism is commendable but rather 
bombe glacée in its application to fashion! 
A word about pajamas. Sir Fashion has 
decreed that pajamas shall be draped 
this season—there is no blinking the 


fact that the day of the creased and | 


turned- -up pajama trouser is passed—hic 
jacet! 
Some gorgeous effects are to be had in 


self-toned boneless silk, but the more | 


virile are not embroidering the collars and 
cuffs with buttercups and harebells, al- 
though it’s a pity, because they were 
lovely! And they were so appropriate 
for the camp! 

Oh, goodness! I am simply raving 
crazy about this season's styles, aren't 
you, fellows? Every season Ier men's 
clothes couldn't be more ravishing, but 
each time I am thunderstruck with de- 
light—Oh, Hyacinths! BEAUSPLASH 


Addresses where merchandise described 
in the foregoing can be obtained, from THE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


OFFICE CHAT 


What Some of Our Contributors are Doing 


The Busiest Artist in the World 
AMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG told 


us the other day that he averaged a 
drawing a day throughout the year—some 
average. In addition he has time to 
write his “I Should Say So” department 
every month for the THE AMERICAN, go to 
all the new plays, make cartoons of the 
celebrities that come to town, and be- 
tween times he has written a burlesque 

lay which is to be produced by the 
Dueck Treat Club this winter. 


Bret Harte vs. Red Saunders 
ELEN H. GARDNER of Washing- 


ton writes in a postscript to a letter 
recently received: — "Bret Harte has 
mighty little on your Henry Wallace 
Phillips and his Red Saunders yarns. 
"They, alone, are worth your price and I 
hope you'll tell him I say so. So does 
Col. A. S. Day, U. S. A., who knows his 
West. He seldom reads anything in the 
magazines, but reads Phillips at once. 
Tell him that too." 

This achievement of Henry Wallace 
Phillips is the more remarkable when one 
realizes that he has been ill for five years. 
These stories mark his return to health, 
and the way he has done them will assure 
his friends of his complete recovery. 


Miss Tarbell Praises Wisconsin 
Industrial Commission 


ISS TARBELL, in gathering her 

material for her new series of 
articles on Idealism in Business, recently 
spent some time in Wisconsin. She 
writes in regard to their Industrial Com- 
mission: ‘They have every other state 
beaten by miles in their organization 
and their work. It is one of the cleverest 
things I ever saw. They have a scheme 
by which for two years they have been 
getting what looks like complete coópera- 
tion between employers, labor unions and 
the public on every measure that they 
attempt to put through. It is not 


merely a scheme, it is an actual achieve- 
ment, with results on some lines which 
quite take your breath away." 


A Natural Reporter 


RAY STANNARD BAKER has just 

been out through the Middle- and 
Northwest. The other day he sat down 
in the office and in fifteen minutes he told 
more things of that region than we had 
got from the New York papers in two 
months. He gave us not only facts, but 
the meaning of the facts, which the tele- 
graph wire does not give. That takes an 
unusual brain and an unusual spirit. 
Baker has both. Our readers will get the 
result of this trip later. 

Li 


A New Kind of Partnership 
WALTER KING STONE has been 


for years one of our foremost dec- 
orative landscape illustrators, but he can- 
not draw figures, and most magazine 
stories to be adequately illustrated must 
have pictures of the characters. So he de- 
cided to ask Phillipps Ward to coóperate 
with him in making pictures. Turn to 
page 10 and see the astonishing result. 
They lay out the picture together, Mr. 
Stone draws the landscape, Mr. Ward 
puts the figures in, then together they 
work out the picture in its proper values. 
We shall have more pictures from them 
in future numbers of this magazine. 


Mary Antin 
ABOUT every so often some remarkable 


immigrant comes to this country and 
brings back to us the ideals of our fore- 
fathers—in a way, rediscovers America 
for us. Carl Schurz did this in the 50's, 
acob Riis thirty years later, and to-day 
Mary Antin. She has written a series of 
articles, which we shall begin in an early 
number, which, in lots of ways, is the 
most remarkable series of articles we 
have ever published. 


UNDERFEED 


FURNACE or BOILER 
= Cuts YourCoal Bills 14+ 


per the Underfeed on the job in 
every home everywhere and the 
national heating bill would at once be 
more than cut in half. The Underfeed 


has solved the problem of reducing cost 
of heating from % to ?4 in 
more than 25,000 homes. Mr 
B. C. Neat of Louisville took 
out a topfeed five years ago, 
because, as he writes: “It cost 
me from $80 to $120 a year 
to operate. I thought that 
too much and installed an 
Underfeed. My coal bill since 
then never exceeded $40 per 


season." 


Il 


er 


The Underfeed saves, because 
it successfully burns the cheaper 
grades of ners and soft coal—slack, pea or buck- 
wheat sizes—consumes and turns into heat all smoke 
and gases, t -d up chimneys in other heaters 
Write TODAY for FREE booklet. 
peck Willi 
reck WIidillamson 


Underfeedsonrns 


Cheerful testimonials from people in your own 
neighborhood will be sent. Mr. Spencer Otis, 
Barrington, Illinois, installed two boilers in his 
fine home with such splendid economical results 
that he has since placed Are more in farm properties 

he owns. 
Heating contractors recognize 


that an Underfeed adds to rent- 
ing or selling value of any build- 
ing. 


Exclusive Underfeed 
Advantages 


All fire is on top. No heat- 
retarding, soot-covered, hard-to- 
clean heating surfaces. No clink- 
ers, few ashes. Least attention 
required. 


Send rough sketch or blue print of your floors 
and basement and we will submit FREE Heating 
Plans and Estimate of Cost. Send Coupon TO- 
DAY for FREE Warm Air Furnace or Steam 
and Hot Water Boiler Book. 


THE 


A WILLIAMSON CO. 
348 W. Fifth St., Cincinnati, O. 


Sag UNDERFEED Furnace Book 


Boiler Book 


[Indieste by X Book you desire] 


LA FOLLETTE'S WEEKLY 


Tells you fearlessly, candidly, intereste 
speak d Me inside of public affairs--free to 
"| el 


Regular. subscription pri Q0. per 
. 5 per 
year, ‘We will E NM Pole s 


10 WEEKS --- 10 CENTS 


if you will send us names of five per- 
sons interested in the ive cause. 


La Follette’s Weekly, Dept. X 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


SOÓ-pege monthly 
magazine for a year, 
with vour eholoe of any 
one of Keith's famous 


5*1% PLAN 


BOOKS WITHOUT 
EXTRA CHARGE 
Keith's Magazine is the 
recognized authority on 
building and decorat- 


1065—$2200. One of the 136 
Ing artistic homes, $2 a 


year. Fach issue contains 7 to 10 Plans by Leading Architects. 


Keith’s Famous Plan Books, direct or thru Newsdealers, $1 each. 


126 Plans of Bungalows. 175 Plans cstg. below $6,000. 
104^ «7 “ Cottages, 125. 2t '* over 6,000. 
125  '* estg. below | $4.000. 100 “ Cement and Brick. 
Lig. Se se ve $5,000. | 50 Garages, 40 Duplex & Flats 


Any one of these $1 Plan Books given with a year’s subscription $2. 
.L. KEITH. 485 McKnight Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn 


. IN THE INTERPRETER'S HOUSE 


So they drew on towards the house [the house of the Interpreter] and when they 
came to the door they heard a great talk in the house[BUNYAN’S PILGRIM'S PROGRESS] 


HEN our coterie assembled 
yesterday at the Poet's Hour 
the subject uppermost in every- 
one's mind—overtopping even 
the Mexican imbroglio and the arrival of 
Mrs. Pankhurst—was the prevention of 
railroad accidents. We were glad to note 
that since the Wallingford wreck Con- 
gress was proposing at last to do some- 
thing. None of us had the exact text of 
the bill, but as well as we could remember 
the press reports it authorized the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to empower 
somebody to see to it that the railroads 
put in all-steel pas- 
“Steel Cars!’ senger cars. Nor were 
Shout the Public we sure about the 
time allotted for the 
carrying out of this reform; but we felt 
quite safe (from our knowledge of the 
usual procedure in such cases) in con- 
gratulating our great-grandchildren on 
their excellent prospects; and once more 
we devoutly took note that there is noth- 
ing like the insistent pressure of public 
opinion to get results in all matters affect- 
ing the general welfare. 

Some of us, to be sure, were a little 
skeptical whether steel cars and improved 
signal systems were really what is most 
needed; and whether, therefore, the 
popular demand for them is wholly 
logical. The Poet and the Responsible 
Editor, especially, felt that the problem 
is not one to be solved offhand by sheer 
mechanics. “Steel cars are a great 
measure of safety," said the Responsible 
Editor, “but they are the last measure, 

not the first; and by 
And How About keeping our mind ex- 


Suits of Mail?  clusively on steel cars 
we are obscuring the 
real issue. With the right kind of rail- 


roading there should never be any col- 
lisions, even if you had papier-maché 
cars.” And the Poet agreed with him, 
except for thinking that properly the last 
measure of safety went even beyond steel 
cars, i. e., that the railroads should provide 
a complete suit of armor for each passen- 

er holding a first-class unlimited ticket. 

he Responsible Editor, however, re- 
jected this amendment as frivolous, though 
to the logicians of the group it was not 
clear why he should do so. 

The rest of us were uncertain about 
publishing any suggestion that steel cars 
might not be the unum necessarium, fear- 
` ing that it would savor a little of heresy; 
coming as it would, flat in the face of 
almost the entire press of the United 
States. We have rarely seen such una- 
nimity as appeared after the Wallingford 
wreck, in the irruption of editorial clamor 
for steel cars and improved signal systems. 
Here and there, true, a newspaper showed 
a faint suspicion that there might be a side 
to the problem that can neither be set nor 
solved in purely mechanical terms. One 
New York paper, for instance, naively 
asked whether the banjo type of signal 
were not as good to run past as any other. 
To us, this question has pertinence and 
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carries far-reaching implications; but few 
newspapers seemed to think it worth rais- 
ing, and were content to picture the com- 
ing reform in more tangible and clear-cut 
terms—chiefly of steel cars and improved 
signal systems, with an occasional variant 
of automatic stops. 

So we might, after all, have been afraid 
to publish our conversation but for a 
curious coincidence. On the same day, and 
at almost the same time with the Walling- 
ford wreck, there happened with strange 
similarity of detail that rarest of occur- 
rences, a wreck on an English railroad. 
When the London newspapers reached 
our office we searched them eagerly, pay- 
ing particular attention to the Times and 
the Daily Telegraph, as chiefly represent- 
ing the great body of English middle-class 
opinion. What was our surprise, there- 
fore, to find these journals saying nothing 
about steel cars and automatic stops 

(which we surely 


England's looked to find, since 
View of Safe American tourists all 
Railroading keep telling us what 


rattletraps the Eng- 
lish coaches are) but expressing their 
sense of the problem entirely in the 
human, non-mechanical terms of dis- 
cipline, instruction, personal responsi- 
bility, self-respect, esprit de corps, and 
such like—precisely the factors, in short, 
that occurred to our own minds at once 
after the Wallingford wreck, the West- 
port wreck, and, indeed, after every 
other wreck that has come under our 
notice. 

So we felt emboldened to print what 
we were saying about the subject. “The 
demand on Congress for steel cars," said 
the Poet, “comes from our passion for 
short-cuts to what we want. Law is al- 
ways a short-cut. There is always such 
an attractive simplicity about ‘passing a 
law' for this or that. 'Pass a law' for 
steel cars—never mind such trifles as the 
money to pay for them, the time it takes 
to build them, the fact that steel-car con- 
struction is at present in a very imperfect 
and undeveloped state. Just ‘pass a law’ 
compelling the railroads to put them in, 
and, presto!—railroading is safe. 

“At least that is what all this press com- 
ment would make you believe. But the 

great thing surely is 


Old Railroad to prevent accidents, 
Men Know the not merely modify 
Remedy them. It is true that 


in collisions and per- 
haps in derailments one has a slightly 
better chance in a steel car, and, as the 
Responsible Editor says, undoubtedly it 
is the last measure of safety to give us 
that chance. But the first measure of 
safety is not to have collisions and derail- 
ments; and steel cars do not help that 
along at all. The only thing that will do 
this, the only thing that will prevent ac- 
cidents and make railroading safe, is 
conscience. 
And we hear little about conscience 
in this connection, except from experi- 


enced railroad men. They know it is the 
all-important thing. They know you 
are safer on junk equipment kept up and 
watched and opera with a conscience, 
with human responsibility alive all the 
way up and down the organization, than 
you would be on an armored train run for 
profits and dividends. And they say so 
plainly 

“Mr. Atterbury says: 


‘The problem of safety is not altogether a 
question of rules and their enforcement, of safety 
appliances and their application, but the develop- 
ment of inherent self-restraint and control, 


“And Mr. Long, the general manager of 
the Pennsylvania, says: 


“Safety in railroad operation is not a question 
of safeguards but of intelligent caution con- 
stantly exercised. The ultimate aim is to de- 
velop in each employee a sense of personal re- 
sponsibility. 


* Now the law can’t create a sense of 

ersonal responsibility,” went on the 
poet “Congress can't institute it. But 
the public can mightily help and en- 
courage the railroad officials in developing 
it,—and what do we do? Simply, as 
usual, run off at a tangent and think we 
have done our duty when we bid Congress 
*pass a law' on the insignificant item of 
steel cars. 

* What I want to see in the popular 
estimation of these things is less scope 
for Congress and more for conscience. 
The law can't supply a substitute for con- 
science, because there isn't any. Ab- 
stractly, we all know this; and yet when 
we are confronted with a moral and human 

difficulty we always 


No Good call on the law to pry 
Substitute for us out instead of sum- 
Conscience moning and encourag- 


ing conscience to lead 
us out. We are forever trying to apply 
the remedy of law in cases and under con- 
ditions where it is obviously and ludi- 
crously inadequate. 

“Thus, for instance, we want to free 
society from crime. Do we go at it by 
the human and logical method of clearing 
the sources of crime, for which we are all 
socially responsible? No, we erect a 
Penal Code, by which we try, convict, 
fine imprison the criminal—and how 
sweet it is to do that, because we can 
thus roll off ourselves the burden of our 
share in making him what he is. We 
play our part in a society that breeds 
crime, and then call on the law to play 
proxy for our conscience by jailing, hang- 
ing, or nowadays sometimes, I believe, 
sterilizing the criminal. ‘Society has been 
trying this short-cut to success for 
hundreds and thousands of years, and 
the problem is yet where it always was 
and always will be until we encourage 
conscience to act on it. 

“Eugenics is a valuable study, but we 
are not content to awaken conscience 
upon its benefits, we must have a short- 
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A Low Tariff Bargain! 


A great English Publisher made a large edition for the European market. Anticipating the passage of the 
Low Tariff bill, we arranged with this publisher to manufacture 2000 sets for us while printing his own. This 
reduced the cost of production considerably. Coupled with the New Tariff, it makes it possible for us to offer 


A Beant if ul Imported 
Se or 


Q 
Veror Hy o's Romances $ 33 


Beyond doubt, the Greatest Romances Ever Written. They portray the tragedy and 
comedy of life at its darkest and brightest, and the human passions at their worst and best. 
They tower above all other books like a mighty mountain over the foothills. 


Only 2000 Sets 


and there can be no more at the low price. The New Tariff—the unusual opportunity to 
co-operate with the English publisher ; these are the two factors that make it possible for us 
to offer you the Greatest Romances Ever Written, for only $1.00 for the Complete Set. 


ForOnly 


A Rare Bargain But You Must Be Prompt 


To-morrow may be too late. Last month, hundreds were disappointed in not getting a set of our Leather- 
stocking Tales,—they delayed. Send the Coupon To-day. Address it to 


McClure’s Magazine, McClure Building, New York 


One Hour of Hugo 


USE THIS COUPON 
Owing to the low price, delivery charges must be paid by the purchaser. By “| 
special rate, we as publishers can send the books for 30c if charges are prepaid. 
If you want us to prepay the express, add 30c to your remittance. We suggest | 
this be done, as the cost will be higher if paid on delivery. j 


and Your Small 
McClure's Magazine, New York, N. Y. 
Enclosed find $1.00 (or $1.30). I accept your offer of Hugo's Romances. 
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The Economical Electric 


VERY motor car uses 
energy in some form 


to produce motion. The 
simple, safe, silent Elec- 
tric is run by electric 
current — constantly de- 
creasing in cost. 


Here arefacts: a recent 
country-wide census of 
Electric owners showed 
the averagecostofstorage 
and service in public 
garages—including cur- 
rent, washing and polish- 
ing—to be $23.50 per 
month. In private gara- 
ges the average monthly 
cost for current was 


Before you buy any car—consider the Electric 
ELECTRIC VEHICLE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


124 W. 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 


BOSTON 


COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what you can do with it. You 
@an earn $20.00 to $125.00 or more per week, 
as illustrator or cartoonist. My practical sys- 
tem of personal individual lessons by mail will 
develop your talent. 

Fifteen years’ successful work for newspapers 
&nd magazines qualifies me to teach you. Send 
me your sketeh of President Wilson with 6c in 
stamps and I will send you a test lesson plate, 
alse collection of drawings showing possibili- 
ties for YOU. 


The ‘Landon School 2! (uretcatine 
1446 Schofield Building, Cleveland, 0. 


Write Moving Picture Plays 
$10 7» $100 Each 


ONSTANT DEMAND. Devote all or spare 
time. Past experience or literary ability not 
required. 


No Correspondence School. Details Free. 
Atlas Publishing Co., 317 Atlas Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, 0. 


$5.73. The average cost 
of tire renewal—ranging 
from 48 months’ to 15 
months’ experience— 
was $2.78 per month. 


The Electric gives you 
all the luxury and dis- 
tinctiveness of a limou- 
sine at far less expense. 


Send Today for this Book 


“The Story of the 


Electric Vehicle” 


A beautifully printed booklet written 
with all the charm and interest of a 
story. Complete data about the Elec- 
tric—cost of maintenance, simplicity 
of construction, early history, depen- 
dability, etc. Actual photographs of 
newest model Electrics. If you are 
interested in the Electric you will 
want this book. It is yours on re- 
quest. Kindly ask for Booklet A. 


CHICAGO 


You ought to be well! 


Don’t let present conditions persuade you 
I tell you How, When and 
Where to get well in my new and attract- 
ive booklet, 


“The Way to Get Well” 


Write for it at once. Address 


GEO. F. ADAMS, Mgr. 


HOTEL CHAMBERLAIN 
FORTRESS MONROE, VA. | 


otherwise. 


; P. O. Box 208 


cut to them. So, as usual, we take refuge 
in 'passing a law' for eugenic marriage 
certificates — which are to-day perhaps 
the most comical evidence of our fenh 
worship of law. Now, you would think 
anyone could see that this must issue 
logically, and (saving your presence), 
morally, ought to issue 
We Flee to i 


in an enormous in- 
the Law, and crease of collusions, 
Muddle Life erjury, and common- 

jew marriages. Or 
again, to rectify the abuses of child labor, 
instead of organizing a public conscience in 
the matter, we flee to the law: and now, 
by grace of the necessarily general and 
inelastic character of a statute, we have, 
made an intolerable muddle and mess of 
the whole matter; and those who suffer 
most by it in the long run are the children 
themselves." 

The Poet's unusually candid cynicism 
perhaps went too far. His reference to 
child labor especially seemed a little blunt 
for publication, though we ourselves 
understood very well what he meant— 
that he was referring chiefly to conditions 
in some Massachusetts mill towns where 
his strictures are quite well warranted. 
But we could not help seeing that his 
remarks had a great Ae ir of truth 
throughout. We remembered with re- 
gret when Mr. Elliott outlined the New 
Haven’s coming policy, how little general 
interest there was in what he said about 
the moral rapport between the public and 
the management, the help that the public 
can give in building up a conscience in 
the organization. Some editors expressed 
approval, but the expressions were few 
and perfunctory—fired off much as a 
hungry man says grace. Mr. Elliott’s 
promise of steel cars, however, was received 
with gusto, and much was made of the fact 
that Mr. Elliott did not propose to wait 
the bidding of some Commerce Commis- 
sion, whose future members are even now 
probably out at nurse, but intended to 
get steel cars at once—in fact, had already 
ordered some. This in itself was taken 
as fully committing him to the policy of 
safe railroading. 

Then, also, we could not help noticing 
how much the papers were delighted with 
the hand taken by Governor Foss in the 
New Haven's recent labor troubles. To 
us, this opera-buffa executive seemed 
merely to be biting first the tail of the 
Engineers’ Brotherhood and then the 
New Haven's, to no purpose beyond en- 
couraging a bitter quarrel. But the press 
at large approved his valorous threat of a 
special session to "pass a law" making 
railroad strikes illegal. How this could 
be managed in the face of our accom- 
modating old friend the Constitution is 
not clear, though we have full confidence 
in the Supreme Court as a master of in- 
terpretation—that process by which, as 
Bishop Butler said, anything can be made 
to mean anything. This, however, does not 
much matter. What we lamented was 
the popular favor (judged by the press) 
shown to methods like those of Governor 
Foss, which appear to us wholly disabling 
and retarding. 

But the Observer stepped in with a 
wholesome caution against discourage- 
ment. He ascribed these things,—the 
clamor for steel cars and the approval of 
Governor Foss, coupled with apparent 
indifference to the human, the moral, and 


In the Interpreter's House 


spiritually coóperative view of the prob- 
lem as set forth by Mr. Elliott,—he 
ascribed these to the ois inertia, the 
tendency of the mind to express itself 

in old terms even 


A 1913 Game while thinking in new 
With an 1890 sequences. He re- 
Glossary minded us how, long 


after modern methods 
of baseball management were established, 
thousands of fans still retained the critical 
vernacular appropriate to the old-time 
leadership under which their lore was 
learned. They had a 1913 sense of the 
ame, but an 1890 glossary. Long after 
op Anson's and Bat Tebeau’s tactics 
had given way to Jennings’s and Connie 
Mack’s, they still shouted, "Kill th’ 
empire!” 

So too it may be, we think,—prompted 
by the Observer’s excellent suggestion,— 
with our newspapers; not only newspapers 
of the flimsy sort but such as the New 
York Evening Post, the Springfield Re- 
publican and the Providence Journal, 
which all (on different grounds and not 
without reservations) welcomed the action 
of Governor Foss. The modern in- 
dustrial game is new. It is played with 
a new spirit expressed in new tactics. 
The modern game is the kind of game 
these newspapers really approve and be- 
lieve in; but in talking about it, especially 
under stress of excitement, the old forms 
of speech come handy. 

Industry has entered the era of con- 
science. Spiritual values in industry, even 
in its most humble and workaday rela- 
tions, are being discerned and appraised. 
How this happened, 
when it happened, no 
one knows. The law 
did not bring it 
about—as yet the law has not even 
registered it. Politics did not bring it 
about. Independently, and under the 
inspiration of an intangible general 
sentiment liberated among the whole 
people, industry has set itself to meet and 
satisfy the moral sanctions and the moral 
ideals that have grown up before the 
modern world: and the railroad business 
has not lagged behind in this general 
movement. 

* Why, we are only beginning to learn 
what efficiency means," said the Respon- 
sible Editor, warming up to this phase of 
the subject. "Scientific management has 
taught us only the mechanical side of 
efficiency. Real efficiency comes with 
the men who are making the dry bones 
live, who are animating the mechanics of 
industry with a moral purpose. The real 

efficiency engineers 
Really Using are the business men 
Conscience who organize their 
scientific manage- 
ment with conscience as its controlling 


Dawning of a 
New Ideal 
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Saves a Business Day 
On Your Trip to California 


The Overland Limited takes you from Chicago to 
San Francisco in 64 hours and 30 minutes. Leaves 
Chicago every day at 7:00 p. m., arrives in San 
Francisco at 9:30 on the morning of the third day. 


Providing, in addition, every luxurious feature of 


equipment and service devised by modern transpor- 
tation experts to make travel delightful. 


Passenger list is limited, so that all can be accom- 
modated in uncrowded comfort. 


OVERLAND 
LIMITED 


The finest cars that the Pullman pe can build compose 
this truly "limited" train, the only daily extra-fare train to 
California, and theonly exclusively first-class train to San Fran- 
cisco. Accommodations offer the choice of drawing rooms or 
compartments, which may be also engaged en suite, and stand- 
ard sleeping car berths. Buffet-Club car, Dining car and 
Observation-Library car, bathing facilities and barber shop. 
Attendants include a ladies’ maid, stenographer, barber and 
valet. Route is via the dustless double track, protected by 
automatic electric block safety signals, of the 


CHICAGO (8 NORTH WESTERN 
. UNION PACIFIC 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


Let us send you our Overland Limited Book, which describes 
briefly the remarkable service offered by this unique train. 
Special attention given to mail inquiries. We will gladly send 
a representative to call on you, who will make all arrange- 
ments for your trip. Address Chicago or New York, asking 
for Overland Limited Book No. 24. 


J. B. DE FRIEST, General Eastern Agent 
Union Pacific R. R., 287 Bzo dway, New York 


W. G. NEIMYER, General Agent H. A. GROSS, Gene al Agent 
Southern Pacific Co. Chicago & No::h Western Railway 
55 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 148 S. Clark St., Chicago 


Ticket Offices in All Principal Cities, Including Boston, Phi adel 
Pittsburgh, Detroit, cieo eeii St. Louis, New York, raid 


force. They are the true industrial 
pioneers of the twentieth century, greater | brought to sufferers from deafness by the remarkable 
than Watt and Arkwright in the nine- | new invention—Just out!—The Improved 1914 Model 


teenth. Where Watt harnessed steam, NEW 8-TON MEARS 


they are harnessing conscience. Where Pho 
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others standardize a job, they moralize S f : : ET 
it. And I repeat that they are doing Positive, perfect hearing for those who are afflicted with deafness. This scientific 
hi d ip l . hearing instrument has eight different sound strengths, instantly changed by a touch of the finger on 
this under a new social impulse. Like 8 tiny switch. Eight times as powerful, eight times as efficient, eight times as convenient, eight 
the Observer's baseball fans they may times as helpful as former famous Standard model. m Eim” e 
Write now for our Introductory Offer on this FREE TRIAL 
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new model. A few dollars, Payable on easy terms, if desired, secures 
really animates them is the love of the you the relief from your affliction. Write today for this offer that 
new game, the desire that their con- 


saves you more than one-half the retati price. A postal brings, free, 
science shall correspond with the con- 


back unless it helps you. Write for our 
| booklet and Free Tria! Offer today. 


45 West 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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The Telephone Doors 
of the Nation 


HEN you lift the Bell Tele- 
phone receiver from the hook, 
the doors of the nation open for you. 


Wherever you may be, a multitude 
As 


easily as you talk across the room, 


is within reach of your voice. 


you can send your thoughts and 
words, through the open doors of Bell 
Service, into near-by and far-off states 
and communities. 


At any hour of the day or night 
you can talk instantly, directly 
with whom you choose, one mile, 
or a hundred, or two thousand 
miles away. 


This is possible because 7,500,000 
telephones, in every part of our 
country, are connected and work to- 
gether in the Bell System to promote 
the interests of the people within 
the community and beyond its limits. 


It is the duty of the Bell System to 
make its service universal, giving to 
everyone the same privilege of talking 
anywhere at any time. 


Because as the facilities for direct 
communication are extended, the 
people of our country are drawn 
closer together, and national welfare 
and contentment are promoted. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 
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One System 


Send for 
catalogue ''N-30.'" 


IST ROGERS 


e Old Colony 


A design of marked individuality. 
Sold by leading dealers. 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., MERIDEN, CONN. 
SUCCESSOR TO MERIDEN ORITANNIA CO. 


The Largest Makers of Sterling Silver and Plate 


Universal Service 


sciences of those who work with them and 
for them, and the conscience of the public 
whom they serve. 

“This ıs what makes efficiency. It 
brings out the fine, true doctrine of the 
Indispensable Man. The old system, 
under which a man was only part of the 
machine, had no use for this doctrine. 
Its axiom was, 'Any 
man can be replaced.’ 
It used to say that 
when a man got to 
thinking you couldn't do without him, 
that was the golden moment to fire him. 
But now we have learned that only at 
that moment he begins to be worth 
keeping. 

*' Doesn't each one of us believe that 
this magazine could never run another 
issue if he should quit? Maybe it is so 

and maybe not; but 


Part of a 
Machine ? 


The Belief the point is, each one 
That Makes of us thinks so. We 
Things Go feel that we are doing 


the thing we were 
meant to do, ‘the thing the tad put us 
here for,’ as our Puritan ancestors used 
to say, and that if we weren’t here to do 
it it wouldn’t get done. Get that feeling 
going throughout any organization, from 
top to bottom, and you get no end of 
efficiency. 

“No one knows this better than Mr. 
Elliott. He knows he will get a safe and 
efficient road the moment every man in 
the service, from rodman to president, 
comes really to believe that the whole 
New Haven system would cripple down 
and go to pieces in twenty-four hours 
unless he personally was right on the job. 
That's efficiency. Steel cars or whatever 
you like after that, but that quick moral 
instinct, that trained and alert and happy 
responsibility is the first thing and the 
real thing. \ 

“Industrial militarism, the reduction of 
human beings to the status of mere pawns, 
the glorification of insensate human clock- 
work and automatism, this doesn’t ‘go’ 
any more. To conserve and liberate the 
moral qualities that are in every man, to 
get the full worth of every man's moral 
energy harnessed to his job—that is what 
business men nowadays see is the thing 
to do, it is what Mr. Elliott, for instance, 
says he wants to do. It is the new busi- 
ness policy, and the winning one. 

"So I second the Poet's motion about 
not pestering Congress and the legisla- 
ture for any more laws. That isn't what 
does any good. Let us spend our energies 
on something that counts. Let us sup- 


port the new in- 
Give the New dustrial theory, talk 
Ideas a Chance aboutit, bring out the 
men who are express- 
ing it, and give them every chance to make 
their influence felt. Then if Congress 
has a mind to tag along with a few laws, 
well and good—it is more or less of a 
nuisance but never does as much actual 
harm as one would think. 

“Yes, that is the course for us, what- 
ever others may do. When a railroad 
accident kills people, we will not ask 
Congress to ‘pass a law.’ Far from it. 
We will help unite that raiiroad man- 
agement with an organized public con- 
science. So with strikes, with child 
labor, with the case of men who are driven 
to drink themselves into insensibility by 
the urgings of exhaustion and monotony. 


We will do all we can to bring public in- 
telligence and conscience to bear on all 
conditions of labor unfavorable to the 
public good. 

“And this does not mean mere attacks 
on specific evils, though we should not 
hesitate to do that when we see anything 
to be gained by it. But we will do our 
best work, I am convinced, in helping ‘to 
overcome evil with good.' 
get right down to cases, that is the 


efficient way —since 
Push Out Evil we are talking about 
With Good efficiency—to get rid 

of evil. Not to fight 
it, above all not to ‘pass a law’ against it, 
but to displace it. That principle is asold as 
the Christian religion, but we have always 
gone at it with very long teeth. Even 
now the ones who believe in it are mostly 
in the pews. When overstrained laborers 
get drunk, for instance, it is the business 
laymen who rack their brains for methods 
af relieving monotony and exhaustion. 
The clergy mostly ‘crusade’ with the 
police or hector the legislature for a 
prohibition statute. 

"So we will hold up the hands of the 
leaders in the modern industrial idealism. 
We will believe in them, first and foremost, 
stand by them and help them in every 
way we can. That will be our contribu- 
tion towards efficiency. We won't oppose 
the demand for steel cars, for instance,— 
indeed, we believe in steel cars our- 
selves,—but we will work shoulder to 
shoulder with those like Mr. Elliott, 
whose ideas of efficiency make steel cars 
unnecessary. We will cooperate with any 
tendency to minimize machinery and 
exalt manhood, and find our happiness in 
contemplating the increasing number of 
those who see every relation bacwent man 
and man as a human relation, and every 
problem of industry as a human problem." 


Says the Cynic: 


I have just read a trivial suggestion as 
to how to keep a necktie in place. That 
is a subject that ought not to be trifled 
with. Somebody ought to do a series of 
articles on it. 


I am a great lover of democratic 
journalism—the kind that carries infor- 
mation to an immense number of people. 
I would rather be a “low brow” editor 
and tell 2,000,000 people something they 
never heard before, and have them be- 
lieve me, than bea “high brow” editor 
and tell 1,800 people something they have 
heard 1,000 times before, and have them 
disagree with me. 


When you are talking to anyone, al- 
ways assume a secretive air and tell a few 
matters in “absolute confidence” —“‘never 
to be repeated." This will add a little to 
the interest of your conversation and 
possibly prevent your boring your com- 
panion to the point of weariness. But of 
course never really tell a friend anything 
interesting, and particularly never really 
tell him anything in confidence. If you 
do he will become so absorbed in his 
interest in the item of news that, in a week, 
he will utterly forget who told it to him 
and enter with genuine relish into the 
work of giving it the widest publicity. 


When you | 
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Says the Cynic 


No Maintenance Cost 


N investigation into net roofing costs will promptly dis- 

close the superiority of Barrett Specification Roofs. Their 

first cost is lower than that of any other permanent roof, and, 

as they require no painting or other care for upwards of twenty 
years, their maintenance cost is nil. 


The Bush Terminal Company, with a | expense for maintenance of this entire roof 
total roof area of more than 70 acres | area has been less than $10 and estimates 
(3,100,000 square feet) on their 181 build- | that if metal or ready-made roofings had 
ings in Brooklyn, illustrated below, studied | been used it would have been impossible 
the subject of roofing costs and adopted | to keep the building free from leaks, and 
this type of roofs. The Vice-President of | that the painting bill alone up to date 
the Bush Terminal Company writes:— would probably have amounted to at least 
$50,000. 
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We use this kind of roofing because 
our experience has shown it to be 
the best and cheapest. Our analy- 
sis of first cost of application and 
cost of maintenance entitles us to 
speak with some measure of 
authority. 


We 


It is on such evidence as this that we base 
the statement that the maintenance cost 
of Barrett Specification Roofs is nothing 
per year—and the $10 exception “proves 
the rule.” 


A copy of the Barrett Specification free 
The roofing contractor states that the | on request. Address our nearest office. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, Kansas City, Cleveland, 
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Ny Cincinnati, Minneapolis, Pittsburgh, Seattle, Birmingham 
KY THE PATTERSON MFG. CO., Ltd:—Montreal, ‘Toronto, Winnipeg, 
N Vancouver, St. John, N. B. Halifax, N. S. Sydney, N. S. 
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Over 10,000 Kinds 
and Sizes of 
WHITING-ADAMS 

Paint, Varnish, Artist, 

Toilet, Hair, Shaving, 


Household, and other 
Brushes made 


WHITING-ADAMS 
CELEBRATED 


BRUSHES 


Always Suit—Never Fail 
JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO., 690 to 710 Harrison Ave., Boston, U.S.A. 


For Sale Everywhere 


ONE WHOLE CITY BLOCK BRUSH MANUFACTURERS FOR OVER 100 YEARS 
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oungsters who snowball, slide, skate and coast are not the only 
sufferers from chapped hands and rough faces. Their elders who 
stay outdoors only as long as they must, often are troubled too. And 
the reason in both cases usually is careless drying or strong soap. 


If one rinses with cold water and takes time to dry the skin thoroughly it is not likely that 
the wind will do any harm. But, of course, if you use a soap which, of itself, makes the 
skin sore and sensitive, the winter weather will not help matters. 


The sure, safe way is not only to rinse and dry properly but to use lvory Soap as well. 
Then you know that upon going outdoors the skin is as smooth, healthy and as able to 
withstand the cold as it possibly can be. 
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IVORY SOAP. ... {mm .... 998% PURE 
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|| Biggs emen > Dn — -— Caruso and Scotti 

i 2 a mv listening to their Victor 
y ee Record (89001) of the 
Forza del Destino Duet 
—‘‘Solenne in quest’ 
ora" (Swear in This 
Hour. 


The instrumentis the 
Victrola XIV, $150 


Caruso and Scotti 
are only two of the 
world’s greatest artists 
who make records ex- 
clusively for the Victor. 


themselves as others hear them— 


just as you can hear them in your own home on the Victrola. And that means, 
hearing them absolutely as true to life as if these two famous artists came into 
your home to sing for you. The Victor Records of these two great voices— 
in solos, duets, trios, quartets, and the Lucia Sextet—actually 
bring to you their distinctive personality as well as their 


individual art. 

Hearing is believing. Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will 
gladly play for you the exquisite Forza del Destino Duet by Caruso and Scotti 
(Victor Record 89001) or any other music you wish to hear. 

l Victrolas $15 to $200. Victors $10 to $100. 

Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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“To Spank or Not to Spank” 


That is the question. Beside it, “To Be or Not to 
Be” pales into mere philosophical sniveling. 
Robert said, “I want 'em" and he got 'em—one 
of 'em at any rate—a nice wet, shiny, wiggil 
goldfish from Aunt Jane's big glass bowl. 
Then the great question clouded the lives 
of the Complacent Parents. 


“Oh, think about it, Tom," said Robert's 

mother. “Don’t do anything rash. I hated 

my parents every time they spanked me. 

It never did any good. Oh, if you make 

Robert hate you." "See here," said 

Tom, “he’s got to understand, hasn't 

he?" “Yes,” Alice agreed faintly. 

"Come," said the father. Alice 

f cast one glance at Robert's gal- 

won- , e lant, retreating rear and ran 

datul MA up-stairs with her fingers in 
ewpie 66 

f Valentine g , ; er ears. Then comes “The 

is in the COIN "s Torture Chamber"— but 

February let Mary Heaton Vorse 

Woman's Home tell you about that. It 


Companion, with 4 
a full color draw- is all wisdom and 


“I want 'emi" 


ing by Edward f mostly humor—the 
Edwards and Kew- ^ first of the series of 
pies by Rose O'Neill. : story-articl es— 


M os -happy mus “Adventures in 
ewps peep out of it an : rs 
from the center oval alarge Childhood” in 
Kewpie flies gayly through. theFebruary 
A pair of shears and a jar of T E Woman's Home 
paste will make the most origi- EJ 

nal valentine imaginable, full of 

smiles and good wishes. 


“Why Fifty Women 
Do Not Go to Church" 


Fifty prominent women tell why 

they no longer go to church. They 

give the church and the clergy an 
arraignment that points to a changing 

focus. Onewoman wasalienated from the 

church by the rector's neglect. Another 
regards the clergymen of her community as 

men of mediocre ability. Another stopped 
going because, after three years’ attendance, she 
was frozen through and through by a snobbish 
congregation. Many feel that the churches are 
out of touch with modern life; some find that 
there is "unnecessary competition” among the de- 
nominations; others complain of theological ‘‘com- 
mercialism." It is the first of two significant 
articles by Bruce Barton in 


The February Number of 
Woman's Home Companion 
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" [5 HUGHES In- 
surance Investiga- 
tion of 1905, found that 
all life-companies were 
heavily burdened by 
agency-erpense which 
came out of the pock- 
ets of policyholders of 
course. 
$ 


Press and public 
agreed that the elim- 
ination of the agent 
was the great reform 
needed. 


The Postal Life In- 
surance Company was 
organized that same 
year to help work out 
this very reform. 

$ 

It has done itspart by 
demonstrating that the 
business of life insur- 
ance can be done 
direct: it has thus 
done business success- 
fully for more than 
eight years; it does 
not employ agents at 


all but gives its policy- 
holders the benefit of 
the saving thus ef- 
fected. 


$ 
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Phat MEAT OT d 
a great reform 


HE FIRST YEAR 

policy-holders re- 
ceive a guarantced 
commission dividend 
corresponding to what 
other companies pay 
their agents, less a 
moderate advertising 
charge. 


This dividend 
ranges up to 


4076 


of the premium on 
whole-life policies 
In subsequent years 
policy-holders can de- 
duct the entire agent’s 
renewal commission of 
THY% and an office- 
expense saving of 2%, 
making up the 


Annual Dividend of 


97% 


Guaranteed in the Policy 
ees 


ND IN ADDITION, 

the Postal pays, 
every year after the 
first, the usual contin- 
gent dividends earned 
by the policy. 


Agents, of course, 
find it hard to com- 
pete with the Postal: 
they fight it and get 
certain easily-influ- 
enced insurance peri- 
odicals to help them. 


+ 


The public is there- 
fore warned not to 
take the word of any 
such agents or to be- 
lieve the framed-up 
articles that may ap- 
pear in such periodi- 
cals. 


$ 


The Postal Life is a 
highly-accredited in- 
stitution and enjoys 
the confidence of the 
well-informed insur- 
ing public. 

$ 


Write and find out the exact sum the Company will save you at your 


convenient, 


3. 


age on any standard form of con- 
tract —Whole-Life, Limited Pay- 
ment Life, Endowment, Joint Life 
or a Monthly-Income Policy. 
No agent will be sent to visit you: | $50. 
the benefit of his commission 
goes to you because you deal 


Call at the Company's office if 
or write for full 
official information. Simply say: 


Mail me insurance particulars as 


per advertisement in 


THE AMERICAN for February 
In your letter be sure to give: 


1. Your full name. 
2. Your occupation. 


The exact date of your birth. 


" Postal Life Insurance Compan 


WM. R. MALONE, President 
35 Nassau Street 


STRONG POSTAL POINTS 


First: Standard policy-reserves, 
now nearly $10,009,000. 


Insurance in force nearly 
000.000. 


Second: Old-line legai-reserve 
insurance—not fraternal or 
assessment. 


Third: Standard policy pro- 
visions, approved by the 
State ‘Insurance Depart- 
ment. 

Fourth: Operates under strict 
State requirements and sub- 
ject to the United States 
postal authorities. 

Fifth: High medical standards 
in the selection of risks. 
Sixth: Policy Holders’ Health 
Bureau arranges one free 
medical examination each 
year, if desired. 


NEW YORK 


M, 


wy HE 


Has the World’s 
Master Memory 


M. t 


Let Him 


TE PEE | ex BERL 


can instantly 
give the pop- 
lation of any place in the world of 5,000 
orover. He can give without hesitation 
the dates of birth and death of the great 
| men of history; he has 300,000 facts 
and figures stored away in his brain. 
He has a simple system that enables him 
to remember all that he should remem- 
| ber. He wants to teach it to you—by 
| mail— 


| YOU "Penne n 
| YO 
| YO 


can remember the salient Facts in a 
Book or anything else youread—after 
one reading 


can instant recollect important Busi- 
nens and ssional Facts or Mem- 


can wee &clear thinker and in 
Public Speaking gua Don grasp Ou 


| YOU what you desire to sa 


"Mr. Berol's method has Mid my 
memory in every way. I use it every day 
and its possibilities are opening up to me 
more and more as I put it more and more 
into practice. I can not begin to estimate 
its value to me.'’"—Cuas. A. STEBBINS, Car- 
negie Hall, New York City. 


The Berol Mail Course in Memory 
Training requires only a few spare mo- 

| ments daily. Ask to-day, on a postal 
| card, for free full particulars. Address, 
I| FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Dept. 915, New York City 


Washington's secretary when re- 
proved for being tardy, blamed 
his watch. 

“Then,” said Washington, *'either 
you must get a new watch or I 
must get a new secretary.” 


The advertiser, too, demands exact perform- 
ance. Either a medium makes good or he gets 
a new medium. 

One of the qualities of Farm and Fireside is 
that it is right on the minute—that in every 
respect it fulfils the expectation of the farmers 
who read it and, therefore, of the advertisers 


who use it. 


FARM FIRES 


THE NATIONAL FARM PAPER 


New York Springfield, Ohio Chicago 
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NOTICE OF DISCONTINUANCE 


"| HOSE who intend to subscribe for the New Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica (29 vols.), 11th Edition, are advised to 
send their orders during the current month. The direct sale 
to the public is about to be terminated, the price raised, the 
monthly payment system discontinued, and the work sold 
only through agents and booksellers for cash. 


Immediate delivery out of stock on hand can now be guaranteed, but orders 3d 
are likely to be received during February and March in such quantities that Er a rS, =>- 
deliveries will be subject to delay. The demand for the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
before the monthly payment system is abolished, will necessitate the manufacture of 
another large edition, for which leather will have to be provided, the paper made, 
and the printing undertaken on a large scale. The printing of a comparatively small 
edition of 5,000 sets jj ont the uninterrupted running of 16 cylinder presses for a 
period of six months. India paper, furthermore, can only be supplied by one mill. 


You should sign and mail now—before you forget it—the inquiry form on 
the next page. You will then be sure of prompt delivery and of purchasing the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica before it costs from $29.00 to $50.00 more, and before the 
monthly payment privilege is withdrawn. 

No matter what your situation in life—whether you are a millionaire or a wage-earner, a 

professional man or a clerk in a store, the head of a bank ora bank clerk, the head of a house- each; 44,000,000 words; 400 
hold, a retail merchant,ora young person just starting a career—the New Encyclopaedia Britan- ir Rae de: a pr gea 
nica can help you solve your problems, add to your efficiency, and getthemostoutof yourself. ^ it occupies a cubic space of 2 feet. 


Y India Paper, It is new Th hi 
THE FINAL DATE The approaching ter- 


1000 pages, 
lin. thick It i up- o-date 
lic: ae of the new Encyclopaedia Britannica (11th Edition) direct to 
is tru rth thepublic is an event of immediate significance to book buyers, 
It is stwo y students and workers generally. The sale was closed in Eng- 
land on December 20th, and the price raised, but in view of 


29 quarto volumes, 1,000 pages 


It is comprehensive 


the much larger territory to be covered in this country, per- 
mission was given by the Syndics of the Cambridge University 

It is easy to handle Press to continue the present prices and terms in the United 
n States and Canada a short timelonger. Announcement of the 

It is easy to consult final date for registering orders in this country before the prices 
are increased, will be made in the next issue of this magazine. 


It is easy to buy 


To form the acquaintance of the New Encyclopaedia Britannica is to rub shoulders with the genius 
of the modern world. SEND FOR THE PROSPECTUS. It is itself “a book worth while.” 


“No man of business...canafford to be without it!” 
—Vice-President of the National City Bank, New York 


Any day down at the National City Bank in Wall Street, you will find the New Encyclopaedia 
Britannica in use in a working business library that is the product of the highest grade of business acumen. 
Vel The Standard Oil Interests have never been behindhand in seizing upon aids to success. The 

elvet Suede 5 FREIE EM ; . à 
A favorite men conducting this great institution appreciate the value of expert knowledge that is available any 
binding ^ timeit is wanted, and on any possible sort of occasion. They are men quick to recognize the latest and 
best means for improving efficiency. They make money work whether they put it into an encyclopaedia or a 
share of stock. And they know that system counts, in making information accessible; no less than in the 
WHERE THE NEW ENCY. | handling of checks. The Encyclopaedia Britannica systematizes all knowledge. — A 
CLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA IS A large manufacturer of flavoring extracts found that the information the book gave him about 
IN DAILY USE materials used in his business was alone worth more than its price. 
: A big company engaged in the manufacture of steel and brass products had the article on Iron and 
or dA few representative firms out | Stee] reproduced for special use in connection with its business. vc 
world of finance üsibear An expert on commerce, writing of the industrial articles, ae 
ig 


Full Limp 


the world of finance, business, 
manufacturing, etc. “This work ought to find a place on the shelves of every manager of 
py havea Co. works in the English speaking world.” 

John Wanamaker. THE NEW 


ue rm" | ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


Bere E s Ie Oa Ho 11th Edition (published by The Cambridge University Press) is the most 

Gen : s 2 highly perfected instrument for making knowledge available for use. It is the 

poe ie ee only complete systematized inventory of all the knowledge that has practical 

Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. value, and is the product of the organized co-operation of acknowledged leaders 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., of the world's thought in every department of human activity. 

Pittsbur; 100 000 Americans are using daily this wonderful new encyclopaedia, which tells 

, the whole story of human knowledge in a new way, im the light of the most 


h. 
The J. K. Gill Co., Portland, Ore. 
New York Edison Co. recent research and in readable and interesting language. It is the most successful book 
Home Life Insurance Co. of our time, and the most useful. Every university library, more than 2,000 public libra- 
American News Co. ries, all of the great newspapers, hundreds of banks, manufacturing corporations, thou- 
New York Life Insurance Co. sands of business men, lawyers, doctors, clergymen, engineers have bought it. The book 
International Harvester Co., | reviewers have referred to it in the most flattering terms, and it is being sold in every 


Chicago. country of the world where the English language is spoken. g 
American Optical Co., South- Fifteen hundred practical experts and specialists from 21 countries worked to- 
bridge, Mass. gether on a systematic plan to produce this entirely new work, and the unprecedented 
Studebaker Bros. Mfg. Co., South sum of $1,500 000 was spent to make it. 


nd, Ind. Whether you area manager or clerk, merchant, manufacturer or salesman, steel man or 
Natiogal Tube Co., Pituba h. grocer, this work has a claim upon you. It renders a service unparalleled in this day of 
ravelers’ Insurance -» Hart- specialization. 
ford, Conn. Pe The best library for the business man. Progressive firms should see to it that NATIONAL City Bank 
Equitable Life Ins. Co. it is not only in their offices, but in the homes of those on whom their business success Wall St., New York. The largest bank 
depends," says a specialist on business system. in America 
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Through which the layman can pass his doubts and difficulties with the certain assurance that no reasonable demand 


for information will be dishonored. 


of the world's activities, to any man who wishes to be of his age and not merely in it. 


The work has all the comprehensiveness of an ideal library, the 
Ec accessibility as to contents of an ordinary dictionary, and (in 
t 


with which everythin 


e convenient India paper, flexible leather-bound format) the unprec- 


edented quality in a work of reference of being as easily handled as 
Its necessity as a resource is measured by the help- 
lessness of even the most learned man alive in the face of the vast 
complex of things knowable, and its value in use by the thoroughness 


a magazine. 


WHY NOT SETTLE THE MATTER TODAY? 


There are three questions to consider: 1. “Shall I be glad to have the new Encyclopaedia Britannica in my 
home?" 2. ‘Shall I order it now while I can get it for $5.00 a month?" 3. ‘Shall I wait, knowing that if I do 
purchase it later, it will cost me $29.00 more and be sold for cash payment only?” 


LET THE 160-PAGE PROSPECTUS HELP YOU TO ANSWER 
SENT BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF REQUEST 


44,000,000 words, 40,000 articles, 28,150 pages of text written by 1,500 contributors, dealing with half a million topics, 
with 8,000 full-page plates, text illustrations and maps, cannot be described in a few paragraphs, nor in a magazine adver- 
tisement. We have, therefore, prepared a large prospectus of 160 pages which will enable you to learn as much as you 
will need to know about the Encyclopaedia Britannica in case you wish to subscribe. Send for it today. 


A WONDERFUL BOOK—REVEALED BY A WONDERFUL PROSPECTUS 


A few of its features are suggested by the following subdivisions of its contents, and dealt with in the prospectus: 


A History of All Nations, Ancient and Modern, with an 
account of their Government, Laws, Institutions, Finan- 
ces, products of Agriculture, Mines, Forests and Com- 
merce (with statistics). 

An International Dictionary of Biography, including 
biographies of living celebrities, Statesmen, Politicians, 
Emperors, Kings, Queens and Presidents, great Merchants, 
Soldiers, Sailors, Artists, Musicians, Sculptors, Actors, 
Explorers, Scholars, Writers, Administrators, etc. 

A Gazetteer and Guide to Geographical Knowledge 
upon the largest scale (with descriptions of Seas and 
Oceans, Continents, Islands, Rivers, Lakes, Mountains 
and Hills, Deserts, Volcanoes, Natural Wonders and 
Phenomena of the Earth, its Climates, Weather, Plants 
and Animals, native Peoples, Countries, Cities and Towns 
and narratives of Exploration and Discovery). 

A Handbook of Sciences. (Astronomy, Biology, Chem- 
istry, Geology, Mathematics, Physics, etc.) 

A Handbook of Art and Applied Art. (Painting, Sculp- 
ture, Engraving, Illustration, Photography, Printing, 
Ceramics, Lace, Embroidery, Tapestry, Jewelry, Furni- 
ture, Wood-carving, Metal Work, Decoration, Glass, etc.) 

A Handbook of Sociology and Economics. (Capital, 
Wages, Wealth, Production, Money, Socialism, Com- 
munism, Co-operation, Tariff, Value, Liquor Law: 
Charities, Prisons, Criminology, the Insane, Deaf an 
Blind, Trusts, Temperance, etc.) 


Application for 160-Page Prospectus 
Manager, ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
120 West 32d Street, New York 
Send me by mail the Prospectus of the 11th Edition of 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica with particulars of prices, 
bindings, deferred payments, bookcases, etc. Amer. E. 


Name 
Profession or Business 
Residence 


An Encyclopaedia of Religion, Philosophy and Liter- 
ature: (1) History of the Christian Church, famous 
Heresies, the Papacy, Religious Orders, the Reformation, 
Sects and Creeds, the Great non-Christian Religious 
Systems, Buddhism, Hinduism, Mohammedanism, 
Religious Leaders, Ancient Religions; the Story of the 
Bible and of each of its books, the Talmud, etc.; (2) 
Mysticism, Scepticism, Scholasticism, Logic, Meta- 

hysics, Pragmatism, Psychology, Aesthetics, Ethics, 
Perchical Research, etc.; (3) the Literatures and Authors 
of all nations and times, Aids to the Study of Literature. 

A Ready Reference Guide to Industries, Commerce 
and Trade (with statistics pertaining to agricultural and 
manufacturing output of all countries, states, cities and 
important towns). 

A Handbook of Engineering and Invention. (Wircless 

Telegraphy, Mining, Electric Lighting, Acetylene Light- 

ing, power Transmission, Electro-Chemistry, Synthetic 
Chemistry, Turbines, Traction, Color Printing, Movin 
Pictures, Ship-building, Steel Construction, Tunnels an 
Canals, etc.) 

A Library of Law, 1700 articles comprising (1) Legal 
Systems, such as Roman and Greek Law, Mohammedan 
Law, Indian Law, etc.; (2) International Ecclesiastical 
Law; (3) Criminal Law, Evidence, Divorce, etc.; (4) 
Social and Labor Legislation; (5) Company Law, Bank- 
ruptcy; (6) Biographies of Lawyers and Law-makers. 

An Encyclopaedia of Medicine and Surgery. (Scrum 
Treatment, Bacteriology, Tropical Medicine, Malaria, 
Yellow Fever, Sleeping Sickness, Plague, Tuberculosis, 
Diphtheria, Meningitis, Hydrophobia, Lockjaw, the 
X-ray, Surgery of Heart and Brain, Aseptic Treatment, 
Radium in Surgery, Household Medicine, Hygiene, Baths, 
Sanitation.) 

A History of War and Military Science, such as has not 
appeared in any other work of reference. (Armies of 
the world, Army Organization, Infantry, Artillery, 
Cavalry, Ordnance, Machine Guns, Coast Defense, Army 
Signalling, War Game, Strategy and Tactics, History 
and Criticism of individual Wars, Battles and Campaigns, 
Great Soldiers.) 

A Handbook of International Politics. (The Peace 
Movement, the Hague Conferences, the new East, China, 
Japan, and the Philippines, the Balkans, Foreign Policies 
of England, France, Germany and other countries; 
Spheres of Influence.) 

A Guide to all Sports and Pastimes. (Two hundred 
and sixty articles, covering all indoor and outdoor sports 
and games.) 

A Handbook of Manners and Customs. (Tattooing, 
Totemism, Cannibalism, Taboo, Witchcraft, Initiation, 
Funeral Rites, Ancestor-worship, Salutations, Mourning, 
Tarring and Feathering, Ritual Murder, etc.) 


It is an absolutely necessary book, in view of the stress of life and the vast expansion 


that can possibly interest a civilized people 
has been traversed and indexed by the experts who write it. 


If every other book in the world were destroyed, it is not too much 
to say that, so far as essentials are concerned, it would be possible to 
reconstruct the human story from its pages, in which 1,500 repre- 
sentative experts give an exhaustive account of all human achievement. 
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Copyright, Cl 15 
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A Dictionary of Music. (One hundred and sixty articles on musical instruments of all kinds; articles on musical 
forms, such as Symphony, Opera, Concerto, etc., the Orchestra; History of Music; the Great Musicians, 


Composers and Singers of the past and of today.) 
A Nature Library. 


(The whole circle of life, articles about every species of Beast, Bird, Reptile, Fish, Insect 


or Mollusc, etc., of land or water; the great families of Plants and their subdivisions; the story of Evolution, 
in its manifold applications, Mimicry, Heredity, Migration, etc.) 


A Register and Detailed Summary of Contemporary Life ard Progress. 


(Developments of today in the 


social, artistic, industrial and political life of our own and all other countries, the new movements and tenden- 
Cies in literature, science and philosophy, in philanthropy and other fields, every activity in recent world history, 


the warp and woof for the history-making of tomorrow.) 
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Real News - Mary Antin Starts Next 
Month; Ray Stannard Baker This Month 


ARY ANTIN is writing a series | of their coming, the burning faith and beauty 


of articles for THE AMERICAN 

MaGazinE on the most American 

subject on earth—the immigrant. 
Only a few years ago Mary Antin herself. 
was a little immigrant 
girl, unknown and un- 
noticed when she 
landed on our shores; 
since then she has 
written one of the great 
books of our time, 
“The Promised Land,” 
and now she is writing 
another great book in 
THE AMERICAN Maca- 
ZINE series called 
“They Who Knock at 
Our Gates." 

Once in a great 
while we come across 
a manuscript in the 
mail which completely 
bowls us over and then 
sends us running about 
the office to show our 
find. William James's 
essay on “The Powers 
of Men" was a manu- 
script of that sort. 
Hardly a week passes 
but someone writes us 
about that great article, although printed 
six years ago. When Mary Antin's articles 
came in we all talked about them for days. 
They were too good to keep to ourselves. 
One of us wrote Mary Antin about them: 

“These articles will make history. To 
find their equal you have to turn back to 
the half-century following the American 
Revolution, when men cared passionately 
for the Rights of Man and when they wrote 
with romantic fervor of Liberty, Equality, 
and Fraternity. 

"You write of the present-day immi- 
grant just as the eighteenth century pam- 
phleteers wrote of democracy: The romance 


month. 


Mary Antin at seventeen 
The author of ''The Promised Land” 


Any’ 
about them would but feebly express how we feel. 
Read them yourself and you will see what we mean 


of their loyalty to our land, the indescribable 
range and value of their material service to us 
and ours, and along with the material things 
so lavishly given, the real spiritual offerings 
they make to America. 
"We have no watch- 
dogs of the Constitu- 
tion in these days, and 
Fourth of July orators 
are deemed old-fash- 
ioned if they “point 
with pride"' to the 
Declaration of Inde- 
dep cd but you, 
ary Antin, with your, 
strange mixture of old- 
fashioned brooding and 
Yankee hustle, show 
us the faith of our 
fathers, to which we 
give cold lip-loyalty, 
and show it to us fresh, 
strong, mighty to save 
as it was in the first 
days of the Republic. 
"We need you to 
show us to ourselves— 
lest we forget." 


E HAVE been 
trying for years 
to persuade Ray Stannard Baker to re- 
port to us regularly by letter, month after 
month, on the interesting things and the 
interesting men he sees as he travels about 
our planet. Recently he went out West, 
and the letters are beginning to come. Some 
of the first of them appear in this number. 
Here they are—news from our own land 
reported by the greatest reporter in America; 
and month by month they will continue to 
come—these brilliant, broad-gauge letters. 
"Seeing America" is what Mr. Baker calls 
them. 
Good as we expected them to be, they 
came as a joyful surprise. "Good news 
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from America," one of the editors said as 
he read them; and that set us to thinking 
about what is news and what isn't. Real 
news is something more than mere facts. 
Real news interprets as well as states 
facts. 

He is equipped as few men are to get the 
real news. For fifteen years he has been up 
and down the world, particularly the world 
of America, study- 
ing great move- 
ments and events, 
and writing about 
them. He has 
friends everywhere 
—important men 
and women who like 
him for his abilities 
and his fine, liberal 
spirit. He has. 
written of great 
labor wars in Colo- 
rado, Pennsylvania, 
at Lawrence, and on 
account of his fair- 
ness been consulted 
by leaders of both 
sides; even called 
to Washington to 
counsel a President 
in a labor crisis. 
He knows men of 
great business inter- 
ests, and they, sure 
of his honest intelli- 
gence, have trusted 
him and talked to 
him frankly even 
when he fought 
their ideas and their 
actions, as in his great series on the railroads. 

Baker knows the South and its people— 
and his "Following the Color Line" grew 
out of his long travels and thorough knowl- 
edge of conditions in the new South, and 
acquaintance with its most representative 
people. 

He knows politics, and has been person- 
ally concerned in the newer political move- 
ments; and many of the leaders are his 
friends. Readers will remember the en- 
lightening political studies he has written. 

With such an equipment, only partially 
suggested, Baker can see what few can see, 
can find out what few could discover, and 


this country. 


can write what he gets as no one else can 
write it. 

You will be interested and may be sur- 
prised by what he says about whom he finds 
the real leaders to-day—in this number on 
page 57. 

Next month he will tell of one of the 
most engaging personalities in all the West— 
a great, big, thoughtful aggressive Doctor, 

who is making Chi- 
cago healthier and 
happier by his work; . 
of the real status of 
the Progressive 
movementout 
there; of what the 
women in Illinois 
are doing with their 
recently won fran- 
chise, and some of 
the things they are 
planning for the 
future. 

By way of con- 
trast you will find 
in the next number 
‘The Autobi- 
ography of a Stingy 
Man" who is actu- 
ally proud of him- 
self. 


Postponement of 
Photogravure 
Supplement 


Ray Stannard Baker 
Who begins this month a new series of articles, "Seeing 
America," in which he will tell of the wonderful things 
and people he has come upon in his travels over 
"Real news" we call it in the office 


We announced 
last month that the 
“Interesting Peo- 
ple" department in 
this issue would be printed by a new and 
rapid photogravure process. We regret that 
we are unable to fulfill this promise. 

The facts are, that we planned to use 
this process on both the “ Woman's Home 
Companion" and THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 
and to do the work on one press—the onl 
one as yet available to us. The'*Companion" 
work was begun first. But we underestimated 
the time required for such a long and delicate 
piece of printing by a new and subtle process, 
and it was not completed in time to permit 
us to print the “ Interesting People " for this 
month. We hope to present that department 
in this new form at an early date. 
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IG and little 
folks soothe the 
weariness from 


the work or play 
invite healthful, 


of the day, and 
restful slumber, 
when the bed- 
time bath is with 


Your Home 
and pure—and cleansing withal 


—that when you once try it 
you never will be without it 


for toilet and bath for the 
whole family. @ The oval cake 


fits the hand and 
floats where you can 
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Be THE GORHAM COMPANY, for near |; Bats 
EH ly a century, has been creatin A 


and improving the standard o 


silver-smithing. ES 
| "s, 
In its shops every detail of | T 


manufacture is carefully studied. "'* 
that its products may both ar 
tistically and practically satisfy 
through generations. 


e That is why Gorham Silverware 
4 is SO Safe to buy- so satisfactory 
^p to possess. 


It may be identified by the 
trade-mark, and Mab of lead 
T ing jewelers at prices 
SUE no higher than those 
asked for less worthy productions. 


THE GORHAM CO. 


SILVERSMITHS 
NEW YORK 


GORHAM SILVER POLISH- THE BEST FOR CLEANING SILVER 
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The Majesty of the Law 


Impressions of a Boy of Seventeen at a Hanging 


seen a public hanging. At least I 
hope this is true and believe it must 
be so since this form of execution of the 
law has pretty generally ceased to be a 
free popular entertainment. In certain 
parts of the country the public is still per- 
mitted to enjoy unlicensed performances 
of the act of public vengeance. The time 
has gone by in most places, happily, 
when thousands of men were invited “by 
courtesy of the Sheriff’ to feast their 
reedy eyes on the spectacle of a fellow 
Forman being struggling for air at the end 
of a hempen rope, although there are 


ROBABLY few readers of THE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE have ever 
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still many communities in which this 
form of private theatricals still thrills 
those who have an interest with the 
hangman. 

We improve a little in these matters of 
taste. It is not a long time since public 
hangings were the amusement of the 


blackguards of London, when Thackeray 
wrote his incomparable essay on the 
subject and Lamb spoke humorously of 
executions as among the entertainments 
of the capital. It was not so long before 
that when little children played at mar- 
bles under the wayside gibbets from which 
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the skeletons of criminals tossed in their 
rags in the wind, and a girl was hanged in 
London for picking up a bolt of cloth 


which she afterward replaced on the 
counter of the shop. And this in a cen- 
mr when the Wesleys were preaching 
and writing hymns, and Burke was de- 


claiming against the 

iniquity of the French 
in guillotining their king. So 
the world does move a little. 
We laugh at the ugly figure of the 
hangman in “Barnaby Rudge,” who 
hated the Government because it had 
cut down the number of crimes for which 
men could be hanged and so reduced the 
importance of his “ Protestant, Conserva- 
tive, and British” office. But aren’t we 
laughing a little early? It took a good 
many years for nn sentimentality” 
to soften this particular official mani- 
festation of the passion for revenge and 


S 


the enjoyment of the sufferings of others 
which still lurks in the hearts of men. 


UT this article was not intended as 

a sermon, merely as a plain narrative 
of the impressions of one who was most 
unfortunately privileged to look upon an 
exhibition by the Avenging Law in its 
most tragic rôle. The eyes which saw it 
were the eyes of a boy of seventeen who by 
chance had been thrown into the business 
of daily journalism, in which romantic 
pursuit he saw the terrors of the world 
and reported them faithfully and under- 
stood them no more than he had the 
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A giant of a man, in 
his shirt sleeves, he 
was a menacing figure 


science of trigonometry, from which he 
had but recently escaped. 

In those days the newspapers made 
more of hangings than they do now. The 

apers, like the rest of the world, are 
bete than they were—a little. But at 
that time an execution was a prime piece 
of news. The most minute details of 
the preliminary horrors were published. 
The public, supposed to be starving for 
such morsels, was fed freely upon accounts 
of the acts and sayings of the condemned 
man, the visits of his family, and appeals 
to the governor in his behalf, and the 
bill of fare (usually enormous) with which 
he regaled himself at meals. There was 
much guessing on the identity of Jack 
Ketch, a modest hero who preferred with 
a good taste which might well be followed 
to conceal his blushes within a little 
wooden box on the platform of the 
gallows. 

Finally, on the day of the execution, 
the early editions of the afternoon papers 
favored their readers with exact accounts 
of the “last night on earth” of the un- 
fortunate, the presses waited until word 
came over the telephone that the drop 
had fallen, and in the pleasant evening, 
under the cheerful lamplight, with the 
family gathered around the table, eve 
comfortable citizen could amuse himself 
by reading an ambitious description of 
the last dreadful hours of a wretched 
convict. 

Hence our youth felt deeply honored 
when he was told by his city editor that 
he must go to the county jail and stay 
"tll the drop fell,” for this was no 
ordinary hanging. For the first time in 
the memory of the police department of 
the town three men were to be hanged 
at one time on the same scaffold. 


It was an occasion to stir all his literary 


and journalistic aspirations. And if he 
gave all his thought to the occasion as a 
chance for the exercise of his own skill 
and none at all to the dreary fact that 
necks like his own were to be twisted, and 
hearts like his own stopped, pray reflect 
that youth doesn't understand or appre- 
ciate the meaning of death. It sees per- 
sons of all ages fall without taking the 
lesson to itself. It feels pity or even 
contempt for the weak mortality that has 
been overtaken by so unpleasant a mis- 
chance. Itself is immortal. 


THE murder for which the Majesty of 
the Law was about to exert so opulent 
a punishment was not in any sense pic- 
turesque. In fact it was about as mean 
and cowardly a crime as could be imagined. 
Three young Italian laborers, inflamed 
with the well known and popular passion 
of avarice, desired to possess themselves 
of the money which one of their mates had 
saved up. If they had been more in- 
genious they might have robbed him at 
cards; if they had been better trained in 
the methods of predatory finance they 
might have created a copper mine and 
sold it to him. But they were lightly 
endowed with brains and they chose a 
more direct method. Having won his 
confidence they proceeded to strangle him 
with a piece of clothes line. Then they 
bought a trunk and shipped the remains 
of their victim to a cherished friend in a 
near-by city. 

Naturally the case with all its rami- 


E 


aller — 


fications baffled the police. — Their first 
theory was that the victim had committed 
suicide. But as this did not bear all the 
tests of criticism, they advanced various 
other hypotheses; as, that he had died of 
heart disease, that he had blown out the 
gas, and, finally, that he had been killed 
by burglars—''a long and a short man.” 
For several days it was unsafe for two 
men of unequal height to be seen in the 
neighborhood of the house. 

When the constabulary were at their 
wits' end, which was not very far from 
their beginning, a reporter thought of 
going to Pittsburg and examining the 
trunk. He found the name of the dealer 
stenciled on the bottom, looked up the 


man, took him and the freight clerk. to 
the house where the murder was com- 
mitted, secured a complete identification 
of the three roomrhates of the deceased, 
and then, after his paper had gone to 
press, gave the information to the police. 

They acted with commendable energy, 
arrested the culprits, beat them on the 
way to the station and there subjected 
them to one of the many forms of the 
“third degree." In this case the exquisite 
device was practiced of telling each of the 
cowering wretches that the others had 
confessed and put the blame on him. The 
consequence was, of course, that all three 
confessed at practically the same moment. 
Discovering that they had been tricked, 
all three recanted with one voice. 

But it was too late. The men were 
indicted that day and tried the following 
week. In order to hasten the march -of 
justice and insure a conviction the judge 
appointed a lady lawyer to defend them. 

he jury having returned a verdict in 
accordance with the evidence and the 
charge of the judge, which was to the 
effect that the jury were absolutely 
judge of the fact and the law, but the 
fact was that the men were guilty and the 
law was they must be hanged. His Honor 
put on a black skullcap. After denounc- 
ing the iniquity of the crime and the low 
moral character of the culprits (in a lan- 
guage which they didn't understand) he 
directed that on a certain Friday (selected 
because of the tender religious associations 
of the day), at a certain hour, they should 
be taken from their cells and hanged by 
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the neck until they were dead, adding the 
purely formal hope that the Lord, who is 
presumably of less inflexible character 
than human judges, might have mercy on 
their souls. 


HE Boy's heart beat fast as he crossed 

the dark jail yard at midnight and was 
admitted to the jail office. He found 
other reporters there and a few half- 
drunken loungers who were sitting up 
with a temporary night jailer to keep him 
company. The turnkey was far advanced, 
but was still more rapidly advancing, 
toward a state of complete inebriety. He 
was at first genial and with hiscompanions 
sang interminably, as it seemed, a German 
song with a chorus beginning, ''Hilee, 
hilo," or something like that. But as 
the night wore on and his excursions to 
the cupboard continued he became 
truculent, suspicious of everyone, enter- 
tained delusions of grandeur and of 
pursuit—in short developed one of these 
acute cases of temporary paranoia which 
are often as marked in drunken men as 
they are in the insane. 

A giant of a man, in his shirt sleeves, 
with a huge revolver sticking out of his 
hip pocket and a bunch of massive keys 
hanging from his arm, he was a menacing 
figure. Once during the night one of the 
reporters, an old man, got it into his head 
that the jailer was giving some precious 
information about the prisoners to another 
reporter, and said so. The drunkard went 
into a frenzy of rage, threatened first to 
lock the old man up and then to shoot him, 
and seemed to be making ready to carry 
both threats into action at once when he 
was seized by his cronies who, with the 
assistance of watchmen from the cell 
house, took away his revolver and keys 
and carried him to an easy-chair. 

The jail was, of course, overcrowded; 
of course it was not ventilated, and it 
smelled like a thousand New York subways 
compressed into a small space. From 
the cell house came the sounds of broken 
sleep, moans, sobbing, an occasional sharp 
cry. While the jailer was wrangling, a 
kind and patient priest sat in the jail 
library, and to him were brought at 
various times through the office the three 
condemned murderers. 

The fear of death, that emissary more 
terrible than itself which death sends to 
make its own appearance welcome, was 
heavy on them. It had squeezed the 
blood out of their hearts and turned their 
bones to water. Pale beyond all con- 
ception of pallor in life, with bowed knees, 

uaking from heel to head, they looked 
fter for the hospital than the jail or the 
gallows. One by one they went into the 
library. One by one they were led back 
to their cells and there, whether from the 
benefit of the ghostly consolation or from 
the extreme of fatigue, —who can tell?— 
they fell sound asleep and were still sleep- 
ing when their breakfasts were brought 
to their cells in the morning. 


"THE Boy looked on all the sordid 
happenings of this night of horror 
with open, curious eyes and with a degree 


of fearlessness or indifference which 
seems wonderful to look back upon. Just 
before daybreak he wrote his "story" 


for the early edition and went to sleep on a 
desk. He was awakened by the bustle 
of the day guard relieving the night men 
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and by the outcries of the prisoners, who 
seemed to take an insane delight in yell- 
ing at the top of their lungs as soon as 
they woke up. The jailer aroused himself 
xD having delivered his keys to the day 
warden, who grinned appreciatively at 
his appearance, stumbled out. 

The prisoners kept up their noise, 
singing or yelling foul names at each 
other. Two carpenters went through 
with their kits of tools to put the “ finish- 
ing touches" to the structure in the north 
corridor. The ropes were already in 

lace. They had been tested with sand 

ags the day before and found worthy 
of the important duty which the Law 
called on them to perform. 

The sheriff arrived an hour later. He 
was a nervous, vain little man, one of those 
professional Civil War veterans who were 
so numerous and so worthless in public 
offices at that time. He bustled about 
giving useless orders, visited the dying 
men and afflicted them with impertinent 
questions, examined the scaffold and 
generally was very important and very 
much of a nuisance. 

In a little while the firstofthespectators 
arrived, and soon after the corridors re- 
sounded with the tramp of many feet. 
Most of the early guests stopped to thank 
the sheriff for his kindness in affording 
them the opportunity to see the spectacle. 
Among certain classes an invitation to a 
hanging was considered a great honor. 
“Tf I had granted all the applications,” 


"If I had granted all 
the applications," said the 
sheriff with a magnificent 
sweep of the hand, “I 
could have filled the 
corridor ten times over" 


said the sheriff with a magnificent sweep 
of the hand, “I could have tilled the cor- 
ridor ten times over." He spoke of this 
as an evidence of his own popularity and 
merit regardless of the claims of the 

rincipal tragedians in the little cells near- 
by. The cards of invitation were en- 
graved. They were signed “with the 
compliments" of the sheriff, and so eager 
was the demand for them that they were 
sold for ten or twenty dollars apiece by 
holders whose cupidity was greater than 
their. bloodthirst. 


AFTER a while the Boy made his way 
to the corridor and to his seat at the 
press tables where groups of seasoned 
reporters were already gathered, joking 
and laughing, recounting tales of other 
hangings they had seen or debating the 
immediate physical effect of hanging. 

The gallows stood at one end of the 
corridor. It was a platform, with three 
trap doors, about eight feet above the 
floor. A heavy beam upon two uprights 
was set above it. From this beam hung 
three yellow ropes. At a corner of the 
platform stood a small box, like a sentry 
box, in which the hangman had been 
sitting for several hours, watching through 
a peephole the crowd coming in, and per- 
haps wondering what he would buy for the 
“old woman” with the fifty dollars which 
was to be his fee. The Boy found out his 
name and talked with him afterward. He 
was a gentle sort of rufhan, a Swede, a 
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minor employee of the sheriff's office, and 
not at all the Ketch of literary commerce. 
His only explanation of his sad avocation 
was that it was a good “yob,” and “it 
had to be done bae somebody." 

The corridor filled rapidly and the cell 
galleries were crowded until fully one 
thousand men and one woman—the 
gentle advocate of the trial—were packed 
into the space. Most of the men were 
minor politicians, office holders, saloon- 
keepers, and the like, although there were 
representatives of other classes in the 
community, lawyers, doctors, and “ men- 
about-town." Nothing could have been 
more cheerful than their demeanor. They 
were infinitely gayer than an audience 
at a successful comedy. 

They told stories, laughed, bawled 
songs, and called out humorously to each 
other: “Say, Bill, how did you get in?" 
“T know one of the stars. He give me 
a pass.” The lady advocate came in for a 
great share of the banter. “I tell you 
what, Lizzie, any time I want to be 
scragged I'll get you for me lawyer sure," 
called a man in the crowd. “You'll not 
need my help, young fellow," said Portia. 
This pleasant repartee amused the crowd 
immensely. The lady went away before 
the bitter end. She did not possess the 
same courage as Lady Hamilton, who 
witnessed with her beautiful eyes the 
removal of the Neapolitan prince whom 
Nelson killed. 

Nearly all the men were smoking, and 
the reek from their cigars further polluted 
the obscene atmosphere of the jail and 
thickened it so that objects were seen 
dimly as in a fog. In the back of the 
room two politicians fell into an altercation 
over some question of state and pounded 
each other with their fists until they were 
separated. The crowd grew impatient, 
and the impresario and his troupe failed 
to appear. They whistled and stamped 
and yelled. 

The only person who was satisfied with 
the delay was the reporter who sat next 
to the Boy. He had been writing in- 
dustriously during the disturbance, never 
raising his head from his copy paper. 
“Im an hour ahead of the proceedings 
now," he said while he was sharpening 
his pencil. “If they hold off a little 
longer I'll have my story finished down 
to the sheriff's jury's verdict by the time 
the drop falls, and then I'll have the 
whole afternoon off and can take my 
girl for a drive. It’s going to be a great 
afternoon out of town.” 
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Just then a man near the hall leading 
to the gallows cried, “Here they come!” 
and the dread procession entered. The 
sheriff led, with an air of importance, 
then carne the three prisoners, pinioned, 
and then the priest who through the 
night had listened to their cries for mercy. 
'The men were sinewy, rather good-look- 
ing Italians, under twenty-five. They 
were led to their appointed trap doors, 
where they stood, looking out on the 
unsympathetic crowd with terror-haunted 
eyes. 


THE mob in the corridor was quieter 

now but it was still in holiday mood. 
There was a steady hum of friendly con- 
versation, a persistent shuffling of feet. 
Now and then a coarse laugh broke out 
as the bailif, who had charge of the 
vestments for the culprits, —the wardrobe 
man of this awful show, —went awkwardly 
about his work. The fumes of a thousand 
cigars continued to ascend. Heavy- 
jowled men passed flasks of whisky from 
hand to hand and drank healths. The 
figures on the scaffold remained motion- 
less except for the white lips which gab- 
bled incoherent prayers. 

The clumsy bailiff managed to open 
his bundles after much expenditure of 
useless effort and proceeded to attire the 
performers for their final act. On each 
of them he first placed a long white 
sleeveless robe which he tied around the 
neck and ankles. Over their heads he 
drew a cone-shaped white cotton hood, 
and so transformed what was a figure of 

ity into one of horrible offensive comedy. 
Fek could weep for or you could hate the 
trembling men. But these grotesquely 
robed and hooded figures were not tragic. 
The Majesty of the Law jested with these 
victims at the end, added indignity to 
death and sent the poor devils as masked 
clowns to their doom. 

The valet pursued his work methodi- 
cally, carefully attiring one criminal 
before he touched the next one. As he 
placed the white hood on the first man 
and adjusted the rope, the priest stepped 
yee, and in the level voice prescribed 
by the custom of the Church began to 
read the most awful of human supplica- 
tions for divine mercy, “The Litany for 
the Dying.” He read it in Latin. Italian 


men of the present day are not noted for 
their piety, but these unfortunates re- 
called vaguely, through a mist of sin and 
irreligion, words which they had heard in 
their childhood, and they interrupted the 
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rayer with cries of "Ora pro nobis." 
hey knew no more. 

Omnes sancti Apostoli et Evangelistae, . . . 

"Ora pro nobis," from the ashen lips 
of the uncovered felons. 

"Ora pro nobis,” in muffled tones 
through the hood. 

The bailiff had dressed the second man 
and was at work on the third. The 
heartrending prayer went on. 

A mala morte, . . . 

“Ora pro nobis,” clearly from the one 
wretch. 

"Ora pro nobis," thickly from the 
hoods of the two others. 

In die judicii, ... 

“Ora pro nobis.” 

The voices were all cut off now by the 
hoods and the “Ora pro nobis" sounded 
as if it came from a great distance. The 
half smothered voices grew more rapid, 
more eager, more insistent, running the 
words together: “Orapro nobisora pro- 
nobisorapronobisora—’ 

Qui, cum Patre et Spiritu sancto, vivis 
et regnas in secula seculorum. 

The priest closed his book and stepped 
back. His fine face was white from pity 
and horror. 

“Ora pro nobis." 

The sheriff waved his hand toward the 
little box in the corner. 


THE sound of a sharp blow came from 
the hangman’s box, the trap doors 
swung back with a great clatter, the slack 
ropes ran taut, and down through the 
platform shot the three clownish figures, 
recoiled, fell again, twisted for a second, 
swayed, and then hung still on a level 
with the eyes of the spectator. But no, 
not all of chem were still. Two only were 
put out of their agony instantly. 

A voice rang out from the crowd: “God 
ha' mercy, the big fellow is not dead!" 
It was true. The clumsy mechanics of 
the operation had failed. For fully five 
minutes the base crowd watched the 
awful spectacle with frank enjoyment. 
Then they tumbled out and discussed the 
unusual debauch at the neighboring bars. 

The Majesty of the Law had been 
vindicated. Justice was triumphant. Right 
was made plain to the blindest and a 
splendid example of punishment put be- 
fore the eyes of intending sinners. 


N. B.— There were just as many capital 
crimes in the year following the infliction 
of this notably exemplary punishment 
as in the year before. 
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“Well, raw-thah!” he drawled 


Personality Plus 
Another McChesney Story 


By Edna Ferber 


Illustrations ^y James Montgomery Flagg 


HERE are seven stages in the 

evolution of that individual whose 

appearance is the signal for a 

listless *Who-do-you-want-to- 
see?" from the white-bloused, drab- 
haired, anemic little girl who sits in the 
outer office forever reading last month's 
magazines. The badge of fear brands 
the novice. Standing hat in hand, nerv- 
ous, apprehensive, gulpy, with the 
elevator door clanging behind him, and 
the sacred inner door closed before him, he 
offers up a silent and paradoxical “Thank 
heaven!" at the office girl’s languid 
* Not in," and dives into the friendly 
shelter of the next elevator going down. 
When, at that same message, he can smile, 
as with a certain grim agreeableness he 
says, I'll wait," then has he reached the 
seventh stage, and taken the orders of the 
regularly ordained. 

Jock McChesney had learned to judge 
an unknown prospective by glancing at 
his hall rug and stenographer, which 
marks the fifth stage. He had learned 
to regard office boys with something less 
than white-hot hate. He had learned to 
let the other fellow do the talking. He 
had learned to condense a written report 
into twenty-five words. And he had 
learned that there was as much difference 


between the profession of advertising as 
he had thought of it and advertising as 
it really was, as there is between a steam 
calliope and a cathedral pipe organ. 

In the big office of the Berg, Shriner 
Advertising Company they had begun to 
chuckle a bit over the Mc Chesney so- 
licitor’s reports. Those same reports 
indicated that young McChesney was 
beginning to find the key to that mad- 
dening jumble of complexities known as 
human nature. Big Sam Hupp, who was 
the pet caged copy-writing genius of the 
place, used even to bring an occasional 
example of Jock’s business badinage into 
the Old Man’s office, and the two would 
grin in secret. As when they ran thus: 


Pepsinale Manufacturing Company: 

Mr. Bowser is the kind of gentleman who 
curses his subordinates in front of the whole 
office force. Very touchy. Crumpled his 
advertising manager. Our chance of getting at 
him is when he is in one of his rare good humors. 


Or: 


E. V. Kreiss Company: 

Kreiss very difficult to reach. Permanent 
address seems to be Italy, Egypt, and other 
foreign ports. Occasionally his instructions 
come from Palm Beach. 


“At which there rose up before the 


reader a vision of Kreiss himself —baggy- 
eyed, cultivated English accent, interested 
in polo, fast growing contemptuous of 
things American. 


Or still another: 


Hodge Manufacturing Company: 

Mr. Hodge is a very conservative gentleman. 
Sits still and lets others do the talking. Has 
gained quite a reputation for business acumen 
with this one attribute. Spent $500 last year. 
Holding his breath ‘preparatory to taking 
another plunge. 


T WAS about the time that Jock 

McChesney had got over the novelty 
of paying for his own clothes, and had 
begun to talk business in a slightly patroni- 
zing way to his clever and secretly amused 
mother, Mrs. Emma McChesney, secre- 
tary of the T. A. Buck Featherloom 
Petticoat Company, that Sam Hupp 
noticed a rather cocky over-assurance in 
Jock’s attitude toward, the world in 
general. Whereupon he sent for him. 

On Sam Hupp’s broad flat desk stood 
an array of diminutive jars, and bottles, 
and tiny pots that would have shamed the 
toilette table of a musical comedy star’s 
dressing-room. There were rose-tinted 
salves in white bottles. There were 
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white creams in rose-tinted jars. “There 
were tins of ointment and boxes of fra- 
grant soap. 

Jock McChesney, entering briskly, 
eyed the array in some surprise. ‘Then 
he grinned, and glanced wickedly at Sam 
Hupp’s prematurely bald head. 

“No use, Mr. Hupp. They say if it’s 
once gone it’s gone. Get a toupee.’ 

“Shut up!” " grow led Sam Hupp, good- 
humoredly. “Stay in this game long 
enough and you'll be a hairless wonder 
yourself. Ten years ago the girls used 
to have to tie their hands or wear mittens 
to keep from running their white fingers 
through my w aving silken loeks. Sit 
down a minute. 

Jock reached forward and took upa jar 
of cream. He frowned in thought. Then: 
“Thought I recognized this stut. Mother 
usesit. l'veseenit on the bathroom shelf.” 

“You bet she uses it,” retorted Sam 
Hupp. "What's more, millions of other 
women will be using it in the next few 
years. This woman," he pointed to the 
name on the label, “has hit upon the real 
thing in toilette flub-dub. She's made à 
little fortune already, and if she don't 
look out she'll be rich. They've got quite 
a plant. When she started she used to 
put the stuff together herself over the 
kitchen stove. They say it’s made of 
cottage cheese, stirred smooth and 
tinted pink. Well, anvway they're 
nationally known now—or will be when 
they start to advertise right.” 

“Tve seen some of their stuff adver- 
tised—somewhere," interrupted Jock, 
“but I don’t remember—' 

“There you are. You see the head of 
this concern is a little bit frightened at the 
way she seems slated to become a lad 
cold cream magnate. They say she's 
scared pink for fear somebody will steal 
her recipes. She has a kid nephew who 
acts as general manager, and they're 
both on the job all the time. They say 
the lady herself looks like the spinster in 
a b’gosh drama. You can get a boy to 
look up your train schedule.” 

Train! Schedule! Across Jock Mc- 
Chesney’s mind there flashed a vision of 
himself, alert, confident, brisk, taking the 
luxurious nine o'clock for Philadelphia. 
Or, maybe, the Limited to Chicago. 
Dashing down to the station in a taxi, “of 
course. Strolling down the car aisle to 
take his place among those other thorough- 
breds of commerce—men whose chamois 
gloves and walking sticks, and talk of 
golf and baseball and motoring spelled 
elegant leisure, even as their keen eyes 
and shrewd faces and low-voiced exchange 
of such terms as , Stocks," and "sales" 
and "propositions" ' proclaimed them in- 
tent on bagging the day's business. Sam 
Hupp's next words brought him back to 
reality with a jerk. 

“I think you have to change at Buffalo. 
It gets you to Tonawanda in the morning. 
Rotten train." 

“Tonawanda!” repeated Jock. 

“Now listen, kid." Sam Hupp leaned 
forward, and his eyes behind their great 
round black-rimmed glasses were intent 
on Jock. “DP’m‘not going to try to steer 
you. You think that advertising is a 
game. Ie isn’t. There are those who 
think it’s a science. But it isn’t that 
either. It’s white magic, that's what it 
is. And you can't learn it from books, 
any more than you can master trout 


fishing from reading ‘The Complete 
Angler." He swung about and swept 
the beauty lotions before him i in a little 
heap at the end of his desk. “Here, take 
this stuf. And get chummy with it. 
Eat it, if necessary, learn it somehow.” 


JOCK stood up, a little dazed. “Burt, 
what! —How?--I mean—” 
Sam Hupp glanced up at him. "Send- 


It's 
He's got an idea that 

ou—'" He paused and put a detaining 
hand on Jock MeChesney's arm. “Look 
here. You think I know a little something 
about advertising, don't you?" 

“You! laughed. Jock. " You're. the 
guy who put the whitening in the Great 
White Way. Everybody knows you 
were the —" 

“M-m-m, thanks," 
Hupp, a lede dryly. “Let me cell you 
something, young ‘un. ['ve got what 
you might call a thirty-horse-power mind. 

keep it running on high all the time, 
with the muter cut out, and you can 
hear me coming for miles. But the Old 
Man,"—he leaned forward impressively,— 
“the Old Man, boy, has the eighty-power 
kind, built like a watch -—no smoke, no 
dripping, and you can't even hear the 
engine purr. But when he throws her 
open! Well, he can pass everything on 
the road. Don’t forget that.” He turned 
to his desk again and reached fora stack of 
papers and cuts. ‘Good luck to you. If you 
want any further details you can get 'em 
from Hayes.” He plunged into his work. 

There arose in Jock McChesney's 
mind that instinct of the man in his 
hour of triumph—the desire to tell a 
woman of his greatness. He paused a 
second outside Sam Hupp's office, turned, 
and walked quickly down the length of 
the great central room. He stopped be- 
fore a little glass door at the end, tapped 
lightly, and entered. 


GRACE GALT, copy-writer, looked up, 
frowning a little. Then she smiled. 
Miss Galt had a:complete layout on the 
desk before her—scrap books, cuts, copy, 
magazines. There was a little smudge 
on the end of her nose. Grace Galt was 
writing about magnetos. She was writing 
about magnetos in a way to make you 
want to drop your customer, or your 
ironing, or your game, and go down- 
town and buy that particular kind of 
magneto at once. Which is the secretest 
part of the wizardry of advertising copy. 
To look at Grace Galt you would have 
thought that she should have been writ- 
ing about the rose-tinted jars in Jock 
McChesney's hands instead of about 
such things as ignition, and insulation, 
and ball bearings, and induction windings. 
But it was Grace Galt’s gift that she 
could take just such hard, dry, technical 
facts and weave them into a story that 
you followed to the end. She could make 
you see the romance in condensers and 
transformers. She had the power that 
caused the reader to lose himself in the 
charm of magnetic poles, and ball bear- 
ings, and high-tension sparks. 

“Just dropped in to sav good-b v," 
said Jock, very casually. “Going to run 
up-state to see the Athena Company— 
toilette specialties, you know. Ít ought 
to be a big account.” 

"Athena?" Grace Galt regarded. him 


ing you down there isn’t my idea. 
the Old. Man's. 


interrupted. Sam 


absently, her mind still on her work. 
‘Then her eyes cleared. “You mean at 
‘Tonawanda? And they're sending you! 
Well". She put out a congratulatory 
hand. Jock gripped, it gratefully. 

“Not so bad, ch?” he boasted. 

“Bad!” echoed Grace Galt. Her face 

became serious. “Do you realize that 
there are men in this office who have 
been here for five years, six years, or even 
more, and who have never been given a 
chance to do anything but stenography, 
or „perhaps some private secretarying? 

“I know it," agreed Jock. But there 
was no humbleness in his tone. He 
radiated self-satisfaction. He seemed 
to grow and expand before her eyes. A 
little shadow of doubt crept across Grace 
Gale’ s expression of friendly interest. 


“Are you scared,” she asked, “just the 
least bic?" 
Jock flushed a little. Well," he con- 


fessed ruefully, 
I am—a little.” 
“Good!” 
“Good?” 
“Yes. The head of that concern is a 
woman. "That's one reason why they 
didn't send me, I suppose. I—Í'd like 
to say something, if you don’t mind.” 
“Anything you like,” said Jock gra- 
ciously. 
“Well, then, don’t be afraid of being 
embarrassed and fussed. If you blush 


“I don't mind telling you 


and stammer a little, she'll like it. Play 
up the coy stuff.” 
“The coy stuff!" echoed Jock. “I 


hadn’t thought much about my attitude 
toward the—er—thelady,' "— 4a littlestiffiy. 

"Well, you'd better," answered Miss 
Galt crisply. She put out her hand in much 
the same manner as Sam Hupp had used. 

“Good luck to you. I'll have to ask you 
to go now. I’m trying to make this 
magneto sound like something without 
which no home is complete, and to make 
people see that there’s as much difference 

etween it and every other magneto as 
there is between the steam shovels that 
dug out the Panama Canal and the junk 


that the French left there—" — She 
stopped. Her eyes took on a far-away 
look. Her lips were parted slightly. 


"Why, that's not a bad idea—that last. 
Ill use that. l'11—" 

She began to scribble rapidly on the 
sheet of paper before her. With a jolt 
Jock MeChesney realized that she had 
forgotten all about him. He walked 
quietly to the door, opened it, shut it 
very quietly, then made for the nearest 
telephone. He knew one woman he could 
count on to be proud of him. He gave 
his number, waited a little eager moment, 
then: 

“Featherloom Petticoat 
Mrs. McChesney.” 
Then he smiled. 

“You needn’t sound so official,” he 
laughed; “i Listen. 


Company? 
And waited again. 


it's only your son. 
i? he took on an elaborate carelessness 
of tone—" I’ve got to take a little jump 
out of town. On business. Oh, a day 
or so. Rather important though. I 
have time to run up to the flat and throw 
a few things into a bag. I'll tell you, I 
really ought to keep a bag packed down 
here. [n case of emergency, you know. 
What? It’s the Athena Toilette Prepara- 


tions Company. Well, I should say it 
is! PI wire you. You bet. Thanks. My 
what? Oh, toothbrush. No. Good-by." 


VANES meiTÉOwERy FLAGE 


She began to scribble rapidly on the sheet of paper before her. With a jolt Jock McChesney 
realized that she had forgotten all about him 
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So it was that at three-ten Jock Mc- 
Chesney took himself, his hopes, his 
dread, and his smart walrus bag aboard a 
train that halted and snuffed and backed, 
and bumped and halted with maddening 
frequency. But it landed him at last in 
a little town bearing the characteristics 
of all American little towns. It was sur- 
prisingly full of six-cylinder cars, and 
five and ten-cent stores, and banks with 
Doric columns, and paved streets. 


AFTER he had registered at the hotel, 
and as he was cleaning up a bit, he 
passed an amused eye over the bare, ugly, 
fusty little hotel bedroom. But somehow, 
as he stood in the middle of the room, a 
graceful, pleasing figure of youth and 
confidence, the smile faded. Towel in 
hand he surveyed the barrenness of it. 
He stared at the impossible wall paper, 
at the battered furniture, the worn carpet. 
He sniffed the stuffy smell of—what was 
that smell, anyhow?—straw, and matting, 
and dust, and the ghost-odor of hundreds 
who had occupied the room before him. 
It came over him with something of a 
shock that this same sort of room had 
been his mother’s only home in the ten 
years she had spent on the road as travel- 
ing saleswoman for the T. A. Buck 
Featherloom Petticoat Company. This 
was what she had left in the morning. To 
this she had come back at night. As he 
stared ahead of him there rose before 
him a mental picture of her—the bright- 
ness of her, the sunniness, the indomitable 
energy, and pluck, and courage. With a 
sudden burst of new determination he 
wadded the towel into a moist ball, 
flung it at the washstand, seized hat, coat, 
and gloves, and was off down the hall. 
So it was with something of his mother's 
splendid courage in his heart, but with 
nothing of her canny knowledge in his 
head, Jock McChesney fared forth to do 


battle with the merciless god Business. 


IT WAS ten-thirty of a brilliant morning 

just two days later that a buoyant young 
figure swung into an elevator in the great 
office building that housed the Berg, 
Shriner Advertising Company. Just one 
more grain of buoyant swing and the 
young man’s walk might have been 
termed a swagger. As it was, his walrus 
bag just saved him. Stepping out of the 
life he walked, as from habit, to the 
little unlettered door which admitted 
employees to the big, bright, inner office. 
But he did not use it. Instead he turned 
suddenly and walked down the hall to the 
double door which led into the reception 
room. He threw out his legs stiffly and 
came down rather flat-footed, the way 
George Cohan does when he’s pleased 
with himself in the second act. 

* Hel-lo, Mack!” he called out jovially. 

Mack, the usher, so called from his 
Machiavellian qualities, turned to survey 
the radiant young figure before him. 

“Good morning, Mr. McChesney,” he 
made answer smoothly. Mack never for- 
got himself. His keen eye saw the little 
halo of self-satisfaction that hovered 
above Jock McChesney’s head. “A suc- 
cessful trip, I see.” 

Jock McChesney laughed a little, 
pleased, conscious laugh. ‘‘Well, raw- 
thah!” he drawled, and opened the door 
leading into the main office. He had been 
loath to lose one crumb of the savor of it. 


Still smiling, he walked to his own desk, 
with a nod here and there, dropped his 
bag, took off coat and hat, selected a 
cigarette, tapped it smartly, lighted it, 
and was off down the big room to the 
little cubby-hole at the other end. But 
Sam Hupp’s plump, keen, good-humored 
face did not greet him as he entered. ‘The 
little room was deserted. — Frowning, 
Jock sank into the empty desk chair. He 
cradled his head in his hands, tilted the 
chair, pursed his mouth over the slender 
white cylinder and squinted his eyes up 
toward the lazy blue spirals of smoke— 
the very picture of content and satisfac- 
tion. 

Hupp was in attending some conference 
in the Old Man's office, of course. He 
wished they'd hurry. The business of the 
week was being boiled-down there. Those 
conferences were great cauldrons into 
which the day's business, or the week's, 
was dumped, to be boiled, simmered, 
stirred, skimmed, cooled. Jock had 
never been privileged to attend one of 
these meetings. Perhaps by this time 
next week he might have a spoon in the 
stirring too— 


HERE came the murmur of voices as 

a door was opened. The voices came 
nearer. Then quick footsteps. Jock recog- 
nized them. He rose, smiling. Sam Hupp, 
vibrating electric energy, breezed in. 

“Oh—hello!” he said, surprised. Jock’s 
smile widened to a grin. “You back?” 

“Hello, Hupp,” he said, coolly. It 
was the first time that he had omitted 
the prefix. “You just bet I’m back." 

There flashed across Sam Hupp’s face 
a curious little look. The next instant 
it was gone. f 

"Well" said Jock, and took a long 
breath. 

“Mr. Berg wants to see you." 
plunged into his work. 

“Me? The Old Man wants to see me?" 

“Yes,” snapped Hupp shortly. Then, 
in a new tone, "Look here, son. If he 
says—” He stopped, and turned back 
to his work again. 

“Tf he says what?” 

“Nothing. Better run along." 

"What's the hurry? I want to tell you 
about—" 

* Better tell him." 

“Oh, all right," said Jock stiffly. If 
that was the way they treated a fellow 
who had turned his first real trick, why, 
very well. He flung out of the little room 
ad. made straight for the Old Man's 
office. 

Seated at his great flat table desk, 
Bartholomew Berg did not look up as 
Jock entered. This was characteristic 
of the Old Man. Everything about the 
chief was deliberate, sure, unhurried. 
He finished the work in hand as though 
no other person stood there waiting his 
pleasure. When at last he raised his 
massive head he turned his penetrating 
pale blue eyes full on Jock. Jock was 
conscious of a little tremor running 
through him. People were apt to ex- 
perience that feeling when that steady, 
unblinking gaze was turned upon them. 
And yet it was just the clear, unwavering 
look with which Bartholomew Berg, 
farmer boy, had been wont to gaze out 
across the fresh-plowed fields to the 
horizon beyond which lay the city he 
dreamed about. 


Hupp 


“Tell me your side of it,” said Bar- 
tholomew Berg tersely. ` 

"All of it?" Jock's confidence was re- 
turning. 

“Till I stop you." 

“Well,” began pork And standing 
there at the side of the Old Man’s desk, 
his legs wide apart, his face aglow, his 
hands on his hips, he plunged into his 
tale. 


“TE STARTED off with a bang from 
the minute I walked into the office of 
the plant and met Snyder, the advertising 
manager. We shook hands and sparked— 
just like that.” He snapped thumb and 
finger. "What do you think! We belong 
to the same frat! He's'93. Inside of ten 
minutes he and I were Siwashing around 
like mad. He introduced me to his aunt. 
I told her who I was, and all that. But 
I didn't start off by talking business. We 
got along from the jump. They both 
insisted on showing me through the place. 
I—well,"—he laughed a little ruefully,— 
"there's something about being shown 
through a factory that sort of paralyzes 
my brain. Lalwaysfeel that I ought to be 
asking keen, alert, intelligent questions like 
the ones Kipling always asks, or the Japs 
when they're taken through the Stock 
Yards. But I never can think of any. 
Well, we didn't talk business much. But 
I could see that they were interested. 
They seemed to,"—he faltered and 
blushed a little,—‘‘to like me, you know. 
] played golf with Snyder that afternoon 
and he beat me. Won two balls. The 
next morning I found there'd been a 
couple of other advertising men there. 
And while I was talking to Snyder—he 
was telling me about the time he climbed 
up and muffled the chapel bell—that 
fellow Flynn, of the Dowd Agency, came 
in. Snyder excused himself, and talked 
to him for—oh, half an hour, perhaps. 
But that was all. He was back again in 
no time. After that it looked like plain 
sailing. We got along wonderfully. When 
I left I said, ‘I expect to know you both 
better—' " 

“T guess," interrupted the Old Man 
slowly, “that you'll know them better all 
right." He reached out with one broad 
freckled hand and turned back the page 
of a desk memorandum. | "The Athena 
account was given to the Dowd Advertis- 
ing Agency yesterday." 


I? TOOK Jock McChesney one minute— 
one long, sickening minute—to grasp 
the full meaning of it all. He stared at 
the massive figure before him, his mouth 
ludicrously open, his eyes round, his 
breath for the moment suspended. Then, 
in a queer husky voice: 

* D'you mean—the Dowd—but—they 
couldn't—" 

"[ mean," said Bartholomew Berg, 
"that you've scored what the dramatic 
critics call a personal hit; but that doesn't 
get the box office anything." 

“But, Mr. Berg, they said—” 

“Sit down a minute, boy.” He waved 
one great heavy hand toward a near-by 
chair. His eyes were not fixed on Jock. 
They gazed out of the window toward the 
great white tower toward which hundreds 
of thousands of eyes were turned daily— 
the tower, four-faced but faithful. 

" McChesney, do you know why you 
fell down on that Athena account?" 


Personality Plus, by Edna Ferber 
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And the man sitting there with straight, strong shoulders and his little 
air of worldliness, became in some miraculous way a little boy again 


“ Because I’m an idiot,” blurted Jock. 
* Because I’m a double-barreled, corn- 
fed, hand-picked chump and—” 

“That’s one reason, drawled the Old 
Man grimly. ''But it’s not the chief one. 
The real reason why you didn’ t land that 
account was because you're too darned 
charming.” 

“Charming!” Jock stared. 

“Just that. Personality’s one of the 
biggest factors in business to-day. But 
there are some men who are so likable 
that it actually counts against them. 
The client he’s trying to convince is so 


taken with him that he actually forgets 
the business he represents. We say of a 
man like that that he is personality plus. 
Personality is like electricity, McChesney. 
It's got to be tamed to be useful.” 

“ But I thought,” said Jock, miserably, 
“that the idea was not to talk business 
all the time.” 

" You've got it,” agreed Berg. “But 
you must think it all the time. Every 
minute. It’s got to be working away in 
the back of your head. You know it 
isn’t always the biggest noise that gets 
the biggest result. The great American 


* too blame charming. 


hen yields a bigger income than the Steel 
Trust. Look at Miss Galt. When we 
have a job that needs a woman’s eye do 
we send her? No. Why? Because she’s 
Too much per- 
sonality. A man just naturally. refuses 
to talk business to a pretty woman unless 
she's so smart that—" 

“My mother,” interrupted Jock, sud- 
denly, and then stopped, surprised at 
himself. 

"Your mother," said Bartholomew 
Berg slowly, “is one woman in a million. 
Don't ever forget that. They don't turn 
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out models like Emma McChesney more 
than once every blue moon.” 

Jock got to his feet slowly. He fele 
heavy, old. " I suppose," he began, * ‘that 
this ends my my advertising career. 

"Ends it!” The Old Man stood up 
and put a heavy hand on the boy's 
shoulder. “It only begins it. Unless 
you want to lie down and quit. Do you?” 

"Quit!" cried Jock McChesney. “Quit! 

ot on your white space!” 

"Good!" said Bartholomew Berg, and 
took Jock McChesney’s hand in his own 
great friendly grasp. 


N INSTINCT as strong as that which 
had made him blatant in his hour of 
triumph now caused him to avoid, in his 
hour of defeat, the women-folk before 
whom he would fain be a hero. He 
avoided Grace Galt all that long, dreary 
afternoon. He thought wildly of staying 
down-town for the evening, of putting off 
the meeting with his mother, of avoiding 
the dreaded explanations, excuses, con- 
fessions. 

But when he let himself into the flat 
at five-thirty the place was very quiet, 
except for Ánnie, humming in a sort of 
nasal singsong of content in the kitchen. 


E 


He flicked on the light in the living- 
room, A new magazine had come. [t 
lay on the table, tts bright cover staring 
up invitingly. He ran through its pages. 
By force of habit he turned to the back 
pages. Ads stared back at him —clothing 
ads, paint ads, motor ads, ads of port- 
able houses, and vacuum cleaners -and 
toilette preparations. He shut the maga- 
zine with a vicious slap. 

He flicked off the light again, for no 
reason except that he seemed to like the 
dusk. In his own bedroom it was very 
quiet. 

He turned on the light there, too, 
then turned it of. He sat down at the 
edge of his bed. How was it in. the 
stories? Oh, yes! The cub always 
started. out on an impossibly difhcult 
business stunt and came back triumphant, 
to be made a member of the hrm at once. 

A vision of his own roseate hopes and 
dreams rose up before him. It grew very 
dark in the little room, then altogether 
dark. "Then an impudent square of yellow 
from a light turned on in the apartment 
next door flung itself on the. bedroom 
foor. Jock stared at it moodily. 

A key turned in the lock. 
opened and shut. A quick step. 


A door 


Then: 


Youth 


By Samuel McCoy 


“Jock!” 
room. 

Jock sat up suddenly. He opened his 
mouth to answer. There issued from his 
throat a strange and absurd little croak. 

“Joek! Home?" 

“Yes,” answered Jock, and straightened 
up. But before he could flick on his own 
light his mother stood in the doorway, 
a tall, straight, buoyant figure. 

“I got your wire and— Why, dear! 
In the dark! What — 

“Must have fallen asleep, I guess," 
muttered Jock. Somehow he dreaded to 
turn on the lights. 

And then, very quietly, Emma Me- 
Chesney came in. She found him, there 
in the dark, as surely as a mother bear 
finds her cubs in a cave. She sat down 
beside him at the edge of the bed and put 
her hand on his shoulder, and brought 
his head down gently to her breast. And 
at that the room, which had been a man’s 
room with its Pipe, its tobacco j jar, its tie 
rack filled. with cravats of fascinating 
shapes and hues, became all at once a 
boy's room again, and the man sitting 
there with straight, strong shoulders and 
his little air of worldliness became in 
some miraculous way a little boy again. 


A light flashed in the living- 


You say New York is lovelier than ever? 

Ah, is it still the city that I knew? 

Is it still . . . tell me first, though, did you never 
Dine at that restaurant I sent you to? 


You know—the little one that artists know of; 
The one you never find without a guide; 

'The one where no one ever makes a show of 
His worldly wealth, or puts on any “side.” 


Much chance there was indeed of our dissembling. 
With those wild Indians there to squelch all sham! 
Why, not one of us had a thing resembling 

(Even remotely) wealth—nor cared a damn! 


You say you missed it? never once you dined there? 
I'm sorry! But perhaps you'd not have seen 

The glamour that we fellows used to find there; 

It might have bored you—though I'm sure 'twas clean! 


Not that that mattered! We were young and healthy, 
And breakfasts, luncheons, never cost us much; 

At night, with a half-dollar, we were wealthy, 

And dined there rav * dutch." 


Hesterne rose! Yes, my Latin's scrappy; 

I'm not quite certain that it's apropos; 

But still those yesterdays were, oh, so happy, 

And nights like those are wonderful to know! 

I'll try to show you. . . . This is how you find i it, 
This restaurant we called “The Hopeful Heart ”— 
A silly title; but you mustn’t mind it, 

We were all youngsters then, and mad on Art— 


You leave the Avenue just where that church's 
Calm finger points up to the summer stars, 


And so go down the cross street till your search ts 
Ended when you hear some lilting bars 


Of music—some warm tenor voice is singing 

That old berceuse from “Jocelyn” . . . then a laugh! 
"hat's Alan, bless him! Now his arm he's flinging 
Around your shoulder and life's gained a half! 


He's waited to surprise you—has some matter, 

Some hare-brained scheme, to tell to vou alone; 
Then down the three stone steps you two will clatter, 
And all the worries of your day have flown! 


See! there's “The Senor," plump and rosy; meets you 
And smiles his * Messieurs!” as you troop on through 
The kitchen where the steam of cooking greets vou, 
And reach the tiny yard and join the crew! 


You never went there? Well, you might have wondered 
At what we found to make us like the place: 

It wasn’t much to see; sometimes they blundered, 

And served us meals that merited no grace; 


The tableware was cracked, the forks were greasy, 
They charged fantastic sums for their cigars; 

But still the waiters always smiled their “Si, si” 
And it was pleasant, underneath the stars. 


Perhaps it wasn’t all my fancy painted: 

I only know that something seemed to give 

The simplest speech a magic unacquainted, 

And all our words (of course) were bound to /tve! 


What was its secret? I cannot explain it. 

You missed it? Then vou've only life's flat lees! 
Perhaps to go back would be to profane it, 

But, oh, how gay it was! What prophecies! 


The author reading 
“The Ziegler Maga- 
zine for the Blind" 
to his mother 


Finger lest of Literature 


Reading with the Fingers Gives Some Interesting 


Conclusions about Great Books 


By J. Breckenridge Ellis 


Author of “Fram 


Illustrated «zth a Photograph and Facsimiles 


HEN one speaks of the “finger 
test of literature,” 1t may nat- 
urally be asked, “Whose fin- 


ger?" Though forced to reply, 
*My own," I hope to make it evident that 
this finger is, in a manner, a general index 
for the reading public, and that its adven- 
tures are here recorded from no mistaken 
sense of its own importance. To make 
the matter clear, a few personalities must 
be touched upon, for, after all, that finger 
is of my own flesh and blood; but its 
spiritual. explorations belong to all who 
will'accept its findings. 


If I were blind, and had attended a 
school for the blind in youth, doubtless my 
reading by touch would be much swifter, 
hence it should be understood that I was 
past thirty when, on a brass slip, I learned 
to feel out the alphabet with the brave 
forefinger of my left hand. My eyes have 
never Teat strong, insomuch that a few 
hours’ use of them each day puts them 
out of business for the remainder of the 
twenty-four—hence my purpose to sup- 
plement sight by feeling; at the same 
time, not being entirely dependent upon 
touch for my acquaintance with litera- 


ture, my finger did not toil as persistently 
as otherwise it might. 

When the adventurous thought of 
learning to read without eyes first dawned, 
I did not know there were three systems 
of reading for the blind, but imagined 
that with the alphabet on that slip of 
brass, I held the key to all embossed books. 
Alas! After learning that “b” feels like 
sliding down hill and “y” like climbing 
back again, that “l” is formed like a 
telephone pole, and “t” like a "stub" 
used to hold down the flap of a circus 
tent, it developed that there was not only 
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American Braille in the world, but Line 
Type and New York Point. Because 
embossing is expensive, and because, as 
a rule, one who can read in one system 
knows nothing of the others, the literary 
horizon of the world of the blind is indeed 
narrow. The choice of a book, fortu- 
nately, is not still further limited by one’s 
purse; thanks to free circulating libraries, 
* Cyr's Fifth Reader," which would have 
cost seven dollars, and Irving's "Sketch 
Book," which sells for ten dollars and a 
half, might be mine for the asking—even 
the postage to be paid by the Govern- 
ment. 

Nevertheless, choosing what book to 
read was always an engrossing problem 
calling for much discussion. It was my 
custom to read aloud to my mother,whose 
eyes, like mine, were not good for the 

rinted page at night, and a work must 
pe decided upon of sufficient interest to 
hold her attention while I groped from 
word to word—yet at the same time it 
must have sufficient merit to pay for so 
much labor. I cannot deny that this 
was putting our prospective author to a 
severe test, but a book that cannot stand 
severe tests is not literature. No matter 
how much we might have enjoyed a book 
could we have devoured several lines at 
once with single eye-flashes, skipping dull 
wastes like mountain goats, and avoiding 
tedious and useless minor characters at 
sight of their names coming round the 
corner of the page, it was now another 
matter; in vain were the oases green and 
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delightsome, if my mother went to sleep 
while being transported across desert 
stretches. 

Not only must the book hold the atten- 
tion, but, so far as could be predicted from 
knowledge of the author and rumors of 
this particular work, it must end satis- 
factorily. Far be it from me to devote 
night after night with indefatigable per- 
severance to a book laboring to make me 
think more meanly of my fellow man and 
leaving me with a bitter taste in my 
mouth. If, not knowing what to expect, 
we had embarked upon “Crime and Pun- 
ishment,” had piloted ourselves out of 
the breakers—always with my uncertain 
finger—into the illimitable sea of misery, 
to find ourselves, after weeks of wild toss- 
ings, half-frozen in Siberia and half-dead 
from our long fear of detection and doubts 
if we really deserved punishment for mur- 


dering that old woman . . . But no, 


Dostoieffsky was not in our catalogue. 
Our choice usually fell upon some well- 
known and well-beloved author who had 
written so many books that no one man 
could be expected to peruse them all 
unless devoting himself solely to that 
object. There were some of Sir Walter 
Scott's romances which we had never 
read, or at least could not remember,— 
which comes to the same thing,—but in 
my Braille appeared only “Ivanhoe,” 
known too well from school-days’ enforce- 
ment. We found eight titles by Kipling 
and six by Mrs. Wiggin, but only one by 
Thackeray—and it, “The Rose and the 
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Ring!" Mrs. J. H. Ewing was repre- 
sented by six works, J. Fenimore Cooper 
by one. How ungrateful are they who 
cry out against the multiplicity of books! 
Let them turn blind and they will sing 
another song 

During the past years spent with these 
Braille books as well as with the varied 
contents of “The Matilda Ziegler Maga- 
zine for the Blind," certain truths about 
stvle and methods have been not only per- 
ceived with rare clearness, but have been, 
as it were, rubbed into my consciousness 
by that finger of a thousand and one 
nights. Its trackings after the palpable 
footprints of authors has led it to dis- 
cover divers clews leading to literary mis- 
demeanors which seem crying aloud for 
publicity. It has already been admitted 
that a book is placed at a JAMES 
when the reader cannot skip or hurr 
In reading Braille there are other ee 
caps. If the finger lose its place, it must 
grope among mountains of bewildering 
dots with no trail leading back to the 
starting point. Sometimes it goes on a 
strike, refusing to do another stroke of 
work until it has rested, no matter how 
exciting the tale—this is after long travel 
has caused it to lose all delicacy of touch, 
insomuch that the words grow blurred 
and everything turns to “x’s,” “z’s” and 

"q's"—all of which feel reti "tach 
alike. During this enforced waiting, no 
other finger can be sent as a scab to take 
the striker’s place, for, strangely enough, 
only that trained and long-experienced 
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Facsimile of how the opening paragraph of this article Would: look ina magazine for the 
blind—reproduced in the two different types used 


Finger Test of Literature, by J. Breckenridge Ellis 


left forefinger can read a word; the other 
fingers are as useless as proud and pam- 
pered dames of royal courts if suddenly 
put in the kitchen. With these difficul- 
ties in mind, and while the listener's 
attention hangs precariously on the doled- 
out word, ah, how important it is for our 
author to have something worth saying, 
and to say it in the fewest words— words, 
so far as may be, without a single “x,” a 
single “z,” that is to say, simple, home- 
like words, short and full of life! 

Much depends on how the book begins. 
If there is a grand flourish at the opening 
no more substantial than breath in a 
trumpet, if the author deliberately sets 
himself to his task as if working by the 
day rather than by the job, if he cun- 
ningly selects his words with dexterity 
too evidently self-conscious, clothing his 
nakedness of thought in the silks and sat- 
ins of language, he is pleasing nobody 
but himself. After the finger has toiled 
over barren foothills with no refreshing 
stream in sight, it may go on because 
there is no other book in Braille closer 
than Boston, but it proceeds dejectedly, 
while she who listens fights heroically 
against drowsiness. Even when the story 
at last warms to a plot and the plot begins 
to tingle with suspense, that unlucky be- 

inning dampens the spirits with resent- 
ul memories—even a belated murder that 
might have happened in time to lure us 
on, now prompts no impulse to look under 
the bed. 

We shall never forget our surprise when 
we discovered that there is a plot in 
“Cranford” (published in Braille in five 
fat volumes). To be sure, it is very fine 
art to present a story so simply and faith- 
fully that the pages seem torn out of the 
life of everyday; but this fine art almost 
lost “Cranford” two readers, for had we 
died anywhere in the first three volumes, 
it would have been in the firm belief that 
we had already found in that work all 
Mrs. Gaskell had put in it. 

Next to a dull beginning, my finger had 
to complain of the superfluous word, no 
matter how harmonious or exactly chosen. 
Since every dot on the embossed page robs 
that finger of a tiny fraction of its read- 
ing power, it is indeed discouraging liter- 
ally to throw away its strength on useless 
ands and buts and verys, to say nothing 
of those multiplied descriptive adjectives 
crammed into the paragraph to make 
“fine reading.” Rhetorical outbursts, 
maddening balanced sentences, carefully 
worked-up climaxes, vain repetitions, in 
short, all vegetation, no matter how lux- 
uriant, that must be cleared out of the 
way before one can get anywhere—how 
could all such be met, save in high dud- 
geon? And if mere useless words were 
an aggravation, what shall we say of 
descriptions of scenery and weather which 
the man with two eyes blithely skips— 
or of some superfluous character in the 
tale, put there that the tale may be longer 
and not that it may wag to any better 
purpose? 

Special complaints must be lodged 
against all hackneyed phrases, the last 
word of which is as evident, when the 
first word is reached, as the earth under- 
foot, yet which must be felt out in order 
to get to something else. Occasionally my 
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Facsimile of a map for the blind. This is taken out of “The Matilda 
Ziegler Magazine for the Blind’’—the lettering of the map is ours 


mother would sigh, “ Now he is going to 
say ...” And I would dole out what 
her experienced thought - waves would 
have washed aside. And, ah, that anec- 
dote whose point we anticipated so long 
before my finger was laid upon it, that 
it sat heavy, like a warmed-over biscuit! 
And, ah, when the author feared we did 
not perceive his wit, and repeated the 
joke, nursing and fondling it, and giving 
it back to us again in a change of clothes 
with the Mark Twain thoroughness! 

'The author's pet phrase might cause 
us to smile indulgently when we came 
upon it where it had no business, like the 
monocle in Gilbert Parker's “The Right 
of Way "—we condoned because the au- 
thor loved it so; but a writer's compla- 
cency over his situations and his insulting 
fears lest we fail to appreciate the wonder 
of him, we could not forgive—for Senti- 
mental Tommy must be in a book and 
not back of it to give unalloyed delight. 
In a word, anything that halted the action 
was inexcusable, though it should take us 
through a bypath strewn with diamonds. 
Yet we were not in such break-neck haste 
as to be satisfied with those short stories 
embossed from popular monthlies, where- 
in hero and heroine meet for the first time 
and get engaged, or farther, during a 
car ride or a drive across country. We 
wished to get forward, true, but to get 
forward naturally. "When a character or 
situation was artificial, it was almost in- 
tolerable to find how that artificiality 
hardened and glittered under the slow 
tracings of the finger. 

On the other hand, I have known that 
finger to stop suddenly while the voice 


waited before it could go on, not because 
the finger was swamped in a quagmire of 
“x’s” and "z's" and “‘q’s,” but because 
it had discovered some rare bit of feel- 
ing, some searching tenderness common 
to all hearts, causing tears to answer tears 
in the darkness. 

To be sure, our life is but a span, our 
journeying not unlike feeling our way 
through the dark. Were we Arguses, 
able to read fifty books at once, still would 
the great bulk of the Unread rise like a 
mist-covered mountain peak before us. 
After all, who will say that the finger test 
of literature is a standard too narrow? 
We shall never have time now for super- 
fluous words and for anecdotes born of 
long travailing—not in this advanced age 
of the world. We shall never have time 
for descriptive passages that lead no- 
whither, yet fail to pay for themselves by 
intrinsic value—nor for the superfluous 
character or needless incident that could 
be cut out of a book without leaving a 
root filament in its body. Instinctively 
we feel that the blind, sadly limited in 
their choice, should not be given books 
which seek throughout to show the sor- 
didness of human life and the hopelessness 
of impersonal fate—and we who have eyes 
to read the sunlighted heavens, have we 
the time for masterpieces of mere words 
that breathe no life of faith, no immor- 
tality of progress? For the blind, printed 
books are too few to sadden them with 
records of uninspired purposes and lives 
wrecked by blind chance; for the seeing, 
books are too many to narrow their hori- 
zon with those works which read God 
out of the world. . 


Mary Antin’s new series, ‘‘ They Who Knock at Our Gates,” begins next month. Anything we can 
say about these articles only feebly expresses our feeling 


HE had been christened Jessamine, 
but as she grew up they all agreed 
that to have named her after a 
flower had been a mistake. She 
looked like a little pink rose, but she had 
a strain of granite and barbed wire in 
her. At ten months, when her legs 
were much like sticks of marshmallow, 
she wanted to walk; when her nurse 
combated her and lifted her—a kicking 
crab—Jessamine bit her, hit her, stuck 
out one foot and then the other until the 


small pebble of flesh that she called a. 


nose came in violent contact with the 
iron base of the hatrack. 

" Now, maybe you'll mind, you wrig- 
ling imp of Satan,” said Moya, the 
Trish nurse, sotto voce, into her ear. 
"Maybe you've found out by lacera- 
tion that you can't walk." 

“Can!” Jessamine had roared, though 
miserably fingering her bleeding nose 
with an overwhelming self-pity which 
held no shadow of blame for herself. 

“She can be as hard as nails and as 
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In Form a Short Story 
In Substance a Novel 


By Kate Jordan 


Illustrations ^y David Robinson 


obstinate as a mule." So her brother 
Pete often raged during the years they 
played together. 

“T know my rights," Jessamine would 
reply, and settle her mouth in a way that 
prophesied seams in the cheeks after the 
plastic age. 

“But you are always right," her mother 
would say, helpless, amazed, ‘‘or think 
you are." 

"When I think so, I am," and the 
light, balmy voice would take on ex- 
cathedra tones. 

So it had been from the beginning, and 
so it was when she made up that AWFUL 
MIND of hers (Pete always capitalized 
any reference to it) to marry Roger Dav- 
ren after a month's acquaintance with 
him at a country house where she had 
worn a dozen lovely frocks, each one 
making her outwardly the living, breath- 
ing image of her name, and during which 
there had been the passive obedience of 
a mild imbecile on Roger's part, and a 
joyous, foot-on-the-neck tyranny on hers. 


Tommy Perkins, owl-eyed, straw-col- 
ored, consultant to all his friends in every 
sort of trouble, and who had smoked his 
way through Princeton in the same set 
of chambers with Roger, was dead set 
against the match. In response to a 
wabbly telephone call from Roger which 
made him think he would find his friend 
drunk at his office, he arrived there, 
startled, at half past ten. His pale blue, 
ruminative eyes did seem to rest at first 
upon an inebriate, for Roger jerked him in 
by the shoulder, gave him several cork- 
screwy twists that made him feel as if 
he were on a lopsided catboat, then 
chucked him into a chair as if he were a 
sack of potatoes and said three times in 


. the absent-minded way of one who did 


not see him at all: “Hello, old White- 
wash!" 

"Hello, yourself!" "Tommy carefully 
and resentfully edged his chair back. 
“When did you begin buying?” 

Roger planted himself with his shirt- 
sleeved arms akimbo, his wide, maudlin 
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smile still bent on vacuity. “Begin buy- 
ing what?” he purred at him. 

“The load you're carrying. Didn't 
know you ever crooked your elbow until 
business was over.” 

* Crook me no crook!” Roger cried, and 
his glee was high. " Haven't in five days. 
“The lips that touch wine will never touch 
mine ’—a-ha!” 

“Pm on" Tommy's lips fell at the 
corners. “The conniption isn't liquor— 
it’s love. When is to be? And of course 
you want me to stand up with you. 
l've done that so often for my friends, 
it’s no wonder I sit down when I can." 

“ You don't ask who it is," said Roger 
in a hushed voice and after a hushed 
pause. 

“What does that matter?" asked Tom- 
my with resignation. ‘ You're branded, 
your number's down, and you're locked 
in for the night. But as I’m given to 
illuminating intuitions,” he sighed. “I 
know. You've been house-partying with 
Jessamine Ross—red hair—blue eyes—lit- 
tle freckles on her nose—you like 'em all." 


MMY believed he knew what Jes- 
samine was, but he had to listen to a 
lot of things that he knew she was not. 

“I hope you're right, Roger. Although, 
to tell the truth, if she were the angel you 
describe I wonder she outlived childhood. 
I wonder she wasn't snatched back to 
Paradise, like ‘Baby Bell! I hope she 
is the hearthstone wonder you've sketched 
so glowingly. Still, if she isn't, and you 
have any trouble, come and tell it all to 
father." 

Jessamine’s family was just as pessi- 
mistic as Tommy. 

“Wait another year," said her father, 
* until you know each other better." 

* We know each other now," said Jes- 
samine, her bluebell eyes beginning to 
harden. “We agree about everything." 

** You mean that you settle his opinion 
for him," Pete exclaimed; “Ive heard 
you atit. It made me think of the cook 
throwing crullers into hot fat—he was 
the cruller." 

During the honeymoon their happiness 
was almost unbearable. 

It was about six or seven months after- 
ward that Roger felt as if he were either 
just regaining sanity or coming out 
of a semi-trance. The thought that he 
was being absolutely ruled and run came 
to him clearly for the first time one 
morning, on his way to his office, as he 
was descending from an Elevated station. 
This thought took so many drives at 
Roger during the next few weeks he felt 
like a human golf ball batted over a 
snaggy course. Then, alone in a corner 
of the club one afternoon, as he sat with 
a sick, dismayed meekness creeping 
through him, he came to a decision— 

essamine and the Czar of Russia seemed 

lood relatives; their point of view re- 
garding their own rights and other peo- 
ple’s was identical. Wasn't it true that, 
without allowing him a word, she had 
chosen everything, from the flat to the 
sale cellars? If he said, "I like this," 
didn’t she always smile, as if with a 


gentle pity for him, and say, “No, dear, * 


that’s not right.” Didn’t he find him- 
self submissively eating what she fancied 
rather than keep up a continual hinting 
for things that he liked, and which did 
not happen to appeal to her? She knew 


he loathed grand opera — they had sea- 
son tickets. She knew he detested going 
into department stores—he was con- 
stantly asked to stop in one on his way 
home, to get something needed in an 
emergency. 

This latter request came to him over 
the wire at his ofhce the very day after 
this disturbing illumination: 

“You could telephone the damn place, 
you know," he objected miserably. 

“T want personal selection, dear,” the 
childish but positive voice said. “But 
if you're going to curse about it—” 

" Damn isn't cursing—” 

“Te is." 

“ Natural emphasis at times." 

“Entirely unnecessary," and the voice 
was colder. 

“You said ‘Oh, damn!’ the other day 
when I suggested fetching Tommy home 
to dinner—" 

"[t slipped out—and no wonder. 
You've had Tommy Perkins infesting the 
place. Besides I learned the word from 
you. I never in my life before—” 

“Pete said you did sometimes, when 
you were furious—” 

“Te doesn’t matter what Pete says 
about anything.” 

"Does it matter what anyone says 
about anything?—anyone but you?" He 
gave a mocking, little gurgle. There was 
a silence. “Are you there?” 

“Do you intend, Roger, to stop for 
the gloves, or must I—in this rain, and 
with a headache—?" 

“Oh, I'm the goat! 
a half—” 

“Five and a half!” Fury. Reproach. 
And how loud she could talk when she 
wanted to! 

“Five and a half. What color? 
forgotten." 

“A faint fawn.” 

* Never saw a faint fawn—but I fee 
like one." 
“Write it down and just ask for it.” 

“But I don't know it. Shall I take 
whatever they give me?" 

When, after trying his hardest and 
fairly sweating over it, he brought home 
gloves of a distinct cinnamon, and seemed 
sorry, Jessamine said they were the color 
of a chipmunk, and that he had done it 
on purpose. 

She lifted the gloves as if they were 
the animal, dead, and hurled them across 
the room. ` 

“Well, you see," Roger said, “I get 
rattled in department stores among a 
pack of women reeking with perfumes 
and carrying dogs. I told you I'm rotten 
as a shopper—can’t—what’s more I won't! 
Never again for little Willy!" 


Two pair—six and 


I’ve 


UT “little Willy" did—not once more, 
but often. He frequently thought of 
the words of wisdom, like unto Solomon’s, 
that had fallen from Tommy Perkins’s 
lips: “I hope she is the hearthstone pet 
you’ve sketched so glowingly—still if 
she isn’t—” A spirit of antagonism was 
steadily deepening between them. The 
branches of the tree remained showy, 
but the roots were feeling it. Decay had 
started in the vital spot. 
Tommy's eyes, which seemed to see 
nothing, saw everything. 
“Five friends—good men and true— 
have I seen sacrificed to the Moloch that 
is misnamed Home and Family," he 


reflected about this time as he shaved> 
almost unnecessarily, in a clear morning 
light. “Poor old Roger— poor old Ske- 
dunks! ‘That girl's got about as much 
malleability as this razor. She's razored 
everything Roger likes—even me," he 
said, wonderingly, his face glued to the 
glass while he gave his chin convulsive side 
twists under inspection. ^ He'll not yelp 
a word to me until he's just about nutty 
with it all. Then—if I don't hand him 
out pearls of thought that will make 
him say *Day-day’ to her at the cross- 
roads, l'm—" 

A day came when Roger, very white 
and hushed from his thoughts, made a 
flat statement to Jessamine: "Things are 
going to be different!” Then he saw a 
Jessamine he had not known existed— 
the Jessamine who would walk, who bit 
and scratched her nurse to do it; the 
Jessamine who saw only her own rights; 
she who was never in the wrong. Bitter 
things, both true and false, were uttered— 
things that bit in and were never to be 
forgotten to the end of life. 


JESSAMINE, looking like froth and 
bluebells, read her paper and letters 
with an unconcern that seemed to glaze 
her with enamel. Roger did not succeed 
so well. He left without saying good-by 
to all he could see of his wife—an oblong 
of morning paper, crossed knees and scar- 
let mules. He also banged the door 
until the cups rattled. Jessamine waited 
a few seconds, lowered the paper and 
assured that he was gone, fell on her bed 
and rolled there with fists shut so hard 
the nails left dents, with white brow 
twisted into a nest of little snakes. Oh, 
yes, she had a devil! To him at times she 
would recklessly fling open the door of 
her soul, so that he might enter and rage 
till he was tired and desolation was tri- 
umphant. 

It was Roger who “made up” after this 
first battle; he saw that Jessamine would 
never have done it. Even whilt he kissed 
her he was brooding upon the bitter, al- 
most unbelievable thpught that dreary 
day in and day out for weeks, months 
maybe, this frail-looking, beguiling, fem- 
inine thing could have endured the cold 
breach like hatred between them, replied 
in monosyllables and looked at him with 
eyes like blue glass. In her otherwise 
engaging nature something dark and cold 
lurked, and its strength was abominable. 

Of course peace was not permanent. 
There came "another time," and again, 
after five days of vault-like silence on 
Jessamine's part, of visible bitterness and 
misery on Roger's, he once more “came 
across," and as before Jessamine forgave 
him. This reconciliation left him miles 
from her. About five weeks later, after 
several small differences that died still- 
born, there came the third, big estrange- 
ment. 

The beginning of the quarrel had been 
trivial in one way, vital in another, like 
one of those minute but important bones 
in the vertebra which if damaged can 
affect the whole structure. Before it 
was over the marrow of their lives had 
felt the shock. Things that both held 
sacred were integral parts of it—his father 
and her mother; his wrongs and her 
rights; her rights and his wrongs. At 
last hatred, or something so like it, it 
terrified — divided. them utterly. This 
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time there was no faltering on Roger's 
part. And so twelve awful days went by. 


NE melancholy Monday, Roger, after 

somber hours of open-eyed trance 
in his office was visited by Tommy, who 
entered humming: “Meet me in the 
shadows." 

He scarcely turned in his revolving 
chair, only looked up with dazed, hol- 
lowed eyes and said, “ Hello, Whitewash!” 
Then his saffron finger tips, trembling as 
if they had palsy, went into a big box of 
cigarettes. 

Tommy perched himself upon the read- 
ing table and gazed like a thoughtful cow 
at Roger. hat he had of mustache 
ends he twisted. 

“You’re worrying me," he commented. 

* Am I such a give-away?” Though 
Roger smiled, his thin, fierce face was sad. 

*"The worst ever. Smoking, drinking, 
not eating—I’d swear not sleeping—stay- 
ing at the club till umpt G. M.—mum and 

lum." He looked away from Roger's 
bent head, sunken cheek and trembling 
hand and in that moment he loved his 
friend greatly and hated Jessamine with 
a burning flash of inquisitorial cruelty. 
“This is no butt in," he said, a jolt in the 
words; "it's just to know if I can help.” 

There was a pause of some moments 
during which Roger thoughtfully bruised 
out the unfinished cigarette upon a tray. 

"There's no help for a mistake but to 
unmake it. And that's what I have to 
do—I—myself—and right away.” 

Tommy came straight to the point. 
“How?” 

“T feel—it’s got to end,” Roger said 
with gentle weariness, and stood up. “We 
don’t get on. We never will. e might 
as well do this now as years later, when 
it will be harder for us to make new starts. 
It's going to be terrible for us both, but 
its’ p to be done." 

“Divorce?” 

Agony and distaste were in Roger’s 
helpless stare. “I suppose so—in time. 
That'll be for Jessamine to say." 

“Legal separation at first, probably.” 

“Separation anyway—of some sort.” 

Tommy bent his mind to detail work. 
“She'll go to her people of course. Then 
you come and bunk with me. My place 
is so large and so long I walk miles pick- 
ing up the things I accidentally lay down. 
Will you come?" 

“Pd like that. In fact, Whitewash,” 
Roger said with a touch of tenderness, “I 
hoped you'd ask me." 

“Bully!” muttered Tommy. “But I 
haven’t enough furniture for two.” 

"Tl fetch enough. We'll divide ours 
some way, I suppose." 

“She won't need much if she goes back 
to her mother's." 

There was a silence during which Roger 
bit nervously into another cigarette and 
smoked steadily. His face had grown so 
ghastly that Tommy feared for the out- 
come. Tommy was not a fish-blooded, 
constitutional bachelor bent on wrecking 
homes, but he wanted this separation 
more than he had wanted anything in 
years. He believed that the marriage 
should never have been. He was going 
to save Roger for something better than 
being a mere trailer after ‘‘a rag, a bone, 
and a hank of hair." This was how he put it, 
and at the moment Tommy tasted the 
kernel of sex hatred that lurks in all. 
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* But do you think you'll 
go through withit?" he asked 
doubtfully, in the small, ob- 
sequious voice of one per- 
mitted entrance only for a 
moment into a sacred 


place. 
Roger's gaunt eyes met 
his fully. They were reso- 


lute now, and almost brutal. 
“Tve been having this out 
with myself for twelve hell- 
ish days, and I wouldn't say 
now that I'd do it, Tommy, 
if I wasn't sure." 

* Sounds healthy!" said 
Tommy cheerfully; “yet 
you want to think of— 
everything. You don't want 
to be taken by surprise. 
Now, first—there's the talk, 
the fuss—" 

“I know," said Roger; 
“Im ready for it.” 

“Then there's the fam. 
ily—Jessamine’s.” 

“Tm ready for them.” 

“Then there’s the getting 
rid of the furniture—her 
things—your things, all 
muddled up together—sen- 
timent about things you 
both prize and hardly know 
how to divide. Then there 
are the letters afterward, al- 
ways getting mixed and—” 


E PAUSED as Roger 

turned on him with a 
flash of laughter that, com- 
ing out of his haggard face, 
was uncanny. "Sure you've 
never been married, White- 
wash?" he asked, his brows 
twitching. 

Tommy tweaked his mus- 
tache and glanced a little 
sideways as at a ghost. “Not 
exactly," he said, with the 
look of one who had just 
managed to escape mortal 
danger. ‘‘ But you know,” 
he added, "while I don't 
want to throw set flower 
pieces at myself, I’m lon 
on observation. What 1 
don't know about WOMAN 
you could put under the 
nail of your pinky." He 
squared himself on the table, 
a minatory finger held up. 
“Women, Skedunks, are 
tenacious. Once they own 
anything, they want to keep 
it. They want to keep it 
even if they don’t enjoy it 
or think much about it. 
Even if it makes them mis- 
erable, they want it—it’s theirs. 
member that.” 

“Zarathustra’s nothing to you," said 
Roger with dull admiration. “But I 
don't agree with you. I think Jessa- 


Re- 


mine'll be glad to get rid of me. She 
can't like this life." 

“She may, fairly well." 

“T can't see how." 

"You can't. She's not you," said 


Tommy, and shot out his cuffs conclu- 
sively. "I often wonder how any mar- 
riage, since man stopped going on all 
fours and stood up on his two dominant 


_ much of the cat. 


fire.” 


Tommy believed he knew what Jessamine 


soles, ever became a rooted fact.” He 
went on in a rush: “The sexes are abso- 
lutely opposed in points of view, in tastes, 
in a comprehension of each other! Now, 
look here—isn't this true?" he asked, the 
index finger of one hand on the curve of 
the thumb of the other; “Woman has 
The cat stays by the 
fire. She may be upset in spirit, yet 
finds deep consolation in being by her own 
That checked off, he began on 
the next finger. “The man has a lot of 
the dog in him. He doesn't care a rap 
for the fire unless it represents all the 
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other cozy attributes of hóme. Even 
then he likes to leave it, go out on the 
front steps, see what's doing, bark just 
to show he can bark, have a sniff in the 
uddles and come back with muddy paws. 
ossessions, places, are precious to all 
women; people and conditions are the 
things that make or break men. And 
here endeth the first morning lesson." 


“ N7OU do get a good grip on things,” 
Roger said with deep respect. “How 
do you know so much?” 
ommy’s smile was pensive, of a tol- 

erant but superior intelligence. “Dunno,” 
he said; 3 gs see things—can't help 
it^ 

He sprang down. He and Roger 
seldom shook hands. On meeting they 
would nod, or if the occasion called 
for excessive expression they gave each 
other make-believe punches on the chest 
or slaps on the back. ‘To-day, large, 
brown, steel-fibered hand, and smaller, 
fairer, softer hand gripped solidly and 
lastingly. 

“I don't want you to think I'm sore 
on women, or dislike Jessamine,” said 

ommy sweetly; *I don't. I simply 
have a gift for seeing the actual values 
ofa situation. It isn't always pleasant,” 
he said with fatalistic regret. “So, as 
ou're sure the finish has actually come, 
et me give you a few last directions. You 
think Jessamine will say,' Good riddance!’ 
I don't! Or, though she may say it, she 
won't mean it. Also—steel yourself 
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Don't let that make you wabble. My 
rich uncle Charlie has used that weak- 
heart dodge all his life by getting a slow 
plum color whenever anyone fusses him, 
and he’s still, at seventy-nine, able to 
crack walnuts with his own teeth. So— 
"ware of all these things! You're finished. 
"Then go straight ahead. Ring me up. 
So long, old Skedunks. I wouldn't smoke 
any more. And cut out the cocktails. 
But take a good three fingers of whisky 
just before you go home. So long! Good 
luck." 

"So long," said Roger faintly. It was 
all he could say, but the clasped hands 


was, but he had to listen to a lot of things that he knew she was not 


against tears—especially tears that will 
seem to be shed secretly, yet are really 
arranged for your undoing. Also—with- 
out anything definite seeming to bring it 
about, you'll be made to feel sorry for 
Jessamine. Don’t! That would be fatal. 
Also—by one twist or another you'll be 
made to appear to yourself in the light 
of a brute. You're not. Also—even 
while Jessamine may appear eager for 
separation, her mother—crushed—will ap- 

ear On the scene. 'Ware of Mother! 
lasely—you will probably hear talk of a 


weak heart—Jessamine’s or somebody's. 


kept up the pump handle motion half 
way to the door. 

“Tve put him wise to—everything,” 
said Tommy to himself. He had a sub- 
dued, elevated look, like one who listens 
to the plaudits of a multitude and is just 
a little weary of triumph. 


II 
All the lights were going when Roger 


unlocked the door of his apartment, 
their saa pee glow coming through pale 
yellow and silver shades. The place looked 
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inviting, restful, well-ordered, for san 
mine was an excellent housekeeper. It was 
with a grinding pang that he felt how 
easily it might have been a happy little 
home. 

-© The presence of servants always cramps 
a quarrel. He was prepared to assume 
the pretense of fcendlinces if the waitress 
appeared. She did, stepping along the 
narrow hall bearing something to the 
dining-room, just as he caught sight of 
Jessamine through the open door of her 
room. She was standing with her back 
to him, by the window. Her shoulder 
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There was a hush all through Roger. He was cold to his finger tips 
and tears hurt his throat 


was against its side, and she stared out as 
fixedly as if she looked at a passing pro- 
cession, although he knew she could see 
nothing but a bit of blank wall in the 
court and the frosted window of their 
neighbor's bathroom. 

“How are you?” he said tonelessly, for 
the benefit of the maid, and Jessamine, 
just moving her head, murmured some- 
thing that was a blur. 

Roger remained looking at her. The 
thought leaped to him, that if now, before 
a word of what was in his mind had been 
said, she would show a little tenderness, 
would meet him half way, the resolve 
that had grown to such strength would 
vanish from his heart like the melting of 
some hard, abominable core under life- 
giving rays. 

Jessamine was dressed in a more 
sedate gown than he had ever seen upon 
her, a smoky, bluish crépe, almost high 
in the throat and with sleeves coming 
down like mittens over her hands. As 
he watched her she turned and looked 
straight at him. He waited for her to 
take one step toward him, to say even 
one word that would make for reconcilia- 
tion. Instead she seemed to petrify 
where she stood. 

He turned slowly from the doorway, 


and as he made ready for the heart-sick- 
ening farce of dinner a rigor touched his 
flesh. There was something inhuman in 
such dull, deep, unshakable sullenness 
as Jessamine exuded. It belonged to 
cold, dark places—to malign, odious 
things—to the silence of a moving snake, 
the patience of a spider. For the first 
time he felt a repulsion for her. It was 
faint, yet it alarmed him. His white 
face went agape and stared back at him 
from the mirror. Jessamine and he had 
been married only a year and a half, 
and such a feeling could visit him for 
her—for her whom he had loved! Yet 
even that fact, though he hammered it 
into his mind, was unreal, for this Jes- 
samine he had never loved, and she whom 


he had loved he felt had never been. 


THE chance to speak did not come 
until after dinner. Jessamine left the 
table, and with a movement of languor 
took up a novel that she had placed face 
down on a near-by chair. She trailed 
softly, with small head erect, to her room. 
There he found her reading. She 
looked up as he stepped in from his 
adjoining room, and under the arranged 
vacancy in her lifted glance he saw the 
undergleam of a hungry appraisement of 


the meaning of his entrance. He told 
himself that she was still, as so often 
before, “waiting for him to come across." 

After carefully closing the door he sat 
down a good five feet from her and faced her. 

"Have you anything to say?" he asked 
quietly. 

He saw her swallow nervously as she 
lowered the book with her finger in it. 
He saw her brace herself. She dropped 
her head and looked at him from under 
her lashes, the eyes empty and waiting. 
" [n what way?" she asked guardedly. 

"There's been time to do a lot of think- 
ing these last two weeks. [ thought some 
ideas— particularly one idea—might come 
to you that you'd care to put into words." 

"No," she said in. a little, breathless 
voice that was like the shutting of a door. 

" You've come to no conclusion, then?” 

“I wish you'd speak plainly.” As he 
still looked at her, finding it almost im- 

ossible to say the words he must say, she 
ifted the book. “Let us talk, later.” 

This angered him. "Don't read!" 
There was a shake in his repressed voice. 

"['d rather not talk—just now," she 
said, and he saw her fingers tremble as 
she turned a leaf. 

He reached her in one step and tried 
to take the book from her. She resisted, 
and he saw the dark rebellion that he 
knew so well thickening in her sultry gaze. 

“Don’t! What do you mean?” She 
was tremulously trying to read his look. 

Gently but relentlessly he got her fin- 
gers free, captured the book and laid it 
on the table behind him. 

“This is something new,” Jessamine 
said with the wild moan of an enraged 


prisoner. "And I don’t like it! I don't 
like ic!" 

She flew to the door. He intercepted 
her there. “Please sit down, Jessamine, 


and give me all your attention." 
“What do you mean by this attitude?" 
Her voice was spent, as if after a hard race. 
His arm was across the door. “I’m 


sorry to have to keep you from your book, 
to detain you—but you've got to listen 
to me. I’m not trying to pacify you. 


This talk is to be different from any we've 
ever had. Certain things must be said 
to-night.” 

She grew suddenly very quiet. Both 
confusion and understanding were in her 
face. “Well, say them," she said, and 
dropped into a chair, leaving him stand- 
ing at the door. 


THis surrender took some of the edge 
from his force. He remained looking 
down with gentleness into her uplifted 
face with its round stare of apprehension. 
He saw that she had grown very thin in 
this little while, and he could not check a 
weary sort of sorrow for what he must do. 
But he fought the feeling. Was she even 
now, at the beginning, practicing that 
feminine black art against which the all- 
seeing Tommy had counseled him? 

"One word takes in all, Jessamine,” 
Roger said and walked away from her, 
adding over his shoulder; “and that 
word’s—good-by.” 

She gripped the sides of her chair. 
When he turned he saw a dark, solemn 
look like a cloud over her face—a strange 
look of fatalism and irony. And then, 
while numbness and grayness seemed to 

ress her down into the chair, a smile 
Basan to creep around her lips. It was 
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a wondering smile—and was there pity 
for him in it? He met it resistingly. 

“I haven't come to this easily. You 
know that," he said, struggling to kee 
sanity and decision in his voice, although 
his soul was dreary and cold. “But it's 
best. So far our life together has been— 
been— horrible." 

* Horrible," Jessamine agreed like an 
echo. She gave a queer, stifled breath 
and looked, with a suddenness that made 
him almost turn, past him to the door. 
In fact she sat forward a little as if she 
expected someone to enter. 

‘Then let's end it!" Roger said in a 
blaze. “Our trouble isn't a big wrong 
that gets its knife into us, yet, as far as 
endurance goes, it’s worse. Id rather 

et a good lunge into the heart than be 
bitten to death by insects. We antag- 
onize each other in all things—little and 
big. You think I'm to blame. I think 
you are. We don't get on. I've made 
up with you until I'm sick of the busi- 
ness. I won't do it any more. I won't 
be a cheat to myself, and go to you and 
act as if I felt I'd wronged you, when all 
the time I feel quite the other way." 

Roger sat down. Jessamine had the 
calm of a stone figure. 

“T don’t want to rub it in—but I’ve 
always been told I was easy to get alon 
with, and I believe I am—but I seem to ae 
you the wrong way. Then you do things 
that astound me—that truly sicken me, 
they seem so selfish and so—so cold. 
We quarrel, and it isn’t like a healthy 
quarrel that should blaze like a bale of 
hay and then go out and leave nothing. 
And at the end, sick at heart, I humiliate 
myself to you, when all the time I feel 
I’m dead right. As for you, you never, 
never—never once!—have come to me 
and said you were sorry, said you were 
to blame, said anything! Youve smol- 
dered and smoldered like the fire in a 
heap of dead, wet leaves until I’ve put 
out the horrible thing by throwing my- 
self upon you and begging you to be nice 
again. That's finished. We've been like 
dead people here for weeks, except that 
we've been enemies. That's finished too." 


HE BEGAN to flounder miserably as 
he saw Jessamine’s head turning 
slowly and her face twisting in the strange, 
wistful way of a dumb person's, vainly 
trying to form sounds. 

“So you see," he said gently but ulti- 
mately, “we have made a mistake. A 
bitter mistake. Then let's—wipe it out." 

“By parting?” 

“By parting.” 

He noticed again that while answering 
him she seemed to be waiting for some 
sound, some entrance from the hall. The 
sight confused him and set him more 
obstinately on the defensive. 

* Right away?" [cene asked. He 
thought her voice the most toneless thing 
he had ever heard. 

“What’s the good of putting it off? I 
must be honest, and I tell you I've been 
pretty near insanity this week. Each 
time we quarrel we care less for each 
other. And honestly I would be happier 
not married than married this way. As 
for you—I’m sure you must pretty well 
hate me, and will be glad to be your own 
mistress again." 

At this Jessamine laughed. Yes, she 
really laughed straight at him. “How 
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nicely you arrange everything. Oh, but 
you are clever!" 

This mystified him, but as the words 
ended something more astonishing hap- 
pened. Her eyes suddenly filled with 
tears and overflowed. She did not wipe 
them away. She let them run down her 
twisting little face. He even watched 
them curve under her chin and disappear 
in the gray lace near her throat. A 
ghostly voice—Tommy’s—said, “Steel 
yourself against tears.” So he sat, with 
every muscle tense and his hands doubled 
into stones. 

“I don't, of course,” he went laboredly 
on, “mean that we need rush into law. All 
that shall be as you wish, later. We can 
merely separate because we think it best. 
It's nobody's business but our own—" 

“Its everybody's business, as you'll 
find," she said. As before, she seemed 
listening. She even rose and looked into 
the hall. 

“Her mother!" Roger thought, and 


shuddered. “Her mother—crushed—as 
Tommy said!” 

She sat down again near the open door 
and began playing with her handkerchief. 
For all her tears and the listening for her 
mother, she was taking the news with 
some subtle difference from what he had 
expected. He felt it, yet could not name it. 

“You haven't touched upon the most 
important thing," she said in a faint 
yet significant voice. “I want to know 
the truth clearly and at once— a: once. 
It's this: Don't you—don't we—love each 
other then, any more? Answer me that." 


"THEIR glances fenced for a moment. 
There was pain in hers and yet a cold 
sort of fire with a threat back of it. 

“Love?” Roger speculated vaguely. 
It was only a breath. 

“Were not—in love?" 

“Well, are we?" He flung out the 
question helplessly. 

“T am asking you.” 


Jessamine, looking like froth and bluebells, read her paper and letters with 
an unconcern that seemed to glaze her with enamel 
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“T don't think you love me," Roger 
said flatly. 

“And you—are not the same—either?" 
He could see her force the last word, her 
lips almost shut. 

He looked into his heart—back, over 
those wretched twelve days. It was 
amazing to him that he felt no desire to 
touch her, to comfort her, but it was true. 

“You don’t care—either—as you did?” 
she repeated. 

“How could I?" he asked with a long 
sigh, and stood up conclusively. “How 
could we remain lovers? Love is like a 
fine, silk texture—delicate but strong. 
Yet after two dogs have taken it in their 
teeth, over and over again, and dragged 
at it, snarling, is it the same? Of course 
not. It’s a rag—in tatters.” 

“A rag—tatters.” She repeated this 
drearily. A wild, hard laugh followed in 
a spurt. ‘So that's clear. Then there's 
nothing more to be said.” She went to 
the door. He thought she was going on 
to her room, but she stood there—listen- 
ing. After a pause she turned and said: 
“We can’t help grieving a few who love 
us. That's a pity.” 

*Yes—but we can’t let it count," said 
Roger, and now that the thing was done, 
a feeling like death drained him. “Our 
lives are sick," he muttered. “We must 
cure them.” 

"Oh, I agree," she said fiercely, and 


stood leaning against the door. “You'll 
see how fully I agree. Nothing shall be 
allowed to interfere—nothing.” She sank 


into dreaming again and began twisting 
her handkerchief. She was so calm. He 
moved about feverishly, aimlessly, and 
wished he could see her thoughts. When 
she murmured: “Poor Mama,” a torrent 
of anger for his own sufferings rushed out 
at her. 

“Poor ourselves!” he cried with fire 
and storm. 

“Yes, but Mama’s heart—is weak,” 
said Jessamine softly. 

Roger stood up rigidly as if someone 
had touched him and his inward defenses 
grew like iron. "There it is—the weak 
heart!" he thought with dreary satisfac- 
tion: “That Tommy’s a wonder.” He 
set his teeth. “I would suggest that we 
arrange things this way—” he began. 


BUT Jessamine had turned away, and 
now there was a sound in the hall. 
He recognized it as the rush of letters 
into the box on the outer door, followed 
by the singing of the elevator ropes as 
the boy went on his way to deliver the 
mail at other apartments. 

"Letters," said Jessamine, and the 
word seemed to choke her. 

“Tl get them,” said Roger. 

“No!” It was a shriek, and she pushed 
him back wildly. “I want to—I must.” 
She took the key from its hook and opened 
the box. There was something puzzling 
about her. She moved as if ihe were 
blind, but frantic. He heard her breath 
sputtering. 

The box held four or five letters. She 
gathered them all into her shaking hands, 
clutched them to her and tried to go down 
the hall. 

*"There may be some for me," he said. 
“Let me see, please." 

*T'll—look," she muttered, then came 
to a sudden stop. The letters fell. She 
dropped to her knees. A moan of the 


most intense rebellion and despair left 
her. Her neck fell back like a snapped 
stalk. She fainted at his feet. 

This had not been in Tommy’s cata- 
logue of probabilities, but there was only 
one thing to do, and this Roger did very 
pitifully. He carried her back to the 
sitting-room and laid her among the 
pillows on a couch. Then he went to 
the letters and gathered them up He 
felt that among them there was explana- 
tion of some things in Jessamine’s bearing 
that he could understand. 

They were of a most ordinary sort— 
except one. This was a letter to him- 
self, and the writing was Jessamine’s. 


He hesitated over it, as he came back: 


and looked down at her still body and 
peaceful face. She had not wanted him 
to see this letter, and he ought to respect 
that wish. But illumination. came to 
him. It might be that from that bit of 
paper which she had been so anxious to 
reclaim he could discover more about this 
baffling, complex creature than she would 
ever accord him in any other way. Any- 
thing he could learn of her, he must, in this 
crisis, for both their sakes. So he opened 
the letter, and standing over her he read it: 


Roger, my dear husband—my darling—I’ve 
tried so hard for days and days to sav this to 
you and never could. But I find I can write 
it, and I'm going to make myself send it to 
you. This is the way I shall try to cure my- 
self. "There's something in me that takes hold 
of me and makes me horrid. It’s always been 
so, ever since I was little, and I’ve never fought 
it. In fact I’ve encouraged it. But I’m going 
to fight it now. 

Oh, Roger, my dear, dear love—do help me! 
I am all to blame for our unhappiness, dear. 
dil. Anyone except me could live with you 
in peace and joy forever—you are such a dear. 
I've been so hateful about Tommy—I never 
will be again. And I've had everything my 
own way, even when I knew it was what you 
didn't like. How could I? Oh, how could I? 
It's all this something that I tell you about 
that makes me hurt what I love. It tics my 
tongue when I long to say I’m sorry. It keeps 
me from moving when I long to fling myself 
on that big heart I’ve pained so much. Oh, 
my own dearest, can you understand’ There’s 
one Jessamine, the one you sce, who hurts you 
and stays cold and hard. But there’s one 
that aches to be good and generous and to 
show her love and sorrow, and who can’t. I 
do love you, Roger. With my whole heart, 
dear, I love you. And you love me. I know 
that. You'll help me, too, now that I've 
told you and ask you. 

I want never again to have a night pass 
without our straightening out any disagree- 
ment. If you are in the wrong I know how 
quickly you'll come to me. If you don’t do 
this, please just say to me: “I’m waiting for 
the other Jessamine.” Then I'll remember 
this letter, and I'll go to you and ask you to 
forgive me. By degrees the cold, horrid 
silence that keeps me from you, whatever it 
is, will cease to be. 

I know you'll be happy to get this letter, 
Roger. How I'll listen for the postman! And 
I'll keep in my room till I know you've read 
every word. But don’t come to me even then, 
dear. Go first and look in the second drawer 
of the chiffonier in the spare room, and you'll 
know what I've discovered, and what I've 
been busy with these last few days. After you 
see what I've put there—please come to me— 
and quickly. For oh, my darling, my darling, 
this poor, little penitent is really sick with her 
sorrow and love for you. JESSAMINE. 


There was a hush all through Roger. 
He was cold to his finger tips and tears 
hurt his throat. He looked down at 


Jessamine, still as pale and silent as if 
she had died peacefully. But he did not 
rouse her yet. He obeyed her and went 
to the chiffonier, to the second drawer— 
and what the second drawer in that com- 
monplace piece of furniture was always 
to mean to him!—for he drew out from a 
mass of whiteness the very smallest 
merino shirt that could be imagined, no 
bigger than an ordinary envelope, and 
yet with something ridiculously manly 
and consequential in its suggestion of 
sturdy shoulders. He drew out also a 
fine embroidered gown with arms to fit 
his thumbs. He could not see the rest 
because he was crying, torn by a storm. 
shaken to his boots. He held the small 
shirt hard against his face, for a moment, 
and then with a soft and fearful step 
went back to bend over Jessamine. She 
was becoming conscious and he brought 
her back with kisses that, salt with his 
tears, were the most wonderful he had 
ever given her. 

“ You've read it?” were her first, faint 
words. 

" Betcher life!” said Roger; “Oh, Jes- 
samine! Oh, Jess— Jess!" 

" And you've seen—” 

“The shirt. Yes—it’s a wonder!” 

“ But I don't want your pity,” she said, 
and twisted in futile hysteria in his 
clutching embrace. “You don't love 


me—’ 
“Yes, I do. Yes, I do," he chided in 
rapture. "I love the Jessamine the 


letter showed me." Then he grinned. 
* Don't care at all for the other. In 
fact—won't have her in the house." 

Then, as their glorified eyes met and 
the meaning of what was to be came over 
them, they became as one mouth, one 
spirit. “Oh, my darling!" Roger said, 
and it was a prayer for help. 

His lips left hers and went slowly 
down her body until they rested upon 
her heart, beating, beating, so near that 
great Mystery. There they rested rev- 
erently and Jessamine's hands crept down 
until they touched his head and spread 
out there as if she blessed him. 

“My—woman!” Roger whispered to 
the beating heart. 


‘THE next day at half past four Tommy 

Perkins left Roger’s office. He had 
had a strange half hour with his friend. 
He walked up Broadway so seriously he 
was only vaguely conscious of the crowd. 
Roger's eyes, alight with an almost in- 
sane happiness, persisted with him. And 
certain words kept charging over his 
memory like recurrent waves. 

“Irs all right, Tommy. I understand 
Jessamine now. We'll get on all right 
after this. But, old man, that has lost 
its importance, for—oh, there's something 
else! There's something else that dwarfs 
everything, that now, and always—must 
come first!" 

“Well,” Tommy thought; “of course 
I'm glad." A helplessness deepened in 
his expression. “There must be some- 
thing in this ‘father’ business that I don't 
understand. How it gets them!" His 
thoughts took another turn. “As for 
trying to beat women at the game of 
life—it’s no use. Things are on their 
side. When it isn't love and fascination, 
it’s habit, or duty, or responsibility. 
"They're the unconquerable. Even nature 
waits upon them!" 
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Preying Upon the Wage Earners 


HIS is a frank study of a phase of life and morals in 
Professional gambling is much changed since 
“the old flush times, " but it is still carried on very widely and 


America. 


supported by people of almost every class. 
the result of long travels in many parts of the United States. 
They are real contributions of human and public interest. 


These articles are 


OR more than one hundred years, 
and increasingly every year, law— 
state, national, and local—has 
striven to curb or wipe out an 
alleged evil. It has succeeded only in 
scattering it and changing its form. 
There is more gambling to-day in the 
United States than ever before; the 
business is better organized, the earnings 
of the gamblers greater, and the odds 
against the players much heavier. Open 


gambling practically has ceased to exist, 
penalties are more severe; yet gambling 
continues to increase. [t is evident the 
efforts of society to destroy what it deems 
a great evil have resulted in two things: 
the commercialization and organization 
of the business of gambling, and a huge 
increase in official graft. 

Cure-alls for gambling overlook the 
vital fact that unless a huge proportion 


of the population wanted to gamble the, 


institution could not exist. Undoubtedly 
a majority of the people would vote 
against gambling if given an opportunity, 
but as certainly a great majority either 


favors gambling or is too cowardly to 
oppose it actively. 
n studyin situation in 


the gamblin 

more than thirty places Pus failed 
to find a single one closed by any re- 
form wave, except for short periods. In 
every instance in which the gamblers 
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have told me the inside truths reforms 
have followed clashes between the gamblers 
themselves. In their greed and rapacity 
they have, to use their own language, 
"crabbed the game." Until they fell 
out no power of reform could reach them. 

Politics, the saloon, and gambling are as 
inseparable as the owl, the prairie dog and 
rattlesnake of tradition. They are inter- 
dependent and cannot prosper without 
cooperation. 

Booking on horse races cannot exist 
without the active or tacit consent of the 
telegraph and telephone companies. 

Gambling can be suppressed if the people 
themselves desire it, and will force the issue 
upon politicians; it exists because the voters 
regard it as a "harmless" vice, until it 
strikes home at them. 

Nothing proves so absolutely that 
gambling can be stamped out, if the 
desire to stamp it out is sincere, as does 
the finish of the policy rings of New York 
and Chicago. Policy is “dead” practically 
everywhere. Twenty years ago it was 
the most profitable and best organized 

ame in America. Even ten years ago 

ing and Mott in Chicago and “Al” 
Adams in New York reaped harvests of 
nickels, dimes, and quarters from tens of 
thousands of players each day. Now it 
is difficult to find a place in either city in 
which taplay a “dream” ora favorite “gig.” 

To operate policy on a paying basis 
it is necessary to have a perfect organiza- 
tion and means 
of rapid circu- 
lation of the 
results of the 
drawings. The 
police, when 
stirred to activ- 
ity by wars be- 
tween gamblers 
seeking mo- 
nopoty, bund it 
easy to destroy 
the industry. 
They broke the 
system of news 

istribution, 
and the gam- 
blers found the 
expense of cir- 
culating news 
too great. 

The practical 
destruction of 
policy did not 
stop gambling. 
The gamblers 
merely changed 
their game. 

Explanation 
is necessary to show how gambling has 
increased so largely while even the re- 
formers believe it gradually being stamped 
out. Faro, stud poker and draw poker, 
true “gamblers’ games," are hard to find, 
first, because the reform campaign was 
against them, second, and more impor- 
tant, they have been abandoned because 
the odds do not offer enough sure profit 
to meet extra expense due to protection 

ayments. The gamblers have turned to 
brides, “stuss,” auction pinochle, rheum, 
and other harmless appearing games in 
which the odds against the player are 
heavier and immense profit to the house 
certain. 

In Chicago, where twenty years ago 
thousands of men gathered openly in 


“Bud” White, brains of the Smith-Perry-White com- 
bine; once a millionaire; still prominent as a gambler 


gambling rooms where all at least "get 
a run for the money," I can find only a 
few open games: a furo bank on the West 
Side where some of the old-timers play 
mournfully, and a crooked roulette outfit 
on the South Side. In a few of the down- 
town clubs, hidden away in the sky 
scrapers, one properly introduced may 
play the “square” games. No wonder 
the reformers believe the town reformed. 
Yet recently, in mid-afternoon, I saw 
more than one hundred men and boys 
playing auction pinochle with the rake- 
off of the house running into hundreds 
of dollars. 


I* IS rather interesting to study the 

change/in gambling as exemplified in 
Chicago., Putting aside the moral prob- 
lem, I do not think that if two gamblers 
locked’,themselves in a room and played 
until one had all the money; or if two 
millionaires met at the club and matched 
pennies until a million dollars changed 
hands, or two clerks shook dice until one 
had to lend the other money to pay the 
week's board, anyone would care enough 
to object. If a sharper gets a half-baked 
millionaire into a card game and takes a 
lot of his money the majority will feel 
pleased. But if an organization of 


gamblers, card sharps, backed by liquor 
interests, politicians, police, and dive 
keepers, systematically ids upon a 


And 


wage-earning class it is different. 


A i 
Two of “The Alley" Gang 


that, in a nutshell, is the situation in Chi- 
cago as in every large city in the country. 


RIOR to the World's Fair, Chicago 

was “wide open." The Fair drew 
sharpers and gamblers from all the world 
to prey upon the visitors. The “liberty” 
permitted before the Fair became license, 
and the city was turned into a huge den 
rivaling in wildness a mining camp after 
a big strike. ‘‘The Alley," Clark Street 
for a mile, and that entire district was 
lined with gambling houses.  Varnell, 
Skakel, Condon, White, MacDonald, and 
a dozen others sprang into the millionaire 
class. America never has seen a gam- 
bling orgy on such a scale. Tens of thou- 
sands of dollars an hour poured over the 


Mike MacDonald, once king of gamblers, 
who died not long ago almost penniless 


tables. The old-time gamblers, most of 
them now “broke,” speak longingly of 
the harvest of that summer. 

Yet last week a man, prominent then in 
gambling as he is now, told me he would 
rather have twenty-five per cent. of the 
earnings of the gambling trust of Chicago 
to-day than the total winnings of all the big 
houses during the Fair. 

The individual play is smaller, the 
number of players infinitely larger, and 
the percentage of winnings by the “House” 
much greater. 

The era of wide-open gambling and 
heavy plunging ended: shortly after the 
Fair; partly because decent citizenshi 
revolted, but more because tlie Fair left 
the city "broke." The assassination of 
the elder Carter H. Harrison was followed 
by the destruction of the power of the 
big gambling interests. I doubt whether 
the moral revulsion, the change of political 
complexion or the financial panic would 
have had as much effect in curbing gam- 
bling as did the fact that the gamblers 
quarreled and commenced fighting for a 
monoply of the business. 

Through the entire history of Chicago, 
even to-day, one finds the struggle for 
control of gambling extending through 
politics to the highest positions and 
affecting municipal, state, and even 
national elections. 

During the period of financial depres- 
sion following the World's Fair, gamblin 
was confine 
largely to the 
race tracks. 
Most of the 
down-town 
gambling hous- 
es either were 
closed or oper- 
ating secretly. 
There were not 
half a dozen 
down-town 

laces where 

ooks were 
made on the 
races, not be- 
cause the police 
interfered but 
because the 
gamblers con- 
trolling the race 
tracks insisted 
upon a mo- 
nopoly. There 
were three ele- 
ments: John 
Condon, an old- 
school gambler, 
owned Harlem 
and other tracks; Ed Corrigan, a violent 
man always wanting “the best of it," 
owned Hawthorne; and a company of 
"gentlemen" owned Washington Park 
Some of them really were gentlemen 
and probably even to-day do not realize 
that more crooked racing was perpe- 
trated under cover of their reputations 
than the avowed gamblers would have 
tolerated on their tracks. Behind these 
three elements the gambling factions 
aligned themselves, and the same gen- 
eral factional division exists to-day, 
with few changes. Originally the town 
was districted—the Smith-Perry-White 
combine down-town, Jim O'Leary in the 
Stock Yards, Bob Mott (a negro) in the 
Black Belt, Roger's crowd West, and 
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John Condon, owner of the Harlem race track in Chicago, 
was an old-school gambler. He and his gang were the rivals 
of Ed Corrigan, owner of the Hawthorne track, for the 
control of race-track gambling in and around Chicago 


the “Hot Stove Jimmy" Quinn faction 
on the North. The division in gambling 
was as clear as in politics. 

King and Mott specialized in policy 
and grew rich on a game then considered 
beneath the dignity of the “big” gamblers. 
They were years ahead of their time. 
The men who had dealt in millions scorned 
the "nickel grabbing,” not having learned 
that the most lucrative gambling is 
gathering small sums from many rather 
than large sums from a few—and much 
less dangerous. 


“THE monopoly on race gambling was 
conceded to the men operating in the 
betting rings at the tracks, and. it was 
the effort to break this monopoly and to 
open pool rooms outside the tracks that 
led to the war of the gamblers by which 
they destroyed themselves. The Condon 
and Corrigan forces went to war, with 
the Washington Park Club forced into 
the conflict, and they killed the game 
that laid the golden graft. 

The united reform element of Chicago 
was helpless until the gamblers quarreled 
among themselves, each seeking to use 
the political and police power against the 
other. The closing of the race tracks, 
after a desperate effort in which police, 
Pinkertons, reformers and all fought to a 
finish, brought a new era. There were in 
Chicago perhaps forty thousand persons 
who were habitual saya of the races. 
Perhaps a hundred thousand more oc- 
casionally wagered on the result of races. 
The volume of money handled was too 
large to be surrendered without a struggle. 
With the tracks closed a thousand hand- 
books opened in all parts of the city. 
Each was independent, the cost of getting 
returns was high, and the winnings un- 
certain. 


The two great racing gamblers 


side of Chicago. 


About this time there came into the 
gambling field in Chicago a new figure, 
a genius for organization named Mont 
Tennes, one of “Hot Stove Jimmy” 
Quinn’s followers. He never had been 
prominent either in politics or in gambling 
or in the saloon world, being a North 
Sider who operated on a small scale. But 
he quickly overshadowed Bud White, 
Harry Perry, even the preiieaque n 
O'Leary, Chicago's official gambler. Ten- 
nes's strength seemed to lie in a huge and 
mysterious "pull" and an ability to 
organize. In two years he practically 
controlled the gambling industry, es- 
pecially the hand-books. He strengthened 

is position by organizing a distributing 
agency for news, with a telephone system 
reaching the hand-books from "clearing 
houses.” 

While Tennes is credited with the 
genius, it always has been an open secret 
that the biggest political powers of the 
city were back of the combine. Against 
his organization other gamblers were 
helpless. Tennes’s monoply cut off all 
who would not or could not pay the prices 
demanded for the news service, and many 
of them bitterly accused the telegraph and 
telephone companies of “being in the 


play.” 


IN desperation some of the *' Independ- 

ents" "squealed," and strove to use 
the police to break the combine. This 
led to the gamblers’ war, which raged 
for years, dynamite being the chief 
weapon.’ More than thirty bombs were 
exploded; saloons, gambling houses, even 
private homes were attacked. Twice 
attempts were made to blow Tennes’s 
up. The police seemed powerless and 
raided without checking the business. 
Each faction was “tipping” the police as 


“Old Ed” Corrigan owned the Hawthorne race track out- 
When the Condon and Corrigan forces 
went to war with the Washington Park Club, they killed 
race-track gambling— the game that laid the golden graft 


to location of places controlled by the 
others, and the “Independents” claimed 
that the police raided only places run by 
them gad that the “Trust” places were 
warned before each raid. 

I find no evidence of police favoritism. 
Tennes’s places suffered less, but they 
were better organized and closer to the 
powers, and, besides, they prosecuted 
the war with intention of forcing other 
gamblers either to come into the ring or 
to quit. After Herrmann Schuettler, as- 
sistant chief of police, was given free 
rein and started to suppress gambling in 
earnest all fared alike, so far as I can 
discover. 

The results of their war alarmed the 
gamblers. They saw they were killin 
their own game and a truce was patche 
up, concessions were made to the “In- 
dependents," and the explosions and 
raids ceased. The police announced that 
gambling had been suppressed, and it 
was resumed on a scale larger than ever, 
with this difference— that it was less 
open and much quicker to obey “orders.” 

There is a distinction between “orders” 
and "laws." The gambler will obey 
orders, but seldom obeys laws unless 
compelled so to do. 

Fred Busse had been elected mayor 
by the gambling saloon vote. Whatever 
else Busse may be he never was a hypo- 
crite. He did not object to gambling, 
and the moment he took office “the 
word" went out to open up. 


“THE word" is another phenomenon 
of politico-gambling customs. 
hear often three or four times a month 

[1] t » 
that “the word has gone out," but never 
have been able to trace “the word" back 
to its source. Yet when "the word" is 
to open gambling flourishes—and un- 
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Three famous gamblers of the old school 


Al Adams, the notorious ''policy king" 

who, over ten years ago, reaped harvests of 

nickels, dimes, and quarters from tens of 
thousands of players each day 


molested. If "the word" is to close, the 
gamblers, who refuse to obey any law, 
obey “the word." When Buses took 
office the gamblers swarmed upon the 
city. In one week I saw gamblers who 
had shunned Chicago for years coming in 
from all parts of America. Their rapacity 

roved their quick undoing. Busse can 
be led far but cannot be pushed an inch. 
'The gamblers abused the liberty he per- 
mitted and a sharp order to “cut it out" 
came. I heard these words delivered in 
three different places, each time with the 
warning: "If you can't be decent you'll 
have to close entirely." Immediately 
many gamblers howled that the adminis- 
tration was favoring the Tennes trust. 
The gamblers’ war started afresh. My 
opinion, which is that of many of the 
gamblers, is that Tennes men did receive 
special favors, but more because of their 
better organization and more careful 
management than from political influence. 
The combine which held Chicago was 
expanding and perfecting a great tele- 
graph system that not only increased its 
power but effectually protected it from 
police activities. 

Busse evidently wanted to allow gam- 
bling in bounds, and the gamblers who 
elected him did not want bounds. They 
turned again to Carter Harrison the 
second, and elected him, the gambling, 
saloon, vice element declaring openly 
that Harrison would permit gambling and 
that Chicago was to be open. On that 
platform they elected him, and imme- 
diately after the election they raved, as 
a stinging order to close up was one of 
his first acts. I never have heard such 
violent denunciation of any official as of 
him during the next month. They ac- 
cused Harrison of "double crossing" 
them. Then suddenly they ceased to 
complain and resumed business. The 
“orders” received from somewhere by 
the gamblers specifically stated what the 
could do and what they could not and, 
according to some gamblers, who could 
do it. The politicians had interfered in 


Silver Bill Riley. He never was very 
rich, but was dean of the “square” gam- 
blers in the West, and as well known in 
the East. Hedied only a few months ago 


some way and prevented the annihilation 
of gambling. 

There are, according to the confidential 
admission of one of the biggest hand- 
book men in Chicago, more than eighty 
places doing business in the down-town 
district and securing news from the 
"clearing house." Odds, results, even 
the fractional parts of miles as the races 
are run are.circulated, and the telegraph 
and telephone companies deny collusion 
with the gambling combine! 

The odds are cut far below track prices 
to help pay expenses and the cost of pro- 
tection. The total amount of money 
gleaned by the hand-book trust is hard 
to estimate. During the racing days in 
Chicago the bookies handled perhaps 
$180,000 a day, of which a e not 
more than 15 per cent. profit remained 
in the hands of the bookies at night. 
The “outsiders,” the occasional betters, 
furnished the money, and the bulk of the 
betting was between regulars, the same 
money changing hands each day. I was 
permitted to examine the accounts of one 
bookmaker covering nine years. His 
pay-roll was $225 a day, and average 
expenses $150 more, including the fee 
paid the club for the privilege of booking. 
His balances showed about $3,000 a 
month clear for the nine years, yet three 
times he was “broke.” On only five weeks 
in nine years did he show a loss unless he 
was betting against other gamblers and 
trying to beat his own game. 


N ONE down-town Chicago book last 

year one man, the backer, without 
taking any risk of arrest or prosecution, 
furnishing the money and the “pull” took 
more than eighteen thousand dollars as his 
profit after paying all overhead charges, 
salaries, and an exorbitant rent, besides a 
huge share of the winnings to the man who 
operated the book. Making this inves- 
tigation I laid bets in seven down-town 
places in Chicago in two hours. The 
profits of the combine must be enormous, 
yet race gambling is “dead” according 


Jim O’Leary some years ago had control of 
all gambling in the Stock Yards. A pictur- 
esque old man who was Chicago’s official 
gambler until overshadowed by Mont Tennes 


to the bookmakers themselves. Man 
complain that the trust charges too much 
and, further, “the word” has been passed 
that races and poker can be played in 
only a few privileged places. 

ne must smile at the condition: 
There are dozens of "clubs" operated 
for gambling purposes only, that solemnly 
obey the edict against poker—and con- 
tinue the other games. Bridge has super- 
seded poker to a large extent and can be 
played practically without fear of inter- 
ference. By merely changing the form 
of gambling the "clubs" have secured a 
new list of “suckers” besides a more 
certain medium. Bridge is much easier 
for sharpers than the deadliest of brace 
poker games, especially because of the 
ease with which the “sucker” can be 
drawn beyond his depth. Recently I saw 
a young man sit into a game in lh he 
possibly could have afforded to lose 
fifty dollars and, in two hours, he was 
plucked for fourteen hundred dollars. 

The poker rooms of Chicago, San 
Francisco, Denver, New Orleans, St. 
Louis, and several other places visited 
are devoted largely to bridge. The game 
has a fascination even for veteran gam- 
blers, and a short time ago I held my 
breath while watching a group of pro- 
fessional gamblers playing one dollar a 
peint and doubling at a rate that would 

ave put John D. in the almshouse in a 
week of bad luck. Bridge has brought 
into the gambling houses an entirely new 
class of victims who probably never 
would have touched gambling in any 
other form. Worse, it has carried gam- 
bling into a new field —women. 

Few women are good gamblers. They 
are carried away and maddened by the 
desire for gain, and bridge, coming as a 
"society" game, reached them. ic has 
developed a class of female card sharps 
that furnishes the police with a new 
problem. Chicago police have . listed 
nearly two score clubs where women 
sharpers, some backed by men gamblers, 
loot their victims. The police despair of 
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closing them, as most of them operate 
under "charity" guises. There are at 
least four Chicago women who make a 
profession of bridge, specializing in 
posing as society women in order to play 
at the larger summer and winter resorts. 
The extent to which gambling at bridge 
has spread among women is alarming, 
but it is impossible to secure statistics. 
There was a suicide of a Chicago man not 
long ago, after which it was learned his 
wife had been losing from one hundred 
dollars to fifteen hundred dollars a week 
for more than a year in a “friendly club.” 


ETTING on baseball results is the 

largest developmnet of recent years. 
For a long time Boston was the only city 
in which gambling on baseball was 
organized and reduced to a science. 
Pittsburgh was next to take it up as a 
business. Conditions favored baseball 
gambling in those cities because neither 
had running races nor much interest in 
or knowledge of that game. People bet 
on something of which they think they 
know. In Pittsburgh and Boston syn- 
dicates operated in down-town hotels 
and saloons and in the parks; in Boston, 
in the seats back of third base; in Pitts- 
burgh, in the grand-stand. 

Below Picoiburgh is Parkersburg, a 
“live” gambling town. Parkersburg was 
well trained for gambling from the Ohio 
River boat gambling and the wild days 
of the oil craze. Most of the towns 
along the Ohio and Mississippi rivers 
claim great prowess in gambling, but 


Parkersburg is of the sports sporty. 
Parkersburg was a poker and faro town, 
but it seized upon baseball . bettin 
avidly. They backed certain teams and 

lunged against the Pittsburgh gamblers. 

oth cities became hotbeds of baseball 
gambling. The professionals who operated 
the games reduced that form of gambling 
to a science, and within a short time the 
leaders were seeking "inside information" 
from the players and, at times, were 
astonishingly familiar with the secrets 
of certain dubs, especially the condition 
of pitchers. 

“Shad” Gwylliam was head of the 
largest plunging crowd in Pittsburgh. 
The syndicates there handled tens of 
thousands of dollars on every game. I 
have seen as high as five thousand dollars 
wagered that Wagner would outhit any 

layer on the opposing team in a series. 

he betting was on results of games, on 
“parlays,” on hits. The gambling in that 
form affected only a small portion of the 
pray. It was dangerous to base- 

all, as twice there were near scandals 
in Pittsburgh arising from it. 

The vam d wanted a game to attract 
the pikers, and some genius evolved the 
baseball pool idea: Each "speculator" 
pays a certain sum, ten, twenty-five, 
fifty cents or one dollar, usually; the 
sixteen major league clubs are named, 
and the selection of the club is left to a 
cast of the dice. The club scoring the 
greatest number of runs during the week 
wins. It was a purely “luck” game and 
it became amazingly popular. Practi- 


cally every saloon, cigar store, pool room 
and barber shop in the great Piteburgh 
district had its pools. One man, whose 
saloon is in a city twenty-five miles from 
Pittsburgh, told me he handled over four 
thousand dollars a week in pools, and 
his "rake-off" amounted to about four 
hundred dollars a week. The pool idea 
spread all over the country and stimulated 
direct betting upon results of games. 
Chicago welcomed betting on baseball 
as a chance to escape from the tolls 
exacted by the gambling trust for racin 
news. News of ball games could be had 
for ticker rent. Men who had made 
books on races all their lives saw the 
possibilities of baseball gambling. Last 
year, in Chicago, New York, St. Louis, 
Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, and Detroit I 
found race “bookies” abandoning their 
game entirely and devoting all their time 
to baseball books. In Chicago one of 
the largest race bookies threw away his 
horse "dope." He told me he handled 
$235,000 in the season. At one time 
he was more than $15,000 winner, but 
was hit hard by a rival. He recouped 
and was $6,000 ahead at the end of the 
regular season, exclusive of what he had 
spent. He backed the Chicago Cubs to beat 
the White Sox and finished loser on the 
season. The public had lost at least $25,- 
ooo to him—which he had lost to rivals. 


WHILE I have been in gambling 
houses all over America, and in some 
in New York, my knowledge of gambling 
there is slight. This is because New 


During fair week the town lays aside its morals and gambles openly. 
their sprees occasionally, and the gamblers organize to accommodate them 


Towns, like some men, must have 
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York is, in the gamblers’ phraseology, “a 
sucker-trimming town.” Real pte i ip 
is hard to find. It is “sure thing" play. 
I have been in Canfield’s and in perhaps 
half a dozen other places. The “swell” 
places exist for the purpose of pirating 
upon the wealthy, especially the younger 
millionaires and the large class that 
goes to New York for a “time.” The 
‘sure-thing” man rules gambling there: 
conditions practically have compelled 
gamblers either to quit or to rob their 
patrons. One evening last summer I 
asked my friend the barkeeper where a 
game could be found. 

“There’s one up the street” (Forty- 
seventh), he said. “But it isn’t square. 
I'll send you to a good place on Forty- 
fifth. 
you lose,” he added naively. 

The place seemed a quiet residence, 
handsomely furnished, and the manager 
proved an old acquaintance. He com- 
plained that the Rosenthal case had 
wrecked his business. He was very 
frank and went to the trouble of explain- 
ing to me a new needle box for faro and 
mourned “the good old days in Chi when 
gambling was square.” 

“Why, say,” he said indignantly, “the 
rake-off is so heavy you can’t deal square 
and live. Those guys" (police and poli- 
ticians) “want it all. Last week, on top 
of the regular $250, they learned I'd 
trimmed a guy from Atlanta for $2,5co 
and demanded half of it. How can a 
fellow be square with them crooks rob- 
bing him?" 

It was rather a comic opera complaint, 
but it revealed conditions. 


INCINNATI affords a unique case 
proving that gambling can be sup- 
ressed if the audor really desire it. 
olitically Cincinnati has for gener- 
ations outranked the rottenest com- 
munities in America, and gambling 
flourished. 

In 1911 a young fellow named 
Hunt was made mayor, overthrow- 
ing the Cox-Herrmann-Hynicka ring, 
and gambling closed suddenly. The 
joke is Hunt was not after the gam- 

lers. He had more important work 
to do; but the gamblers ran to cover 
merely because they knew he was 
sincere. 

In speaking of a city as “closed” one 
does not mean gambling does not 
exist. No force of police, however 
honest, can stop all the back-room 
games. In fact much of the criti- 
cism of the police is unjust. 

More policemen are punished for 
raiding gambling dens than for neg- 
lect of Aa. : Even if the order is 
honest the gamblers have friends in 
the departments to “tip off” plans 
for raids. Besides that the joints are 
hard to find. Fully a third of the 

amblers in Chicago are snugly hid- 
ded high in the great office buildings 
in places almost inaccessible to police. 
If the raid is successful, shrewd, 
crooked lawyers are ready to defend 
the gamblers, and if the police cannot 
swear they saw money won and lost 
it means failure. 

Each phase of the business of tak- 
ing money from wage earners might 
be multiplied indefinitely, but there is 


I get five dollars for every hundred | 


one type that is different and best exempli- 
fied by Bakersfield, California. Gambling 
there was practically controlled by the 
Chinese until after the great oil strikes. 
The Chinamen had been driven out of 
the vineyards because unable to compete 
with Japanese labor organization, and 
set up gambling houses. According to 
Commissioner of Labor Stafford (1908) 
these Chinamen won two fifths of the 
total wages of nearly four thousand Japs 
each pay day, the Jap recouping by sell- 
ing his women to the Chinamen. When 
wealth spurted from the underground 
rivers of oil white gamblers aked in to 
wrest the monoply from the Chinamen. 
I was at Beaumont, Texas, during the 
oil craze, at Carson before the Corbett- 
Fitz fight, and in three new gold camps, 
but none compared with Bakersfield for 
wildness and volume of gambling. The 
main streets were lined with gambling 
houses and the gamblers encroached 
upon the sidewalks. In places on one 
side ot one block I counted more than 
four hundred gambling slot machines. 
There were crooked faro games, roulette 
wheels with four green numbers, and 
dice games against which the players 
pacal had not a chance to win. 

rillers were getting twelve dollars a 
day, even more, for doe days, and some 
were working three “days” each twenty- 
four hours. The gamblers and she 
saloons were absorbing the money. 

I was in Bakersfield two years later. 
It was quieter, wages were more nearly 
normal, the gambling games were more 
honest, odds better and the merchants 
told me business conditions were im- 
proved, bills easier to collect and financial 
affairs on a sounder basis. It may take 
Bakersfield ten years to steady down to 
the sedate stride of an older city, or it 
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He had a genius for organization. He is 
now a millionaire and is the present head 
of the Chicago gambling fraternity 


may revolt and throw out the remaining 
gamblers bodily any moment. California 
cities are doing that kind of thing now. 


"[ HERE is one phase of modern gam- 
bling in America that reveals the 
trend toward organization, commerciali- 
zation, and the end of sentiment in gam- 
bling. This is the annual spree indulged 
in by almost every county-seat town in 
the United States in which a fair is held. 
These towns, like some men, must have 
their spree occasionally—and gamblers 
organize to accommodate them. Ta Salle, 
Illinois, is a good example. It is not 
exactly a model town, but gambling, 
excepting on the quiet, could not exist 
there long and not bring an upheaval. 
Fair week La Salle lays aside its morals 
and gambles openly. Out-of-town gam- 
blers set up their layouts in barrooms, up- 
stairs rooms, hotels, operate with flour- 
ishing results, and depart, leaving La Salle 
to mourn the loss of good dollars that 
should have remained with the merchants. 
There are more than a thousand such 
fairs held each year, all save a few per- 
mitting gambling, and the majority 
allowing king on the harness races. 
There is an army of fair followers, grafters, 
sharpers and thieves, following the cir- 
cuits; but from long experience the 
country marshals and police have grown 
wise to them and a new system has been 
evolved. There is one syndicate in 
Chicago financed by a wealthy "retired" 
gambler and operated by a rat-faced 
little Hebrew. It furnishes employ- 
ment for scores of down and out gamblers, 
old-time faro dealers and broken “‘sports.” 
About July 1st I see a number of the old- 
timers, spruced up and having some of 
their former confident bearing, wander- 
ing around and talking mysteriously 
of "going to work." Each is given a 
list of county fairs, provided with a 
* bank roll," and sent forth to fur- 
nish the country town “sports” a run 
for their money. A “chuck-a-luck”’ 
outfit, a faro layout, and possibly 
a cheap roulette wheel comprise the 
equipment of each, backed by a 
bank roll and a “phony” diamond. 
Each week the rat-faced partner re- 
ceives a report, and whether or not 
the old-timer holds his job depends 
upon his success. They pay their 
own expenses and the graft money 
exacted by many small town authori- 
ties, and send in the bulk of the 
winnings. At the end of the tour 
they return the original bank roll and 
are paid off. The man who backs 
this enterprise tells me only one of 
the old gamblers ever “nicked the 
roll." He says he keeps up the or- 
ganization more to give his old friends 
(and some enemies) work than to 
make money, but incidentally he 
clears more than one hundred per 
cent. profit each fair season. 

It is a queer business, and I have 
bordered upon telling something of 
the sentimental part of it. In the next 
article I will deal with the real gam- 
bler, not the “sure-thing” man, crook, 
or grafter, but the gambler, and study 
gambling among the “square set,” 
which is more romantic than explain- 
ing the sordid business of taking 
money from *' pikers." 


** Gamblers’ Gambling,’’ the next article in this series in the March number 


Hum-Drum 
A Slice from an Every-Day Life 


O RETURN to the earth which 

evolved him is an expensive and 

a complicated process for a human 

being. Many a poor family never 
recovers from the expenditure forced upon 
it by the burial of one of its members, 
an expenditure sanctified by usage, fos- 
tered by false self-respect, and encouraged 
by those interested in maintaining it. 

Apart from the undertaker's bill there 
is the death certificate, the wreath, the 
memorial cards, the “blacks” for every- 
one, including baby, and above all tips— 
tips to the gravedigger, tips to hearse 
attendants, tips to insurance agents: all 
urgent for more, just a leetle more, and 
knowing you cannot well refuse. For in 
Angel Street you may scrape and stint 
in every other matter, but to be stingy 
about your dead is to endanger your 
social position. f 

Of the five pounds she got from her 
Insurance Club, Anne spent four on what 
should have been the simple process of 
putting Alf underground. 

“I give'im a glass 'earse with a French- 
polished coffin, and a grave to ’isself,” 
she told his mother, not without just 
pride. And besides there was a mourn- 
ing coach, which figured in the specifica- 
tion of the undertaker as: 


One Glassette Brougham with a Pair of 
Horses, Velvets, White Plumes, White Tassels. 


“Nobody sha’n’t say but what I showed 
my 'usband a little respect,” she said, as 
she wiped away the tears caused as much 
by her neighbors’ sympathy as her own 
distress. 

Alf buried, Anne had to face life alone. 

“I ain't the first," she said, as she 
rolled up her sleeves. ‘And I daresay I 
won't be the last.” 

She did not repine—she had no leisure; 
she did not have recourse to her knees— 
the thought never occurred to her; she 
did not run away to Egypt or the Riviera 
to get over her loss—she had neither the 
desire nor the cash. Anne was the 
mother:animal with cubs to mind and her 
back to the wall. She had to fight. And 
fight she did, putting her strong body 
and good heart into the business of pro- 
viding food and clothes and shelter for the 
children she had brought into the world, 

A big, good-natured woman, tending 
to be somewhat slipshod in her habit of 
mind and body, she had leaned on her 
husband when he was alive, though in 
reality she was far the stronger character 
of the two. Now that Alf was dead, she 
had to stand on her own feet or fall. And 
she stood. All sorts of resources that in 
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her married days had been dormant were 
now called into play. The vivifying 
touch of necessity was on her to quicken 
her naturally brave soul into unconscious 
heroism. And body and spirit throve on 
thestruggle. Ifshe cried more often than 
of old, she smiled more often too. Her 
neighbors noticed it, so did her children. 

Anne no longer drowsed through life 
with heavy eyelids and dragging feet. 
Under the whip she woke. 

The stress of weather that would have 
blighted a less hardy plant stimulated 
her to new and beautiful dexelopmenté 

Anne was living. She was growing. 


WHEN the funeral expenses were all 
paid, and the last insistent parasite 
had been bought off with an unearned 
tanner, Anne found herself with seven 
shillings of rent owing, two little girls and 
a baby to support, and a few odd bits of 
copper and silver to do it on. 

And above and beyond these she pos- 
sessed the only capital of the poor, their 
first and last asset, that without which 
the workingman goes bankrupt at once— 
a sound and solid body. 

“Thank God I got my ’ealth,” she said 
many times in those days. 

Carefully she counted her resources 
and acted on them. Such bits of things 
as she could she took round the corner, 
and moved out of the three rooms in 
Angel Street into two rooms on a top 
floor in Bangor: Road. 

It was not süch a good-class neighbor- 
hood, as she told Miss Lodge; but the 
rent was two shillings a week less. And 
Anne could not afford to be nice. 

St. Michael's helped her a little for a 
time; and then the tall relieving officer 
came round and told her she would have 
to appear before the Board of Guardians. 

Anne went. 

The Guardians suggested that the 
children should be taken into the Work- 
house. But these comfortable creatures 
of civilization found that they had run 
up suddenly against something stronger 
than themselves, something that they 
rarely encountered—Reality: a rampart 
established in the earth of nature. 

The solid woman in the straw hat with 
the baby in her arms, and the little girls 
at her skirts, refused point-blank, with 
lips compressed and a curious glow in 
jer eyes, to be separated from her chil- 

ren. 

'""They're my flesh and blood," she 
said, and said no more, as she gave her 
baby an emphatic jig. 

A spirit of war, of which she had never 
been aware before, possessed her. She 


surged to it. Even the unimaginative 
Board of Guardians felt it. 

“If they come in you'll be free to work,” 
urged the chairman tactfully. 

i Anne rocked her baby and tapped her 
oot. 

* Where's the good of working if you've 
no one to work for?” she asked with the 
telling appositeness of the poor. “No, 
sir. {r you take them in, you take me 
in too.” 

“Will you work?” asked the chairman. 

“That I will.” 

“What d'you earn now?” 

“Three shilling a week—at St. Mi- 
chael’s.” 

The Guardians consulted together. 
Then the chairman spoke very judicially. 

“Very well, you shall have your own 
way for the present. We'll allow you 
ten shillings a week for the time being. 
But you'll have to keep the children in a 
condition that satisfies us—or we shall 
withdraw the allowance; and you'll have 
to come in.” 


NNE clenched her lips, and marched 

home with her children. She had 
fought her first fight against the world 
and had won it. And the bellows of bat- 
tle played upon her smouldering soul to 
make it glow in new-found strength and 
beauty. 

“Tried to pinch the kids now!" she 
cried to cross-eyed Kate, who lived in the 
bottom flat of the house. 

“Like ’em!” snorted Kate sympatheti- 
cally. 

“Wait till they’re mothers theirselves. 
That’s what I says,” continued Anne. 
“’Oary-’eaded old blighters with no 'earts 
to their insides, I should think.  *You'll 
'ave to keep the children in a way as 
satisfies us, he says? Who's mother, 
"im or me, I'd like to know?" 

"They'll be after you, you'll see," said 
Kate. “I know 'em." 

“Let em!” answered Anne, thoroughly 
roused. "I'll be the master of ’em yet," 
and she banged the things about till the 
baby cried. 

Kate was right. A few nights later, 
just as Anne was preparing to go to bed, 
there came a knock at the street door. 

Cross-eyed Kate called up from below, 
“Someone for you, Anne.” 

“Someone for me?” cried Anne. “At 
this time o' night.” 

She clattered breathlessly down the 
bare stairs, buttoning her bodice. 

A messenger! —a messenger at mid- 
night! l 

isions of a man with a legacy in his 
hand flitted before her simple mind. 
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Anne studied the writing and with the help of Kate she 
deciphered the message 


But it was no millionaire with a bag of 
gold at the door: it was the tall relieving 
officer with the waxed mustache. 

“Ts that you, Mrs. Wellington?" he 
asked, entering the passage. 

“Yes, sir," said Anne, disappointed to 
the heart, and resisting dogsediy. 

He had come kidnapping as surely as 
any Barbary corsair of old. 

* How are the children?" 

“They’re very well, thank yo'w." She 
was riding her high horse. 

“Where are they?” 

“Tn bed." 

“May I see them?” 

“They’re asleep." 

He felt the resistance in her and grinned 
covertly in the darkness. 

“I won't disturb them.” 

He was determined; he was good-look- 
ing; he was polite; and most of all he 
was the man from whom ten shillings a 
week came Anne’s way. 

So she let him in; and he followed her 
up the stairs, on which there was no 
carpet; and he trod upon his toes to make 
no noise. Anne noticed it, and her heart 
relaxed somewhat toward him. 

After all, the pore blighter had to do 
what he was told; and his mustachers 
were not unlike her Alf's. Anne, senti- 
mental to the core, noted it to the advan- 
tage of her enemy. 


THE relieving officer entered the room, 
glancing round it professionally. 
There were two beds in it, and little else. 
In one bed slept the two little girls, their 
heads dark on the pillow. 

The tall relieving officer bent over 
them, and pulled down the sheet that 


half covered their faces. The children 
slept peacefully, their fingers in their 
mouths. 

“They look pretty thriving," he ad- 
mitted. 

“Nothing much amiss with 'em," said 
Anne, half defiant and half flattered. 

The big man tramped down the stairs. 

“Have you got any work yet, Mrs. 
Wellington?" he asked at the door. 

"Only that job at St. Michael's once 
a week; and an odd bit of washing here 
and there." 

“If a job come your way what'd you 
do with the children?" 

“Td get someone to mind 'em," said 
Anne sturdily. “If I could earn ten 
shilling a week reg'lar I’d make shift to 
get along without the Guardians. And 
then I wouldn't 'ave to bother you at 
this time of night, mister." 

It was one for the relieving officer; and 
he recognized it with a smirk as he went 
out into the darkness. 

“Sorry to trouble you, Mrs. Welling- 
ton," he said. ‘But they aren't all like 


» 
ou. 
“That a aren't!" answered Anne, 
softened by the other’s flattery. 


Then she shut the door. 

Three days later she heard a knock and 
went to the door. 

A veteran in sloppy corduroys and a 
black slouch hat leaned on a stick out- 
side. 

It was the old-rogue porter with the 
dripping nose. 

“Well, Mrs. Wellin’ton, be you well in 
tone?" he asked in his slow creaking drawl. 

“Pm all right, Daddy. What's the 


trouble with you?" 


He nodded at her from under his hat. 

“The Maaster wants to see ee.” 

* What Master's that?" 

“Maaster o' the Workhouse, to be 
sure." 

"What's he want with me then?" 
asked Anne, suspicious and alert. 

The old fellow’s face wrinkled. 

“Wants to marry ee, maybe. You’re 
a spicy young ooman enough, Mrs. Well- 
in'ton. I don’t say I mightn’t be for ee 
myself, only I’m a bit forrad in years.” 

“Go on with you, Daddy,” cried Anne. 
* You've had plenty o' wives, I'll lay." 

“Maybe I've 'ad one or two in me 
time," answered the old rogue. ''And 
maybe I ain't done with 'em yet. But 
there's them atop must be served first, 
as the saying is. So you be there, my 
lass, atween three and fo-ur this day, 
and the Maaster'll size you up to sge if 
you'll suit his book." 

Anne kept the appointment. 

The Master, a cheery person with a 
beard and a twinkle in his eye, asked her 
if she was too proud to work. 

“That I aren't, sir,” said honest Anne. 

“Well, I'm dismissing one of my char- 
women. If you want her place, you can 
be here on Monday morning at six- 
thirty." 


AND that was how Anne found herself 
outside the Workhouse gate in the 

dark hours of the following Monday 

morning, with her baby in her arms. 

* What!—it's you!" said the old por- 
ter, peering sleepily from his door. 
* Comin' in arter all. Best inside." 

“Im comin’ in," answered Anne. 
“But not to stay, thank you, Daddy.” 

Anne took up her job forthwith and 
stuck to it. 

She worked from six-thirty to six, six 
days a week, every week of the year; 
and she got twelve shillings a week for so 
doing. jn was good money, Anne reck- 
oned; but she earned it and needed it 
too. 
Five shillings a week went for the rent 
of the two rooms in which she lived; four- 
pence for her club; and a few pence to a 
neighbor to give an eye to the little girls 
when they were not at school. Baby 
George she took with her to the Work- 
house. 

Anne had the remainder of her money 
on which to feed, clothe, and warm her- 
self and her children. 

As she said to Miss Lodge, she had to 
live very near; and nothing went on 
pleasure in that house. But she was a 
good manager; and here and there she 
got a little help in the way of clothes 
or even food from Miss Lodge or St. 
Michael's. 

A little after six then every week-day 
morning, winter or summer, wet or shine, 
Anne left her home and little girls, obe- 
dient to the law of must; and shortly 
before seven every evening she returned 
to them, rather tired. Throushott the 
day she saw nothing of either. She 
drudged upon her knees; while her baby 
lay on its back in a bed or on a table near- 
by. 

Yet Anne was happy—happier indeed 
than during the married life which she 
believed that she regretted so. 

She had to use her body to gain the 
things of the body, and her body was 
sound. The drowsy scum that had lain 
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like a film between the sun of heaven 
and the clear waters of her soul had been 
whipped off by the east wind of necessity. 

She was traveling at top-speed on the 
plane best suited to her. There was no 
margin of power, and no overdraft. She 
was living to the full; and therefore she 
was content—though she was far too 
human to admit it. 

She had no time to think; no desire 
to worship; and little energy left to waste 
on worrying. And it was well. Her 
work, if it inad spiritual aspiration, 
crowded much that was slack, and not a 
little that might have been coarse or even 
worse, out of her life. All there was of 
her went to the resistance of the encroach- 
ments of hunger, cold, and shame. 

Always a good woman, she became 
almost a beautiful character as the result 
of the constant pressure upon her of cir- 
cumstance that was crushing to death 
thousands of weaker spirits in the mael- 
strom of the monster city that thundered 
and broke for leagues about her home. 


OWN in a by-street in Fulham, Anne 

Wellington, the char, strove blindly 
for a principle for which heroes have died 
and nations ceased to be—the right to 
be herself; which meant for Anne the 
right to have a roof she called her own 
over her head, a home in which to make 
the kind of mess her soul loved best, and 
the privilege of smacking her own chil- 
dren, and te ing her own bonnets: in a 
word the right to be a woman and a 
mother. 

At any moment she could have aban- 
doned the struggle and yet been secured, 
she and her children, in food and clothes 
and shelter. That is what civilization 
had done for Anne; and that is how her 
lot was distinguished from that of the 
mother-animal fighting for the same ends 
in the wilderness. Anne’s fellow crea- 
tures would have kept her and her young 


at a pinch. But to have given up the 


struggle, and subsisted on the community, 
wou d have been to have abandoned her 
liberty; and, most of all, the power and 
privilege of motherhood. And to Anne 
the reward she won was more than worth 
the sweat and tears of winning. 

Anne's life was little higher than that 
of a good animal. But if she dwelt per- 
force on a low plane, it was perhaps the 

lane on which she could best fulfil 

erself; and it was a plane of reality and 
not of illusions. So shelived. Andto live 
is to love. And to love is to be happy. 

True, she complained a good deal when 
Miss Lodge or the curate from St. 
Michael's came round to see her. But 
in Anne's opinion that was what Miss 
Lodge and the curate were for. To her 
neighbors and her children she turned 
the brave and enduring side of herself. 

And she had her reward. The street 
liked her; and her children loved her. 

The street liked Anne so much, indeed, 
that while she was away at work they 
took to doing for her two little girls for 
nothing, packing them off to school of 
mornings and seeing to their tea when 
hey came home. 

nd Nellie and Florie, two thoroughly 
competent little people, were soon able 
to see to themselves and to Brother 
George—when he became too heavy for 
Mother to carry to her work. 
Apart from certain small happenings, 


about to be recorded, there were no 
miracles in the life of Anne. No legacies 
dropped into her lap from heaven. No 
fairy godmother stepped across her path. 
The indiscriminate dole-giver never 
crossed her threshold. What she earned 
she had; and what she did not earn she 
went without. It was a hard school and 
therefore a happy one upon the whole. 


IF ANNE could not give her children all 

the things the neighbors did, at least she 
could give them what they wanted—and 
love without end; including the rough 
side of her tongue and the sole of her 
slipper when they needed those two essen- 
tial aids to a higher life. 

Necessity, which mars so many, had 
been the making of Anne as a woman and 
a mother. ` 

True her life was hum-drum; but now 


“Wants to marry ee, maybe. 
enough, Mrs. Wellin’ton” 


and then, as though in compensation, the 
Great Artist who works each one of us 
into His masterpiece, slashed the dull 
canvas of her life across with a gleam of 
gold as though to remind her that He 
was always there, always watching, al- 
ways laboring to turn the seeming gray 
monochrome into a miracle of light and 
color. 

There was the day she came back from 
work to find a registered envelope await- 
ing her in the safe keeping of cross-eyed 
Kate. 

The letter had been directed and re- 
directed; and the wonder was that it had 
ever reached its destination, all the more 
as when the envelope was opened it was 
found to contain a golden pound. 

The pound was wrapped in a piece of 
greasy paper, on which was writing. 
Anne studied the writing and with the 
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help of Kate she deciphered the message, 
which ran: 


Old Nan from Bob. 
Just Paid Off. 
Royal Sovereign. 

ortsmouth. 


Bob was her younger brother. In old 
days there had been between them the 
lovely and intimate companionship of 
brother and sister in a slum. * At fourteen 
he had been shipped off to the “Warspite.” 
She had only seen him once since; and 
not at all since her marriage. But neither 
had forgotten the other—as Anne's brim- 
ming eyes showed, while she wrapped the 
pound in its scrap of paper and hurried 
indoors to get away for a moment by 
herself and remember. 

Bob sent no more golden poundsin 
scraps of greasy paper. He would have 
done no doubt, but he could not, for he 
slept in the Mediterranean somewhere 
south of Crete side by side with the be- 
loved sub-lieutenant who had taken one 
risk too many at the last and run his 
torpedo boat full speed ahead into 
eternity. i 

Sailor Bob would have been pleased to 
see the use his sister got out of his pound. 
With it she refurnished the flat, reclothed 
herself and her children, paid Mrs. Brew- 
ster what she owed her, and redeemed 
from the pawnshop one or two articles of 
furniture necessary and dear. 


ANP Sailor Bob’s pound was not the 
only reminder Anne had that she was 
not forgotten. There was the occasion 
on which Florie, always the lucky one, 

icked up a gold pencil-case in North-end 
Road. nne took it to the police station. 
And a few days later a policeman called 
with half-a-crown reward. 

And last and best of all there was the 
day the Master of the Workhouse came 
to her as she scrubbed out the female 
ward and said: 

“How long have you been with us, 
Mrs. Wellington?” 

“Five years, sir, come Monday before 
Whitsun,” answered Anne. 

“Ah, I thought that was about it,” 
said the Master. “I suppose you're a bit 
above taking an increase in your salary." 
He emphasized the last word merrily. 

Anne kneeled up. 

“Try me, sir," she cried, beaming. 

" Very well," said the Master. “You 
shall have another two shillings a week 
from now on. But don't let on to the 
other women. Twelve shillings's all they 
get and all they're worth." 

: “Catch me, sir," said Anne. “J know 
em. 

“Tell be the ruin of you, I daresay,” 
continued the jocular Master. ‘You'll 
go on the Stock Exchange, and gamble it 
away, I expect." 

“Not me, sir," said Anne. "I've got 
three at home. I'll buy a bit of firing 
while it's cheap, and get 'em live milk 
'stead o' tinned." 

Anne went home radiant, and bought 
sweets for the children on the way. 

“Bacon for breakfast all round next 
Sunday," she cried to the children, who 
were sitting round their tea. 

“My, Mum!” cried Florie. 
making?” 

“Two bob a week more!” replied Anne. 
“Don’t tell the street now, none of you.” 


“Been 


“Likely!” said Nell. 
young George?” 

“I know," said little George, sturdily 
munching. 

He was barely six, but he had already 
recognized the truth that the family is a 
secret society bound by every law of 
heaven and earth to stand together 
against the street; and that on the se- 
crecy of its members largely depends its 
success or failure. 

On the strength of the two shillings 
Anne opened out. 

She took to buying her clothes second- 
hand instead of fourth and fifth, and on 
very wet days even took a penny ’bus-fare 
to the Workhouse. 

“Come in your own carriage, and all 
now, pn shatied d oid vogue 

rter, who hung on doggedly to life. 
E Where's the footman?" 

“Oh, I left him behind, cleaning the 
plyte," answered Anne, who was growing 
witty with middle age. 


*You hear, 


- ANNE indeed might well triumph. Her 

money was now more than any other 
working-woman's in the street; and it was 
as much as a good few of the men brought 
home, taking it all the year round. 

Her rise was the means of the one 
serious endeavor made to change her life. 

Down the street lived a certain Mr. 
Minchin. He was the manly sort of man, 
big and bearded, free and frank, with a 
hearty manner, a cheery smile, and an 
open-handed way. He called himself a 

ainter's laborer; but if he had a trade 

e did not trouble it much. In truth he 
was of the unlucky ones. In spite of his 
robust appearance and fine appetite, his 
health was not all it ought to be. Thus 
it fell out that when there was work Mr. 
Minchin could not do it. And when Mr. 
Minchin could work there was no work 
to do. 

It was very sad and all the more so, 
seeing that while Mr. Minchin was strong 
enough to beget children he was too weak 
to keep them. Consequently his wife 
supported him and brought his children 
into the world till she was too tired to do 
either longer; and then she died—some- 
what inconsiderately. 

Shortly after Anne’s rise was known in 
the street—for you may be sure it was 
soon known in spite of the inviolable 
character of the secret society of which 
Anne was the head—Mr. Minchin took 
to popping over of evenings for a word. 

e was very chatty and pleasant to the 
children. 

Then one Sunday evening after Anne 
had put the children to bed, she looked up 
to find him standing in the door. 

She had not heard him coming up the 
stairs. 

Anne looked behind her. The window 
was open; it was still light; and there 
were men and women in the street be- 
neath. Anne was glad; glad, too, that 
she was not in the back room. For these 
things do happen to women at dusk and 
in the dark in the back rooms of back 
streets. Then you get into trouble. 
Then nobody'll believe it's not your own 
fault—especially if you're a widow. And 
there you are! 

“Good evening, Mrs. Wellington,” said 
Mr. Minchin. 

“Good evening, Mr. Minchin,” an- 
swered Anne, rising. 


The man looked round the bare room. 

“Anyone would think you must be a 
bit lonely, Mrs. Wellington," he began a 
little awkwardly. 

“Im very well, thank you, Mr. Min- 
chin," Anne answered, trembling slightly. 
“See, I got the children.” 

Mr. Minchin fidgeted. Then he swag- 
gered across to the window. 

“Say, Mrs. Wellington,” he began with 
his back turned, “I suppose you never 
thought of trying again." 

“Of trying what again?" 

"Why, changing your name?" He 
turned toward her. “I know I ain't 
much; but I got a nice little place over 
there." 

“No, thank you, Mr. Minchin,” said 
Anne simply. "I got enough to do to 
keep my own three, let alone your five." 

Mr. Minchin stared. 

“And can't I keep your three for you?" 
he asked. 

“Td rather keep 'em for myself, thank 
you, Mr. Minchin," said Anne. 

The man swaggered surlily out with 
downcast, angry eyes. 

“No offense, I’m sure,” he said. 

“ And none meant or taken, Mr. Min- 
chin," answered Anne with wonderful 
dignity. 

r. Minchin went down the street, tak- 
ing away Ánne's character en route. 

But the street was with Anne. Her 
solid worth had won her many friends. 
And besides it was well known that lately 
when Mrs. Hall had been left a hundred 
pounds Mr. Minchin had asked her to 
share his life and her legacy. 


THE years went by without change. 
Drudgery was Anne’s lot; and she was 
happy in it on the whole. 

She saw nothing of the rich, and there- 
fore did not envy them. She had no time 
to read, no chance to travel; and so no 
consciousness of other and bigger lives 
outside her own. 

She never went to church, though she 
packed her children off to Sunday school 
regularly. She was too busy in the pres- 
ent to think about the future. The day 
and its needs obsessed her. Her rent, 
Nell’s boots, Florie’s asthma, George’s 
digestion—these constituted her world. 

Anne had few amusements, save what 
she got vicariously through her children. 
They had their Sunday school treats. In 
the summer they got an outing or two on 
the river from the school. And once a 
year the girls went away into the country 
for a fortnight and drove cows and rode 
in carts, and came back and told her all 
about it. 

But if Anne's life knew no variety it was 
far from being dull. Life is rarely dull to 
the poor. It is too dramatic, too danger- 
ous. Anne didn't know what it was to 
be bored. There was nothing between 
her and the abyss but her health. So the 
great quickening fears came and went 
like shadows at the back of her mind. 
There was the time when she got a 
gathered finger and had to lay up for a 
fortnight; the Guardians behaved like real 
gentlemen and paid her wages. There was 
the time when Georgie ruptured himself 
and had to go to the hospital and wear 
a truss. And there was the time when 
the landlord raised the rent sixpence, was 
hercely resisted by Anne on the top floor 
and Kate below, and finally beaten. 
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And the children were good, and, what 
mattered far more, healthy. Or might it 
even be that they were good because they 
were healthy? Miss Lodge would have 
called that materialism. ould she have 
been right? 

In that house in Bangor Road there 
developed the beautiful family relations 
which are seen only in those houses where 
each is dependent on all, and all on each. 

The four stood together against the 
world. 

Nellie, the eldest, was her mother’s 
favorite, perhaps because she was the 
least popular. At school and in the street 
she was too outspoken to have many 
friends. 

“Anything what’s in her must come 
out. That’s my Nell,” said Anne. 

Florie was different. She was quite 
the lady, charming in manner and ad- 
dress. Teachers and schoolfellows alike 
loved her. But she was a little too fine 
for her mother, and never buckled to 
housework as did her sister. 

“Likes to sit and sew, does Florie,” 
said Anne, who in her heart felt that 
Florie was something of a foreigner. 

And George was an independent boy. 

“There’s stuff in that lad,” his proud 
mother would tell Miss Lodge. **He'll go 
off to Barnes Common at the head of a 
troop of children, and bring them home 
safe at night. None of the mothers wor- 
ries when they knows their children are 
with my George." 


Alt three, even George, did what they 
could to help to keep the home to- 
gether. 

Nellie had no dress allowance; neither 
had Florie. But each girl by the time she 
was ten was making enough in her spare 
time to buy her own boots and pay what 
was required of her for her holiday in the 
country. 

Sturdy Nellie cleaned a neighbor’s steps 
once a week for twopence—only when it 
rained. Then the steps cleaned them- 
selves and the neighbor saved her two- 
pence, and Nellie had nothing to put in 
the Provident Club that week. 

So at Sunday school Nellie prayed for 
fine weather; and her prayer was far 
more often heard than not, especially in 
summer. 

Therefore Nellie was inclined to be re- 
ligious, and sang a hymn before she went 
to bed at night. 

Florie, who was hardly ever seen to 
walk and rarely not to smile, ran messages 
for the neighbors. In return she received 
windfalls of a halfpenny here and a penny 
there. Florie’s income was more pre- 
carious than that of Nell, but ampler. 

Both put their earnings into the Provi- 
dent Club at St. Michael’s, and drew 
money out as they needed it. 

"You're my rich ones,” the curate 
would say with his kind smile. 

Sometimes after a good week the two 
girls would take the whole family to see 
the “pictures” at the hall. That could 
not happen often: for it meant an outlay of 
threepence halfpenny, the halfpenny being 
for George, who sat on his mother's knee. 

Anne enjoyed these outings as much if 
not more than her children. It was just 
as new to her as it was to them: newer, 
indeed, for she came of an older and 
simpler generation. And in the darkness 
of the hall she would sit open-mouthed, 


It stood for something big in Anne's life 


her eyes on the screen on which the black 
blots flickered as the lamp hummed, and 
watch the Oxford and Cambridge boat 
race, the Grand National, the King at 
Henley, comic men doing aéroplane 
flights, huge cheese mites that crawled 
and sprawled across the screen and made 
her hug George and scream, a mayor 
laying a foundation stone, a bad baron 
being drowned in his own dungeon, horse 
thieves and posses of police in Mexico, 
and many other things appertaining to 
the larger world. 

Sometimes one of the girls gave George 
a farthing, which he called a daddler. 
These daddlers he saved up till he had 
four of them. Then he converted them 
into a penny. The penny he put away 
in a secret place, in the back wall, un- 
known to Mum or Nell or Florie. George 
had views of his own as to money, and 
the right use to put it to. 

For he was now six years old and knew 
there was a place called the Country to 
which you could go for a fortnight if you 
paid half-a-crown, penny by penny, for 
many weeks, to the lady in the hat who 
came on Mondays to the school. 


And George meant to go to this place 
and see for himself. The girls went. 
George didn’t mind that: for girls were 
girls and in the girls’ department at 
school. But Bill Duke up the street had 
gone; and Bert Tonkin at 24 had gone; 
and, what mattered far more, young Fred 
Mayer, who was younger nor him and 
sat next him in class, had gone for a 
month last year. And they had all come 
back and told yarns to George who had 
not gone and therefore would not believe. 

And George knew he couldn’t do it on 
the rare daddlers the girls gave him. So 
he took to making money himself. 

He went from door to door with the 
man who sold watercresses. 

Anne shook her head as she saw. 


“I don't like to see the little chap do 
it," she said. “Looks beggarified-like.” 
“Its for the Country 'Oliday Fund, 


Mother,” cried the practical Nell. 

“He'll see wild rabbits," said Florie. 
“You like rabbits, don’t you, George?” 

“T never seen ’em,” said George cau- 
tiously—' only in a mutch. I lay I'd 
like to." 

So George was allowed to go round 
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with the watercress man; and he made 
the necessary money; and he took it by 
instalments to the lady in the hat who 
sat on Monday mornings in the mistress’s 
room. And the lady said: 

“Well done, George,” and wrote it all 
down on a card, and signed it, and gave 
it back to George. 

And later George went into the country 
and saw rabbits. 


THE years passed and Anne grew al- 
ways broader. 

“You grows no less, I sees,” said the 
old-rogue porter, still young enough to 
tease. 

* "Tain't what I eats anyways," re- 
torted Anne. 

* Nay, sure!” replied the other. “Tis 
the Spirit workin’ in ee.” 

He meant it for chaff; but it was the 
simple truth. 

Anne was living her life according to 
some secret law, unknown even to her- 
self, that brought her increase of mind as 
well as body. 

Her high color became staring; her 
brown eyes deeper set; the peace upon 
her always more marked. 

* She's a good sort," said the Vicar of 
St. Michael's. "She's one of the few the 
struggle has made, not marred. I think 
it's her physique has pulled her through." 

Anne indeed had much to be thankful 
for, and in unwary moments would admit 
it even to the curate. 

“You have," answered that young 
man. “I almost wonder you don't care 
to come to church to give thanks." 

“There!—I send the children to Sun- 
day school,” coaxed Anne. “Ain’t that 
enough?" 

“There’s room for you too,” said the 
curate. 

* Sunday's my one day, sir," Anne re- 
minded him. 

“All the more reason you should give 
some of it to God," answered the curate. 

“Oh, I'm a strong churchwoman, sir,” 
said Anne, slightly shocked. “Always 
against the chapel folk. Always have 
been. Mother brought me up to that 
from the breast." 

“I know," said the curate, who was 
young and hot. "You're a strong church- 
woman. That’s to say, you take in the 
St. Michael's calendar, and attend the 
annual beanfeast."' 

“That I do, sir!” cried simple Anne, un- 
affected by the other's irony because 
unaware of it. "And I'd be ashamed 
not to." 


MEANTIME the children grew; and 
the time came when Nell must leave 
school and go out and battle with the 
world. 

The question arose as to what she 
should do. Nell, who was a strong char- 
acter, had views of her own. 

She wouldn't work at the laundry, 
where most of her poorer compeers went. 

“Why not?” asked Anne. 

“It’s rough,” said Nell. 

“T never!” cried Anne; but she was 
secretly proud of her daughter’s inde- 
pendence and discrimination. 

“Where will you work then?” 

“PII go into service,” answered Nell. 

And she took a place of her own finding 
as general servant to a tradesman’s wife, 
sleeping at home. 


It proved what Anne called a drudgery 
place. Nell had no time to herself, and 
was worked to the bone. : She grew thin 
and lost her spirits, but not her courage. 

Anne told Miss Lodge with tears in her 
eyes. 

*' She's wearing to the bone,” she said. 
“Yet she never complains.” 

Miss Lodge went round to see for her- 
self and confirmed Anne's impression. 

“We must get her away,” she said em- 

hatically. “Pll send her to a home at 
illesden to be trained as a gentleman's 
servant." 

And she did. 

“She'll be all right there," said Miss 
Lodge. “I know the matron.” 

It was the first time Nell had ever left 
home except for a holiday to the country. 

“I’m like lost," said Anne, "without 
my Nell.” 

“You’ve got Florie,” Miss Lodge re- 
minded her. 

"She's not a bit of use," snapped Anne, 
*'Florie's not. Sit and sew all she's good 
for. Too fine." 

Then Nell did not write. And Anne 
grew anxious. 

She trudged round after work to see 
Miss Lodge about it. 

That lady was out. 

. Anne went home and refused to be 
comforted—even by George, the master 
comforter. 

“Ah, you don't know, George," said 
Anne. "You're only a little boy. It’s 
the wickedest world that ever was. I’ve 
been up and down it forty year, in a man- 
ner of speaking. And I seen what I seen. 
You don't know." 

“T know,” answered George sturdily. 
“Im ten. She can sauce 'em, old Nell 
can. Can't she, Florie?" 

"She's all right,” said Florie calmly. 

“Florie don't care!” cried Anne spite- 
fully. “Only so long as she’s all right 
herself—and buttered toast to her tea. 
Florie never did like Nell. I’m the only 
one as cares.” 

When Miss Lodge came round later, 
Anne was sitting alone in the back room 
crying. 

“She might remember she’s got a 
mother, my Nell might,” she sobbed. 

Miss Lodge laughed away her fears. 

“If there'd been any bad news you'd 
have heard it long ago,” she said. 

“Sure I ‘ope so, miss,” blubbered Anne, 
shaking a doleful head. “Only you never 
know, you know." ` 

Miss Lodge was round again the next 
night with smiling eyes. 

She had telephoned; and the matron 
from the Home had replied that Nell was 
doing well and trying hard, and had asked 
if Mrs. Wellington would not go and see 
for herself. 

“Better go," said Miss Lodge. "I'll 
pay your fare." 

Forthwith Anne begged a day off from 
the Master of the Workhouse. 

"Certainly," said that cheery person. 
“To the best of my belief, it's the first 
you've had off in ten years." 

“Only when I 'ad me finger, sir," an- 
swered Anne. 

Anne went to find Nell beaming in a 
black dress too big for her, a white apron, 
and a cap. 

“Why ever didn’t you write, my dear?" 
asked Anne, when the kissing was com- 
pleted. 


"Why, you know, I never was a one 
for my pen, Mother," answered Nell. 
"I'm not like Florie.” 

That evening on Anne’s return George 
came running down the street to tell her 
that our Florie had won a prize for swim- 
ming, and Governess had had her out 
before the whole school to praise her. 

So mother and daughter made it up 
not without moist eyes. 


A WEEK or two later George swaggered 
down the center of the street toward 
evening to meet his mother as she re- 
turned from work. 

In his hand was a letter, which was the 
reason of his swagger. 

Young George wished all the street 
who had not seen the postman call to know 
that they had connections who wrote. 

Anne eyed the superscription and then 
hurried hóme. 

“Ts it Nell?" whispered George. 

Anne frowned and nodded secretively. 
Then she hoarded the letter away in her 
pocket. She would not open it here in the 
public street. It was altogether too sacred. 

Once in her room, with the door shut, 
she sat down with contented face and read 


hardly. 


Dear MOTHER: 

I been in a place at Harrow with a real lady 
for a weck now. She is paying me four shil- 
ling a week for a month, and if I suit it will 
be twelve pound the year. I like it very 
much. She is a real lady not like Mrs. Tupper 
and there is a dear little boy and two cats. 
The names of the cats is Toby and Bella. 1 
like Toby best. I shall send you two and six 
regular. So you needn't worry no more. 
Here is the first lot. 1 hope Georgie is a vood 
boy and doing his bed proper now I’m gone, 
and Florie getting on nice with her classes. 

Your loving daughter NELL 


Anne sat staring out of the window at 
the dull sky. . 

The light enfolded her solid form and 
fell on her deep-set brown eves. 

On her lap was her daughter's letter. 
winding up with a shoal of crosses; and 
the postal order had floated on to the 
floor—as though that didn't matter. 

But it did. It stood for something 
big in Anne's life. It stood for the fact 
that there was one less mouth at home 
to feed and half-a-crown a week more to 
do it on. The pressure of all these faith- 
ful years of toil was easing off at last. 
Anne was entering into her own. 

But she did not think of this. She 
thought of nothing. She was too busy 
feeling. 

Outside church bells were ringing; and 
from the street came the voices of chil- 
dren, her George's amongst them. 

On the mantelpiece was a church cal- 
endar. It bore the picture of a man 
carrying a cross; and over it in gilt let- 
ters was written: 


Take My yoke upon you, and [earn of Me; 
and ye shall find rest unto your souls. 


Anne’s eyes wandered across the cal- 
endar. She did not see the man; she did 
not read the message; she had no under- 
standing of the significance of that He 
bore upon His back. But in her heart 
there was a wonderful sense of peace and 
joy and thankfulness; and the westering 
sun shining through the dimness over 
myriads of roofs folded her solid form 
about and blessed her. 
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And once he has taken disk plows, flaxseed, 


magazines, encyclopedias and a 


porch in trade for advertising and subscriptions 


O, JIM, as I have already said 

about thirty-four times this week, 

I don't care for a paper. Don't 

buy one for me. I could read 
your New York papers for twenty-four 
hours at a stretch, and at the end of the 
time I would have to stop some good- 
natured looking chap and ask what the 
news was. It’s all there, I know, but 
I don't seem able to find it. Even the 
Chicago baseball scores are hidden in 
the blamed things. Instead of putting 
them first, the way they ought to, they 
stick them down at the end of the page. 
As for the editorial pages, I might as 
well to go Labrador and hunt for per- 
sonal friends as to read them. If there's 
anything that makes a stranger feel 
about ten thousand miles from home, 
with the cars not running, it is to get 
into the editorial page of an unknown 
newspaper and try to sit in with the 
family discussions. It makes me feel 
like a man who has gotten into a reunion 
of the Old Settlers’ Association of 
Zanzibar by mistake. 

It’s not much of a trick to go into a 
strange town and learn to navigate from 
hotel to hotel, but it’s a hopeless task 
to try to find your way around a strange 
newspaper. Takes about two years to 
learn to read a strange paper skillfully, 
anyway, and find your way through it 
without banging into the want ads when 
you want to find the editorials, and 
tripping over the poets’ column when 

ou are hunting for the crop reports. 
Voutve been buying a paper every time 
you turned a corner for the last week, 
Jim—you New Yorkers seem to have to 
have a paper about as often as a whale 
needs a new lungful of air—and I’ve 
taken a hasty look at all of them, but 
when I get home I am going to ask m 
wife what has happened in the U. S. 
while I've been away from Homeburg. 
Outside of the eternal Mexican case, I 
don't seem to have discovered a thing. 


The Homeburg 


,/Weekly Democrat 


Which Swamps the Post-Office 


Mind you, I don’t 
blame your papers for 
bearing down hard on 
the local news. I sup- 
pose it’s mighty inter- 
esting to you New 
Yorkers to learn 
every morning just 
how much more 
money you owe on 
your new subway, 
and whether or not 
the temperature of Mrs. Van Dam 
Expense’s second-best Siberian wolf- 
hound is still rising. That’s what news- 
papers are for—to save you the trouble 
of stepping around and collecting the 
events of the day from the back fence. 
But your papers don’t bear down hard 
enough on the Homeburg happenings, 
and that’s why they don’t suit me. 


I DON’T pretend that our Homeburg 

paper is the equal of yours in any 
particular. The best I can say for it 1s 
that it’s no worse than it was ten years 
ago. It hasn’t any three-story type, 
and you could read it for years without 
discovering who was being divorced in 
San Francisco or mürdened in Chicago. 
People who depend on it don't know yet 
that war has been declared in the 
Balkans, and they won't hear any more 
politics until 1916. All week long I 
think as little about the paper as all this. 
But somehow, when Thursday evening 
comes around, rain or shine, I step over 
to the post-office and if my paper isn't 
there I wait a few minutes, growing more 
impatient all the time and then I drift 
over to the door of the "Homeburg 
Weekly Democrat" office and join the 
silent throng. 

Like as not I'll find twenty people 
there. We don't expect any wild news. 
There will probably not be anything in 
the “ Democrat” when it comes out, but 
we want to make sure of it. We don’t 
want to go home without the paper. 
We've read it. for twenty years, and 
every week we open it up and poke 
through its internals after a sensation 
that will stand Homeburg on its ear and 
split the Methodist church from steeple to 
pipe organ. We're as patient as fishers 
in the Seine, and the fact that the world 
has never rocked when the “Democrat” 
did come out doesn’t discourage us any. 

We want our paper, and so we stand 
there and grumble. Now and then one 


new back 


Every Friday 
"^ By George Fitch 
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of us stumps up the narrow hallway to 
the second story where the “Democrat” 
makes its lair, and looks on with an 
abused air while two young lady com- 
ositors claw around die bottom of the 
oxes for enough type to set the last 
items, and the foreman stuffs the forms 
of the last two pages with old boiler 
plate, medicine ads and anything that 
will fill. There isn't any reason for the 
* Democrat's" being late any more than 
there is for the branch accommodation 
train, which got almost to town on time 
once and stood beyond the crossing for 
twenty minutes because her conductor 
forgot just when she was due and didn't 
want to run in too soon. The “ Demo- 
crat" is just late naturally. It's part of 
its function to be late. Makes it more 
eagerly sought after. We talk with the 
foreman and make nuisances of ourselves 
generally, and presently old man Ayers, 
who runs the paper, waddles in with 
another item to be set. The compositors 
set down their sticks with a jerk and say, 
“Oh, my land!" and the foreman goes 
and puts the item on the case with that 
air of patient resignation which is a little 
more irritating than a swift kick; and 
then Henry Snyder, if he's hanging 
around, which he usually is, speaks up: 

“For goodness’ sakes, Ayers, let that 
item go and get to press," he says. 
“Give it to me and [I'll read it aloud 
down-stairs. Your whole subscription 
list's down there waiting." 


But we have to wait just the same 
until the item is set up. Then the 
foreman locks up the forms and bangs 
them on the face with his big wooden 
plane and he and the old man lug them 
out into the pressroom while we all hold 
our breath—sometimes the form ex- 
plodes on the way and then we don’t 
get the “Democrat” for three days. 
Pretty soon we hear the rattle-te-bang- 
te-clank-te-clicketty-clang of the old press 
and in five minutes more Editor Ayers 
comes out with an armful of folded 
papers all fragrant with fresh black ink. 
"She's out, boys," he says. Then we 
grab copies and hurry to spread the 
news of the birth of another ‘‘ Democrat.” 
We open the sheet and look carefully 
down the page whereold man Ayers gener- 
ally conceals his local news. For a minute 
or two there is silence. Then somebody 
crams his paper into his pocket. “Hump, 
nothing in it," he says, and starts home. 
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* She's out, boys," he says. Then we grab copies and hurry to spread 


He's right, too. Outside of the fact 
that it has another week of old man 
Ayers's laborious and worried life in it, 
it is mighty bare. There isn't enough 
news in it to cause a thrill in a sewing 
circle. But after supper at home, when 
we look it over more carefully and the 
first hot flush of anticipation has worn 
off, we do find a lot of information. We 
find that Miss Ollie Mingle had gone to 
Paynesville for a two days' visit (aha, 
that Paynesville young man's folks are 
going to look her over), and that Mrs. 
Ackley is visiting her daughter in Ogal- 
lala, Neb. (Unless Ackley straightens 
up we don't expect her back.) Wimble 
Horn is erecting a new porch and paint- 
ing his house. (He must have beaten 
the bucket shop for once. We also 
find that Judson Bain's peaches are ripe 
and of the best quality, which fact he 
has just proven to the editor’s entire 
satisfaction. And that old Mrs. Gastit 
is feeling very poorly, and Pete Parson, 
while working on his automobile the 
other night, contributed a forefinger to 
the cause of gasoline by poking around 
in the cogs while the engine was running. 


LL of this is news and interesting to us; 

so is the fact that Miss Ri Hawkes is 
not teaching in the Snyder district school 
this week, because of a sore toe. While 
this item does not jar the country quite 
so extensively as it would if Miss Hawkes 
belonged to one of your leading New 
York families, and was employing an 
eleven-thousand-dollar physician to treat 


her for gout, it is just as important to 
Miss Hawkes. And there you have the 
great keynote of our Homeburg journal- 
ism. In the eyes of the “Democrat” 
we are all equal. 


"THERE are not many of us Home- 
burgers. We will never see twenty- 
five hundred again, for as families grow 
smaller most of the Illinois towns of our 
size are contracting slowly in size even 
while prosperous. The “Democrat” 
hasn’t above seven hundred subscribers, 
but every one of those subscribers gets 
his name in the paper at least once a year, 
even if it is only a general mention of his 
patriotism when he pays his annual 
subscription. No baby born in Home- 
burg is too humble to get its exact 
weight heralded to the world through the 
“Democrat.” Mrs. Maloney’s pneu- 
monia and Banker Payley’s quins 

grieve the town in the same paragrap 

under the heading "Among our sick.” 
The Widow Swanson’s ten-mile trip 
down the line to a neighboring town 
gets as careful attention as Mrs. Singer’s 
annual pilgrimage to California. In the 
matter of news we are a pure democracy. 
The man who buys a new automobile 
gets no more space than the member of 
Patrick Quinn’s section crew who scores 
a clean scoop by digging his potatoes 
one week ahead of the town. And when 
the humblest of us lies down in death he 
does it with the serene consciousness 
that he will get half a column, anyway, 
with more if his disease is rare and inter- 


the news of the birth of another “ Democrat’ 


esting, and that at the end of the article 
the city will sympathize with the family 
in its bereavement. When Mrs. Agnew 
died of her broken hip she got a column, 
though she had been financially unable 
to take the paper for years, while in the 
same issue Jay Gould got a two-inch 
obituary in its boiler plate inside. 

Your big papers pride themselves on 
their brevity, except in murder cases, 
and I understand that almost every New 
York editor thinks he could boil the 
story of the Creation down into less than 
the six hundred words which the Bible 
wasted on it. But Editor Ayers could 
give all your editors instructions in this 
kind of economy. If the Creation had 
happened around Homeburg while he 
was on the job he would have called 
attention to it the next week about as 
follows: i 


We understand there was a creation in these 
parts during the last week. We did not learn 
the particulars but those who were on the 
ground at the time say that it was a successful 
affair, and that the new world is doing as well 
as could be expected under the circumstances. 


AYERS would write it this way for 
two reasons. In the first place he 
hates to write more than one paragraph. 
Coming after a hard day’s work collecting 
bills and chasing subscribers it is a 
wearing effort. Nothing gets much space 
in the “Democrat” except obituaries 
and marriages, and they are all con- 
tributed—the former by the relatives 
and the latter by the minister. In the 
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second place, there wouldn't be any use 
of wasting a lot of space on a big item 
because by the time the “Democrat” 
comes out everybody knows all about it, 
and the mere facts would be stale and 
unimportant beside the superstructure 
of soaring fancy which has been built up 
by the easy-running imaginations of our 
chief news dispensers on the street 
corners. And so, when the creamery 
burns down or the evening fast freight 
runs through an accommodation on the 
crossing, the old man puts his duty off 
until the last minute and then writes a 
few well-chosen lines merely to let us 
know that he is on the job and lets no 
news escape him. When you are run- 
ning a weekly paper your competitors 
in the news business are the talkers in 
the town who mingle seven days a week 


and issue a hundred thrilling extras to 
their fellow citizens before your press 
day comes around. 


BESIDES, as I have said, old man Ayers 

can't afford to waste much time chasing 
news. He has to get a living for himself 
as well as for the “Democrat,” and 
keeping both his family and the paper 
alive is a distinct feat performed weekly. 
His pay roll for a foreman and two girls 
must amount to over fifteen dollars a 
week, and that means cold solid cash 
which must be wrung from a reluctant 
public. Seems to me I never go into a 
store that I don't see old man Ayers 
trying to collect a little cash on an ad- 
vertising account or wheedling a sub- 
scriber into coming out of the misty past 
and creeping cautiously down a few years 


aroma esl 


I'll bet there has never been more voltage in the competition here than there was in Homeburg the night 
old man Ayers and young Simpson arrived at the post-office door at precisely the same 
second and got their baskets and themselves in a hopeless jam 
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toward the present on his subscription 
account. If there is anything which we 
can’t do without and for which we posi- 
tively object to paying real money, it is 
our home newspaper. Sim Bone has a 
roaring shoe business and pays cash for 
his automobiles, but he has often told me 
that paying good paper money for ad- 
vertising would be as wasteful as eating 
it. He carries an ad in the “ Democrat” 
all the year and changes it about every 
six months. It’s July now and he is 
still advertising bargains in overshoes— 
but he won't pay any money. Ayers has 
to trade the account out, as he has to do 
with every other advertiser in the town. 
People pity the poor ministers' families 
who have to live on the scrambled pro- 
ceeds of donation parties, but an edi- 
tor's family in our parts has even harder 
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luck. 1 have seen Ayers order two 
suits of clothes from a clothier who 
owed him a big bill and was getting 
wabbly, and then pass by the meat 
market empty handed because his ad- 
vertising account there was traded out. 
He told me once that he has taken disk 
plows, flaxseed, magazines, encyclopedias 
and a new back porch in trade for ad- 
vertising and subscriptions, but that he 
has been wearing an obsolete pair of 
spectacles, to his great discomfort, for 
ten years because our local jeweler will 
not advertise. The doctors in town 
carry cards in the paper and owe him 
large amounts because his family is too 
healthy to catch up with them; but it 
will be two years before either of our 
local dentists accumulates a big enough 
bill to allow Mrs. Ayers to have some 
very necessary construction and better- 
ment work, as the railroad folks say, 
done to her teeth. 

If it weren't for the patent medicine 
ads, Ayers tells me, he wouldn't be able 
to keep afloat for want of ready cash. He 
says a patent medicine may be an abomi- 
nation before the Lord, but that a patent 
medicine advertising agent looks to him 
like a very present help in time of trouble. 
The agent comes in and beats him down 
until he agrees to publish several hundred 
yards of notices next to pure reading 
matter on all sides for fifteen dollars. 
But the fifteen dollars is cash—he doesn’t 
have to take the stuff in trade. And so 
we are forever running into such thrilling 
headlines as, “Horrible Wreck," “Her 
escape was simply marvelous," “Worse 
than the Titanic Disaster," in the 
“Democrat’s” local page. And then 
we exclaim, “Hurray! Real news at last," 
and prowl eagerly down the items only 
to find that the horrible wreck was a 
citizen of Swamp Hollow upon whom a 
wonderful cure was effected, that “Her 
escape" was from inflammatory rheuma- 
tism by the aid of Gettem's Dead Shot 
Specific, and that the Titanic Disaster 
is eclipsed annually by the sad ends of 
thousands of people who neglect to take 
Palaver's Punk Pills. It always makes 
us mad, but we can't kick. If it weren't 
for the patent medicine people we would 
have to pay for the “Democrat” all by 
ourselves. 


THEY say that when Editor Ayers 
first came to Homeburg some forty 
years ago he was a bright young man 
with a great rush of words from the pen, 
and that he had a dapper air and was 
generally admired. The “Democrat” 
contained about a page of solid editorial 
opinion each week on everything, from 
the tariff to the duty of Russia, in what- 
ever crisis was then pending, and people 
swore by the paper and didn’t make up 
their opinions until they had read it. 
But times have changed. We don't 
stand in awe of the "Democrat" any 
more. Most of us laugh at it, even those 
of us who are not financiers enough to 
keep our subscriptions called up. We 
call it the “Weekly Gimlet” and the 
“Poorly Democrat," and we make 


bright remarks to old man Ayers when . 


he asks us for news and tell him that 
he ought to turn the paper inside out 
so that we can read the boiler plate first 
and not have to wade through his stuff. 
But he doesn't object. Time and toil and 


the worry of keeping cash enough on hand 
to pay the expressman who dumps his 
ready prints on the floor each Wednesday 
and refuses to budge until he has collected 
$3.24 have taken the pepper out of him. 
He doesn't write editorials any more 
except on the week following a national 
election, and they are affairs of duty which 
always begin, "Another election has come 
and gone and the party of Jackson—” 

He has made a living for forty years 
and has sent two sons through college 
from the "Democrat," and the effort 
has taken the fight out of him. I never 
saw him resent a joke but once. That 
was when Pelty Amthorne told him that 
his wife considered the “Democrat” to 
be the best paper she had ever seen. 
He let Ayers burst a couple of buttons 
from his vest in his swelling pride before 
he explained that the “ Democrat” when 
cut in two exactly fitted his wife’s pantry 
shelves, and that she didn’t have to 
trim it a bit. The old man turned on 
his heel without a word and that week he 
kindled his old-time fires and wrote the 
following for the local page: 


A citizen of Homeburg who hasn’t done 
anything more exciting for twenty years than 
stand off his grocery bill poked fun at the 
“Democrat” last week to our face because 
there wasn't any more news in it. News? 
Say we, News in Homeburg? News in a town 
where an ice cream social is a sensation and a 
dog fight suspends business for three hours? 
News in a town where it takes a couple five 
years to work up a wedding and seven kinds 
of wedding cake is the only news in it? Where 
the city marshal hasn't made an arrest for 
two years because no one has done anything 
after nine P. M. except snore, and where they 
have to put up the lamps in pairs to kecp them 
from getting lonesome? We don’t print news 
from Homeburg because there isn't any, and 
the old rooster who joshed us knows it. He's 
sore because we can't make half a column out 
of his trip to Paynesville eight miles away 
last summer, but we'll promise to do better. 
We'll dump the paste pot in the fire, throw the 
old shears out of the window and get out a 
regular screamer of a “Democrat” some week; 
a paper with red ink on it and big headlines 
and a real piece of news in it. We will when 
this gabby old fossil does his part. When 
he pays his six years’ subscription we'll write 
two columns about it. And even then no one 
will believe it. 


Lafe Simpson, who runs the “Argus,” 
is a younger man than Ayers and more 
ambitious. Oh, yes, we have two papers. 
In a town the size of Homeburg you 
simply have to have two papers, because 
half of the people are always mad at one 
paper. The "Argus" and “Democrat” 
trade subscription lists about every 
seven years—not counting the hard- 
shell Democrats and blown-in-the-bortle 
Republicans who have to stand by their 
papers whether they get mad at them or 
not. I’ve been taking the "Democrat" 
for about five years because Simpson 
got too busy in the school election one 
year to suit me. It's pretty hard on me, 
becaüse Simpson runs a better paper; 
but my neighbor, Sim Atkinson, likes 
the “Democrat” better and can’t take 
it because he took his whole family to 
Chicago one week and Avers overlooked 
the fact. So he borrows my “ Democrat” 
every week and I get his "Argus," and thus 
both of us preserve our mad and our dig- 
nity and get what we want just the same. 

If there's anything keener than the 
competition between two weekly news- 


papers in a small town I'd like to see 
it—but not feel it. It's a searching sort 
of competition which seems to work its 
way into every detail of the town’s 
affairs. We town people are judged 
by our editors according to our patronage. 
If a man gives two jobs of letterheads in 
succession to the "Argus," Ayers looks 
on him as a man who has stabbed him 
in the back and has twisted the sword. 
If the Board of Education spends $67 
for commencement invitations with the 
“Democrat” one year and “$69.50” 
with the “Argus” the next, things aren’t 
exactly calm and peaceable again until 
the difference has been explained. When 
twins come to a man who has always 
taken the "Argus" in preference to the 
“Democrat,” old man Ayers wags his 
head as if to say, “He biaich it on 
himself,” and when Lafe Simpson meets 
a man who persistently refuses to take 
his paper in preference to the sheet across 
the street, he greets him as formally and 
warily as if he had smallpox and was 
passing free samples around. 


JAFE claims to have more circulation 

than the “ Democrat,” and this comes 
nearer giving Ayers apoplexy than any- 
thing else. He claims that Lafe’s cir- 
culation consists two thirds of wind and 
that he hasn’t more than 750 bona fide 
subscribers, including deadhead copies 
to patent medicine houses. Lafe, on 
the other hand, says Ayers prints 750 
papers merely from force of habit—that 
most of his subscribers have been trying 
to stop the paper for years and can’t. 
Lafe says that when a man puts his name 
on Ayers’s subscription list he might as 
well carve it in stone and then try to 
wipe it off with gasoline. Ayers says, 
in return, that when a stranger arrives 
to make his home in Homeburg, Lafe 
Simpson meets him at the train, takes 
him to his new residence, and hangs 
around the doorstep until the stranger 
subscribes for the “Argus” in order to 
improve the atmosphere around the 
neighborhood. 

Of course the two papers are always 
on opposite political sides—no matter 
whether it is a school or national election. 
Makes us scheme a good deal at times 
to keep one of them quiet on some public 
project so that the other will not jump 
onit. We had a big time, when the plan 
to pave Main Street was going through, 
to keep Lafe from jumping in and 
shouting for it. That would have set 
Ayers off dead against it, and we had to 
muzzle Lafe until Ayers had committed 
himself. 

The struggles of the two editors to 
outdo each other have been titanic. 
When Simpson put in a steam engine, 
Ayers mortgaged his plant and got one of 
the new gasoline engines just then being 
introduced into an unhappy world. He 
never used it much unless he had lots 
of time in which to start it, but it was a 
great comfort and held Simpson level. 
When Simpson bought the building in 
which the "Argus" is printed it nearly 
killed Ayers, who couldn’t have bought 
the sign on his building. But he finally 
prevailed on the owner to put in a new 
front and name his block “The Democrat 
Building.” But about that time Simp- 
son, who is a go-ahead young chap, 
bought a young automobile in the last 
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stage of lung trouble, and Ayers has never 
really recovered from that blow. 

The two papers go to press on the 
same day and the rivalry is intense. 
Early in the day the two foremen each 
visit the rival plants, ostensibly to borrow 
some type and a little gasoline, but in 
reality to count the advertisments and 
to see how late the rival sheet is going 
to be. All afternoon the forces work 
feverishly, reports drifting in occasionally 
to the effect that over in the other shop 
they are locking up the forms. The 
minute the press turns in the “ Democrat” 
office, Ayers grabs the first paper, folds 
it and saunters hastily over toward the 
“Argus.” Sometimes he meets Simpson 
half way over with a copy of the “Argus” 
in his pocket and sometimes he gets clear 
over and has a chance to swell around 
for a minute with his new-born paper 
1n plain sight, watching the mad foreman 
lock up the forms. The first paper into 
the post-office gets distributed first, while 
the subscribers of the other paper hang 
around in a state of frenzy and waver 
in their allegiance in a manner to make 
the stoutest heart quail. And one of the 
weekly diversions in Homeburg is watch- 
ing this race. If it isn't too late in 


starting we hang around and make mild 
bets on the result. One week old man 
Ayers and his foreman will hurry out 
from the ' Democrat" office and trot 
hastily over to the post-office carrying 
the week's issues of the paper between 
them in a wash basket. And the next 
week Simpson and the office devil will 
beat them to it. Now and then they 
will both appear at the same time and 
race side by side bare-headed, coatless, 
breathless, and full of hate. I hear a 
good deal about the exertions to which 
your papers go to be on the street first 
with extras, but I'll bet there has never 
been more voltage in the competition 
here than there was in Homeburg the 
night old man Ayers and young Simpson 
arrived at the post-office door at precisely 
the same second and got their baskets 
and themselves in a hopeless jam.  Post- 
master Flint had to appoint a peace con- 
ference to settle the dispute. 


AYERS is getting pretty old, and for 
several years we have been worrying 
about his future. Since a cruel Govern- 
ment has decided that a newspaper 
publisher must keep his subscription list 
paid up or go out of busincss, times have 
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been pretty hard for Ayers; formerly he 
could let a subscription account run for 
ten years and then take a second-hand 
buggy or a quarter of beef, or a few odd 
size grindstones on account; but of late 
he has had to dun us every year, and of 
course that makes us mad and we quit 
his paper with great frequency and vim. 
I don’t know what would have happened 
to the old man if Wilson hadn't been 
elected. But that, of course, has settled 
things for him. He will be our next 
postmaster. Everyone has conceded that 
except Pash Wade, Emery Billings, 
Colonel Ackley, and Sim Atkinson, who 
are also candidates. However, old man 
Ayers's petition is as long as all the rest 
put together, and when he is appointed 
and begins to draw down fifteen hundred 
dollars a year for handing out his own 
paper to his subscribers we will sigh with 
relief and. Simpson's yells will be sweet 
music in our ears. 

If I had my way I would put a clause 
in the Constitution giving all third class 
postmasterships to did class editors 
anyway. It’s the only chance they have 
of accumulating enough of a surplus to 
be able to go into a store with their hats on 
one ear and buy things like other people. 


THE THEATER 


What ts a 
Moral Play! 


Willette Kershaw H k 
as the street- walker E 1 
in “Any Night," one 
of the questionable 
plays produced at 
the Princess Theater 


Apropos of the 
most discussed 
plays of tle Season 


By Walter Prichard Katon 


HE question which periodically 

rouses discussion in press and 

public, “What is a moral 

lay?" has never been more 

insistent than during the early 

monthsof the present theatrical 

season. The discussion was precipitated by 

the New York police commissioner, who 

hauled the managers of “The Fight" and 

«<The Lure” into court, and ultimately suc- 

ceeded in toning down the latter play and 

removing a part of the offending second 

act in the former. Meanwhile Anthony 

Comstock was equally bus making trou- 
ble for the novel “Hagar Revelly.' 


“The Lure" was entirely concerned 
with the story of a shopgirl driven by 
financial need into a house of prostitution, 
and rescued only just in time. One act 
showed the interior of this house. The 
objectionable part of “The Fight" (a 
melodrama written by Bayard Veiller, 
author of "Within the Law") was con- 
fined to a single act; but this act was 
a particularly unsavory revelation of a 
similar Setubliahintent wherein an in- 
nocent young girl was locked up, to be 
discovered by her own father who had 
come for anything but purposes of rescue. 
“The Lure,"—written by George Scar- 


borough, at one time a special investi- 
gator for the Government,— it should in 
fairness be stated, was apparently put 
forth with honest intention, as a human 
document. The loathsome act in “The 
Fight," on the other hand, was apparently 
put in for purposes of sensation, since it 
formed no integral part of the drama and 
was not conceived of in the original 
version. 

But these two plays were far from ex- 
hausting the list of dramas which dealt 
with sex unpleasantly. A disgusting and 
crude affair called “To-day,” translated 
from the Yiddish, was brought up to 
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Broadway; Holbrook Blinn reopened his 
Princess Thenie with five one-act plays, 
at least two of which were frankly nasty; 
and other efforts were made by those 
noble souls, the managers, to take ad- 
vantage of the new liberty which seems 
to have been granted the stage and 
literature in general. : 


I* IS high time we considered the whole 

question seriously. We are a nation 
of theatergoers and of readers. While 
we cannot be expected to keep all our 
plays and books suited to the very young 
person, we have nevertheless got to 
reckon with the young person. We have 
surely got to make an effort to ascertain 
what is the probable result of all this 
public talk about illicit sex relations, and 
to find some method of estimating the 
genuine moral values of such plays, and 
of preventing those which are deemed to 
have an evil effect. At present the only 
definite method is that of police censor- 
ship, which is bungling, inefficient, and 
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more than half the time hits the wrong 
plays altogether. Free speech must be 
permitted on the stage—to those who are 
qualified to speak. But no sane person 
could say that most of the writers whose 
work has deluged the New York stage 
this past autumn were so qualified. What 
are we going to do about it? 

There are, and always have been, three 
points of view in judging art works which 
deal with the more physical phases of the 
sex problem, and with the problem of 
evil. Like all points of view, these 
represent three temperaments. ‘The first 
is the artist’s. The artist (and by the 
artist we here mean anyone who judges 
art works by the sheer esthetic standard) 
says that anything may be a subject for 
art, provided it is well handled. The 
sole test is: ‘What has the artist tried to 
do, and how well has he done it? Nothing 
is immoral in art except bad art! This is 
the famous doctrine of art for art's sake. 
Te by this standard the novels of 


'Annunzio are acceptable, for no one 


The last act of “The Lure," showing the escape of the girl, Mary 


Nash, from a house of prostitution. 


This play—the most successful of 


all the white-slave plays—was written by a former government investigator 


can deny that the artist has triumphantly 
brought off what he set out to achieve; 
“The Follies of 1913" are bad, however, 
solely because there is no art in them. 
This is not a point of view which, in the 
nature of things, is held by the majority. 
It belongs to a sophisticated class and is 
not without a touch of esthetic pharisaism. 
Yet, on the other hand, those who have 
fought for it indubitably have enlarged 
the sphere of art and kept it from the 
prison bars of Puritanism. 


"THE second point of view—and by far 
the most generally held in Saxon 
lands—is based on a complicated system 
of taboo which has grown up through cen- 
turies upon centuries of religious thought 
and social customs, till it is held by millions 
who are totally unconscious of its origin. 
According to this point of view it is often 
all right to look at a spade, but never right 
to mention it. An exaggerated impor- 
tance is put upon the power of words, 
and while the frivolous female exposures 
of burlesque are passed lightly by, or even 
the bantering indecencies of imported 
French farce awake no ire, the serious 
words of serious books and plays are un- 
sparingly condemned. The reason is 
that these latter works have an unes- 
capable air of reality about them. In 
them art is getting to be quite too serious 
a matter. i is too much like life. We 
wouldn’t talk about such things in our 
arlors, so we mustn’t on the stage or in 
books. What Henry James calls ''the 
decent privacy of the imagination" is 
unknown to those who hold this point of 
view. They feel a personal deflement 
in considering all subjects which to them 
and their ancestors for generations have 
been traditionally taboo. They find it 
equally difficult to look the fact or the 
fiction in the face. 

Ethnologically, of course, this is a 
phase of Puritanism. Practically, it 
sometimes amounts to hypocrisy, and 
certainly it breeds hypocrisy; it keeps up 
the myth of forbidden fruit, and has a 
deleteriously stimulating effect upon the 
young. On the other hand, we must 
admit that this point of view has kept 
our literature and our stage freer from 
lubricity than the literature and stages of 
the Continental races. 

Finally, there is third point of view, 
which those who hold it like to think 
combines something of the esthetic value 
of the first with the morality of the 
second, which tempers art with justice 
and unreasoned moral aversion with 
critical distinctions. This third point of 
view holds that the morality of a work of 
art is ultimately determined by two 
factors, neither of them being the subject 
matter: first, the sincerity and earnestness 
of purpose of the artist, and, second, his 
truth to the facts of life—in short, to the 
successful combination of honesty and 
skill. 

If, therefore, an artist elects to treat, 
let us say, such a tabooed subject as 
prostitution, the holders of this view- 
point would ask two questions of his 
work: first, did he choose this subject 
honestly, with the intention of letting us 
see a little more clearly the workings of 
this terrible fact in our civilization? and, 
secondly, has he told the truth, is his 

icture a fair one, so that it does not 
breed false impressions? If he chose his 
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The big scene in “The Fight,” when the young girl tells of being locked up in 
a house and discovered by her father. Margaret Wycherly, the star and in private 
life the wife of Bayard Veiller, the author of the piece, stands at the extreme left 


subject in order to create a sensation, in 
order to lure the curiosity seekers, the 
Peeping Toms, into the playhouse or to 
buy his book, then the work will show it, 
and from our third point of view will be 
immoral, no matter how artistic it may 
be or how truthful. As much in art as 
anywhere else, less what you do than how 
you do it matters. The spirit saves. 


JE IS this third point of view which is 
most generally held by those people 
who honestly objected to the suppression 
of “The Lure,” and in past years to the 
suppression of “The Basiest Way" in 
Boston, and “Mrs. Warren's Profession" 
in New York. It is unquestionably the 
point of view of those who desire a broader 
and freer literature and stage for the 
serious discussion of all topics of social 
importance, without desiring the loose 
license of the Continent. And, as we 
have said, it is a point of view which the 
fair-minded, thinking man finds it very 
difficult not to share, even when uncon- 
scious tradition, perhaps, makes him balk 
at such a drama as “The Lure." 

It is this point of view, surely, which 
justifies the public performance of 
Brieux’s "Damaged Goods,” a play 
dealing powerfully, frankly and in medical 
solemnity with the curse of venereal 
diseases, but possibly without that 
technical perfection the disciples of art 
for art's sake would demand. The 
subject is taboo, and double taboo. But 
the facts are truthfully set forth, and set 
forth in such a way that they inspire 
thought. They do not pander to peep- 
ing curiosity; they rather shock, abash 
it. We feel the author's moral sincer- 
ity and reasoned judgment behind all he 
says. . 
What do we mean when we say that a 
play or a book “teaches a moral lesson ?"— 
for it is often the “moral lesson" plea 


.unattractive, 


which is put forward in extenuation of 
sex works. Merely to have virtue tri- 
umph in the end is not necessarily to 
teach a lesson. You do not teach geog- 
raphy to a child when you simply show 
him a map. He has to understand this 
map, to grasp its meaning imaginatively. 
Just so with the “lesson” in a work of 
art. It is only taught when the reader 
or spectator grasps imaginatively the 
meaning of the work and enters fully 
into the mood intended by the artist. 
The mood intended by Brieux in “ Dam- 
aged Goods" was one of horrified resolve 
that the awful sins of ignorance should 
no longer prevail, to ruin human lives, 
and his play does teach a lesson. The 
mood intended by “Mrs. Warren's Pro- 
fession" was one of ironic scorn for a 
society which does not give virtue the 
necessary material rewards to make vice 
and that mood ‘comes 
over.” The mood intended by “The 
Lure” had far less of irony in it, but 
otherwise it appears to have been much 
the same. 

But did that mood come over? In 
one sense it did. The play intentionally 
pandered to no vicious curiosity, and 
only shocked sorrow for the heroine was 
inspired. But the play was not written 
with the wisdom and restraint of Mr. 
Shaw’s drama. It overdid the physical 
horror and it overstated the case, because 
every thoughtful person knows that a 
minimum wage will not settle the whole 
question of prostitution. It falsified b 
sentimentalizing—an error Shaw avoided. 
In other words, “The Lure" was a violent 
example, strained out of the context of 
life. “The Lure" was not an immoral 
play, perhaps, but it was an unnecessary 
play. It did not shed enough real light 
on a terrible evil to make its loss to the 
community one greatly to be mourned. 

However, its production brings home 


another point in our topic: To the people 
who hold this third point of view, it seems 
ridiculously obvious that a book or a play 
which treats seriously and honestly of 
“forbidden” subjects, without any sensual 
allure, and inspires in the beholder what 
we may call mental emotions, rather than 
physical ones, is at least no more ‘‘im- 
moral" and no more harmful than a book 
or play which hints at these subjects 
with a grin, or awakes physical emotions 
by physical appeals. 

In short, to be frank and honest, which 
play is more likely to cause a young man 
to leave the theater for a worse place— 
“The Lure," with its terrible, if exag- 
gerated, picture of an innocent girl en- 
meshed in the toils of poverty and driven 
toward prostitution, or the Ziegfeld 
“Follies,” with its parade of more than 
half-naked chorus girls grinning over the 
footlights their most alluring smiles, or 
a farce in which infidelity is made the 
butt of jests, and every closed door on 
the stage winks at forbidden things? 


PROFESSOR MUNSTERBERG, in a 

recent Sunday newspaper article, 
banned indiscriminately all the recent 
"red light" dramas, and all dramas on 
tabooel subjects, because, he said, no 
matter how serious they may be, they 
are an excitation to youth. I fancy most 
men, thinking back honestly over their 
own adolescence, will recall instances 
when they were attracted by some for- - 
bidden book—a good, serious book—and 
read it. But I think most men will dis- 
agree with the professor that the reading, 
if it really was a good, honest book, harmed 
them. ouch is bound to explore all 
mysteries, and books and plays are one 
of its guides. The good guide may be a 
blessing. I do not recall that in my 
college days any men read “Tess” or saw 
the play in a libidinous spirit— and we 
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all read it and saw it. But I do recall 
indecent nights at the old Howard Athe- 
nzum, and the much thumbed copy of 
the “Droll Stories" in the club library. 
Putting aside the argument that instead 
of writing all our plays for the children 
we sometimes keep our children at home— 
a perfectly fair argument, by the way— 
it can be truthfully said that the rank 
and file of youth will never be kept in 
ignorance by any taboo of silence, and 
that the soberer and wiser and more 
thoughtful and frank the works are which 
enlighten them, the better for all con- 
cerned. All enlightenment is, of course, 
exciting to youth. But to the grave works 
outh 1s probably. more responsive than 
his elders, as his imagination and 
sympathies are greater. 

And, by the same token, he is also 
more responsive to the gay, the frivolous. 
Does Professor Münsterberg imagine for 
a moment that the light farces and, still 
more, the daring musical burlesques are 


not a revelation and an excitation? And 
they come, moreover, in all the glitter 
of extenuation, all body and no brain! 


PHOTOGRAPH BY WHITE 


To one schoolboy who goes to “ Damaged 
Goods,” fifty will go to the “Follies.” 
For one girl who will go to “The Lure,” 
one hundred will read the latest loose 
fiction in certain popular magazines, and 
magazines which their parents suppose 
are beyond reproach. The present writer 
is connected with a public library where 
the subscription to a certain magazine 
of wide circulation has been canceled 
because of its enticing and glittering 
serials by a certain widely read author, 
which the high school girls were sur- 
reptitiously blushing and tittering over 
in the noon hour. If you are going to 
suppress the one kind of art for the sake 
of the young person, in heaven’s name be 
logical and suppress the other! The 
first at least sometimes has good in it, 
the second little but evil. As a matter of 
fact, “The Lure" taught nothing about 
prostitution that "Camille" has not 
taught for three generations, except that 
prostitution is a much more horrible 
thing than the sentimental French classic 
made out. It could not inspire a single 
lustful passion that many managers have 


Emily Stevens and Edwin Arden in “ To-day ”—a disgusting and 
crude play, wonderfully acted by them 


not played upon for a decade. The po- 
lice are sometimes sad blunderers. 


TILL, the matter is not settled yet, 

because for every Brieux to handle 
such topics with honest wisdom and 
skill, you will have a dozen sensation 
mongers coming in under the cloak ot his 
freedom, and every additional liberty 
granted to the serious artist means in- 
evitably an inrush upon the popular con- 
sciousness of turgid trash, and such trash 
does hurt young and old alike. The 
so-called “white slave" revelations, for 
example, which have resulted unquestion- 
ably from an awakened public conscience, 
and which have been spread by some 
serious and worthy pieces of art, have 
also been seized upon by the sensation 
mongers, and a few more stage exhibitions 
like that unsavory act in “The Fight" 
may almost serve, by constant reiteration, 
to make the raw public so accustomed to 
the horrible Fact that its power for 
awakening genuine sympathy will be 
gone. Between an honest frankness of 
speech about natural subjects by wise 
and well-informed men, and a constant 
discussion of them by half-ignorant sen- 
sation mongers, there is a vast difference. 
If we could trust our stage to give over 
these discussions to the right artists, and 
only the right artists, all would be well. 
But wecannot. The stage will not admit 
Brieux and deny Veiller. If we should 
let the police try to regulate matters the 
result would surely be that they would 
deny the wrong man. Moreover, as we 
have seen, the most sensual of all pro- 
ductions, the grosser musical burlesques, 
are never disturbed. Police censorship, 
then, affords us no relief whatever. 

Where are we to look for relief? 

The logical place would be in the 
managers’ offices—if the managers were 
a different type of men. If the managers 
felt their public responsibility, as some 
editors and publishers feel theirs, they 
would soon enough discriminate between 
the true dramas and the smut, between 
the moral and the immoral. If our 
managers had been such men, New York 
would never have been shamed by the 
Benson Players, who refused to include 
it this winter in their American tour be- 
cause of the vile plays flourishing there. 
But they are not such men, most of 
them. komad of realizing their duty 
as public servants, they realize their sup- 
posed opportunity as shopkeepers and, 
taking advantage of the new liberty of 
speech which the new awakening of pub- 
lic interest in sex questions has brought 
about, they hasten to pander to the 
morbid curiosity of the mob. We can 
look to them for no relief. 


NoT the police, then, and not the 
managers, can do the work of cen- 
sorship. 

The influence of press criticism is con- 
siderable, if rightly exercised, but un- 
fortunately it often succeeds in keeping 
from the theater those people who would 
be least harmed by a smutty play, be- 
cause they instinctively avoid such 
things, and sending to the theater those 
who will be harmed, by advertising the 
fact that the play is evil. Sometimes 
silence is a better weapon than attack. 

Personally we believe that the one 

(Continued on page 104) 


T WAS an odd little dinner, nearly 
yet not quite so simple and com- 
fortable as had been designed. The 
baron was there by right; within the 
week he was to be married to little Elise 
Hunting. George Denbury and I were 
there partly for old time's sake, as middle- 
aged friends of the Huntings, partly also 
because Denbury had known the baron 
at Berlin and at London. The two or 
three other men and the four bright- 
faced young irls were all in the city as 
members of the wedding party. 

We had done our best to create an 
atmosphere of old-fashioned friendliness, 
but the somber magnificence of the ma- 
hogany-paneled dining-room and the 
utter sophistication of the two men serv- 
ants worked asin us. Every one of us 
knew that at the moment, on every news- 
stand in Greater New York and the 
suburbs for forty miles around, the names 
of Elise and the baron were displayed in 
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black headlines. We knew, and we 
knew that every serving-maid and boot- 
black in the city knew, that the baron's 
attorneys had been in prolonged consulta- 
tion with Jim Hunting's permanent coun- 
sel; that settlements had been arranged; 
that the baron's properties in eastern 
Prussia were to be rehabilitated with 
certain of the millions that Jim Hunting 
had sagaciously extracted from the con- 
sumers of renovated rubber. 

So it was that despite our best efforts 
the talk flagged a bit. Only the young 
girls were quite themselves. And of 
them all, the widest-eyed, the brightest 
and freshest, the most beautifully uncon- 
scious of everything on earth save herself 
and the wonderful new life that was 
opening before her girlish eyes, was little 
Elise. 

We who had seen her grow up always 
thought of her as little. Denbury and I 
had seen her dance through her childhood 


years like a fairy. We had seen the gentle 
wistfulness and the dawning wonder of 
the teens come into the big blue eyes 
through which a spirit of white innocence 
looked out on a white and innocent world. 
We had seen the long blond braids come 
up and arrange themselves about her 
head in a crown of spun moonlight. 
Elise was nineteen now. She was 
slender—almost slight. One little hand 
lay on the table as I looked at her,—the 
left hand,—and on the third finger was 
the baron's ring, a single perfect stone 
mounted on a circlet of platinum. 

Yes, it was an odd dinner. My glance 
shifted from Elise to the baron, to the 
man who would very shortly carry her 
over the sea. He was more than twice 
her age, yet was distinctly what is termed 
good-looking. Speaking excellent Eng- 
lish, mentally alert, even clever, with an 
expression. of weariness about the eyes 
and an occasional smile that suggested 
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a cynical sort of good humor, he qualified 
easily as a man of the world. 

Dinner was over. The ladies rose, and 
left us to the liqueurs and cigars. Elise 
appeared to my sentimental, middle-aged 
eyes fairly to float out of the room. I 
watched to see if she had a parting glance 
for-the baron, but she seemed hardly to 
know that he was there. This, foolishly 
enough, bothered me. I wanted to be 
sure that she loved him. She did not act, 
in my opinion, like a girl who is, as we 
say, in love. She was excited, yes; but 
something was lacking. 

I glanced at Denbury. We were stand- 
ing about the table. The baron had just 
finished bowing in his graceful Continental 
manner, and was about to clip the end off 
a cigar. Jim Hunting already had his 
cigar in his mouth, and was lighting it. 
The other men were on the point of 
drawing up their chairs. But Denbury 
stood for a moment motionless, looking 
after Elise Hunting as she moved lightly 


I went out. The last thing I saw, the captain was trying to 


and quickly out through the wide door- 
way. His face, tanned from exposure 
to sun and storm in the remotest corners 
of the earth, and with fine wrinkles about 
the eyes, was deeply thoughtful. 


HE STOOD there, his hand on the chair- 
back, until she had gone; then his 
glance flitted to the world-weary face 
of the baron, and a momentary expression 
came into his eyes that I did not under- 
stand at all. Then, recovering the com- 
posure that had carried him to Khartum 
with Kitchener, through the Boer War, 
the Cuban and Philippine campaigns, the 
Greco-Turkish and Russo-Japanese af- 
fairs, and that would shortly be called 
upon to support him amid the discomforts 
and dangers of the Tripoli coast (for he 
was sailing in the morning), Denbury 
seated himself and lighted a cigarette. 
We fell to talking about war. The two 
or three young men were properly im- 
pressed by the presence at the table of a 


famous Continental diplomat who had 
seen much active military service, and of 
the greatest war correspondent America 
has ever produced; and, being impressed, 
they eagerly guided the talk. 

"As a boy I had a chance to enter 
West Point," observed one. “I refused 
because it looked as if there wouldn't be 
any more wars. Peace talk was running 
high then; the The Hague idea appeared 
to be gaining strength; we were cutting 
down our army." He laughed lightly. 
* And ever since there has been the jolliest 
lot of fighting, with a fair prospect now 
that the whole world will be at it before 
long." 

Denbury looked across at the speaker. 

"Aren't you better off as you are? 
Why wish to become a military man?" 

“I suppose—I never thought exactly— 
why, it is the oldest of the professions. 
It has standards of courage and honor. 
It offers brilliant opportunities." He 
broke off with an embarrassed little 
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keep her quiet with one arm while he unbuckled his sword-belt 


laugh. “I suppose it appeals to me be- 
cause it is the most picturesque and at- 
tractive game in the world. Perhaps, 
too, because the soldier is the defender of 
home and state, and as such commands 
epee everywhere." 

enbury slowly shook his head. His 
intensely serious manner struck me as 
rather out of tune with the occasion. 
Usually he was urbanity itself. I saw 
Jim Hodie glance quizzicall at him. 
And the baron flashed a quick glance 
across the table. 

"You think differently?" asked the 
young man, with surprise as well as 
terpen in his voice. 

enbury looked thoughtfully about the 
table. His eyes rested last and longest 
on the famous diplomat with the tired 
eyes, the man who appeared so little like 
a happy bridegroom. He shook his head. 
“I think differently," he said. ‘To- 
morrow I leave for another war—a mean 
little war. There will be nothing glorious 


in it; just slaughter and loot and lust, just 
the lowest, beastliest instincts let loose to 
ravage as they please. It will be hell. 
War is hell. There is nothing to be said 
for it, nothing at all. My friend the 
baron knows what I mean. He, like me, 
has been through it." 

At this the diplomat raised his eyes 


and gravely bowed. 
“I NEVER see a military parade now,” 
Denbury wenton, “I neversee the flags 
waving, hear the bands playing, without 
wanting to step right out and tell people 
what it all means. I never see a young 
girl fall under the spell of a uniform and 
a trim West Point figure without wanting 
to take her aside and tell her what this 
business of killing really is. But the truth 
is so revolting that they won’t listen. 
They wouldn’t believe me if they did.” 
“Why don't you tell us?" asked the 
young man who had spoken before. 
“Im going to tell you," replied Den- 


bury, “and in the form of a story. It 
was just a little episode of the Boxer 
row at Peking. But I have seen hundreds 
of other episodes that were as bad. This 
particular one happens to be interesting, 
thatis all. The villain of my little story 
was not really a villain at all. He was, 
normally, a decent chap. I liked him. 
But the spirit of war had got him. 

“After the relief of the legations and 
the flight of the court in 1900, you will 
recall that a number of ‘punitive ex- 

editions’ were sent out from Peking. 
f accompanied the largest of them, the 
one that went south along the line of the 
railroad toward Pao-ting-Fu. The officer 
in command of one column of this force 
was a man I had seen a good deal of at 
Tientsin and Peking, and as he was a 
dashing and interesting person I trav- 
eled with him. 

“We rested at noon one day in a typical 
little Chinese city, a square mile of gray- 
brown brick buildings enclosed within a 
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thirty-foot wall. Our men went through 
the streets in small detachments, drivin 

the inhabitants into their shops an 

houses, helping themselves to odds and 
ends of food, and incidentally looting 
a bit. There was a good deal of indis- 
criminate killing of course. One group 
of soldiers, I recall, had found a heads- 
man’s sword, and were having an amusing 
time trying to chop off heads in the native 
fashion." 

“Oh, I say!" protested a man who 
had hitherto been silent. “You don’t 
mean to say that white troops were killing 
wantonly, merely for sport?” 

Denbury bowed. “I mean precisely 
that, and a lot more. Mind you, I’m 
not going to tell the worst things, the 
things that I have repeatedly seen done 
to old people and children—and to 
women. Oh, the things that I have seen 
doneto women! It would be no use trying 
to tell you. . 
lieve me, your minds would close them- 
selves to the facts. You gentlemen who 
move in respectable commercial and sub- 
urban circles simply cannot conceive the 
facts, the literal, brutal facts. The psy- 


Even if you wish to be- . 


chology of war, I tell you, is not norrnal. 
It lies close to the realm of pathology. 
“On this occasion the captain in com- 
mand rode through the narrow streets 
of the city, I wit 
what appeared to be the richest house in 
the place. Outwardly it was like all the 
others, merely a gray-brown wall and a 
little gate house with a tiled roof, but over 


'the wall we could see trees. 


"7T HE captain called a sergeant and in- 
dicated this house. The sergeant took 
six or eight men, and after a preliminary 
shout battered in the heavy wooden gate, 
and entered, followed by his men. Soon 
we heard sounds of a general fight and 
a few shots; then for a little time there 
was silence. When the sergeant re- 
turned he was wiping the blood from a 
skin wound on the side of his head. 
““All clear, sir, he said, saluting. 
"'Very good, Sergeant, replied the 
captain. And he asked me to join him 
at luncheon. 
"A Chinese house of the better class 
is never more than one story in height, 
but may have a considerable number of 


him, until he found : 


open courtyards, each surrounded by 
porches and rooms. There were five such 
quadrangles in this house, connected by 
corridors. As we passed along one of 
the corridors we came upon some broken 
furniture and other evidence of a scuffle. 
'The sergeant, with a muttered apology, 
stepped ahead of us to close a door that 
had swung open; but I was close behind 
him, and before the door closed I saw 
the bodies of several men that had been 
thrown in there, presumably with the 
idea of removing such unpleasant objects 
from our sight. For an officer to be dis- 
turbed by the spectacle of dying and dead 
men on the field of battle or of pillage 
would be thought unmanly, but when at 
luncheon in a E eaurtul dwelling his supe- 
rior taste as an educated being is a quality 
that sergeants may reasonably recognize 
and respect." 

The youngest man at the table, one 
who had not before spoken, here broke in- 
to the narrative with, “What was the na- 
tionality of these troops, Mr. Denbury?” 

“If you please," replied the war corre- 
spondent, “I should prefer to evade your 

(Continued on page 98) 


“Help me make a tourniquet, will you? And find the sergeant and tell him to fetch the 


surgeon — there's a good fellow!” 
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Letters From the Field 
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l DID not really begin to have the 
“feel of the West" until I left Indian- 
apolis. I had gone to bed the night 
before feeling tired and Eastern and 

old, and I cannot tell how good it seemed 
the next morning when the train rolled 
out of Indianapolis into the broad and 
open Western country. I saw again the 
familiar cornfields with the sun upon 
them, part of the corn in shocks and brown 
with autumn, and yellow pumpkins not 
yet gathered in, and green fields of late 
turnips, and cattle feeding quietly in the 
wide meadows, and great, generous red 
barns, each with a circular silo at the end 
of it. How restful the distances were to 
the eye, how comfortable and prosperous 
the face of the country! 

By necessity I took a local train out 
of Indianapolis, but I was soon glad of 
it, for at each small station the West 
flowed literally into the car, and through 
it, and out of it. It was a breezy, talka- 
tive, local crowd that knew the conductor 
and joked the brakeman, and called out 
* Hello, Bill!" when it came in and “So 
long, Jim!" when it went out. Two men 
in black slouch hats and necks the color 
of old copper sat down in front of me and 
began talking of the prices of corn and 
hogs and cattle. In the East men manage 
to appear, at first glimpse, more than 
they are; but in the West one must often 
revise his impression upward. These 
were landed men with fields of their own, 
and cattle and buildings, and money in 
the bank. One of them pronounced the 
word Chicago with a familiar twang, as 
though the second syllable were spelled 
** caw"—broad and nich and flat, like the 
prairies. It gave me a curious thrill— 
like getting home. 

“The West again!" I said to myself, 
and I began looking out more intently 
for other signs of it. 

They were not long in appearing. On 
the walls of every small station, often 
on telegraph poles, sometimes on fences, 
once on the door of a little shanty housing 
a hand-car, these words were stenciled 
where they would meet the eye of train- 


men: 
SAFETY FIRST 


I saw the same sign all through the 
Middle West—until it came to seem like 
a symbol of the way of the West. I live 

in New England, and 
The Way 


have to travel much 
of the West on New England rail- 

roads which of late 
have shown themselves to be the most 
dangerous to human life, perhaps, of any 
in the world. We have had great talk 
there of the necessity of more safety in 
travel—and have thus far done nothing 
practical. But in the West, no sooner do 
they think of a thing than they try to do 


it! It's their youth and inexperience, 
I suppose. The East seems to see, first 


of all, the many excellent reasons why a 
thing should not be done, but the West 
sees, first of all, the reasons why it should. 

Two or three years ago the Middle 
West began a campaign to secure greater 
safety in travel, which has had an amaz- 
ing growth. “Safety First" are the 
catchwords. I heard of the movement 
in many places. At Chicago the Associa- 
tion o Caner is behind it, and the 
coroner has appointed a public committee 
to deal with the conditions. All the 
great railroads are interested. The North- 
western has had the work under way for 
three years, and already the results are 
truly notable. Ralph C. Richards, the 
official in charge of the safety service of 
that railroad, shows that in the three 
years ended June 30, 1913, compared 
with the three years ended June 30, 
1910, the records show that: 


93 fewer employees were killed 
6,433 fewer emplovees were injured 
659 fewer passengers were injured 
133 fewer outsiders were killed 

157 fewer outsiders were injured 


The West is actually beginning to think 
first of human life, then of property. And 
when you come to think of it, this is the 
very core and essence of the progressive 
movement of which we have had such 
widespread report—a movement wider 
than any political party.. The germ of 


the new idea is so catching, indeed, that. 


even so-called soulless corporations are 
being inoculated. 

I reached Champaign, Illinois, in the 
afternoon. I stopped at Champaign for 
two reasons: first, to see one of the most 

stimulating menI 
The Men know, Dean Daven- 
That Count port of the Illinois 
Collegeof Agriculture, 
and, second, to see the University of Illi- 
nois, one of the most stimulating of insti- 
tutions. 

I think it is beyond question that the 
most significant expression of Middle 
Western life to-day is the growth of 
interest in education. Certainly nothing 
in the West, not even their surprising 
cities, gives the visitor such a sense 
of life, of power, of understanding, as 
the new state universities. I remember, 
almost twenty years ago, I took a trip in 
much this same region, as a newspaper 
correspondent, to make inquiries as to 
the drift of public opinion. Whom did 
I go to see? Why “a leading banker,” 
“a big railroad man." I dined at the 
club with “one of the most prominent 
business men in ——.” I saw them 
because they were truly the men of their 
time, the vital men. They had the 
power and the influence. The typical 
men of twenty years ago were Rockefeller 
and Armour. They had the admiration 
of the country. The captain of industry 
was the ruling captain. 


But to-day an entirely different sort of 
leadership is appearing in America, and a 
traveler who would see things as they 
are must seek out a wholly different sort 
of man. Goethals of Panama is a type 

of the new leadership: 
Servants Now, the great public serv- 
Not Exploiters .ant. It is in our 

institutions of learn- 
ing that the new leadership is having its 
most notable development. The captain of 
industry has played his part and gone his 
way. Enter now, in a blaze of light, the uni- 
versity president or professor. We elected 
one of them last November to the White 
House, and he, in turn, has brought to his 
assistance many other college presidents 
and professors. Only the other day one of 
the great railroad companies of the nation 
took the unheard-of course of electing a 
university president to its board of 
directors—Hadley of Yale. The satisfied 
public spirit in which it was greeted shows 
to what an extent the people acquiesce 
in the leadership of college men. 

I suppose one of the most distinguished 
living Americans is ex-President Eliot of 
Harvard. Certainly no living American 
speaks with greater authority to thought- 
ful men than he. Another college presi- 
dent, David Starr Jordan, has appeared 
as the leader of the peace propaganda in 
America, and the directing spirits. of 
what is one of the greatest of all our 
national movements—the revival of agri- 
culture, the country life movement—are 
college presidents and deans: President 
Butterfield of Massachusetts, Dean Bailey 
of New York, Dean Davenport of Illinois, 
Dean Russell of Wisconsin, Dean Woods 
of Minnesota, and others. 

Thus the journalist of to-day on his 
" swing-around" . will come closer — in 
many states of the West at least—to a 
clear understanding of the drift of public 
opinion and the progress of public affairs 
by visiting the state universities than in 
any other way. It is without question 
that the greatest social and political force 
in Wisconsin is the University of Wis- 
sin. There is even a body of men in 
that state, mostly of the old group of 
the specially privileged, who are actu- 
ally conducting a campaign against the 
university, charging boss methods, and 
asserting that the state is not running the 
university but the university the state. 

I was deeply impressed, while Dean 
Davenport drove me around, to see the 
wonderful recent de- 
velopment of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. The 


State Univer - 
sities the Pulse 


of the West men who founded 
these institutions 
were truly state- minded men: they 


dreamed large, but none of them large 
enough. No one could have foretold the 
future. Thus Illinois, like every other 
university I visited, has found it necessary 
to have more room. It has been adding 
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hundreds of acres to its campus and farms, 
and the whole institution is growing like 
a boom city. 

Take the College of Agriculture, for 
example, which is a monument to the 
leadership of Dean Davenport. When 
Dean Davenport came to the University, 
nineteen years ago, he was fresh from 
Brazil, where he had gone to organize an 
agricultural college. Before that he had 
been trained both as a student and as a 
professor of agriculture at the Michigan 
agricultural college, and before that he 
had been soundly brought up on a Michi- 
gan farm, knowing intimately the life 
and aspirations of the American farmer. 

When he came to Illinois the school of 
agriculture was little more than a joke. 
It existed only because the Federal 
Government appropriated some twenty 
thousand dollars which had to be ex- 
pended in agricultural experimentation 
and instruction. The state contributed 
not one cent. There 
were three professors 
in the faculty and 
nine students in the 
courses. When Dean 
Davenport asked for a building to cost 
$150,000 it was considered a joke. For nine 
students! Buthegotit. He gotit by the 
sheer force of the idea which inspired him; 
the idea of a truly democratic educational 
system under the control of the state. For 
this he argued early and late; and there 
are few better presentations of the new 
educational idea which permeates the 
West than the addresses which he has 
gathered together in a book called “ Educa- 
tion for Efficiency." 

Well, he got his building,—a very fine 
one for the times,—and more students 
came. This year, instead of three teachers 
there are 135 in the faculty of the College 
of Agriculture and the nine students of 
1895 increased to more than 1,000 in 1913. 
Last year the State of Illinois, which in 
1895 did nothing, appropriated almost 
one million dollars to run the College of 
Agriculture for two years—and this in 
addition to $71,000 from the Federal 
Government. So great, indeed, has been 
the growth, that it has overrun all the 
buildings, and Dean Davenport is now 
working for a new agricultural laboratory 
to cost $2,000,000, and to be the noblest 
structure for the purpose in the world. 

What does all this mean? A private 
college may live for some time on the 


gifts of men who are 
The People dead,or depend on 
Are Behind It 


From “ʻa Joke" 
to Splendid 
Power 


the devotion of 
alumni, or look to 
the propagandist enthusiasm of a church; 
but a state university or college must go 
back to the people every year or every 
two years for the means of subsistence. 
Last winter the legislature of Illinois 
appropriated almost five million dollars 
for the support of its university for two 
years—said to be the largest single appro- 
priation ever made by a state to higher 
education. 

Now, it isn't easy to wring money from 
a popular body for anything that is not 
tremendously vital. Above all things a 
democracy responds to a sense of life 
and power. If the university had not 
given that sense of life—if the people 
had not felt here a power for leadership 
in the state—that money would not have 
been appropriated. The same is true in 


Wisconsin, Minnesota, indeed all through 
the West. These universities are growing 
because the people recognize in them great 
new engines of democratic government. 
Moreover, one has the feeling in visiting 
them that their career has only just begun. 
While many of the private colleges and 
universities are struggling desperately for 
endowments and bequests, the money for 
these great state institutions is being 
appropriated in ever-increasing amounts. 
Tuy have the whole people behind them. 

mparing our civilization with the life 


of re ee one might say that the chief 
interest of the old 
Not the One education was in the 


But the Many development of the 

individual bee, while 
the new education is also profoundly con- 
cerned with the life of the hive. It does 
not consider the student as a thing apart, 
or the university as an institution with- 
drawn from the currents of life—but as 
intimately related. As Dean Davenport 
said to me: 

“Tt is not our object to educate men to 
get the better of some other men, or 
even, consciously, to educate leaders, but 
rather to make citizens who will serve the 
State. If we can inspire our students 
with the feeling that they are a part of 
the movement toward a better civilization, 
leadership will take care of itself." 

The Western universities are succeeding 
because they are opening vast and hitherto 
untapped sources of human energy. 

Their doors are open wide. Any man 
or woman who wants to know anything 
upon any subject is welcome. He may 
come to spend two weeks, as in the farm- 
ers' short courses, or eight years, as in 
the medical courses. Nor is this all, for 
the university does not even wait for the 
people to come to Champaign, but it goes 
out in special trains, or by special lecturers 
or instructors, and carries its influence to 
every little town in the state. It is there 
not to stand aloof but to serve. 

It has always been the dread of the old 
leaders that somehow education would 
be cheapened, that there was something 
about scholarship which must not meet 
the rude breath of the world. I asked 
Dean Davenport at Illinois, President 
Van Hise at Wisconsin and President 
Vincent at Minnesota what effect the 
growth of the new departments of the 
university was having on the old scho- 
lastic courses, and they all answered that 
instead of being crowded to the wall 
these courses were stronger than ever. 
While the number of students taking the 
classical courses has not increased as 
rapidly as the number taking the new 
groups of courses, still they have had a 
healthy increase. And in all these insti- 
tutions the work of the classical courses 
has been revived and strengthened by 
contact with the vivid life of the univer- 
sity. The association between students 
of classical courses and those in agricul- 
tural, engineering, and business has been 
valuable to both. It is significant that 
in Illinois the membership in Greek letter 
fraternities is made up indiscriminately 
of students from all the various courses. 
In short, these universities are strong 
because they reflect not a part of life but 
the whole of it. The University of Illi- 
nois furnishes a cross-section of the entire 
life of Illinois. Even the coal miners, a 
low class of labor, come within the scope 


of the university, for a school to give 
miners a better and more scientific com- 
mand of their trade is already under way. 
Democracy in education is cherished 
by the low cost of instruction. While 
the University of Wisconsin has been 
compelled, owing to the rush of stu- 
dents from other states and from foreign 
lands, to charge tuition to non-resi- 
dents, Illinois University is free to the 
world. The average cost of attendance 
to students is only five hundred dollars 
to six hundred dollars a year, and over 
one third of the men are making all or 
part of their own way. Another influence 
making for democracy is the association 
of country and city students. The older 
education drew men from the country 
and turned them, educated, into the city. 
But the new universities have started 
cross-currents. Over one tenth of the 
men in the College of Agriculture at 
Illinois are from the city of Chicago and 
are going back on 
A “Triumphant the farms. The con- 
Democracy” gestion of cities in 
America has been a 
roblem fruitful of much discussion. 
any foolish schemes for forcing people 
into the country have been proposed; but 
these great colleges of agriculture have 
discovered the only solution. By making 
agriculture a calling so highly developed 
that it calls for the ablest brains and the 
best scientific. knowledge, country life 
becomes so attractive and so profitable 
that people choose to accept it rather 
than to live in the crowded streets of 
cities. Another problem, that of how to 
"keep the boy on the farm," a fertile 
subject for fifty years in America, is 
being simply solved. Send him to col- 
lege! He comes back with the conviction 
that his work is one of the most important 
and most interesting in the world. He 
comes back seeing that it requires, not 
mere dull drudgery, but brains; and that 
the chances for profit as well as for a free 
and wholesome life are better than in any 
average city calling. 
Another great source of power in these 
universities is their constant reaction 
with the life of the state in all its 
phases. In the first place, their leaders 
have, for the most part, come right up 
out of the common life. It seemed to me 
that almost every man I talked with had 
rown up in a cornfield. Both President 
dams of Illinois and President Van Hise 
of Wisconsin were 
farm boys. In the 
second place, mem- 
bers of the faculty of 
these institutions are constantly going out 
into the state, inspiring the lower schools, 
organizing the people, advising farmers or 
factory owners—and coming [det to the 
university dripping with the very life of 
the people, full of enthusiasm. Constant 
renewal of the teacher is a factor too 
often forgotten in education. Here in 
these universities teaching represents only 
about one-third part of the work; the 
other two thirds are devoted to experi- 
mentation and investigation (obtaining 
new knowledge), and to the application 
of knowledge to conditions (extension 
work). So the teacher, and the whole 
university, is constantly revivihed by 
reaction with life. i 
Vital work attracts strong men; and 
(Continued on page 104) 
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Vital Work 


“Who is the man 
beside you? That 
is what I want to 
learn from you, 
Mrs. Orcutt” 


e Womans Law 
By Maravene Thompson 
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PART FOUR 


PROTECT her child, Gail Orcutt determines to save her husband, 

who confessed to her that he killed a friend in a brawl. 
who is a physical counterpart of George Orcutt and who proves to be suffer- 
ing from a complete loss of memory, resulting from a sudden shock. 
Orcutt escapes to France and the stranger is committed to a sanatorium as 
He recovers his health but not his memory, and Doctor Un- 
derwood, who suspects the truth, insists that the supposed George Orcutt re- 
The stranger accepts the identity thrust upon him, even 


the murderer. 


turn to his home. 


that of a murderer. 
son. 


Gail. 


She finds a man 


He believes that Gail is his wife and that Vance is his 
The child comes to love him. Naturally enough, he falls in love with 
He decides to go West, to be away from her, but she persuades him 
to remain because of the child. Soon she realizes that she is falling in love 
with him and her situation becomes intolerable. 
determined to solve the identity of the unknown. 
truth and finds herself unequal to it. 


Doctor Underwood seems 
Gail tries to tell him the 
She is upon the verge ol collapse. 


OCTOR UNDERWOOD looked 
at his visitor critically. The 
puzzled frown on Orcutt's face 
was deeper than ordinary, and 
his usual buoyancy was lacking. They 
were in the doctor's study, an enormous 
high-ceiled room that persisted in look- 


ing big and gaunt despite the combined 
efforts of the occupant and a competent 
decorator to make it look cozy. It faced 
the east; this particular morning it was 
flooded with sunshine, a welcome visitor 
after a week of dull gray days. 

“The sun hasn't been out like this 


since I was at your house," remarked 
the doctor. ‘You were going to sit for 
your picture. Did you bring me the 
proofs?” 

“Yes,” returned Orcutt, and laid an 
envelope on the flat-top desk beside him. 
The doctor reached for it eagerly. He 
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His nerveless hands relaxed. His face grew still more ashen. 


cried hoarsely. 


opened the envelope and ran his eyes 
over the proofs in swift appraisal. 

* How is life going now?" he questioned. 
“Satisfied? Happy?” 

“Underwood,” said the other, “‘if it’s 
a mania that makes my wife afraid of 
me, it’s a mania founded on something 
that’s beyond my ability to overcome. 
She's sick." 

LII You—" 

“I was brutal. But God knows my 
intentions weren't. I want her happi- 
ness. I want to get the sick terror out of 
her eyes. It wrings my heart. I had 
a talk with Mrs. Lorme before coming 
here. She sent for me. I shall take 
Vance to the Lormes’ Florida home after 
his operation. Mrs. Orcutt intends to 
remain in New York. Underwood, I 
want you to treat her. I have consented 
to this arrangement almost wholly. so 
that she may have time to get over her 
fright and be under your care without 
my disturbing presence around.” 

“I never treat a woman,” answered 
the alienist. 

“T know. But you will treat Mrs. 
Orcutt. No other physician could under- 
stand the case as you do.” 

The alienist remained silent for some 


“She is not my— 


“Gail!” he 
Oh—” 


while, his gaze on the proofs in his hands. 
When he spoke it was abruptly. 

“Orcutt, I’m going to give you a blow. 
It has to do with Mrs. Orcutt. I wanted 
her and you to have it out alone. I 
advised you as I did, purposely to try to 
force her hand. I was in hopes that you 
had come to tell me that she had told 
you her trouble. But it's left to me. 
And the only way to give a blow between 
the eyes is to hit out squarely." 

Deftly extracting one of the proofs and 
taking a photograph from the table 
where it lay face downward, Morris 
Underwood handed the two to the 
waiting man. 

Orcutt looked at them, drew them 
nearer to his eyes, looked at them again, 
stared at them with a dull comprehension 
that somehow seeing yet could not believe. 
He gazed from them to the alienist, his 
healthy face pallid and covered with cold 
moisture. 

“These are the pictures of—” 

“Yourself and the ‘other George 
Orcutt’,” ‘completed the alienist in sig- 
nificant tones. 

Fascinated, Orcutt’s eyes returned to 
the pictures, both left face profiles, both 
singularly alike, yet in two respects— 


contour of the backs of the heads and the 
bridge outlines of the noses—so strik- 
ingly unlike that a glance sufficed to 
reveal that they were the likenesses of 
two individuals, not two likenesses of 
one. His nerveless hands relaxed and, 
without his knowledge, the objects he 


had been holding fell to the floor. His 
face grew still more ashen. $ 
"Gail!" he cried hoarsely. “She is 


not my— Oh—" $ 

“Come, let me give you a stimulant,” 
said the physician, fussing over a medical 
case on the desk. 

“Sit down, Underwood.” 
was shaky but peremptory. 
have you known—this?” 

“Since the day you first came here,” 
was the terse reply. 

“You mean that you suspected that 
I was not George Orcutt?” 

“T knew you were not. Let me ex- 
plain. About four days before the 
murder Orcutt and the artist dined at 
Sherry's. I had a table facing them. 1 
was with Doctor Addington. He knew 
the two men by reputation and regaled 
me with their histories, particularly 
Emmet's, whose paintings he praised 
extravagantly—the doctor goes in for 
art and likes to think himself a con- 
noisseur. I was mentally fagged and 
enjoyed the gossip as I do a French novel 
when I'm tired. 

“T sat where I had a perfect left face 
view of Orcutt. I studied his head 
carefully, an instinctive habit, and would 
have known it in forty years, and when 
and where I saw it. I studied Emmet’s 
also—a much better head then Orcutt’s. 
I was interested in reading about the 
murder and rather amused over the plea 
of insanity. My opinion of Orcutt ex- 
cluded a sensibility that would succumb 
to a shock. But Allen Scott, one of the 
alienists who examined him is a wonder 
in his line and beyond any bribery. I 
was really disturbed over the matter. 
On top of this I was asked to receive the 
patient in my hospital. It was full, but 
so great was my interest that I gave up 
my bedroom to you and stacked up here 
in the study till I had a vacant room." 

The narrator stopped to draw a chair 
forward for his feet, then tilted himself 
back comfortably. 

“My brother alienists, the State, the 
wife, said that you were George Orcutt. 
I received you as George Orcutt, doctored 
you as George Orcutt, dismissed you as— 
George Orcutt.” 

"Why?" ; 

The doctor smiled and directed his 
gaze a few moments to the window 
opposite and the view of snow-covered 
fields beyond. 

“Lucas Emmet was dead, justice 
thwarted or righted could not help him. 
It resolved itself into a question of 
whether I should accept or challenge 
a lady’s word.” 

His listener shrank as one who is ex- 
pecting a blow. 

" Underwood,” said he in a tense voice, 
*we will leave Mrs. Orcutt out of the 
discussion." 

“You are willing then that the whole 
matter should drop right here?" ques- 
tioned his friend, his voice hardening 
perceptibly. “For that is how it stands. 
We must face things as they are or close 
the case without further discussion. Mrs. 


The voice 
“How long 
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Orcutt knows you are not her husband; 
she is purposely using you as a tool to 
save the real Orcutt, and she is not play- 
ing her game squarely. She forced 
George Orcutt's name and vile reputation 
on you. Hers was a desperate situation; 
we'll not criticize her on that score. But 
when she wantonly arouses in you a 

assion destructive of your peace and 
happiness she is going beyond the rules 
of even a game like hers.” 

“Think! Think!" muttered the hoarse 
voice. “The horror of these months for 
her!” 

"Her? Think of yourself! Who are 
you? Who, besides yourself, is being 
sacrificed for her benefit?" 

The alienist smiled ironically at Orcutt’s 


bewildered look. The bewilderment 
changed to blank horror. 
“There is someone waiting. . . . I 


have always somehow known. . . He 
shivered slightly. ‘Who is—it, Under- 
wood?” 

“God knows!” was the grave response. 
“I know only that you are not George 
Orcutt. I have endeavored without be- 
traying the secret to find out wlio you 
may be. No institution in the city or 
environs, public or private, has record of 
such as you on its books. My adver- 
tisements, carefully worded so as not to 
tell anything to those who did not know 
you, would surely have brought answer 
from one who did. I have learned noth- 
ing except the mere fact that you are 
not the man you are claimed to be. Nor 
have I formed a hypothesis. Mrs. 
Orcutt knows and Mrs. Orcutt must 
tell." 

Orcutt did not answer directly. He 
sat a long while in stony silence. Then 


he laughed, a jarring, hideously mirthful - 


outburst. 

“T accept the róle of George Orcutt. 
I shall go away alone and leave her in 
peace. And you shall leave her in peace, 
do you hear?" 

he doctor folded his arms and gazed 

steadily at his friend. Morris Under- 
wood's childhood had been bleak, devoid 
of sentiment and almost devoid of tender- 
ness; in budding manhood he had fallen 
in love with a worldly woman who had 
played with him in the thoughtlessly 
cruel way that some women delight in— 
using him as a foil to quicken an unre- 
sponsive admirer to action. The youth 
Underwood emerged from this affair a 
man, his heart encased in a steel covering 
that made him impervious to woman's 
most alluring witcheries. Nor was it 
unsheathed to anyone. He espoused 
reason, gave himself wholly to his pro- 
fession and viewed humanity in two 
aspects: patients on whom to lavish his 
surpassing skill, and crowds apart from 
himself to study for his enlightenment 
and amusement. But he had dammed, 
not dried up, the love stream within him. 
From the first encounter with his patient 
known as George Orcutt, trickles of 
affection began to find their way through 
unsuspected crevices, trickles that grew 
rapidly to veritable pools of affection—a 
tender, indulgent, unselfish affection that 
was willing to give all and ask nothing. 
He was Jacob and this his Benjamin. 

Orcutt's haggard face flushed under 
his compassionate gaze, flushed, then 
crinkled to a sort of a ghostly humor. 

“Im an ingrate, Underwood. And a 


fool. I know it. Only—I'm willing to 
be both ingrate and fool to help her." 

* But not a scoundrel," answered the 
other quickly. 

Pallor settled on Orcutt's forehead and 
cheeks again. 

“You think there is—someone? . . . 
A—a—wife perhaps? . . . But no! Gail 
would never have consented—” 

"Bah!" grunted the alienist. “A 
female will sacrifice anyone to save her 
young. It was for the boy's sake, not 
the husband's, she consented to play such 
a hazardous game. You say you feel 
that there is someone waiting for you. 
Are you willing to go on in ignorance of 
who it is—letting the someone wait— 
wife?—child ?—" 

There was a stony silence. 


XXII 


“THERE is no wife," said Orcutt, 

positively, at length. “When you 
first told me about Gail and Vance it 
brought no feeling of my being husband 
and father. The thought was new, 
alien, and it took me weeks after I knew 
them, to feel that they were really mine. 
With love came the natural feeling of 
possession. But—there is someone. From 
the beginning I have had a sense of be- 
ing wanted somewhere else, that someone 
is waiting for me.” 


( | ‘) K 


He carried her up the broad stairs into her 


“I have kept a record and have found 
in every instance that your ‘feelings’ are 
accurate barometers,” said the alienist. 
“You ‘felt’ that Orcutt’s possessions, his 
manner of living, his friends and servants 
and paramours, all his past, had never 
belonged to you. Not once have you 
‘felt’ an intimacy with things and people 
in your new life. The greatest joke of 
all to you at first was the thought of a 
wife and child. I think we may safely 
trust the mute expressions of your sub- 
conscious memory to guide us. I be- 
lieve, therefore, that you have no wife or 
child, and have believed it from the time 
I first told you of Mrs. Orcutt and Vance. 
You have lived an active out-of-door 
life and it is not unlikely that it is your 
work that is calling to you, the ‘someone’ 
a possible partner or employer. I have 
eliminated the idea of a mother, for 
mother-love would have found you if 
you came from the other end of the 
earth. I was trying to bluff you into 
doing for a wife what I now fear you will 
not willingly do for yourself, a contingenc 
I had not counted on. You see,” wit 


quiet scorn, "I forgot that you might 
belong to the braying class.” 

Orcutt rose, his hands clasped loosely 
behind him. He walked to the fireplace, 
turning his back on the sputtering logs. 
He measured glances with his friend in 
a deliberate, uncompromising way. 


room. As he laid her down 
her eyelids fluttered open 
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“I shall protect her. And the boy. 
They are mine in spirit." 

“You are mine in spirit, I shall pro- 
tect you," muttered the doctor under his 
breath. Aloud he questioned: 

“How long will you be content to go 
on not knowing who you are?" 

Orcutt walked to a window, stood a 
few minutes, walked to another, still in 
meditation, turned abruptly, his face 
distorted with misery. 

“I taste the hell of it already. I must 
know who I am, who is waiting. It is 
not an employer, not a partner, it is a— 
woman.” 

“Sister, sweetheart, friend, who?” 
plied the alienist, stopping after each 
word, watching, intently the haggard 
face. 

“T don't know," was the dismal answer. 
“I only know that there is a woman who 
needs me. Her name is Victoria. Last 
Wednesday I heard a woman in the park 
call ‘Victoria’ to a child, and I had some- 
thing of the same sensation as when I 
uttered the word ‘gorilla.’ That is, it 
seemed as though I was about to remem- 
ber, that something inside my brain was 
loosening. But there was no terror 
aroused by the name, only—tenderness."' 
The perspiration ran from his face." 

“Pray your good angel she is a sweet- 
heart and that she is still waiting for you, 
ready to heal your wounds," uttered the 
doctor fervently. "Although," he added, 
“there may be no wounds to heal. When 
memory of your past returns your con- 
sciousness may revert to the point where 
memory was lost, and start from there 
as though there had been no lapse of 
time between. The experiences of the 
intervening months may be completely 
lost. You may wake to find Mrs. 
Orcutt, Vance, myself, all those you now 
know, utter strangers." 

Orcutt clutched the table for support. 
“Not that!" he cried. 

“Why not?” growled the doctor. “Bet- 
ter lose all memory of the woman "than 
wreck your life with an unsatisfied 
passion. Mrs. Orcutt is not for you.” 

“Underwood!” Orcutt was at his 
side, a compelling hand on his arm. “No 
matter what happens, save to me my 
consciousness of the life I have lived as 
George Orcutt. I want it all, even its 
torment. Don't rob me of her and 
Vance, don't rob me of yourself, don't— 
don't! If I should awaken only to the 
past you can synthesize my present ex- 

erience with my past— Yes, you can! 

y some artifice of the alienist you can 
connect the side stream of consciousness 
with the main stream. It has been done. 
It can be done by you for me. Promise 
me, my friend." 

“The other woman who is waiting?” 
said the doctor. "If it is a sweetheart? 
If you are bound? If your life would be 
worth more to—not yourself—but to 
society, by losing the side stream, what 
then?" 

* Promise me," reiterated Orcutt. 

"Ican't. As your physician I question 
any external power over you. As your 
friend I would wish you to forget Mrs. 
Orcutt at any cost to myself. I have 
seen too many wrecks caused by the 
machinations of soulless woman, to aid 
voluntarily in your damnation. Instead 
of assisting I should rather—" 

"Not so fast," came imperiously. 


“The whole matter rests with me. It is 
for me to determine my own course. If 
I choose damnation, it is not for you to 
gainsay me. And as for another woman— 
if there is one I am bound to, God help 
me! I'll do my duty toward her after- 
ward—if I know. But Mrs. Orcutt shall 
not be sacrificed to her or to you or to 
anyone in this world. Do you under- 
stand me?" 

“Get Mrs. Orcutt to reveal her secret; 
she shall not keep it," announced Under- 
wood in a tone of finality. 

e ou mean that you would publicly 
betray her?" 

“If necessary. It is one thing for her 
to save her husband and shield her son 
from shame—I can and did admire her 
fortitude, her brigand bravery. It is 
another thing for her to injure an innocent 
man, to wreck the happiness of another 
human creature." 

Without replying, Orcutt walked to 
the chair he had vacated, seated himself, 
chin resting on his chest, a hand auto- 
matically plucking the loose flesh be- 
tween the eyes, his habitual attitude 
when in deep meditation Doctor Under- 
wood had failed to take into account the 
alchemy of love, its blinding, stupefying 
power. He had expected his friend to 
shout with delight over the gladsome 
news that he was not George Orcutt; he 
had thought to deal with a man frantic 
with eagerness to learn his true identity; 
he had believed that he would descend 
upon the woman and hotly demand his 
secret, his infatuation killed at a blow by 
knowledge of her perfidy and wanton 
playing with his affections. 

Yes; it was grimly funny. He had 
made the mistake of judging this man by 
himself. His own love had died and hate 
had been born the very hour he knew he 
was deceived by his temptress. There 
had been no pity, only a relentless scorn 
that yet lived—shadowing his regard for 
all women. : 

“Why did you not keep me here and 
save these complications, knowing I was 
not George Orcutt?" asked the other 
with seeming abruptness. 

The alienist started from his reverie. 
Then his face lighted with the fond look 
a father wears over the cleverness of a 
precocious child. He chuckled softly. 

“A pertinent question. The answer 
simple, though. knew Mrs. Orcutt's 
hand and 'called, not knowing her 
ability to bluff. You were a sound man, 
ready to take your place in the world, 
to keep you here longer would have been 
an injustice. 

"And Mrs. Orcutt ‘raised’ me and 
‘called.’ 
into a confession. 


I had expected to force her 
I was magnanimously 


prepared to make terms with her, giving . 


er time, if his place of residence required 
it, to get her fusband beyond the arm 
of the law. He was then and is now 
in Paris. Wait, we'll discuss that later. 
I had not then found him or I might have 
called Mrs. Orcutt’s bluff—I say might, 
for I'm not sure I shouldn't have done 
just as I did. Ilike gameness. She was 
frightened stiff, yet she never batted an 
eye. 

Y Not knowing where the real Orcutt 
was and having nothing but my bare 
word against hers I decided on playing a 
waiting game, feeling that she would 
soon find you too much to handle and 


would voluntarily confess, making what 
terms she could. You, of course, will 
think it strange, but I didn't apprehend 
your losing your heart to her. Because I 
didn't thrill at her beauty and attractions, 
I overlooked the obvious; I forgot that it 
was youth and youth, and the danger of 
such propinquity to a boy's inflammable 
mind. And you were so close-lipped I 
didn't know of your passion till it was 
beyond my power to save you. When 
a man wants to be damned he usually 
is. 

Orcutt’s lips set doggedly. à 
“If you call it being damned to love a 
woman, all right. An hour ago I believed 
that Gail Orcutt was my wife. I shall 
defend her as truly now as I should have 
defended her then, had you or anyone 
else attempted to harm her." 

The men measured glances. The phy- 
sician smiled Bione even while his 
eyes remained cold. 

“Mrs. Orcutt must tell what she 
knows,” he said. “The consequences of 
her confession depend on herself. I shall 
not go out of my way to harm her, nor to 
help her. As Í told you once before, I 
do not care about Mrs. Orcutt. I am 
interested now in but one thing—to get 
her to confess the truth and the whole 
truth." 

Orcutt rose, preparatory to departure, 
and stood with clenched hands, beads of 
moisture breaking from his forehead. 
* Do you understand, Underwood, that 
I have lost my wife—my wife!” 

The alienist sat with head bent in deep 
thought long after the door closed. 

“Tf only he has lost her," he muttered. 
“Tf only he has!” 


XXIII 
FASTENING George Orcutt’s big 


mink-lined overcoat about him, the 
man who had learned he was not George 
Orcutt stopped before entering the 
waiting limousine and gazed at it in a 
curious, retrospective way. Bryan the 
chauffeur, richly fur-clad, revealing the 
wealth of the owner as fully as the 
sumptuous car, ran quickly from the 
near-by spot where he had been chatting 
with an attendant. 

“Anything wrong with the machine, 
Mr. Orcutt?” 


“Home, sir?” 

“Home?” repeated the other with 
peculiar inflection. “‘Yes, home, Bryan,” 
said he, entering the limousine, shivering 
strangely as the man tucked the fur robe 
about him. 

* Home—wife—child ?" 

Something came to his throat, so un- 
usual a something that it was a few 
moments before he recognized it for a 
sob. He ached with misery. He wanted 
his wife, wanted her with a fierce longing 
like fever. It was unbelievable that she 
was "ot his wife, unbelievable that she 
had borne the boy, his boy, for another! 
He felt himself shrivel with the scorching 
anony of that thought. His misery be- 
fore had been but a zephyr. 

It came to him, but came dully, lying 
tasteless in his mouth, that his body and his 
soul were free of the sins of George Orcutt. 
He had never been faithless to her. No! 
But neither had she lain in his arms! 

` (Continued on page 85) 
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Peter M. Hoffman 


Coroner of Cook County, Illinois, who has reduced the 
number of his inquests by working to prevent accidents. 
His hobby is public safety in thoroughfares and factories 
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Peter M. Hoffman 
HEN the Bull Moose ran his 


tumultuous way through Il- 
linois, one lone Republican 
official in Cook County, which 
is Chicago— plus, was returned to office. 

That unique and isolated member of 
the G. O. P. was the Hon. Peter M. 
Hoffman, coroner; more commonly called 
Pete, Hoffman being a proper politician. 
Other Republicans were elected, but it 
was by the mercy of the Moosers. Not 
so with Pete. Buc this was not sur- 
prising. The coroner acquired the habit 
of reélection, how long ago only a sound 
memory can tell. He began by being 
something in the village of Desplaines. 
'The Desplainites fell into the habit of 
voting for him, and with the aid of that 
crafty former governor, Charles S. 
Deneen, the citizens of Chicago soon 
slipped into the wake of the villagers, 
and they, too, voted for Hoffman. 

But the coroner has other distinctions. 
The report of his office has been read by 
seven thousand school-teachers, which 1s 
a considerable achievement for anybody's 
report. It is in the hands of ever 
teacher in the schools of Chicago. lt 
is not with the teachers by political 
courtesy. An order of the alert and com- 
manding superintendent of schools, Mrs. 
Ella Flagg Young, placed it there. 

Mrs. Young found that the coroner had 
some very good suggestions about avoid- 
ing dangers. She told the teachers to 
read the report; to continue to read it; 
and then to iterate the perusal. She 
ordered them to gather the youngsters 
together twice daily and within five hours 
to deliver fourteen thousand lectures on 
how not to be run over by street cars or 
injured by swift automobiles. 

For “Pete” has hooked his political 
cart to an idea. It is a big idea. Like 
the star which a New Englander wanted 
to domesticate for the use of the wagons 
of that region, its ebullient energy has 
dragged Hoffman through the figurative 
nation. : 

The idea is Public Safety. 

While the emoluments able office may 
be alluring, the state of being a coroner 
cannot be said to be the most gleeful in 
the world, so Hoffman began to think 
Public Safety. It is not exactly fair to 
say he began, because there has not been 
a time when he was not thinking about 
ways of reducing his duties. He began 
with suggestions to makers of lifts, and 
elevator accidents have been decreasing 
for years. He thought about gas stoves, 
and the manufacturers took to his hint. 
But the job kept on growing. Plainly 
the random dicta which he had been 
scattering about to county commissioners, 
to legislatures, and to general humanity 
weren't sufficient. More people were 
getting killed every minute. An injury 
every sixteen seconds was one of the ways 
of stating the evil case. 

Hoffman counted up his inquests. He 
found that during eight years of office 
they numbered 38,020. He began ana- 
lyzing his records. Automobile accidents 
in particular were evidently increasing. On 
one day, September 7th last, they killed 
eight people and injured ten in Chicago. 

Hoffman prepared a table of traffic 
troubles which have resulted in accidental 
deaths. Here it is for the past four years: 


Steam roads . . . .. 3,022 
Automobiles and motor cycles — 433 
Street railways 1,495 
Elevated railways 134 
Vehicles . 502 


These figures unadorned aren't very 
exciting; the coroner went further. Are 
railroads killing more or fewer people? 
Are street car accidents on the increase 
or decrease? He found that the railways 
were reducing their accidents through 
education and through safety devices, 
but the street accidents were piling up 
like a French peasant’s savings account. 

Seventy-five per cent. of the street 
mishaps occur in the middle of blocks. 
Hoffman discovered that the pedestrian 
public may be nearly as reckless as 
drivers and he said that both driver and 
walker should respect the rights of the 
road. But traffic is only a small part of 
the inquest job. Industrial accidents are 
more serious; the numbers of the slain 
are greater, and the ill that follows in the 
wake of the annihilation of the workman 
is more confounding. 

The thought of a commission for a bold 
attack upon moving dangers occurred to 
the coroner. Forthwith the Public Safety 
Commission of Chicago and Cook County 
was organized, the mayor heading the 
commission. The Association of Com- 
merce backed it enthusiastically; the 
City Club gave it their data; then the 
big railroads, the street car companies, 
preachers, doctors and everybody who 
knew or pretended to know anything 
about the hazards of existence in that 
especial spot united with the coroner’s 
commission. 

It was incorporated to safeguard and 
protect people from all the physical 
menaces of a throbbing city, from the 
threats of the streets and railroads, from 
the dangers of factories, and from the 
possibility of sudden death from any 
Preventable cause. On September 7th 
the commission was called into existence, 
and within a week it was at work. By 
the end of the month the deaths had been 
reduced a round dozen over those of the 
September previous. Then the ministers 
of thecity became interested. October 26th 
was chosen as "Safety First Day," and 
the vibrant gospel of “Wait a Moment, 
Please" was sent hurtling through the 
country. 

Do you wonder that they elected the 
Honorable Peter M. Hoffman coroner? 

WILLIAM L. CHENERY 


“Al” Ringling 
FOUND "AI" Ringling at his sum- 


mer cottage on Mirror Lake, some 

ten or a dozen miles from Baraboo, 

Wisconsin. He was just about to 
start for his afternoon trip to the fishing 
grounds. He was unshaven; his soft 
gray shirt turned back at the throat 
revealed a muscular chest. A pair of 
salt-and-pepper ‘‘hand-me-downs,” to 
which were attached a time-worn pair 
of "galluses," completed his apparel, 
save for a pair of slippers. His shoes, 
still wet from a drenching the night be- 
fore, were set out to dry on the cottage 
steps. Most certainly Albert Ringling, 
eldest of the Ringling brothers, and said 
by many to be the guiding genius of their 


great amusement enterprises, was not 
professionally attired, either for an inter- 
view with a stranger or for the ordeal of 
facing the camera. But his negligée 
apparel and the free and easy atmosphere 
of the little leaf-embowered cottage cling- 
ing to the side of the precipitous hill 
overlooking the placid lake made him 
even more interesting than if I had found 
him under canvas directing the mammoth 
organization he has helped to create. 

1 told the great showman how as a boy 
I prepared for his coming to town by re- 
tiring early to bed the night before with 
a string carefully tied to my great toe, 
so that a chum might pull on the free end 
of the cord from beneath my bedroom 
window and awaken me before dawn. 
This prompted Mr. Ringling to tell me a 
little about his circus in the days before 
the fame of the Ringlings had gone be- 
yond his own state. 

“T’ve always been in the circus busi- 
ness,” he said. “As a schoolboy I ran 
away from home with one or two of my 
brothers and started to give a black-face 
show in neighboring towns. We were 
hardly started when my good father 
arrived on the scene, the second or third 
day, and took us home—using a com- 
bination of sheer force and persuasion of 
another kind. But even though he took 
us home, he couldn't get the ‘circus’ out 
of our systems, and in 1882 we started 
out in earnest. 

“Our first performance was in the jail 
yard in Baraboo. There are lots of 
people who still remember that perform- 
ance, largely, I guess, because the seats 
fell down and almost broke up the show. 
Of course, it was only a small venture and 
had little to recommend it save the en- 
thusiasm of the performers. 

"Oh, yes!"—he anticipated my ques- 
tion—'' we all performed in those days, all 
five of us. One of us was the ringmaster; 
another walked the tight rope; another 
ate fire; one was a clown; my own act was 
juggling and rolling big cannon balls up 
and down my arms and around my neck. 
Some say that's why I'm a little stooped 
to-day." 

“Did you have any animals then, any 
menagerie?” 

“Only three or four horses, a monkey, 
and a hyena—but this last had a more 
blood-curdling name. We called him a 
*grave-robbing man-eater.’ As such he 
was a great success and brought us lots 
of business. 

“This was in our ‘wagon-show days'," 
he continued. “We traveled by wagons 
for six years before we became a railroad 
show. In those times one year was about 
like another, but when we got onto the 
railroads we began to grow rapidly." 

I remarked that Mr. Ringling must 
have seen many changes take place in 
the circus business. 

"Yes, indeed!" he replied. “And 
when I think of the pioneers whose names 
headed the 'greatest shows on earth' I 
begin to feel like an old man, although 
Im only sixty-four.” A reminiscent 
look came into the kindly eyes which 
look out from beneath black, bushy eye- 
brows of marked contrast to the circus 
man's silver-gray and close-cropped hair. 
“Barnum, of course, has been dead a 
good many years. His partner and suc- 
cessor, Bailey, is also dead, and we boys 
own the Barnum & Bailey show. The 
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“Al” Ringling 


The veteran showman. When he and his four brothers were only school- 
boys they ran away from home and started to give a show in the 
neighboring towns. To-day they are the greatest powers in the circus world 
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James Farrell 


Who is president of the Billion-and-a-Half-Dollar Steel Corporation, and is said 
to be the most conscientious corporation official in Wall Street. Beside him, 
on his right, stands Charles M. Schwab, the first president of the Steel Trust 
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Miss Anna C. Tyler 
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Through whose efforts more than sixteen hundred stories were told in a year to chil- 
dren who, for the most part, had never been told a story in all their starved lives 


Forepaugh brothers are gone; so are the 
Sells brothers. Their combined shows 
belong to me individually. There was a 
time also when we controlled the Buffalo 
Bill Wild West. Come to think of it, I’m 
pretty near the veteran showman to-day, 
although I've got four younger brothers 
associated with me in the business." 
But Mr. Ringling is not all business. 
He has a very companionable and human 
side. He loves to fish and can capture 
the most elusive bass or pickerel when 
all other fishermen give up and go home 
in disgust. He is a man who loves 
men and whom men love. In Baraboo, 
the town which has seen him evolve from 
a small boy holding "pin shows" on a 
Saturday afternoon to the greatest power 
in the circus business in the world to-day, 
he is universally respected. He has 
built in the heart of this little town a big 
stone mansion which would house a 
prince, and from this house no man is 
ever turned away hungry. Mr. Ringling 
believes that the roughest canvas-man 
has helped him make his shows a success, 
and he never turns anyone away for fear 
that in so doing he might be guilty of an 
injustice to one of the innumerable roust- 
abouts who for over thirty years have 
helped make the name of Ringling known 
throughout the world. ORIN CROOKER 


James Farrell 
oA HE most conscientious corpora- 
tion official in Wall Street.” 
Thus one man. 

“Jimmy Farrell? Oh, he used 
to load scrap in a wire mill.” Thus 
another. 

Put these two remarks together and you 
get in tabloid form the character and 
history of James A. Farrell, president of 
the billion-and-a-half-dollar United States 
Steel Corporation. 

Let us take another tabloid—and. here 
quote Farrell himself. “I work fourteen 
hours a day." Notice the tense. This 
was the reason why the head of the Steel 
Trust amazed all who heard him testify 
in the corporation's defense to the 
Government's suit for its dissolution 
recently. When Farrell began life he 
sated eudve hours a day in the mills. 
He does not work twelve hours to-day, 
but more. His idea of the duties of the 
presidency of the biggest company in the 


world is that additional responsibility . 


entails additional work. 

I remember how on one occasion I had 
been trying for several weeks to obtain 
an interview with Mr. Farrell; but no 
matter at what hour I arrived at his 
office he was busy and unable to see me. 


Eventually I gained admittance. This 
was at the time when there was a good 
deal of agitation over the twelve-hour 
a day shift in the steel mills, and reformers 
were demanding an eight-hour working 
day. Farrell’s first: remark as I entered 
was: "Sorry I could not see you before, 
but, you see, I have to work more than 
twelve hours a day." 

But Farrell is the type of man who 
thrives on work. A big man, physically 
as well as mentally, he stands well over 
six feet, notwithstanding the slight stoop 
of the shoulders, which is the only re- 
maining sign of his early days of labor in 
the mills—a stoop of strength, not of 
weakness. His features are large and 
bold and his hands are those of the doer, 
the organizer. Years of hard work and 
responsibility have silvered the hair, but 
his face otherwise 1s young. Perhaps 
the most striking thing about the man's 
appearance, however, is his directness. 
His eyes are clear and steady, his whole 
manner straightforward and open. 

Fourteen hours a day. This may be 
said to have been the keynote of Farrell's 
life. Born in February, 1863, at New 
Haven, Connecticut, the future head of 
the gigantic Steel Trust found himself 
forced to go to work at the age of fifteen, 
upon the death of his father at sea. How 
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hard he worked and studied is known to 
no one but himself, for he is modestly 
averse to speaking of what he has done, 
but sufficient facts were brought out on 
the occasion referred to previously to 
give a skeleton of his career. Not that 
he is ashamed of his early days of poverty 
and struggle—in fact I am inclined to 
think that his reserve on the subject is 
due rather to pride. 

His first job was that of a common 
laborer at the plant of the New Haven 
Wire Mills, at New Haven, his home town. 
'This was in 1878. But Farrell was not 
destined to remain long in this humble 
capacity. Perhaps destiny had little to 
do with the matter, for he is of that class 
of men who make their own destiny. 
He soon became a mechanic, and later, 
in 1882, a wire drawer with the Oliver 
Iron Company. This change of job 
took Farrell to Pittsburg, then as now 
the center of the steel industrv in this 
country, and here he fell under the eyes 
of men who rose to power mainly because 
they knew how to select other men to work 
for them.  Farrell's thoroughness marked 
him for advancement, and rising through 
the grade of foreman, he was sent on the 
road in 1886 as salesman for the-company. 
Three years later the Pittsburg Wire 
Company needed a sales manager and 
offered the place to Farrell, and so well 
did he succeed in expanding its business 
that in 1893, when the company decided 
to enter the foreign trade, he it was who 
was chosen to study and cultivate these 
markets. At about the same time he 
was made general manager of the Pitts- 
burg Wire Company. 

During these years Farrell had been 

saving up his money, and he was now a 
fairly large stockholder in the wire 
company. It might be remarked in 
passing that this has always been his 
policy—thoroughly to identify himself 
with any concern for which he worked. 
In 1899 the Pittsburg company was 
absorbed by the American Steel & Wire 
Company of New Jersey, and the late 
ohn W. Gates, recognizing the work 
arrell had done for his old concern, 
offered him the position of foreign sales 
agent of the Steel & Wire Company, 
which he accepted. 

As well may be supposed, Farrell's 
time as foreign sales agent was not 
wasted. He spent it in building up a 
knowledge of world conditions in steel 
so great that he, in giving his testimony 
in the steel case, astounded his auditors 
with the vast array of facts on the subject 
that he had at his fingers’ ends. He 
spoke freely and with confidence of con- 
ditions, wages, freights, tariffs and other 
matters literally “from China to Peru.” 

Upon the organization of the United 
States Steel Corporation in April, 1901, 
Farrell, then thirty-eight years old, was 
selected to head the export sales depart- 
ment of the infant company. As Charles 
M. Schwab, the first president of the 
corporation testified, no better man for 
the post could be found. And it may be 
considered certain that the big trust 
could and did get the best men in the 
country. From this position his election 
to the presidency of the United States 
Steel Products Company, when it was 
organized in 1903 to handle the Steel 
Corporation's foreign business, followed 
as a matter of course. 


But Farrell was still. practically. un- 
known, perhaps because he had been too 
devoted to his work to get in the public 
eye. Anyway, when William E. Corey 
resigned as president of the United 
States Steel Corporation, and Farrell 
was elected, on January roth, 1911, to 
succeed him, Wall Street asked itself: 
* Who on earth is Farrell?" How should 
Wall Street have known him. He was a 
worker, a creator of wealth, not a specu- 
lator. But the office he now holds is so 
big that it is impossible for even so 
shrinking a man entirely to avoid the 
limelight. Farrell's ork for the past 
two years has been carefully watched, 
and he has proved to all that the directors, 
when they chose him for the ofhce of 
president, had chosen wisely, knowing 
that the man would figure up to the job. 
As a seller of steel Farrell probably has 
no equal. His work in establishing the 
corporation's agencies all over the world 
and in increasing its exports two hundred 
per cent. speaks for itself as to his ability 
as an organizer. But he is more than 
this. [n his office at 71 Broadway, New 
York, come together the reins of manage- 
ment of all the subsidiaries of the cor- 
poration; he keeps himself in close touch 
with and directs every detail of the 
business, from mining to selling the 
finished steel, a business that represents 
approximately three quarters of a billion 
of dollars gross a year. ^ 

So for Farrell, president of the United 
States Steel Corporation. What of 
Farrell the man? Perhaps his most 
striking characteristic is his innate sense 
of morality, particularly -business mo- 
rality. This it was that kept him, as 
shown by letters produced on the oc- 
casion of his testimony, from taking part 
in "pools" in which nearly all steel men 
at one time or another participated, and 
which pools did not tend to benefit the 
consumer. Farrell refused to permit 
himself to become identified with these 
pools, and even after the corporation 
was formed, and it was suggested to him 
that his opposition to such agreements 
might be against the interests. of the 
company, he steadfastly refused to 
countenance them. 

Those who know him best say that 
Farrell is a deeply religious man. He 
does not talk about this or parade it; 
it is something too personal sha imate 
But it enters into his daily life and dictates 
fairness and honesty in all his dealings. 

To those who meet him in the course 
of business Farrell’s manner is open, his 
speech candid. He does not deal in 
finely shaded words but speaks what he 
thinks straight out from the shoulder. 
He expects candor of others and is im- 
patient of humbug. To the humblest 
worker under him he is kindly and con- 
siderate, always ready to listen to what 
he may have to say and to help when he 
can. He has never forgotten the days 
when he was a laborer himself, and, as 
he testified, sat and smoked on the cinder 
pile in his rest hour. 

One anecdote and I am done. It is a 
story that throws a strong light on one 
angle of the man. A vear or so ago 
Farrell was on a mine inspection trip 
and arrived at one mine to learn that 
there had just been a cave-in and that 
men were at work shoring up the falling 
walls. Farrell entered the mine cage and 


gave the signal for the operator to send 
him down. But the foreman interfered: 
oy », 

You mustn't go down there, Mr. 
Farrell, it's as much as your life is worth." 

"Our men are working down there, 
aren't. they?" demanded Farrell im- 
patiently. And again he turned to the 
operator: “Lower away.” 

ARUNDEL COTTER 


New York's “Story Lady" 


s AY, Bill, you better come on in! 
De water's fne! De Story Lady’s 
tellin’ one to-night.” 

A freckled, snub-nosed, fighting- 
chinned member of a West Side gang 
turned as he was entering the door of one 
of New York's branch libraries and pre- 
sented this cordial invitation to another 
member of the gang. Bill hesitated, 
cast a reluctant glance toward a game of 
craps—then followed. After all, craps 
was an old story and the fame of this 
remarkable entertainer had been reach- 
ing his ears lately. He decided to hear 
for himself. 

In the assembly room, a big, cheerv 
basement, more than twenty boys were 
gathered—boys representing as many 
nationalities as they represented varieties 
of noses and freckles and chins. In their 
midst sat Miss Anna C. Tyler. 

She was telling a story—the story of 
“Captains Courageous.” She sat leaning 
forward, absorbed in the tale, meeting 
the forty-odd eyes fixed upon her, drawing 
close to the group; suddenly, in the midst 
of the doings of Harvey, a fire engine 
rushed by the door. Not a move was 
made to follow it; without interruption 
Harvey continued his adventures. Im- 
agine the spell-binding powers of a narra- 
tor who can cause a gathering of a score 
of boys to ignore a fre engine! 

Miss Tyler is New York's “Story 
Lady" to hordes of the younger members 
of that city's population. Under her 
supervision story-telling in the branches of 
the Public Library has been developed to 
such an extent that thousands of children, 
children of the foreign districts, chil- 
dren of the poverty-stricken districts, 
children who have never before been told 
a story—unless, perhaps, as a sugar- 
coated part of school work—are sitting 
open-mouthed and listening to the best 
tales that the world's literature affords. 
In the year 1912, the number of story 
hours reported from thirty-six libraries 
was 1,609, and the attendance at these 
entertainments was 38,147. Entertain- 
ments, mind. There is absolutely no 
compulsion, no ''lesson" about all this. 
The delight of the tale is its reason for 
being and the thirty-eight thousand may 
listen or not, as they please. Results 
show whether they please. 

In the modern revival of the ancient 
art of story-telling, Miss Tyler's work 
stands out strikingly, a highly developed, 
vitally significant labor with all of our 
greatest city for its field. What she has 
wrought among the children of the East 
Side and the West Side, the up-town and 
the down-, looks like the wand-waving 
of some sort of a clever, up-to-date fairy 
godmother. Children by the hundreds 
have been drawn within the circle of 
books by her magic. They have come 
trooping as if a Pied Piper had called; 
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banker's palatial automobile-run houseboat. Mr. Brown can either cruise or 
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but instead of a tragic captivity there 
awaited them the sudden entrance into 
a new and splendid world. 

Miss Tyler believes that no bait lures 
children to books as effectively as this 
art. "Tel a group of little folks 
Asbjórnsen's story of ‘The Queen at the 
Bottom of the Sea’ and they immediately 
besiege the shelves where the fairy tales 
are kept,” she says. “Older girls, hearing 
the plays of Shakespeare, Suddenly awake 
to find them interesting, whereas they 
had offered no temptation on the printed 
page. And let a roomful of boys hear 
from skilled lips the account of an Indian 
raid, and they will beg for American 
histories—boys who previously have 
looked upon the library as a place to be 
scorned. Yes, the gangs come to us— 
gangs that began by trying to break up 
our story hour. That’s the most wonder- 
ful part, perhaps, of the whole work— 
what it is doing for the gangs." 

It is true that young rufhans who came 
to throw tin cans in at library windows re- 
main to listen, spellbound. Sometimes 
Miss Tyler gives them railroad stories, 
sometimes Western stories, sea stories, 
lively history. Again, she sets up a 
stereopticon, and travels with them 
over the Rocky Mountains or through 
the Philippines. Bill, who went to 
form his own opinion of her, had 
listened no more than five minutes before 
he was rapt—and so with countless other 
Bills. The most of them have never 
taken advantage of one of the library 
privileges before—books had held no 
attraction. But if the books on those 
shelves hold more stories like those Miss 
Tyler is telling, why let's take out a card 

.and become a member of the library! 

Best of all are the clubs she establishes. 
Boys and girls enjoy organization, in fact 
they have a human weakness for office- 
holding, very much like their elders. 
Miss Tyler has an eye for this fact. She 
drops in at a branch one evening where 
the group of listeners is gathered about 
one of her lieutenants who tell stories 
under her direction. 

“How would you like to organize this 
circle into a club, now that you've formed 
the habit of coming here every week?" 
she proposes. 

Applause. The word "club" is one to 
conjure with. She presents her plan, 
taking care to leave as much planning as 
possible to the young people. They are 
to elect their own president, draft their 
own by-laws. 

She herself, as often as possible, drops 
in at each of the clubs, and her deputy in 
the branch gives attention to their doings. 
But much of the time they meet without 
older guidance and listen to the story 
which one of the members reads or tells. 
The twenty boys' clubs usuallv meet in 
the evening at an hour when the library 
is a good place in which to be; the twenty- 
two girls’ clubs are held in the late after- 
noon. The latter show a liking for 
Shakespeare's plays, for dramatic poems 
such as *Hiawatha," and for wholesome 
love stories like “The Brushwood Boy.” 

In thirty-six branches where story- 
telling goes on it is established as a 
regular part of library work. The 
buildings chosen are those most fre- 
quented by children; adult readers, es- 
pecially foreigners, are often hard or 
impossible to win, but children make 


easy converts to books. Bulletins are 
posted announcing the entertainment 
several days in advance, and eager sus- 
pense hangs in the air—quite as eager as 
if the event were the presentation of a 
new “movie.” When the door of the 
story room is opened a crowd of hungry 
was is found waiting to be fed with 
delicious morsels of literature. In every 
branch Miss Tyler chooses one librarian 
as her deputy—the choice being made by 
competition—and this chosen story-teller 
is trained by her in the technic of the art, 
which involves many qualifications such 
as voice, mimetic gift—in fact the en- 
dowment and some of the training 
which make an actor. «Mess Tyler tells 
her stories simply, without "elocution;" 
sometimes word for word as they are writ- 
ten by the great authors of the past and 

resent, sometimes in her own words. 

he art that holds a room breathless is 
hers to the finger tips. 

SARAH COMSTOCK 


Edwin F. Brown 
HILE the Roman Empire was 


at the zenith of its wealthy and 

splendid career, just before the 

beginning of the Christian era, 
Mark Antony relinquished his absolute 
rule over half the civilized world to enjoy 
a brief period of luxury and travel with 
Cleopatra. Both of these royal pleasure- 
seekers imagined they had attained 
supreme earthly bliss. Yet, as they 
journeyed contentedly over the domains 
of the Egyptian queen they were jolted 
in crude, d iare chariots over unpaved 
country roads that were muddy in wet 
weather, dusty in hot weather, and full 
of ruts always. And when they at- 
tempted a sea voyage they suffered even 
greater inconveniences. For Cleopatra, 
with all her riches and with all her power 
as a charmer, could provide only a slow- 
moving galley, propelled by numbers of 
slaves who were chained to the oars until 
they dropped from exhaustion. Further- 
more, the vessel carried scanty sup- 
plies and was poorly equipped for a long 


trip. 

Mechanical invention during the past 
century has effected such changes in 
traveling facilities as Antony and Cleo- 
patra never dreamed of. A financial 
leader now, according to the example of 
Edwin F. Brown, a Chicago banker, 
motors over the city boulevards or the 
scenic rural highways in a car that can 
make a speed of a mile a minute. As soon 
as he tires of riding he runs his machine 
to the edge of the nearest river or lake. 


‘Here he has a houseboat moored, and he 


has only to guide the automobile up the 
grooved runway of the gangplank at the 
stern of his craft, attach the machinery 
to the paddle wheels, and sail away in a 
comfortable floating home to spend a 
cool, quiet night on the water, away from 
the noise and nervous strain of a city 
office. 

The “ Driftwood,” as this unusual ship 
is called, is not a mere plaything for the 
summer outings of a rich man, but is a 
substantial residence for all seasons, that 
may soon be developed to relieve the 
congestion and wretched living conditions 
of any metropolis. The houseboat is 
seventy-five feet long by sixteen feet five 


inches wide, and was built so as to pass 
through any canal or lock in the United 
States. The hull is constructed of 
Oregon fir and tank pine, which, with. the 
aid of a ventilating system, keep the in- 
terior dry. At the bow is a spacious 
veranda, behind which is a five-room 
suite extending clear across the boat, 
fifty feet in length. The owner argues 
that his vessel is large enough to serve as 
the permanent residence of an average 
family. He believes, also, that in any 
town on a lake or navigable stream a line 
of houseboats holding a considerable 
portion of the poor population could be 
constructed at small expense, as has been 
done for some time in China, and that 
these would give our present tenement 
dwellers healthier, happier lives. 

As evidence of the practicability of his 
ship, Mr. Brown last summer anchored 
“Driftwood” in Lake Michigan off the 
Chicago Yacht Club, and late in the fall 
moved the vessel with its own power to 
the protection of a boatyard. Here his 
family spent the winter months snugly 
and warmly, and Mr. Brown realized his 
ambition to live aboard the floating 
bungalow continuously for a year. 

Possessing an automobile, one needs 
very simple machinery to furnish the 
motive power for a boat of this type. The 
owner runs his car onto the stern deck, 
jacks up the rear wheels, and by means of 
sprockets and chains attaches the engine 
to the paddle wheels. In this way the 
vessel is propelled at a speed of six miles 
an hour, which is exceptionally fast for a 
houseboat. For steering apparatus the 
craft is provided with two heavy rudders, 
six feet long and two and one-half feet 
wide. To supplement these guiding 
arrangements, two driftboards, ten feet 
long, counteract the natural tendency of 
a flat-bottomed boat to drift sideways. 

In case the rudders are disabled, the 
paddle wheels themselves can be adjusted 
to steer the boat. When he goes aboard 
ship the Chicago banker disconnects the 
emergency brake from one driving wheel 
and the foot brake from the other. Then, 
by stopping the port paddle wheel and 
revolving its mate, for instance, he turns 
the boat to starboard. 

The interior furnishings of “ Driftwood” 
make it undoubtedly the most splendid 
houseboat ever designed in this country. 
The five apartments include a combination 
dining-room and living-room, three bed- 
chambers, and a well-appointed bath- 
room, all decorated harmoniously in such 
appropriate colors as French gray, water- 
green, and river-brown. The walls, win- 
dow glass, rugs, and curtains thus appear 
to be weather-beaten, water-bleached 
driftwood, and even the stationery is 
cleverly made to look like driftwood 
shavings. 

Among the conveniences installed in 
this unique home are refrigerator, sun 
parlor, laundry, gas plant, clothes drier, 
filter and puriher furnishing hot and cold 
water, besides bookcases and all other 
usual articles of furniture. The most 
pleasant spot on “ Driftwood” is the roof 
garden, extending the full length and 
width of the house. It is on the roof 
garden that the family spend their days 
while traveling, protected from the sun 
by a collapsible awning that can be 
lowered when necessary to go under 
bridges. ROBERT H. MOULTON 
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Why the money shark wins 


A Poor Man's Bank 


How Atlanta is Fighting the Loan Sharks by Lending 
Money on the Security of Labor 


By Walter Prichard Eaton 


Illustrated dy Arthur Young and with Photographs 


VERY so often we read in the 

paper that a loan shark has been 

arrested, and that usury is on 

the way to being stamped out. 
Usury, however, manages to hold up its 
head again, and return to its deadly work. 
That is simply because usury goes hand 
in hand with poverty. As long as poor 
people exist, who need to borrow and have 
no bank to borrow from, there will be 
loan sharks to prey upon them. Upon 
this fundamental economic fact the At- 
lanta Loan and Savings Company, one of 
the most remarkable banks in America, 
was founded in June, 1911. 

W. Woods White, the president of that 
bank, has been fighting loan sharks for 
years. In 1903 he headed a érand, quy 
which investigated the subject. They 
found that there were seventy-four loan 
sharks in the city, carrying thirty-five 
thousand loans a month, at annual inter- 
est rates of from 250 per cent. up to 3,500 
per cent. with 12,000 borrowers, the loans 
running all the way up from one dollar 
to one hundred. ‘They also found that 
the justice of the peace courts and the 
bailiffs were often hand and glove with 
the sharks. Remedial legislation was at 
once passed. But in 1910 a second grand 
jury took up the subject, summoned hun- 
dreds of witnesses, and here are some of 
the facts uncovered, after seven years of 
“remedial” legislation: 


In a period of only four months, one 
hundred and twelve employees were 
dismissed from the service of a single rail- 
road in Atlanta because the loan sharks 
garnisheed the road employing the men. 
One hundred and twelve able-bodied citi- 
zens thrown out of work in four months, 
many of them with dependent families, 
not because the railroads are harsh, for 
no road can afford the trouble and the 
expense of being haled into court every 
time an employee gets behind in his pay- 
ments to a loan shark, but because these 
men, for one reason or another, had to 
have additional money, and had no place 
to get it save from the sharks! An em- 
ployee of one of the Atlanta railroads, 
mud an officer in the Labor Federation, 
told me last June that probably nine out 
of every ten employees of his road were 
still borrowers from the sharks, a recent 
fifteen per cent. raise in wages still being 
not enough to get them out of their 
clutches. 


HIS man had been himself a victim. 
His story is illuminating. 

“I would see my wife starve, and starve 
myself, before I'd go through it again," 
he said. "My wife had a baby only two 
days old, when my house burned up. Of 
course the shock to my wife was terrible, 
and she became dangerously sick. I sim- 
ply had to have money to pay the drug 


and doctor's bills, and so I borrowed from 
the only source I could, a shark. I bor- 
rowed $40, and paid $4 a month interest. 
Out of my salary of $65 a month as a 
railroad yard-hand, with a sick wife and 
baby ana my house just burned, you can 
see I couldn’t pay any of the principal. 
My debts, indeed. increased till, at the 
end of two years, I was in $240 to the 
sharks, and paying $24 a month interest, 
or considersbly over a third of my earn- 
ings, for I was so broken up by worry 
myself by now that I lost time through my 
own sicknesses. Finally I could pay no 
more, and the sharks were about to put 
me in jail when Mr. White and his bank 
saved me." 

Meanwhile the sharks were offering this 
man one dollar and fifty cents for each 
new customer he brought to them! 

Here, then, was a man who had to bor- 
row, through no fault of his own, and 
who was rendered a poorer workman, 
whose family were terbiy oppressed and 
impoverished and who almost ended in 
jail, with his family as public charges, be- 
cause of the money sharks. Here was a 
definite economic and social deteriora- 
tion. Suppose you multiply this case by 
a possible thirty thousand—the number 
of loan shark borrowers in Atlanta at the 
time—and see what à menace to society 
these vultures are! 

Here is another case: A railroad man, 
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with a salary of $50 per month, had a wife 
and two babies, one sick, in another city 
with ne parents. His parents being too 
r longer to house them, and he wishing 
is family near him also, he borrowed $35 
at ten per cent. per month from one 
` shark and $15 at the same rate from 
another to bring them to Atlanta. No 
sooner had they arrived than the man 
himself fell sick. His bills, especially 
drug bills, mounted so rapidly that he 
had to borrow more money to meet the 
payments on his first loan, and he was 
soon so helplessly entangled in this 
vicious circle that he was paying, or try- 
ing to pay, $20 in interest each month 
out of his salary of $50. Of course, fail- 
ure to meet his payments meant legal 
proceedings by the sharks and the loss 
of his job. He was at the bottom of the 
p of despair when Mr. White came to 
is aid 
Another man borrowed a total of $40, 
some at the rate of 20 per cent. a month. 
He still owed $26 principal and $31 inter- 
est when he was dece away from the 
sick bed of his aged mother, for whose 
assistance he had been forced to borrow, 
and thrown into jail for six months. This 
in America, in the twentieth century! 
Of course, his mother suffered, he lost 
his job, society lost a laborer, and another 
kou] was branded with the terrible iron 
of the jail. 


So INSTANCES could be multiplied by 
the hundreds and thousands, not alone 
in Atlanta, but all over the country, to 
show how labor is rendered less efficient, 
how families are impoverished, how chil- 
dren are ill-nourished, how homes are 
even broken up and vice begun, all be- 
cause of the money sharks. The average 
wage of the American working man is 
less than five hundred dollars per year. 
That leaves him no margin. Any cantin- 
gency, such as sickness, death, fire, to 
which we are all subject, leaves him in 
absolute need for extra money. He has 
no bank credit, of course. Where can he 
turn? : 

He can turn too often only to the money 
shark, and so long as this is the case, the 
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money sharks will thrive and fatten in 
spite of all the laws in creation. 

A. H. Ham, of the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, reported in r911 that there is one 
usurer to every five to ten thousand of 
our population, representing one victim 
to every hve to seven voters. Twenty 
per cent. of the civil service employees 
of New York City have been victims. In 
spite of drastic Massachusetts state laws, 
there were one hundred thousand bor- 
rowers from loan sharks in the city of 
Boston alone in 1910. You, in the com- 
fortable security of your bank credit, find 
this hard to grasp, don't you? One is 
sometimes reminded of the woman who 
visited the slums, and told a man and 
wife with seven children that they ought 
to save something every week! 

The 1910 Atlanta grand jury hauled 
fifty-four loan sharks into court, found 
136 indictments, and up to the present 
time have been able to secure not one 
solitary conviction. The Georgia laws, 
to be sure, are less rigid than those of 
New York or Massachusetts, for example, 
but even so they make usury a crime. 
How do the sharks escape? ‘They escape 
by using the law to break the law. They 
never loan money, not they! They buy 
a man’s salary, for instance, and the sale 
is recorded on perfectly good paper, prop- 
erly signed by both parties. If a man 
wants to sell a $20 salary for $10, after 
all that’s in a way his own business. Again 
and again these documents have been 
brought into court and contrived to stand 
fire. If the sharks cannot escape this 
way they are pretty sure to in another. 
The poor have got to borrow money, that 
is the size of it, and if nobody stands by 
to lend it fairly, somebody is going to 

. contrive to lend it unfairly, even at con- 
siderable danger, even in Massachusetts 
and New York. 

.That, at any rate, is what the men of 
Atlanta decided when they saw their in- 
dictments fail; and, headed by Mr. White 
and the Chamber of Commerce, they be- 
gan to investigate the Provident Loan 
Associations, and other existing schemes 
for lending to the small borrower on fair 
terms. The Atlanta crusaders found the 
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scheme they wanted for a foundation up 
in Norfolk, Virginia, and it is by an adap- 
tation of the so-called Morris plan that 
they have now been successfully fighting 
the loan sharks for the past year and a 
half. 

The Morris plan was devised (and copy- 
righted) by Arthur J. Morris, a lawyer of 
Norfolk, and by him put into operation 
there as a business venture. The At- 
lanta bank was the first to use it for civic 
purposes. Mr. Morris, after consider- 
able study of European models, hit upon 
a scheme for making small loans at the 
legal rate of interest (six per cent. per 
annum in Virginia), whereby any work- 
ing man or small storekeeper could meet 
the payments out of his weekly envelope 
or prohts over a long period, which would 
encourage him to become a saver as well 
as a borrower, and which would be, as 
well, a fair and nearly certain. money- 
maker for the bankers. Mr. Morris's 
own bank at Norfolk paid eleven per 
cent. dividend to its stockholders the first 
year, and twenty per cent. the second. 


N A NUTSHELL, here is the scheme: 

The initial capital is provided by an 
issue of class A, or capital, stock, which 
is preferred, and alone carries voting privi- 
leges. So much of the earnings of the 
company as the directors see fit are set 
aside to a surplus fund, going to the 
credit of class A stockholders. 

The rest of the earnings are apportioned 
to the second grade of stock, known as 
class B. This is a savings, or invest- 
ment, stock. It is issued at $50 per share 
and is guaranteed to yield five per cent. 
Dividends are credited semi-annually, 
but may be withdrawn at any time upon 
notice, or the stock may be sold to the 
bank at its book value, thus approximat- 
ing a savings bank deposit. 

For investors who cannot purchase 
class B stock for cash, there is a grade 
known as class C, also in $50 denomina- 
tions. This is an instalment savings 
stock, and is paid for at the rate of one 
dollar a week. After fifty weeks it be- 
comes paid up, and is converted into 
class B stock. After twenty-five weeks 
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In no case 


is the borrower permitted to pay a portion of the principal; he must pay his debt in full or continue to pay 


monthly interest. 
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In this case he binds himself for his salary for the debt, for a period of twenty years 
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it begins to draw interest at the rate of 
four per cent. 

Now, every borrower from the bank of 
$50 or less is forced to subscribe to one 
share of class C stock; if he borrows over 
$50 up to $100, two shares, and so on. 
"This stock is hypothecated to secure his 
loan. He pays at the rate, of course, 
of one dollar a week per share, and no 


interest is allowed while the stock is 
"ponerte. 
he interest charge on the loan is only 


the legal rate (eight per cent. per annum 
in Georgia). The loan is made for a 
period of fifty-two weeks, and two or 
more endorsers on the borrower's note 
are required. 

At the end of fifty weeks the C stock 
collateral has become fully paid up, and 
therefore equals the amount of the loan. 
The borrower now has the option of 
liquidating his note and converting his 
class C into a five per cent. investment, 
or class B, stock; or he may surrender his 
C stock in cancelation of the note. At 
the end of the year, therefore, every bor- 
rower has gained the chance to become 
an investor. If his loan was for a frac- 
tion, only, of $50—say, $25—at the end 
of the fiy weeks he has repaid his loan 
twice over, and gets back just so much 
savings; or he may borrow another $25 
and buy his class B share on the spot. 
The scheme is extremely flexible and va- 
ried combinations are possible. But this, 
in brief, is its main outline. It thus 
meets both the borrowing needs of the 
working man or woman, and stimulates 
the habits of thrift, tending to convert 
borrowers into savers, rather than to keep 
them borrowers. 

It will be seen at once that this plan 
of banking is based on the fundamental 
assumption that the weekly labor of thè 
working man, and his honesty to meet 
his payments, is a dependable security. 
It is not primarily a charity; it is a busi- 
ness proposition. Secure a loan to a 
working man by his labor, letting him 
meet payments from week to week (for 
of course he cannot pay the lump in 
thirty, sixty or ninety days, as a regular 
bank demands), and Mr. Morris declares 
you can safely and profitably tap a whole 
new reservoir of capital. And he has 
proved it. But the men of Atlanta saw 
other possibilities. 


‘THE Atlanta Loan and Savings Com- 
pany was opened in June, 1911, with 
a first issue of $50,000 of class A, or 
capital, stock, subscribed for willingly, 
in small blocks, by interested citizens. 
The bank began with W. Woods White 
as president, J. Warren Howard as sec- 
retary and treasurer, H. N. Randolph 
(a descendant of John Randolph) as attor- 
ney, and a score of directors, all but the 
secretary and treasurer giving their serv- 
ices, and all of them successful men in 
various walks of life. Their first im- 
portant modification of the Morris plan 
was this: 

Every applicant for a loan from the 
Atlanta bank is required to fill out a blank 
containing not only his name and the 
names of his two endorsers, together with 
the sum he wishes to borrow, and of course 
his income and state of health, but he 
also has to state whether he is married, 
who is dependent upon him, exactly what 
he wants the money for, and a detailed 
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W. Woods White 


A bitter foe of the loan sharks for many years 


statement of all his debts and current 
expenses. This may sound like tyranny. 
It is really philanthropy of the most 
practical and finest sort. 

Remember that Mr. White and his 
directors are skilled business men. They 
meet twice a week and at their meetings 
these men of affairs give hours of their 
valuable time discussing each application, 
sometimes with the applicant himself, 
debating how he can consolidate his debts, 
how he can reduce his expenses, how he 
can get on his feet once more. Again 
and again during the past year these men 
have voluntarily gone over household 
accounts with borrowers; they have had 
interviews with creditors; they have, 
through the agency of the bank, come 
into personal contact with the pressing 
needs and financial problems of the poor, 
and given the benefit of their success 
where it is most needed. 

The Atlanta variation of the Morris 
plan loans to nobody who can secure 
regular bank credit, and it directly and 
practically works to get all of its bor- 
rowers out of debt. It sees to it that the 
money borrowed is used for exactly the 
purposes set forth on the application. A 
grocer on the board of directors shows 
one man how to reduce his grocery bills. 
Another director tells the borrower he 
must reduce his rent. A third instructs 
a poor man with debts on every hand 
how he can lump them, pay them all off 
with money borrowed from the bank, and 
then have as his only indebtedness the 
two dollars or three dollars due the bank 


each week for a year, after which he is a 
free man. A fourth summons a bor- 
rower's wife, tells her she is extravagant, 
shows her how to reduce expenses, how to 
make the weekly salary last seven days, 
and so on. 


T°? SIT at a board meeting of the At- 
lanta Loan and Savings Company is 
an experience worth having. The secretary 
reads the new applications. John Doe ap- 
plies fora loan of $100. Heisa clerk, with 
a salary of $60 a month. His endorsers 
are a fellow clerk and his employer, or 
peripe three or four of his fellow clerks. 
e has a wife and baby. The report on 
his character is good, and his endorsers 
are sound. 

“What does he want the money for?” 
somebody asks. 

The secretary reads from the applica- 
tion: " Baby's been sick, operation cost 
$50. Borrowed from shark. Owes doc- 
tor $50, drugs $12, grocer $9, rent $12, 
shark $47. Wink to pay as much as he 
can. Shark has been threatening him.” 

*" Who's the doctor?” 

“Doctor Smith.” 

“T know him,” says one of the directors. 
* He'll wait till we can get the man clear 
of his other debts. I'll see Smith to- 
night. That would reduce the indebt- 
edness to $80. Lend him $80.” 

“Hang it up! On to the next!” cries 
Director Sawtelle. The vote is unani- 
mous. (Allloans are made by unanimous 
vote.) And so on, application after ap- 
plication—some rejected because the en- 
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Reading from left to right: Top Row—R. S. Wessels, John A. Whitner, P. O. Murp 


Middle Row—F. J. Paxson, 
Bottom Row—V. H. Kriegshaber, Second Vice-President; 


dorsers are not good; some cut down 
because the applicant’s salary does not 
warrant a large loan; some turned down 
because the applicant could get regular 
bank credit; some referred to the presi- 
dent or one of the directors for further 
investigation, in the hope that by a per- 
sonal talk with the borrower a way may 
be found to untangle his affairs; but 
still more passed. 

After two hours you begin to feel that 
in time these shrewd, successful but 
kindly men on the board are going to 
know the economic problems of the poor 
as nobody else in this country knows 
them, and are going to be such a force 
for wiser living and better social condi- 
tions as nothing in our great, heartless 
business structure has yet produced—for 
it must never be lost sight of that the 
Atlanta Loan and Savings Company is a 
business institution, predicated on the 
banking asset of labor, and conducted at 
a profit. 


JET us take a few specific cases from 
the bank’s first year: 

A girl earning $7 per week, with no 
debts, sought ey Se oto educate her 
sister as a hair-dresser. She was endorsed 
by her employer and a clerk in the office. 
Her employer said that she would pay 
$1 a week, if she promised to, in spite of 
her small salary, and the loan was made. 
Her sister is now making $50 a month 
as a hair-dresser and the loan is paid. 

A stenographer earning $6 a week 
wanted to borrow $50 to buy a cow. 
Her employers endorsed her, and the 
loan was made. She bought the cow, 
sold milk to her neighbors, borrowed a 
second $50 after six months, bought 
another cow, and now makes $50 a month 
from the milk. She has thus tripled her 
income, thanks to the bank. Without 
the bank she would still be exactly where 
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she was before. Her only basis of credit 
was her honesty and labor. Formerly 
that would have availed her nothing. 

A brick mason, age twenty-six, with a 
wife and two children, had sickness in 
his family and himself got injured. He 
fell, of course, into debt—owing $34.90 
to the grocer, $15 tc the doctor, $18 to the 
druggist and clothier, $7.25 to the coal 
dealer, and $5 or $10 to other creditors. 
He was about to take the awful plunge 
into the grip of the money sharks when 
the bank was founded. He borrowed 
$100, settled all his debts, paid off the 
loan at the rate of $2 per week, and is 
now paying a second loan, at the same 
rate, with which he bought in his two 
shares of class B stock. Next June he 
will be out of debt, with $100 invested 
and earning him five per cent. 

A man with a wife and two children 
to support on $85 a month owed $210.30 
to the money sharks, paying from 5 per 
cent. to 25 per cent. per month interest, 
and also $220 to legitimate creditors— 
doctors, grocers, etc. His case seemed 
absolutely hopeless. It appeared impos- 
sible that this poor man could ever escape 
from the clutches. . He was half sick with 
worry, and almost in despair. The bank 
worked for weeks over his case, and 
finally, after personal interviews with all 
his creditors, got them to agree to a 26 

er cent. reduction. That enabled the 

ank to lend him a sum with which he 
could settle his debts, but which he could 
also pay back to the bank out of his 
weekly envelope. The man gained twenty 
pounds in weight in six weeks after the 
transaction! He has never skipped a pay- 
ment to the bank, and he is going, as soon 
as his bank loan is canceled, to pay back 
the 26 per cent. discount to his legitimate 
creditors! Among all the bills this poor 
man owed only one, $7.50 to a jeweler 
for a present to his wife, was not either 
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for the bare necessities of life or for inter- 
est to the loan sharks. Mr. White, the 
bank president, gave two solid days of 
time to the case. 

It is instructive to see what the bor- 
rowers from such a bank as this want 
the money for. Out of the first $73,000 
borrowed, $19,199 went for clothes, gro- 
cers, and rent, over $10,000 went to 
doctors and druggists, $16,167 went to 
meet miscellaneous current expenses, 
$1,136 went for furniture, $216 to the 
dentists —and $26,209 was paid to the 
money sharks! It is easy to see from 
those figures that the bank had already 
begun, in the first six months, to do its 
work in the crusade, for this $26,299 
paid to the sharks means hundreds of 
men and women freed from their grip at 
last. At a moderate estimate, the bank 
has already saved the borrowers $4,000 
per month interest, formerly paid to the 
sharks, or $48,000 per year put in the 
pockets of the working men of Atlanta, 
on a present capital of $62,000, which 
still earns for its owners six per cent. 
dividend! Of course, this saving will 
increase as the business of the bank 
increases. 


BUT by this time, the reader is impati- 

ently asking several questions. “How,” 
perhaps he asks first, “can a bank which 
loans money chiefly on wages or salary, 
instead of the security of atls avoid 
making a fatal number of bad loans— 
fatal to the financial success of the bank?” 

Well, they do avoid it. Mr. Morris’s 
original bank, the Atlanta development 
of it, the other banks Mr. Morris has 
inaugurated, the great “People’s Banks” 
of Europe, all prove that it can be 
done. The percentage of bad loans made 
by the Atlanta Loan and Savings Com- 
pany for the first year was less than one- 
tenth of one per cent.—four loans in all, 
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and two of them will probably ultimately 
be paid! What banks which loan on 
gilt edge real estate and bond security 
show any better ratio? 

At the close of the first fiscal year last 
June the Atlanta Loan and Savings Com- 
pany had made 1,155 loans for a total of 
$150,552. The bank also rejected about 
five hundred applications. The bank has 
modest quarters, employs as yet but four 
salaried officials, has no solicitors or col- 
lectors, and was conducted at a total 
expense of $5,555.29. It declared a divi- 
dend on class A stock of six per cent. for 
the year, with a surplus of almost $5,000. 
The class A stock, by the way, sold for 
IOS six months after the bank opened. 
This doesn't look like bad business, does it? 
The second year is going even stronger. 

The bank is founded on a belief in the 
integrity of labor, and labor has justified 
this faith. Take the city of Atlanta, and 
see what possibilities this holds. One 
million dollars a week are paid in that 
city for wages and salaries. Capitalize 
this sum at five per cent., and it would 
require $1,040,000,000 worth of bonds to 

roduce what these people receive. A 
bank then, which could reach all these 
people and could do business with them 
safely would convert one billion dollars 
a year into a collateral asset, in a single 
city of less than 175,000 people. Here 
is something worth thinking about. 


“RUT,” the reader asks again, “how 
many working people can get two ac- 
ceptable endorsers on their note? The 
money sharks require no endorsers. Sup- 
pose the working man cannot get en- 
dorsers, what help is the bank to him?" 
It is none, of course, unless chattels 
are accepted as security, as they some- 
times are. One reason why the bank 
can do business at a low interest rate is 
because the endorsers make its loans 
safe. But it is much less difficult for a 
workman to get endorsers than vou 
might suppose, even now, and it will 
become constantly easier as time goes on, 
and such banks become better known. 
You or I would not endorse the $100 note 
of a man on a salary of $20 a week, if it 
had to be paid in sixty days, because we 


would know, however honest he might 
be, that he could not raise that $100 in a 
lump. But if we knew that he was to 
pay it back at the rate of $2 a week, thus 
weekly diminishing our obligation, and 
if we knew him for an honest man, and if 
we knew (as is the case) that in the bank 
which makes him the loan the other en- 


dorsers for hundreds of other loans are, 


almost never called on to make good 
deficiencies, we would feel quite differ- 
ently about it. Out of twelve hundred 
loans, only twenty-four had to be met, 
and they only in part, by the endorsers. 

The moral effect on a man of his obli- 
gations to his endorsers is one of the 
surest means of keeping him up to the 
mark, moreover, and making him a re- 
sponsible citizen. The bank furnished 
an excellent illustration last year. An 
employee of a newspaper, who was con- 
stantly in debt to the sharks and who 
had become hopeless and irresponsible, 
borrowed from the bank enough to cancel 
his loans. Nine of his fellow workers 
went on his note, so that he had prac- 
tically his entire office behind him. That 
man braced up, met every payment, 
climbed aboard the water wagon, and was 
restored to his former usefulness as an 
employee. Moreover, the more widely 
this bank and similar banks become 
known among the working classes, the 
more working men will feel that their 
honest labor is a financial security for 
themselves and their fellows, without 
taint of charity, and the sounder their 
endorsements will become. The bank 
has thus one of the great advantages of 
the cooperative loan system in specialized 
industries, without the patronizing fea- 
tures of loan systems conducted by em- 
plovers. 

We have stated that the bank has saved 
its borrowers nearly fifty thousand dol- 
lars in interest formerly paid to the loan 
sharks, in its first year. 1t was the means 
of taking up 1,150 shark loans in the first 
twelve months! The directors. further 
report that the shark interest charges 
have materially dropped, and that high- 
handed methods of collection, especially 
arrests and court proceedings, have prac- 
tically ceased. Mr. White had a group 


of borrowers, rescued by the bank from 
the grip of the sharks, examined by a 
doctor, and all of them were physically 
impaired. Nearly all began to gain per- 
ceptibly in weight as soon as their debts 
were paid. The managing editor of a 
newspaper told me that the bank had 
materially increased both the physical 
and mental efficiency of several men in 
his office. “Its been a godsend in this 
shop!" he said. 

But perhaps the very finest thing about 
the Atlanta Ioan and Savings Company 
remains the spirit which animates its 
directors, the sense it gives you that it is 
not a mere creation of one man, but a 
community weapon, with all sorts of men 
from all sorts of occupations united to 
help their fellows. It isn't one man, or 
two men, who do the lending. The two 
meetings a week are attended by a dozen 
men, and these dozen at each meeting 
get close to the lives and bitter problems 
of from twenty-five to fifty of their less 
fortunate fellow citizens. It is their task 
not only to conduct the affairs of the bank 
soundly, but to help these fellow citizens. 


THE banking business, or any business, 
has seldom enough before developed 
such an opportunity. There is room, there 
is a crying need, for a similar institution in 
every city of one hundred thousand in- 
habitants or over. Indeed the Atlanta 
bank has had requests for its by-laws and 
a description of its plan from scores of 
other places, from New Jersey across the 
continent to Portland, Oregon. 

A frequent objection seems to be, “We 
can’t find men who will give us their 
time as directors.” Is Atlanta, then, a 
solitary exception? Who is willing to 
make such a confession? Start the bank, 
and you will soon find men who will be 
caught up gladly into the spirit of the 
work. Some will not be; get rid of them, 
and try some more. If there aren't ulti- 
mately a dozen successful business men 
and labor leaders in your town, however, 
who are willing to help their fellows and 
fight the terrible evil of the loan shark, 
while making at least six per cent. on 
their money, then you had better shut 
up shop and confess your city a failure. 
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In consideration of the sum of... ro] Nidarosi Dollars, cash in hand this day paid me, the receipt of which is hereby acknowledged, 


«T hereby sell, transfer and assign to KING BROS. & CO., doing business in Ma. of 
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already by me earned and amounting to se ac eios and due me by..... e 
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— Gee PER eene eren dollars. 


I hereby direct my said employer to pay to KING BROS. & CO. said account amounting to 
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This is an absolute and unconditional sale of said account and is not a loan or advance of money, and is not a discount ; I am not a 
debtor to the purchaser ; this is an original transaction, and is not a renewal or extension of any kind. 
In order to induce KING BROS. & CO., to make the purchase of this account at and for the above amount of money paid me, I hereby 


state and warrant to be true, that | am employed by ......... eere enne nnne nee Ifl. the capacity of.............. C(——— 
————— that I was so employed during the months of.......... —€—€———— 1910, and while so employed 
I earned as salary or wages the sum Pr d estes efe ee eo dollars and. C2..... CO... cents; that there are no offsets or counterclaims 


against said account; that there are no orders, drafts, garnishments or attachments outstanding in any way affecting said account; and that 
said account is just, true, due and unpaid, and that I have not heretofore sold or transferred the same. . 

I hereby authorize the purchaser of this account, in my name and stead, and as my attorney in fact, to sign any and all checks, vouch- 
ers, receipts, and acquittances necessary and proper to be signed in order to collect said account and to evidence the payment of the same. 
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This illustrates the method of leaving the note undated and a portion of it blank, to be filled in at the 


pleasure of the money-lender. 


There are instances of this kind where the interest at 10 per cent. per month 


has been paid for years; then if the money-lender wants to foreclose he can substitute any date he wishes 


Take a 


coach-and-four 
along the 
“divine abyss” 


Grand 
Canyon 


of Arizona 


The rim road at Grand 
Canyon is a boulevard in 
the wilderness. On one side 
a forest; on the other a 
sudden drop of three thou- 
sand feet. 


The Canyon is Earth’s scenic marvel and the most 
beautiful. Its width is HL miles; its depth one mile, 
and its length two hundred miles. 


Hermit Rim Road—smooth, wide and safe—winds 
along the dizzy edge of a stupendous chasm. 


Your Canyon coach-and-four comprises the pick of 
stylish horses, with coaches built especially for this 
service. 


It is the experience of a lifetime. TThere’s the swing 
of the leaders around long curves. And that glorious 
titan of chasms just over the edge. 


There are other enchanting rides through the pine 
forests; likewise some nerve-testing mule-back trail 
trips down to the Colorado River, a mile below the 
top crust; and camping trips galore, into the Canyon 
and across the desert, trough the Indian country. 


You can see the Grand Canyon as a side trip from 
Santa Fe transcontinental trains, and stay three days, 
for $35 to $40. 


Entertainment is provided at inns under management 
of Fred Harvey. 


On request will send you our two illustrated travel 
books, “Titan of Chasms—Gran anyon” and “To 
California Over the Santa Fe Trail.” Address 


W. J. Black, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
A. T. & S. F. Ry. System, 
1087 A d "Exchange, Chicago. 
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Celebrities 
I Have Not Met 


Verse and Pictures 


By Oliver Herford 


Peter Dunne 


HPEAKING of Harps, sure me frind Pete 
Has got the Harp of Tara beat," 
Said Mr. Dooley. «“Div’l a thing 
That boy can't play upon won shtring. 
For all the wurrld, to hear him play 
You'd think 'twas a whole orchestray. 
Great Shtatesmen come from far and near 
And shtop their talking, just to hear 
Him harp upon the latest kinks 
In politics, and social jinks. 
Niver was such a music sharp, 
I'd orter know, sure Pm the Harp." 
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“ee your architect now 


That step insures your greatest 
satisfaction in the home you build 


this Spring. Ask him about 
Hy-tex Brick 


the facing-material which gives the utmost of beauty, 
permanence, fire-safety and comfort in all extremes 
of weather. And gives them to you at the greatest 
economy in the long run. 


The booklets mentioned below tell you of the superiority of Hy-tex and its 
adaptability to all styles and sizes of homes. 


**Genuine Economy in Home Building''—a handsome, 64-page book illus- 
trated in colors explains these savings in detail. Sent for ten cents. 


*'Suggestions for Small Hy-tex Homes"' is a booklet of helpful plans for 
homes of moderate cost. Sent for four cents. Write for these booklets today. 


HYDRAULIC-PRESS BRICK COMPANY 


Dept. A2, St. Louis, Missouri 
- Branch Offices: Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, Ill.; Cleveland, O ; Cincinnati, O.; Davenport, 
LJ EJ la.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Kansas City, Mo.; Minneapolis, Minn.; New York City; Omaha, 


Neb.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Toledo, O.; Washington, D. C. 
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Bon Ani 


now made in both 


Powder and Cake 


We like to please 
everybody. And so, as 
some folks like their 
cleaners in powder 
form, we are now 
making Bon Ami that 
way as well as in the 
cake form. 

Bon Ami Powder is the 
same Bon Ami you have al- 
ways used, ground to a soft, 
white powder that turns to a 


creamy lather at the touch of 
a wet cloth or brush. 7, 
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There is nothing else on the 
market like Bon Ami Powder, just 
as there is nothing else like the 
Bon Ami Cake. Both of them 
are wonderful for cleaning win- 
dows, mirrors, bath tubs, tile and 
paint, and for polishing metals; not 
for scouring or rough work but 
for all the finer kinds of cleaning 
and polishing. 

Same price, 10 cents each. 
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THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK 


“Like the chick that’s newly hatched 
Bon Ami has never scratched.” 
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A Hit and Three Steals 


HE greatest baseball play I ever 
saw occurred in a game between 
the Philadelphia "Athletics" and 
in Shibe 


the Detroit "Tigers" 
Park, Philadelphia, June, 1912. 

«Ty " Cobb, his first time up, hit a 
nasty Deena: toward first base. The 
ball had a deceptive bound and "Stuffy" 
McInnes had some trouble reaching for 
it and keeping hold of the ball when he 
got it. But he managed to scramble 
over and touch first just as “Ty” raced 
over the bag. “Connie” Mack’s loyal 
"rooters" declared the "Georgia Peach" 
out by a mile, but the umpire had ideas 
of his own and Tyrus rested safely on the 
initial sack. 

The unexpected usually happens when 
this star swatsman is running Banes; and 
on this occasion he did not disappoint 
his admirers. After the pitcher had 
thrown the ball, Ty, having a fairly 
good lead, decided to amble along down 
to second, figuring, no doubt, that Lapp 
(the Athletic catcher) would be taken off 
his guard and throw wild. To try for 
second after a catcher of Lapp’ s abili 
has the ball requires "nerve of a high 
order. He is usually "there" with the 
perfect peg; but the sight of Cobb jog- 
ging along was too much for him and he 
heaved the ball into center field. Cobb 
saw Barry crouched in front of the base 
waiting as if to receive the ball, so, 
gathering speed, he made one of his 
famous bent leg slides and landed be- 
hind the bag. Then seeing that the ball 
had gone to cepter field, he started for 
third base at top speed. Someone, I 
think it was, Collins, made a beautiful 
throw to “Home Run" Baker, who 
stabbed Cobb with the ball as that well 
known gentleman was in the act of sliding 
head first for the third haven of rest. 

The crowd groaned when the umpire 
motioned Cobb safe at third. While 
admiring his nervy exhibition, the “fans” 
really wanted the dangerous fellow dis- 
posed of, and-he had reached third by 
the closest kind of a margin. 

“Ty” slapped the dust from his togs 
and, as usual, ran several feet up the 
path toward home each time the pitcher 
started to wind up. The batter had 
now gathered two strikes, and with the 
next wind-up Cobb raced for the plate 
(at full speed, sliding with great force 
‘against Lapp, who was waiting for him 
with the ball. But the throw had been 
a little too high and the catcher was 
taken off his feet before he could touch 
the daring base runner. 

Cobb therefore stole three bases after 
having reached first by a lucky scratch 
hit and made the first run of the game 
before the next batter up had hit the 
ball. B. F. LEVENTHAL 


Two Glimpses of Ty Cobb 


One at the Bat and on the Bases— 
the Other in the Field 


A Three-Ringed Circus Catch 


ANY a “fan” has attended 
games by the score without! 
ever having the good luck to! 


witness even one play that is| 
out of the ordinary, or that does not) 
occur day after day. If I am included | 
among these it is quite possible that, 
others would not consider the play) 
described as at all remarkable. Also, : 
the importance of the game in which it | 
occurred, and the attendant excitement, | 
may have affected my judgment to some 
extent, or have caused me to recall it! 
more clearly than other examples of 
prowess displayed by the heroes of the! 
diamond. 

Toward the end of July, i in the rgr1| 
season, the famous Detroit team visited | 
Philadelphia to engage the Athletics in! 
a series of games, which, it was believed, 
would have a great bearing on the cham- | 
pionship for that year, inasmuch as the| 
Detroit team was in first place, with a 
small lead on the Athletics. On the) 
first day a double-header took place. 
It was during the first game that the! 
memorable play was executed. | 

A crowd of thirty-two thousand persons 
attended. As they overflowed into the 
outfield, it was necessary that a portion 
be roped off, making playing rules neces- | 
sary. 

The game was growing well on tow ard | 
the close of the usual nine innings, yet 
neither team had succeeded in forcing 
even a single runner across the home 
plate. The Detroit team was in the field, | 
when the Athletic batter swung on the 
ball and, with a ringing crack, sent it | 
soaring over the green expanse of Shibe 
Park on a long, arching drive. The 
roars of the thousands were deafening; 
it seemed almost certain to land safely 
for the hit that would endanger the | 
Tigers’ hope of success. 

Cobb, the great Detroit center-fielder, | 
was racing for the ball with all the | 
marvelous speed of which he is capable, | 
though it seemed almost impossible for | 
him to reach it. As he arrived at the | 
ropes before the crowd, he turned, fac- 
ing the ball, and leaped over the barrier 
backward, catching the sphere on the 
fly while he was in the air. His spikes 
caught in the rope, so that he fell into 
the crowd, landing on his shoulders, the 
rest of his body remaining suspended” 
In spite of this, he held on to the ball. 

This play convinced me that Cobb 
was and is the greatest exponent of ‘our 
national pastime. It was unfortunate, 
so far as he was concerned, that his great | 
effort only staved off defeat, as, after | 
eleven hard-fought inhings, the Athletics § 
were able to secure the run that gave i 
them a well-merited victory. 

JOSEPH A. SEXTON 
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MAR has revolutionized the 


cigarette sales of the country 
in less than 400 days! OMAR is the 
greatest success in cigarette history. 


Two years ago, in the 
dissolution of the old Am- 
erican Tobacco Company by 
the U. S. Supreme Court, we 
lost our established brands 
of Turkish Blend Cigarettes. 


The success of these 
brands had clearly shown 
us that the taste of smokers 
throughout the nation was 
turning to Turkish Blend. 

We immediately set about 
to produce a NEW and BET- 
TER Turkish Blend Ciga- 
rette. Experience had 
taught us how the Turkish 


Blend could be IMPROVED. . 


All the knowledge we had 
gained in 25 YEARS in the 
making of BILLIONS of ciga- 
rettes, was CONCENTRATED 
on this NEW Turkish Blend. 


Ourleaf-buyersin Turkey 
and America were consulted. 
These men—the greatest 


OMAR 5:7 CIGARETTE 


Package of Twenty 
FIFTEEN CENTS 


leaf-experts in the world— 
were instructed to select the 
tobaccos that in their judg- 
ment were BEST SUITED to 
such a blend. 


Our blend-experts then 
took these carefully selected 
tobaccos and FOR MONTHS 
experimented with a 
THOUSAND VARIATIONS of 
blend. 


When OMAR was finally 
perfected, we KNEW that we 
had absolutely the FINEST 
Turkish Blend Cigarette 
that could be produced. 


We were confident that 
American smokers would 
CONFIRM our estimation of 
OMAR—and they HAVE. 
OMAR is UNQUESTIONABLY 
the greatest success, in the 
SHORTEST PERIOD OF TIME, 
in the history of cigarette 
making. 
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Out of the 
Editor's Mail 


A Tribute to Mr Baker From 
Mary Antin 


. . . I am beginning to understand you 
folks as a group, and to learn to under- 
stand my neighbors is always a great 
lesson. 

You wrote me once that you had long 
sought for some such note as my papers 
would give your magazine. But you 
struck such a note some months ago, when 
you began issuing Mr. Baker's papers on 
the Panama Canal. After reading the 
last one, “The Glory of Panama," I 
collected the several numbers containing 
Mr. Baker's chapters and held them on 
mylap,and—  Well,why notsayit? I'm 
a woman, so I dare reveal my heart!—I 
thrilled over them. My little girl was 
building palaces and gardens with her 
worn blocks, piling them up and pulling 
them down in absorbed attention to her 
own mysterious plan; and as I watched 
her I was glad, prayerfully glad, that she 
was born in the era of the New Patriotism, 
as defined by Mr. Baker. I can hope to 
give my child no greater thing, though I 

ive her all that a mother may give, than 

r. Baker's vision of the spiritual values 
of the physical enterprises of the nation. 

MARY ANTIN 


James Montgomery Flagg Gets a 
Compliment from Edna Ferber 


. .. Furthermore, I’ve just finished 
reading Flagg's Christmas story. And 
any story whose first line makes you 
laugh right out in the street car so that 
folks look at you scared like, is a gem. 
"That Flagg man is funny.— Extract from a 
letter from Edna Ferber. 


From One Who Loves Good Printing 


I have watched the blossoming of the 
new AMERICAN with the hearty satis- 
faction that comes to me in everything 
that is truly American. It is simply 
splendid—majestic as our old eagle—on 
the topmost bough of magazine making, 
and withal fearless and beautiful. This 
last from the point of view of a printer 
who loves the beautiful in printing, and it 
is pleasing to me to read splendid material 
set forth in such attractive style. 

You have set the pace—let those who 
dare follow.—0O. J. S., West Somerville, 
Massachusetts. 


Thanks Us for a Clean Magazine 


May I say "thank you" to you for 
keeping your magazine clean and decent 
in this age of passionate prose? It is a 
delight to feel the stories in your magazine 
aren't going to disgust you even when 
they interest you. 

What if the writers and publishers of 
such fiction do yell, “It’s true—it's life- 
like!” Unhappily itis. We all know that. 
We all know, too, that our neighbors have 
garbage pails, but we wouldn’t like it if 
they set ‘em, covers off, in the parlor for 
an ornament!— M. C., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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All health officials endorse! 


No one will now 
question that vac- 
uum cleaning is of 
utmost importance 
— not only from the 
testimony of users 
but from constant 
appeals and warn- 
ings issued by all 
health officials and 
domestic science 
teachers. 


ARCO WAND 
VACUUM CLEANER eT 


does away with dust dangers by complete removal of dirt and grit 
without the irritating and hazardous breathing of the flying dust— 
which almost invariably contains decayed vegetable, insect or 
animal matter that once stirred up is beyond control. 


Nothing heavy to lift nor carry. Machine works silently in basement, requiring 
no watching nor regulation. A light rubber hose (easily attached to iron 
suction pipe inlet on each floor) with simple cleaning wands do the work. 


Does complete cleaning— will outlast the building 


The ARCO WAND makes cleaning attractive to servants—a boon to delicate 
women. No climbing ladders nor moving heavy furniture—no “backaches.”’ 
Easily and Yd t in OLD buildings. 
The ARCO WAND Vacuum Cleaner makes great savings in protection to things 
subject to ravage of moths, buffalo bugs, etc., and by prolonging the durability 
of carpets, rugs, hangings, upholstery, etc., causes the machine to soon pay for 
itself. Nothing to get out of order; extremel¥ simple. Monthly cost of electric- 
ity very small. 
The ARCO WAND has proved a great success in homes, apartments, 
churches, schools, stores, hotels, hospitals, restaurants, libraries, clubs, 
theaters, barns, garages, etc., for the past two years under most severe 
tests. They will outlast the building—like radiator heating—and are 
backed by our full guarantee. Write for free catalog. Public show- 
rooms in all large cities. 


Machine sets in basement 
or on lower floor with its 
suction pipe running up- 
stairs. ARCO WAND Vac- 
uum Cleaners with hose 


and tools are sold by the 


Department AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY s. michigan Av. — "rade "in “tor 


Chicago 
Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 


Any reader % this magazine who will send his 


name and address within the next 
re days will be given a splendid opportunity to earn 
twe 


e dollars. 
is introducing Woman’s Home Com- 


The wor panion and The American Magazine 
among your circle of friends and acquaintances. 


‘Thousands of men and women have received even 


more than twelve dollars for devoting 
only a few hours’ spare time to our interests, while many 
giving their entire time are earning a comfortable living. 


Write to-day to Business Manager, Desk 3 


The Crowell Publishing Company 


381 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Earn $12.00 in February 


Plumbing 
Trade in four sizes at 
$225 up. Prices do not in- 
clude costs of labor, pipe, 
connections and freigbt. 
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Do you want to get on—SUC- 


CEED 


earn more money? Isthere 


a certain line of work you think you 


could do better in— 
Ora certain kind of 


the training ? 


if you only had 


position you would like to hold— 


only you fear your 


tied?” 
Don’t 


let your 


"hands are 


ambition die! 


Don't think your hands are tied ! 
Get out of the crowd of ordinary 
untrained men— whose each day's 
work puts them no further ahead— 
for whom the future has no promise. 
Start your advancement NOW— 
mark the coupon with a cross oppo- 
site the occupation you prefer, mail 
it today, and let the International 
Correspondence Schools give you 
full information on how they can 
help you to succeed as they have 
thousands of others—to become an 
EXPERT in your chosen work—in 
your spare time—at home—no mat- 
ter where you live, or how little you 
earn—costs but postage—you incur 


no obligation. 


1 F INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 7 


Box it. 


SCRANTON, PA. 


| Explain, without any obligation on my part. 
] can qualify forthe position before which I n x. 


Salesmanship 
Electrical Engineer 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
ton eng Expert 


Bullding Contractor 
Architeetural Draftsman 
Structural Engineer 
Conerete Construction 


Mine Saperintendent 
Stationary Engineer 
Plumbing & Steam Fitting 
Gas Engines 


Civil Service 
Bookkeeping 
Stenography & Typewriting | 
Window Trimming 
Show Card Writing 


Commereia! Jilustratin 
Industrial Designin; 
Commercial Law 
Antomonile Rannin| 
English Branches 
Poultry Farming 
Teacher Spanish 
Agricultare French 
Chemist German 


What Is a Criminal? 


A few months ago we asked our readers to send us their views 


of “What Is a Criminal?” 


Thousands of letters came im. 


The three we publish below won the first, second and third prizes 


Just the Other Half of Me 
UNTING for the criminal, are 


ou? Can't find him anywhere? 
ow strange that when we 
search for him his very existence 
seems as impossible as the giants and 
dragons of liy tales. Yet he surely 
exists, otherwise why have we laws, gov- 
ernments, prisons, gallows, electric chairs 
with which to rid ourselves of his presence? 
But kill and imprison as many as we may 
there is no cessation of crime. The crimi- 
nal is still in our midst, unseen, unknown, 
but undeniably present. Then who, 
what, and where is this criminal—this 
other fellow, who, like the proverbial flea, 
or the pot of gold at the end of the rain- 
bow, is ever just beyond our reach? 

Dear Poet of the Interpreter's House, 
I know where he lives. I can tell you 
where to find him. He lives in regions 
more secret than any that were ever in- 
habited by ancient monsters. First, 
however, you must know his true name 
or your search will be in vain. He is not 
the other fellow but the other me. 

That you may better understand my 
meaning, I shall speak allegorically. In 
sealed rooms within ourselves are servants 
called impulses. They have been created 
and placed there by heredity, environ- 
ment, and all the things that go to make 


up a life. The mind is the master over 
all these impulses. It calls them forth 
to do its bidding. Always, however, 


there are two kinds of impulses—the good 
and the criminal. The mind sets one 
servant free to do right and it imprisons 
the one which would do wrong, or vice 
versa. Thus is built the respectable me 
and the criminal me. 

The criminal me is hidden away in each 
and every one of us. He may be bound 
with chains and secreted in the darkest 
recesses of our soul, or he may be quietly 
sleeping in some open doorway. But 
he is there in every one of us, awaiting 
a call or a temptation that is strong 
enough to set him free. If we have not 
been overcome by crime, it is because 
heredity, environment, chance, and cir- 
cumstance have helped us to overcome 
that criminal me dwelling in some slimy 
pit of our mind. 

When we are associated with those 
unfortunate ones, those so-called crimi- 
nals, we are astonished that thoughts of 
joy, happiness, kindness, and brotherly 
love move them as they do more fortunate 
ones. We expect them to be dead to 
such feelings, else why are they criminals? 
They are criminals because that unfor- 
tunate me overcame them at a critical 
moment. Whether they should be free 
as you and I are free, I leave with time 
and humanity to decide. The Christ 
thought in the whole affair is just this: 
They, with their criminal partners, and 
you and I with ours, are but brothers and 
sisters after all. MRS. L. L. LEGETT 


A Criminal Himself, He Does 
Not Know 


HAT is a criminal? To-night I 

pace the narrow confines of my 
steel-barred cell and ask myself for the 
hundredth time,—What is a criminal? 
Is he, as Lombroso claims, a moral degen- 
erate? Is he the mental imbecile that 
metaphysicians in learned verbiage assert? 
Is he the hardened, desperate malefactor, 
the sinking maiderous bonne that penolo- 
gists would have us believe? Is he the 
victim of adverse circumstances, unsavory 
environment, and changing social condi- 
tions? Or does he wage war on organized 
society for adventure's sake? Why is 
he a criminal? 

Garbed in the vestment of dishonor 
and disgrace, I myself am what the world 
terms a criminal. Should I not know the 
meaning of the appellation far better 
than the casual observer? For many 

ears my life has been the life of an 
habitué of the underworld. Criminals, 
so called, have been my associates and my 
friends. I have known them in the 
moments of their success, and I have 
known them in the hours of their failure. 
Failure that spells oblivion, the oblivion 
of cold gray walls and heart-breaking, 
monotonous, man-killing routine. I have 
seen how recklessly they can live, and I 
have also seen how gamely they can die. 
I have known them intimately, and well, 
and never have I been able to discover 
any difference between them and their 
more fortunate brethren. They entertain 
in their hearts the same ideals, the same 
hopes, and the same ambitions as do 
average men. 

Those who commit crime as a matter 
of choice are few indeed. Many follow 
it as a means of livelihood because it is 
the only vocation open to them; and 
they must be men imina, courage, 
and brains, if they would survive. Those 
who match their wits against the vast 
resources of the Powers Who Rule must 
be clever rogues indeed. They are, in 
short, just such men as those who attain 
success in other walks of life—no different. 
The same ability to think and plan, the 
same nerve and determination, the same 
unswerving loyalty, the same persistent 
application diverted into legitimate 
channels would have won for them 
recognition in any sphere of endeavor. 
These are the men who have chosen crime 
as a vocation, because their talent and 
training equipped them for that career, 
just as you may have chosen the law or 
the field of high finance for similar reasons. 
And these men in some degree succeed as 
law-breakers, but even they must pay the 
cost of their success. And the toll is not 
light, my friend. 

There are others, men who were born 
a hundred years too late. Men who live 
as their kind have always lived—by the 
strength of their own right arms. To 
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Those Corn 
Will Go 


And in 48 hours, if you 
simply apply Blue-jay to 
them. 

The pain will end instantly. 
Day after tomorrow the whole 
corn will come out. And with- 


out any soreness whatever. 


That means the end of those 
corns. You can bring new ones 
by pinching your feet, but the 
old ones will never return. 


Why do folks dally with their corns? 
Why parethem? Why apply the old 
liquids and plasters which everyone 
who knows has abandoned. 

Here is Blue-jay —a scientific 
method — which is taking out a mil- 
lion corns a month. 

It is painless and quick and con- 
venient. Nobody can doubt its effi- 
ciency. Every day, tens of thousands 
of people are ending corns this way. 

Why don't you try it? Nearly half 
the world hasnowcome to this method. 
Why don't you find it out? 


Blue-jay 
For Corns 


15 and 25 cents—at Druggists 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 
Makers of Physicians’ Supplies 


For Trial Bottle 


of this wonderful new perfume. Not 
like anything you ever have seen. The 
actual oils of living blossoms distilled 
bya new secret process. We want you 
to try this—the rarest and most exqui- 
site perfume ever produced. For only 
20e we will send you a dainty minia- 


tare bottle, enough to scent your hand- 
kerchief 20 times. Write today. 


leate, refined 
han 


stamps for miniature 
trial — bottle, Your 
money returned if not 


delighted. 

Exact Sire ieger 
Regular Bottle Paul Rieg 

At Dealers, $1.50 274 First Street 

| San Francisco - 
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What Is a Criminal? 


them might is right, and they know no 
other code. They, too, are criminals, are 
they not? These are the men who have 
never learned to turn the other cheek. 
These are the men who strike back. So- 
ciety tramples them under its feet, and 
they arise from the dust with grim murder 
in their hearts. They cannot forget; they 
cannot forgive; and so they fight to the 
bitter end with the blind courage of their 
breed. 

Some, the very machinery of the courts 
have converted into criminals. I see 
them every day in the chrysalis stage. 
They commit some minor infraction of 
the law, some petty offense, and for that 
they go to jail. In jail they receive scant 
consideration and little courtesy from 
either their fellow prisoners or from the 

olice. They are neither fish nor fowl. 
hey note the fact that the “good thief” 
is respected and feared by one, and ex- 
tended the hand of good fellowship by 
the other. Straightway they determine 
to become real enum ond some few 
succeed. Many more fill our prisons. 

Others are accidentally criminals. 
Under the influence of liquor, drugs, 
sudden passion, and sometimes actual 
hunger, they commit crimes. They are 
not really criminals, however; they are 
"accidents." Sometimes serious acci- 
dents no doubt, but still accidents. Surely 
you would not call them criminals! 

You ask what is a criminal? In the 
last analysis the question is unanswer- 
able. You could as readily ask, “What is 
a man?" and the definition would be as 
undefinable as this. What is a criminal? 
Out of the depths of my experience I 
would say that a criminal is a thousand 
changing moods, a thousand inherited 
tendencies, a thousand mistakes, a thou- 
sand injustices, welded into a thousand 
different personalities; and from the fur- 
nace of the melting pot you could, perhaps, 
find the answer. What is a criminal? 

A Man In Prison 


A Correct Answer Would be Worth 
a Million, not Twenty Dollars 


Your price is too low. If I could 

answer your question I would not 
sell the secret for twenty dollars. Any 
nation or state gladly would pay me a 
million. 

You seemed to forget that no one ever 
asked that question seriously up to twen- 
ty-five, or perhaps fifty, years ago. Fifty 
years is too short a time for the evolution 
of an answer to such a question. 

But we see progress. 

When first the question was asked 
everyone thought it a very simple matter. 

"A criminal is one who commits a 
crime,” they said. 

To-day we have got an inch or two 
beyond that position. We have got so far, 
in fact, that we are inclined to think the 
question has no answer. 

Why? Because it has a million answers. 
Each prison cell would voice a reply 
different from that of every other prison 
cell. Many highways, byways, homes, 
offices, and counting-houses, where un- 
discovered transgression eats the bloom 
from life, would join in giving still greater 
variety to the jangling chorus. 

Come. Be satisfied without a definition. 
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TAR SOAP) 
Shempooing| 


Prarunen: 


We now offer the cleansing 
and refreshing properties of 
pine-tar soap in two forms— 
cake and liquid. 


Packer’s Liquid Tar Soap 
has the same high standard of 
quality as the well known cake, 
and is delicately perfumed. 


The bottle is handy to use. When 
you are ready for the shampoo just 
wet your hair and sprinkle on a few 
drops of the golden brown liquid. 
Now get busy with your finger tips 
and see how quickly the creamy lather 
forms. Note the delicate, pleasing 
perfume. 


Pleasing after effects of healthful 
invigoration follow the regular use of 
Packer’s Tar Soap in either form—and 
remember that a clean, well-cared for 
scalp is the great factor in hair health. 


Packers 


CAKE or LIQUID 
Tar Soap 


Packer’s Liquid Tar Soap is sold at 50c a 
bottle. For 10c and the name of your druggist 
we will send you a liberal sample. 


We will also be glad to send you our indexed 
manual, “The Hair and Scalp—Their Modern 
Care and Treatment,” free on request. 


THE PACKER MFG. CO. 


Suite 86A 81 Fulton St., New York 
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In this present year of Our Lord your 
twenty dollars entitles you to learn only 
that a criminal is a human being. Some- 
one discovered this fact by accident 
yesterday or the day before. It isn't a 
definition, for it does not differentiate the 
criminal from other human beings. But 
it is a basis upon which a definition some- 
day may be built. At some future time 
science may be able acutely to pigeonhole 
the desires, impulses, Sai abnormalities 
of man, to measure predominating factors 
by an accurate scale and to plot the 
curve of variable human conduct by a 
mathematical formula. 

This study of human beings in their 
criminal as well as in their more docile 
aspects has begun and is being pursued 
vigorously by a few who are neither 
crustaceans nor sentimentalists. Perhaps 
a thousand years may suffice for its com- 
pletion. When that period has elapsed 
kindly repeat your offer and I shall be 
pleased to provide the information you 
desire. 


P" But in the meantime do not be discon- 
i "(4| solate. Your position is not so nearly 
F P < | insupportable as mine. A thousand 
Jet, c mmt > | years is a long time to wait for twenty 
DA» KK X 2 dollars. W. L. BLAIR 
Stucco houses are as permanent as 
the wall base on which the plaster is laid. Country Town Sayings 
That is why houses built on > By E. W. Howe 
L—Q——————*»— : EN are a good deal better collectively 
e kP =a) q f M than they are individually. Many a 
man will do that privately which he will 
denounce in a crowd. 
are stucco successes. HIM they die pood ong young 
NE UT i . tt - 
KNO-BURN Metal Lath is proof against EE. RREO n mo PE REE 
moisture, decay and plaster acids. It is made When a man once gets a start holding 
with a mesh that the plaster is bound to stick office, it is aen. always necessary finally 
to choke him off. 


to. It is simple to apply and its use is a 
real economy. 
Stucco that is laid on KNO-BURN retains its 


smooth beauty long afterithas ceased to be new. ae Prize Contests 
Let us send you our Booklet for home-builders. 
It is full of valuable information about KNO- £ lou, j Have you founa your double—the person 
BURN and wall construction in general. Write ~ $ | who looks like youl ) 
today for Booklet No. 475. / pr a AESKA has a Sis ikke tell o pend 
7 mistaken for someone else—here is a chance 
North Western Expanded Metal Company to tell it. For the best letter of not more than 
341 Oid hrsg Pe otia iP mt 1] $00 words on“ The Person Who Looks Like 
GS "ms d Me” we will offer three prizes: $20 first 
prize, $10 second prize, and $5 third prize 
(with $5 extra added to each prize if contri- 
bution is accompanied with photographs). 
Competition closes February 15th. Winning 
stories to appear in the May number. 
Spectat Notice: Read F. P. Dunne’s 
great human document on capital puntsh- 
ment in this number, page 12, and then 


WHITING-ADAMS Over 10,000 Kinds write us your views on capital punishment. 


1 For the best letter of not more than 500 words 
and Sizes of we will offer three prizes: $20 first prize, $10 
CELEBRATED WHITING-ADAMS second prize, and $5 third prize. Competi- 


tion closes March 15th. Winning stories 


Paint, Varnish, Artist, to appear in the June number. 
Toilet, Hair, Shaving, Be as frank as you desire. Your name 
Household, and other will not be published without permission. 


Brushes made Contributions to these contests will not be 
returned except where specially requested 


Always Suit—Never Fail For Sale Everywhere || and postage is enclosed. 
JOHN L.WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO., 690 to 710 Harrison Ave., Boston, U.S.A. || American Macazine EDITORIAL 


ONE WHOLE CITY BLOCK BRUSH MANUFACTURERS FOR OVER 100 YEARS DEPARTMENT : 
381 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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The Woman's Law, by Maravene Thompson 


‘The Woman's 
Law 


(Continued from page 62) 


There was no joy over losing George 
Orcutt’s disgraceful past when alongside 
was lost the lawful right to George Or- 
cutt’s wife and George Orcutt’s child. 

Yet—she had not loathed him, this 
unwitting Orcutt who did not know his 
own name. The thought came as a 

leam of gold to his leaden misery. She 
iked him, she had said. A weak senti- 
ment in answer to his passionate love, 
but he clung to it as to something wonder- 
fully precious. It had rung true. If 
all else had been acting, that one moment 
had been real. 

She, like himself, was a victim ‘of that 
arch villain, the ‘ ‘other” George Orcutt, 
a reality now. And it was for him, the 
unwitting George Orcutt, to protect her 
from the consequences of ihe villainy 
of her lawful husband. To protect her? 
He could do that, and should do it, 
though the heavens and a thousand 
Underwoods were against him. She was 
asda to protect, to that extent she was his 
is to protect! 
uw found hes in the library, a book in 
her hand, that he divined she had 
snatched up as she recognized his step 
approaching; he had heard her restlessly 
pacing the floor as he had gone to his 
room. She was dressed in black, a color 
she seldom wore, the only touch of 
brightness being the invariable scarlet of 
her lips; her face was pale, a translucent 

allor that, combined with the black of 
her long lashes and the bronze mass of her 
hair, gave to her loveliness the charm of 
mystical poet Her eyes wistfully 
questioned, sen ing a quick look into his 
and as quickly turned away again. 

As he beheld her he could think of noth- 
ing but a frightened child, prepared to be 
brave, pathetically wishful that she could 
escape the encounter, yet meeting it with 
lip-smiling composure. He knew now 
the reason for the constant inspection 
of his countenance about which he had 
so often wondered; she was watching 
for the first danger signal of the discovery 
that she was found out. He felt its 
poaae and his lips trembled with 

is stress of emotion. 

“How is Doctor Underwood?” she 
asked. 

"Gail" said he huskily, “you say 
there is something between us that you 
cannot tell me. Listen! There is noth- 
ing that you cannot tell me. Not George 
Orcutt, your husband, but the man be- 
fore you—your friend. You are in 

rave trouble. I see it. I know it. 
This cannot go on. Give me your con- 
fidence now; perhaps later I may not 
have the same power to help you. "Whats 
ever it is, I shall understand. If you 
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forward and reached out his hands, his 
face intensely eager. 5 

“Soul to soul, Gail," he pleaded. “You 
may trust me, on my honor.” 
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‘She drew away. 


to the sputtering flame of the gas logs. 
She drew nearer to the fire. She felt 
cold. Her body was numb with empti- 
ness. To cry out her trouble to him—it 
was a temptation almost beyond her 
resistance. In this moment she felt she 
could empty her tired brain. Only— 
there was no content there, for him. She 
was barren of his name, of his home, of 
his past. She should only take away 
from him what he had. 

Unworthy as it was, the name George 
Orcutt was now his, and George Orcutt's 
home and income. He had Vance, who 
was now as truly his own son as though 
he had helped to create him. And he 
had a wife, whom he loved. 

Her lips could not open over the 
recital. She was sorry for herself; she 
was sorrier yet for the man besideher. In 
spirit she gathered him to her breast 
and cried over him. But her own 
suffering and her sympathy for him had 
no power to change the course she had 
taken. She felt herself in a closed chute 
hurling forward to—success or black 
disaster. She could not know which. 
She could only go on. 

The man spoke again. 

“Tell me, Gail!” 

She mistook the breaking tenderness 
of his voice for constrained passion. She 
had not the faintest inkling of the truth 
that he was trying to convey. She 
raised her eyes calmly to his: 

"[ was kauna The ‘something’ 
was just a chimera of my fevered brain." 

“You mean that you will not tell me.” 

“There is nothing to tell." 

Their eyes held, questioned. 

“T am asking you for your own sake,” 
he urged. “I have nothing to ask for 
myself now, or ever again, Gail. Please, 
my beloved, give me your confidence. 
No one can serve you as I can." 

But to her it was still the husband 
speaking. And he was very near her. 
She looked down at his outstretched 
hands, and felt herself trembling. She 
wanted to put her own within them! 

"| do not want you to serve me!" 
Her voice was high-keyed with fear. 
"[ have nothing to 


tell you. You must believe me." 

He leaned back in his chair. She re- 
fused to give him her secret. His lips 
closed. He was through. Whatever she 


had to tell must come to him of her own 
accord. 

She saw his grieved eyes, and dropped 
her lashes quickly over her own, to hide 
their tenderness. 

"Oh!" 


It was Vance. 
XXIV 
TO FIND his papa and his mama to- 


gether always afforded Vance un- 
bounded satisfaction. He stood now 
in the doorway, beaming in delight at 
what he believed a beautiful conjugal scene. 
He ran forward and kissed his mother, then 
sidled over to his father, edging slyly 
between his knees. Orcutt caught him 
close ın his arms. 

“That’s a bear hug, Papa.” 

“ Pretty like,” was the response. 

The child threw his arms around the 
man’s neck. 

“And this is a bear hug, a little bear’s 
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big —big —big hug. Oh, I love you a 
million tons’ times" 

“Sure, partner? Now tell me what 
love is, and what makes you love your 
daddy?" 

The boy looked up quizzically, expect- 
ing his papa's eyes to be merry, too. 
Finding them serious he quickly sobered; 
whatever his papa did was his cue to do 
likewise. He took up the matter witha 
meditative gravity, natural to him, 
charming despite its unchildishness. 

"Love is a nice feeling inside us—a 
nice warm feeling that—that makes us 
feel good like—like—getting near a ra- 
diator when we're cold. It buzzes inside 
us, too, just like the steam sometimes—" 
His voice quickened with the delight of 
discovery. ‘Oh, and it shakes us, too, 
Papa, and bubbles over, then"—he was 
gaoivet with excitement—‘‘we do bear 

ugs. 

"Let off steam so we won't burst," 
laughed the man. “Good! Now the 
next question. Why do you love your 
daddy?" 

*'[hat!" Vance was 
just love you, that's all." 

“That’s it, partner," the man whis- 
pereds drawing the child again close in 

is arms. 

* Why—why, you’re crying!" cried the 
boy, awed. “Oh!—you’re sorry 'cause 
I'm going to be sick. You aren't afraid 
I'll die, are you? I won't. It’s only a 
little operation,” he soothed, feeling very 
big and manly in his own indifference 
to the heralded illness. 

“The operation will be day after to- 
morrow,” interposed Gail, her voice 
agitated. “I saw Doctor Benton this 
afternoon while you were away. He 
thinks it is unnecessary to wait, that 
Vance is strong enough now. The 
suspense will be over then—” 

“And I will go the sooner to Florida,” 
„said Orcutt significantly: “Do you ever 
pity your poor husband, my—wife?” 

“I am giving you Vance," cried she, 
her voice choking over the words. “You 
will have him, while I— Oh! I mustn't 
think of it—I must be strong till after- 
ward! But I can't help but think of 
it. Every hour I see you and Vance on 
the train and / alone, watching you 
speed away." 

* Mama!" Vance slid from the man's 
knees and ran quickly to her. “Do you 
mean you aren't going with us?" 

With an effort the mother repressed her 
feeling and bent an almost cheerful face 
over the anxious, upturned one. 

“Papa and I can't both go, dear. One 
of us must stay at home because of some- 
thing you would not understand even if 
I could tell you. Miss Lauder will take 
care of you and you will have Papa for 
company, and Aunt Kate and Uncle 
Dick." 

“I want you," he stated quietly. “I 
want you and Papa." 

“You can have only one of us,” she 
returned, as quietly as he. “It had 
better be Papa, I think." 

The child looked from one to the other, 
deliberating. He had learned long ago 
to know when protest was useless. That 
this was one of the times he realized at 
once. 

“I want you both,” he repeated. “Oh!” 
clapping his hands. . “I won't go away. 
Il stay right here. Ah!” sighing his 
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| of that, Mama? 
| thing." 


‘ing what Mama does. 


relief. Then, "Why didn't you think 


hat's easy as any- 


"Too easy, dear. The doctor says 
you must go South; that you must 
outdoors all day long in the warm sun- 
shine and air till you're fully recovered." 

The little face was strangely troubled. 
“T don't know. There's so many strange 


il | things dig firi that I don't understand." 


ng you must understand, 


' partner, that a man must protect a woman 


always—always— always," came in a 
choked voice. “We must take care of 
Mama, you and IJ, without ever question- 
See, partner?" 

" Because we're gentlemen?" queried 
the boy, wanting as usual to understand 
things. 

“ Because we're gentlemen, partner," 
was the grave answer. 


XXV 


NEXT morning Vance appeared to 
escort his father to breakfast, as 
was his custom, an act that particularly 
deligh hted the child. 

hy, you haven't been to bed either," 
cried he, seeing the unmussed bed in the 
chamber adjoining. 

"Haven't you?" 

"Oh, yes. But Mama hasn't. Her 
bed's all smooth, just the same as when 
Katie turned the covers back last night. 
She's walkin the floor—and she's been 
crying—" His long lashes swept his 
cheeks and a faint color crept to his 
forehead, symptoms that he had some- 
Fine to say and didn't quite know how 


to pegin. 
hat is it, partner?” 

“I wish I was old enough to be told 
things," was the wistful reply. “Don’t 
you—and Mama—” 

“What, partner? Speak out.’ 

“Love—each—other?” came timidly. 

“T love your mother," was the answer. 

The child’ s m went quickly around 
his neck. love you, Papa," he 
consoled. “ But I guess a boy’s love 
doesn’t count like a wife’s. I wish I 
knew. I'd like to help. You're good, 
Mama's good. If I were older—" 

A ray of the man's unfailing humor 
shot from his bloodshot eyes. 

“You would only be up against another 
mystery, partner, the mystery of the why 
and w erefore of the world's loves and 
pains.” 

“But I would know—” 

“That you can never know, which 
doesn’t help a mite, little mate. Look 
at this book while I shave and dress. 


! We'll have breakfast together, but you ‘ll 
have to ride with Gregory this mornin 


“Another book about monkeys. ill 
we go to the Bronx again and see 'em 
eat? Have you found the gorilla that 
was to—to— Oh, what was it to do?" 

“To unlock the archives of memory," 
laughed Orcutt. “That wasn’t only a 
poser for you but the gorilla as well. He 
couldn’t do it, pictured in books or in 
flesh in the Bronx.” 

It was a silent breakfast, the woman’s 
place seeming more vacant than usual 
to both child and man, although it was 
never her custom to have breakfast with 
them. As they left the breakfast-room 
they encountered Doctor Underwood in 
the hall. Their greetings over, the child 
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looked wistfully from face to face, his 
own unchildishly sober; he stood at the 
foot of the broad y as they reached 
the upper landing, still sober, still wistful, 
still curiously pathetic. Both men looked 
down, drawn by the child’s aching sigh. 

“Poor little beggar!” muttered the 
doctor. 

Orcutt ran lightly down the steps, 
caught the drooping figure with a single 
move to his breast, whispered something 
in the little ear. 

*Oh—oh—oh!" shrieked the boy in 
a transport of joy. “Oh, Papa! Oh! 
Sure—sure?” 

“Sure, partner.” 

Setting him on his feet Orcutt moved 
swiftly up the two imposing flights of 
stairs to bs study. The doctor was al- 
ready seated. 

* Well, what have you learned?" in- 
terrogated the alienist crisply. 

Orcutt flung himself savagely into a 
chair. 

“‘Um—nothing,” grunted the other. 
“I expected as much. Now what?" 

“Agony, and then more agony! If I 
had not been made aware of other pos- 
sible duties—previous claims— " 

“ But now?" 

“I must know, of course.” 

“When?” 

“To-day. Vance is to be operated on 
to-morrow. I must be here with him 
till he goes South; then both his mother 
and I must take him. I just gave him 
that assurance. Gail will not consent to 
the plan unless this matter is cleared up 
and she knows I can no longer lay claims 
as a husband." 

“The woman has you hand and foot,” 
seethed the doctor. ‘To serve her you'll 
play the whelp. Forsake another woman—" 

“Another woman," repeated Orcutt 
drearily. “I wonder. But it's Vance 
I'm thinking of now. He must have his 
father for a few weeks longer. His heart 
is weak, as you know. Underwood! 
They’re my wife and boy. Later, I'll 

ird up my loins and do my whole duty 

y —whoever is waiting.” He smiled 
grimly. "I'll do my duty, never fear. I’m 
cursed with principle—diseased with it.” 

Blinking eyes behind thick glasses 
scrutinized the haggard face. 

“Introspection, a battle, disgruntled 
because principle’s won,” was the jerky 
diagnosis. “It saves a fight with me, 
however. I telephoned Mrs. Orcutt 
before I came and made an engagement 
for eleven o'clock. It’s eleven now. Come, 
we'll go together and interview her.” 

* A moment, Underwood." 

The doctor waited patiently. “Yes?” 
he at length encouraged. 

** Mercy—for her,” demanded Orcutt. 

** [f she deserves it.” 

“That would be justice. I ask for 
mercy.” 

“Um—mercy? I'll wait till I see how 
culpable she is.” 

rcutt strode by him and flung open 
the door. 

“Come, we'll turn on the screws. A 


tender, suffering woman! Culpable? Not 


culpable? My God!" 
XXVI 
GAL received them in the library. 


It was a large, sumptuously furnished | 
room, three sides lined with books so ex- | 
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quisitely bound that it looked like a 
show rather than a working library, 
which it was. The gas-lighted logs in 
the fireplace gave added color and 
warmth. Gail’s gown of white broad- 
cloth embroidered in gold with touches 
of crimson made the bizarre beauty a 
whole. 


“Just a word first,” she pronounced | 


in trembling voice. “I thought this 
interview was to be with you alone, 
Doctor. No matter. Please proceed 


with it; only understand that the rela- | 


tions between Mr. Orcutt and myself are 
purely personal and private. Either as 
his friend or his physician you must not 
intercede for him. He and I—" 

"Ah!" The doctor's prominent jaw 
shot forward. 
when you last heard from him? Your 
husband is lucky to have Doctor Manton 
for a physician—wonderful man! trans- 
cendent genius! He spent a day with 
me while he was here four years ago, a 
banner day for me. We lesser men can 
only sit at his feet in wonder." 

The man who loved Gail Orcutt 
watched her face. He leapt forward and 
pushed a chair under her. 

“Don’t be afraid, dear. In the end 
he'll be your friend, as I am—as J am, 
remember." 

The alienist seated himself by the 
table. 

“You see, Mrs. Orcutt, he loves you. 
I shall have to fight a combination, I 
fear.” 

Gail’s lips were ashen, the brilliant 
eyes stupid with sheer fright. 
stricken. Limp and terrified and wholly 
hopeless she crouched rather than sat, 
waited numbly for the crucifying end. 

The doctor’s eyes rested on her coldly, 
but a sudden warm light rushed forth as 
they raised to the belligerent face of the 
man standing protectingly beside her, 
with lips obstinately set and eyes that 
were full of fight. 

“Mrs. Orcutt, your defender has asked 
me, BEY. pentes with me, to show you 
mercy. But if I seem harsh, cruel,— 
you and he may say,—it is because he 
does love you, because you have enslaved 
him for your own selish purpose. In 
other ways, where you yourself have been 
a victim I shall try to remember your 
need and be fair. Will you please tell 
us your story." 

ail stared at him with glazed eyes. 

“You want first to learn how much I 
know, in truly diplomatic fashion. Listen, 
Mrs. Orcutt. George Orcutt was a pas- 
senger on the steamer 'San Giorgio' to 
Italy on the seventh of last April, the 
day after he killed Lucas Emmet. He 
sailed under the name of George Ormond, 
and he still goes by that name. 

*He is now in Paris on the Rue de 
Rivoli, with a valet and a physician as 
companions, acting under the instruction 
of Doctor Manton. Your husband has 
incipient paresis. He is incurable, and 
while he will grow steadily worse he may 
live for years. I have learned about him 
as a ‘case.’ 

“T knew from the beginning that my 
patient was not George Orcutt, and I 
have worked steadily since his recovery 
to learn his identity. It is only this week 
that I have all the facts that I have re- 
lated concerning your husband. 

“Who is the man beside you? That is 


"How was Mr. Orcutt | 


She was | 
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and my home is the most attractive 
place you ever saw. 

Of course, it isn't proper for a young lady to 
“brag” but men do say | am the daintiest—most 
deliciously flavored, surprising box of chocolates 
they ever knew. I am sure you will like me. You 
will find me in good company at your confectioner's. 
If you want to please somebody very much, put me 
in your pocket and take me to her. 

Then your reception will be a 
WONDERFUL one. 
If you can't locate Vera Sweet 
in your neighborhood send us 
$1 for a large size box. There 
is no other way you can 
p spend a dollar and get 
such delicious, surpris- 
ing flavors and absolute 
purity. Be sure and 
write for the *'Sweet- 

est Story EverTold '* 
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A Happy Marriage 
Depends largely on a 
knowledge of the whole 
truth about self and sex 
and their relation to life 
and health. This knowl- 
edge does not come in- 
telligently of itself, nor 
correctly from ordinary, 
every-day sources. 


SEXOLOGY 


(Illustrated) 
am Il. Walling, 4. M., M. D., imparts in a 
olesome way in one volume 
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clear w 


Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 

Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 

Knowledge a Father Should Have. 

Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Ron. 

Medical knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 

ige a Young Wife Should Have. 
+ a Mother Should Have. 


ge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


Allin one volume. Illustrated, $2, postpaid. 
Writ 


for “Other People's Opinwna' and Table of Contents. 


Puritan Pub. Co. 796 Perry Bldg., Phila., Pa. 


The Original School 


and the Greatest 

24 years of vital legal training—train- 
$ ing that has made masters and won 
highest endorsement. Graduates are 
practicing in every state. Complete 
Jollege Courses covering every Teast 
matter prepared and taught by ex- 
| perts. Ambitious young men with 
imited time and money, write for 
catalogue and *'evidence.'* 

Sprague orrespoiante School of Law 
355 American Building, Detroit, Mich. 


PRACTISE DEEP BREATHING 


Breathing is the Vital Force of Life. All weaknesses and 
ailments attributed to lack of ex- 
ercise are usually due to shallow 
and incorrect breathing. The main 
value of physical exercise lies in 
the activity it gives the Lungs. 

arn to Breathe, Oxygenate your 
Blood and breathe out the Poison 
that now clogs your Blood. 


Read my 64page book, “Deep 
Breathing.” Correct breathing 
clearly described by diagrams, 
Contains special breathing exer- 
cises and a mass of other valuable 
information. This treatise is the 
result of over twenty years of ex- 
Parience asa ‘aa ratory Spec- 
a Over 400,000 have alread; 
been sold. Endorsed by Medica 
Societies end A grosor of AM 
omy an ysiology. ccept 
by the National Medical Library 
at Washington, D, C. Books sent 
on receipt of 10 cents, coin or 
stamps. 


PAUL VON BOECKMANN, R. S. 
1411 Tower Building 110 W.40th St. New York 
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MOORES oon: 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


OU never can tell when 
circumstances will require 
you to put yourself on paper. 
With a Moore's in your pocket, 
you are completely prepared to 
write at an instant's notice. You 
feel secure in the possession of 
a pen that you can thoroughly 
depend upon never to leak and 
always to be ready for work. 
There's a Moore's to suit every 
hand. For sale by dealers every- 
where. 


Every part of every Moore's is un- 
conditionally guaranteed. 


American Fountain Pen Co., Manufacturers 
Adams, Cushing & Foster, Selling Agents _ 
168 Devonshire Street - - Boston, Mass. 


SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


(Illustrated; 320 pages; only $1.00) 


Is Different From All Other Sex Books; 
Tells All About Sex Matters; what 
young men and women and all others 
need to know; what parents and teach- 
ers should tell children ; tells husbands 
sex facts they don’t know; tells young 
wives how to prepare for motherhood. 
Mew Rook All Plain Truths of Sex Life according to 


the latest researches of Medical Science, 


in relation to Eugenics and Happiness in Marriage. Laws of Sex 
and Eugenics fully explained. Plain Sex Facts hitherto misunderstood. 
Sexual Truths in Plain Lan e —yet Thoroughly Scientific. 
By Winfield Scott Hall, Ph. D. M D. (L'eipzig), Head of Physiology, 
Department of Northwestern University Medical School; Author, 

rer, Scientist, Medical Man of Highest Standing; Leading 
Authority on ''Sex H ygiene'* and ‘‘Sex Problems'' and "" Eugenics.'" 
"SEXUAL KNOWLEDGE" and “EUGENICS” in One Volume. 

Only $1.00; postage 10c extra; mailed under plain wrapper. 
THE INTERNATIONAL BIBLE HOUSE 

16th and Chestnut Streets, Dept. W-119, Philadelphia, Pa., U.8.A. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, 
SPANISH, ITALIAN 


To speak it, to understand it, to read 
it,to write it, th»reisbutonebest way. 


You must hear it spoken 
correctly over and over, till 
your ear knows it. 


You must see it printed cor- 
rectly till your eye knows it. 


You must talk it and write it. 


All this can be done best 
by the 


LANGUAGE-PHONE 
METHOD 


aap m thal’s Practical Lingui 
mbined Rosenthal’s Practi guistry 

This is the natural way tolearna foreign language. You 
hear the living voice of a native Professor pronounce each 
word and phrase. He speaks as you desire—slowly or quickly, 
night or day, for minutes or hours at a time, 

Anyone can learn a foreign language who hears it spoken 
often enough; and by this method you can hear it as often as 
you like. 

It is a pleasant, fascinating study; no tedious rules or 
memorizing. It is not expensive—all members of the family 
can use it. You simply practice during spare moments or at 
convenient times, and in a surprisingly short time you 
speak, read and understand a new language 

The method is highly endorsed and recommended by well- 
known meinbers of the faculties of the following universi- 
ties and colleges. 

Yale, Columbia, Chicago, Brown, Pennsylvania, Boston, Princeton, 
Cornell, Syracuse, Minnesota, Johns Hopkins, Virginia, Colorado, 
Michigan, Fordham, Manhattan, St. Joseph's, U. S. Military Academy. 
Dise or Cylinder Records—Send for interesting booklet, particulare 

of free trial offer and terms for casy paymonta. 


THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
916 Putnam Bldg., 2 West 45th St., New York 


what I want to learn from you, Mrs. 
Orcutt?” 

Mind and body and soul paralyzed by 
his opening fire, Gail dully awaited his 
sentence on herself. Her enemy could 
tell her nothing about her defeat that she 
had not anticipated—exposure, the arrest 
of her husband, scandal, a blighting 
heritage of duplicity and demoralizing 
shame laid on her baby, this was to be 
the end despite her wild and feverish 
fencing with fate. 

At the doctor's terse “Who is the man 
beside you?" she started up as though 
electrically shocked. 
before she comprehended the question 
in its full significance. Dazedly, she 
glanced up at the face of the man who 
loved her. He was her friend because 
he was still in ignorance. She must tell 
them—tell them— 

She fled to the farthermost corner of 
the room and faced them, panting and 
shivering. 

Puzzled, the alienist arose, his eyes and 
brain alert to learn what such conduct 
meant. 

“Underwood, call it off! I don’t care 
a rap who I am,” cried Orcutt. He 
reached out his hands to her. “Gail, 
look at me. I'm not going to let anyone 
injure you, dear." He started, fell back 
a step before her shrinking terror. “You 
are afraid of me—of me?" He turned in 
bewilderment to the alienist. ''Under- 
wood!” 

“You are the one she has injured. She 
knows there is another woman waiting." 

Gail's eyes sought the doctor's. 

“Tell me, in pity! Tell me—is there— 
someone—waiting?” 

Very gently, Underwood, all physician 
now hot he read illness in her fevered 
eyes, guided her to a chair and bent her 
unresisting body to its depths. 

“Come now, come," he soothed. 
“There is no one going to injure you, 
no one. Get a glass of water, Orcutt." 
Smiling, his voice running on in cheerful, 
friendly tone, the doctor stirred a white 
powder in the water. "Drink this. Ah, 
that's good. Now, rest a little.” 

* Underwood," cried the younger man, 
“isn’t this enough, for to-day, anyhow? 
You’re driving her mad, and me. You 
hold the whip hand. Be merciful.” 

“The most merciful thing to her just 
now is to go to the end with this. Do 

ou think she will rest a moment till she 
has cleared her mind fully and knows 
exactly where she stands? Ah, you 
agree with me, Mrs. Orcutt. Come then,” 
gently, “speak out—the whole story from 
the beginning. You have a lenient judge 
in him, and E not I, will be your judge 
in the final summing-up. Mine is the 
whip hand only till the evidence is in." 

Slowly her somber eyes raised to the 
man she had injured. 

“Irs acquittal, dear," he said softly. 
* Come, let's clear the whole matter up. 
Now that it rests wholly between you and 
me I am ready to hear anything. He 
can't hurt you now that he has drawn 
his teeth." 

He bent over her, his voice troubled. 

“Keep back nothing. I am not sure 
that even 7 should judge you leniently if 
you deceive me now. Play fair, play 
fair, Gail!" 

It was the inner man who spoke, the 
man to whom truth, Truth Impersonal, 
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The Energizer of Business 


|l a metropolitan power- 
house there must be gen- 
erators large enough to fur- 
nish millions of lights and 
provide electrical current 
for thousands of cars and 
factories. 


Each monster machine 
with the power of tens of 
thousands of horses is en- 
ergized by an unobtrusive 
little dynamo, which is 
technically known as an 
“exciter.” 


This exciter by its elec- 
tric impulse through all 
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One System 


the coils of the generator 
brings the whole mechan- 
ism into life and activity. 


A similar service is per- 
formed for the great agen- 
ae o ae d in- 

us y the telephones 
of the Bell System. They 
carry the currents of com- 
munication everywhere to 
energize our intricate social 
and business mechanism. 


United for universal 
service, Bell Telephones 
give maximum efficiency 
to the big generators of 
production and commerce. 


Universal Service | 
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was greater than Love. She sensed it, 
but only as an unseen danger, dimly felt 
and apprehended. The alienist looked 


| on curiously. He wondered if she had 
| discovered 


the unbending Puritanism 
deeply intrenched beneath the pseudo 


| Orcutt's flow of worldly toleration and 


gay fellowship. He could conceive of 
counts upon which he, her open enemy, 
would be a more lenient judge than her 
lover—and, in part, because he was her 
lover. 

Shivering visibl 
gaze, she sneered 

“T will.” 

She proceeded to her story’s unfold- 
ment. She told the plain facts without 
apology or extenuation in a voice colorless 
and flat, the sentences sometimes fast 
upon one another, again haltingly. She 
laid bare her acts, and kept herself veiled 


under the impelling 
humbly: 


| and shrouded in a shadowed background. 


An exclamation of grim humor came 
from Orcutt. The alienist grinned in 
quick response. The éüpbostid was bare, 
and, lo! the poor dog had none. The 
end of her tale found them where they 
were at the beginning—even farther 
away, for the final resort was now explored 
and found vacant of the expected treasure. 
She was as ignorant of her victim's 
identity as himself. 

He was laughing! Gail’s blood began 
to glow warm with the hope that thrilled 
it. She felt the awful pall lifting from 
her, almost as though it were a visible, 
tactual thing removed. Her face turned 
to his like a happily surprised child's. 

“You forgive me?" she quavered. 

There was a taut silence. The alienist 
held his breath—and the questioner felt 
the pall drop back upon her. 

“You do not forgive,” she stammered. 
“I—I did not—expect— Only—” 

"Forgive? Forgive?” the lover's eyes 
swept the pitifully crouching figure, 
rested on the pallid face, surpassingly 
lovely even in its veil of anguish. “I 
do not know yet whether there is any- 
thing to forgive, or whether there is an 
iniury so deep that it passes the line of 
forgiveness to condonement, guilty con- 
donement because I love you so irrevo- 
cably. You say my pockets were empty, 
that there were no letters or papers 
about me, none?” 

She gave answer in the negative by a 
slow shake of the head. 

“But the label of my tailor, surely 
that told you the name of my town.” 

“Label? Yes; there would be a 
tailors name on the coat. I didn't— 
think—of that. He said there was 
nothing—not the slightest clue to your 
identity.” 

“He?—your husband. Do you mean 
that we yourself did not search?” 

"You—were a—strange man—and— 
and he promised—” 

“A strange man that was to bear the 
brand of libertine and murderer to 
serve you, that was to be brought into 
your house, pass for your husband, your 
child's father— And you did not trouble 
to save a clue that might lead him to his 
own identification when you were through 
with him!" 

“Don’t! Don't!" she cried out feebly 
against his stern eyes. “I was— Oh!” 

“You were in great need. I know. 
But that strange man was—helpless.” 

Throughout the man spoke quietly, 
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an even, deadly quiet that congealed 
Gail’s blood. She had felt his in- 
domitable will when he demanded the 
prerogative of a husband, the impelling 
force that lay always back of his words. 
She had been afraid of the veiled strength 
that could be seen even through his 
lightest and most boyish moods. 

"You must have realized your re- 
sponsibility toward him—and his," he 
continued. 

“No,” she protested. Then, “ Yes— 
yes—I knew—I always knew, only—” 

“Only—?” 


*He came first, my baby! I had to 
save him." 
It was a simple statement. The 


physician nodded his head in understand- 
ing. But to the other, man only, her 
passion of motherhood carried no il- 
luminating message. He continued to 
look at her in an appalled belief that 
could not understand. 

She slid to her knees, caught his hands 
and laid them to her burning cheeks. 
Her eyes held his imploringly. 

“I saved your things. He—he nailed 
them in a box— It’s in the—attic—” 

“In the attic," he repeated, struggling* 
with the portent of her words. “You 
could have perhaps learned who I am 
at any moment. And you have allowed 
me to love you, not knowing what other 
ties I might have! You—you, my Gail!" 

“Please, don’t you be unfair,” she 
sobbed. ‘My calendar is black enough. 
You know I haven’t wanted you to love 
me. I did want your friendship, but 
not to trade on.” 

They gazed at each other steadily. 
They forgot they were not alone. She 
was on her knees before him, his hands 
still held against her cheeks. 

“T can’t make you out,” he groaned. 
“ You are an enigma— And the woman, 
good or evil... The box that holds 
my belongings—just where is it?" 

She staggered to her feet. 

“PII have ee get it. He put it 
away and will know just where it is.” 
She was all eagerness, like a child trying 
to make amends. But her eyes were 
anguished, with the sickness of death 
in them. 

Her lover watched her with eyes that 
were soft, again hard; then with a help- 
less shake of the head he waited. 


XXVII 
JACKSON set the box on the floor and 


laid the hammer and chisel beside it, as 
he was directed. It was a common soap 
box of pine and much black lettering; 
but none of them saw it in its actuality. 
All the horror and desperation of that 
day when it had been surreptitiously 
brought into use rushed over Gail. She 
closed her eyes against it, shuddering. 
Doctor Underwood’s pulse wr alsbarted: 
contained therein might be material for 
the necessary shock to bring his friend 
to full consciousness. The man whom 
it most vitally concerned trembled be- 
fore its possibilities, and held back. 

At the long stillness Gail’s eyes un- 
closed. 

“Open it!" she cried; "I'll go mad 
waiting.” 

“Yes; let's get the agony over,” 
muttered the alienist. Orcutt knelt and 


picked up the tools, perspiration starting | P. O. Box 308 
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to own a HowarD, and who make 
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| sharp breathing. 
| her eyes resting in fascinated horror upon 


from his forehead. He removed the 
boards deliberately, loosening each before 
removing any portion of the cover. 
When open, he stared for a few moments 
at the uppermost contents—a coat of 
mixed gray and black in almost invisible 
stripes and a self-colored brocade navy 
blue necktie. His hands stumbled to- 
ward the coat. Then suddenly the 
groping stopped and his hands leapt for- 
ward with the precision of an automaton. 
Into the depths of the right-hand pocket 
his fingers went unerringly. It was a 
crumpled yellow paper they drew forth. 

To the dull splash of the rain against 


‘the windows and the irksome blowing 


of the gas logs was added the woman’s 
She leaned forward, 


the er he was reading. 
Didn't know," she panted. 
fore God—I didn't know." 

Noone heard her. The other onlooker, 
now wholly alienist, sat with tense nerves 
and muscles awaiting the outcome. 

The paper was crushed in the man's 
convulsive hand. His body swayed as 
though to fall, righted itself, and he 
continued to stare ahead in a stupor of 
agony. Both watchers shivered. It was 
like watching a ghastly game between the 
forces of life and death. And neither 
could help him by so much as a thought’s 


weight. 

H had found his past, the past that 
was his before they knew him. He was 
now agonizing over the tragedy that had 
shocked his brain into a state of dissocia- 
tion a year before. Would the cut-off 
sensations of a year ago continue now on 
their paths as though no time had elapsed 
between then and now? Or would he 
have the memories of both past and 
present, the separate streams of con- 
sciousness synthesized ? 

The mystery held them taut. Neither 
the friend who loved him nor the woman 
who had wronged him took cognizance 
of his suffering. 

Would he know them? 

Deaf and dumb and blind to every- 
thing else they awaited the answer to 
that question—Would he know them?— 
awaited it hours as measured by their 
straining nerves, minutes measured by 
the clock. 

He staggered to his feet and opened 
his hand and held out the yellow slip to 
the doctor in silence, and walked to the 
window, pressing his forehead against 
the cold pane. 

The telegram read: 


“ Be- 


Lomnay, California, April 7, 1904. 
Mr. Keith Edgerton, 
Hotel Imperial, 
New York City. 

Your father’s new horse, Gorilla, backed him 
and Harold over San Luis Arroya an hour 
ago. Your father killed outright, Harold died 
on the way home. Victoria prostrated. 
Please wire full instructions about your desires 
as to funeral, etc. Whole town ready to 
serve in any way and overcome with grief. 
This message will seem heartless, but I have 
no other recourse. We decided after con- 
sultation that you must be told the truth at 
once. May God help you, my boy, to bear 
this. Some one of us will meet you with 
automobile at any hour you may arrive. 

Daniel Manners. 


The doctor read the message carefully, 
then placed it in Gail’s outstretched hands 
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lt is very much worth your while to use 
77 as efficient a dentifrice as Calox is uni- 
A versally acknowledged to be. It is 
100%% efficient as a tooth powder and in 
I9 addition possesses properties which no 
W^ other dentifrice has. It contains perox- 
ide, which prevents decay, lessens forma- 
ü tion of tartar, actsasan antiseptic mouth 
A wash, and deodorizes the breath. 


» 
WA Sample and Booklet free on request. 
[- 


All Druggists, 25 cents. 

N Ask for the 

ii Calox Tooth Brush, 35 cents. 
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80-page month- 
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BOOKS without 
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Each issue contains 7 to 10 Plans by Leading Architects. 
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, KEYLESS PADLOCK 


No knobs to turn—no clicks to count. 
Press the buttons and " flies open —40,000 
© ombine ione possible. Operated as easily 
in dark as in light. Sand brass. 

NT. marag 100% profit. Sells on 
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for terms of free sample. A postal card will do. 


Address, Victor Specialty Co., 32 Cook St., Canton, Ohio 
SHORT-STORY WRITING 


A course of forty lessons in the history, form, 
structure and writing of the Short-Stery taught by 
Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, Editor, Lippincott's M; 
250-page catalogue free. Please address 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 125, Springfield, Mass. 
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Peter Moller's 
Cod Liver Oil 


Easily di- 
gested — 
does not 
“stick to the 
tongue" does not "repeat." Bottled 
by Peter Moller in his own factory 
at the Norway fisheries. 
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Schieffelin & Co., New York Sole Agents 
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The Woman’s Law, by Maravene Thompson 


HEN you have once tasted 

i Clover Leaves you find 
yourself looking forward to 

these dainty sugar wafers rather than 
to the dessert, ice cream or afternoon 
tea which they accompany. 


They 


are but one of the irresistible 


Sunshine, 


Specialties 
We'd like to prove their goodness 
by sending you a 
Sunshine Revelation Box—FREE 


containing Clover Leaves and 13 other 
kinds of biscuit confections. Send us 


your name and address with 10c (stamps 
or coin) for postage and packing, and 
you'll receive this treat by return mail. 


Joose-Wnes Biscurr (OMPANY 
Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 
664 Causeway Street ^ 


Your College Expenses Guaranteed 


HE Scholarship Bureau of The 

Crowell Publishing Company has 

been established to aid ambitious 
young men and women to pay their own 
college expenses. 
Why should you postpone or give up 
your college plans? You can pick your 
own college and enter in September with 
every bill paid by a Crowell scholarship. 


Scores of students who actively repre- 
sented us by securing renewals and new 
subscriptions for The American Maga- 
zine and Woman’s Home Companion, 
entered college last fall with all their 
expenses met. 

We will guarantee your college expenses 
also. For information write to the 

Scholarship Bureau 
THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


| and walked to the window. He put an 


| arm about the trembling shoulders. 


“Keith,” said he, the name coming 
naturally, “I want you to go home with 
me at once, boy. This is a crisis. 
speak plainly, you see. I want you to 
put yourself in my charge absolutely for 
the next twenty-four hours." 

“Underwood, she has waited a year. 
I must go to her now. Ah, my little 


Victoria, my poor darling!—and I wasn't | 


there to comfort you.” 

Gail had crept near. She stood now 
| very still, a shaking wraith with the dumb 
suffering eyes of a doe wounded unto 
death. 

“Who—is—Victoria?” she breathed. 

He did not look at her. ‘‘My sister, 
a delicate girl of seventeen,” he answered, 
his voice ominously quiet. 

“You owe it to her to put yourself in 
my care for a day,” urged the physician. 
“You must go to her as a protector, not 
a possible charge.” 

“My mind? It's all right, Underwood. 
But IIl give you the day you want, I 
owe that much to you, surely. A day 
more will not seem long to Victoria after 
waiting a year." 
| Gail reached out her hands in pleading. 

* [—I—" came jerkily, *—would die to— 
undo—" 

“The moving finger writes—and moves 
on,” was the answer. "No; please don't 
explain. I can't bear anything more, 
and that— Great heaven! don’t you see 
how inadequate anything is that you may 
| say?" 

* Yes; I see—" she quavered, and lay, 
a gold and white bundle, at his feet, 
unconscious. 

“Unconsciousness is the very best 
condition for her at present," said the 

hysician. "She's a fit subject for a 
hospital I'll carry her to her room.” 

But the other man had raised her in 
his arms and was gazing at her death- 
like face with eyes not easy to fathom. 

“Look at her, Underwood. She's 
| like a flower, a pure white lily, delicately 
fibered, made to bow down before and 
adore. Would you believe she could 
murder a young girl—would you?" 

The alienist glanced at him sharply, 
| his gaze professional. 

“No; Im not delirious. Victoria 
hadn't the strength to endure the suspense 
of my absence on top of the—rest. She 
is dead, murdered by this woman, this 
PUE flower whose loveliness is like 
a bloom from heaven. Strange, that 
God should make a creature so beautiful 
and not give her a soul." 

He carried her up the broad stairs into 
her room. As he laid her down her eyelids 
fluttered open. 

The physician approached with a hypo- 
dermic needle and a glass of water. Seat. 
ing himself calmly, he pushed the sleeve 
above her elbow and proceeded to inject 
the morphia. 

“There, that didn’t hurt much.” He 
smiled professionally. “l will send a 
nurse and you must do just as she says. 
Rest and rest and more rest is what you 
need now." 

Her gaze, pitiably pleading, fled by 
him to the other. She pushed the 
doctor's detaining hand away, staggered 
to her feet, and clutched at Keith 
Edgerton's folded arms. 
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Mellins Food 
Girl 

Mellin’s Food is the 
right modifier to make 
cow’s milk agree with 
your baby. 
Send for our valuable book, 


“The Care and 
Feeding of Infants” 


Mellin’s Food Company, 


Boston, Mass. 


63 medals and diplomas have been 
awarded to Mellin’s Food for supe- 
riority during its nearly 50 years 
of success in all parts of the World. 
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For amateurs; Monologs, Reci- 
tations, Drills, Minstrel and 


P LAYS Vaudeville Jokes and sketches; ideas 


for all kinds of entertainments. Send for free catalog. 
DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO., 542 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Should Save the Children 


from the danger of waiting toolong be- 
fore calling the doctor, and at the same 
time avoid unnecessary doctor’s calls. 

Many children die annually because 
disease had advanced too farwhentheir 
high temperature was discovered. A 


Fever 
Thermometer 
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tells in a minute whether or not the temperature is 
at danger point. 
4 Most dealers sell E Fever. Thermometers. 
f he 


Go to your dealer first does not hace tkem or 
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with $1.50 and we will send you one 

When ordering give the number “5000” 
Taylor Instrument Companies, 50 Ames SL, Rochester, N. Y. 
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SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
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sign, with latest practical improvements in construction. Adapted 
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saving to you. Write for vur new catalog No. 6. 


THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO. 
LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets 
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and all the time 
while you are 
making small 
monthly pay- 
ments you will 
have in your 
home a 


Piano of your own. 


A plan so simple and fair has been 
devised by us that everyone who 
wants a piano can easily get one. 

We will send you our beautifully 
illustrated catalog and you may se- 
lect the piano you like best. Write 
and tell us which one it is and we 
will ship it to you, 


Freight Prepaid 
and let you try it free for 30 days. 


If you are satisfied it is the piano 
you want, send us small monthly 
payments. We will give you a 


25 years guarantee. 
No references required. 


Write us today for full information 
of our selling plan and our catalog of 
Sweet Toned Pianos sold at Factory- 
to-Home prices. 

Schmoller & Mueller Piano Co. 


Est. 1859. Capital and Surplus over $1.000,000. 
Dept. A. M. 42 Omaha, Nebraska 


Schmoller & Mueller Piano Co. 

Department A. M. 42, Omaha, Nebraska. 
Please send me your plan and catalog. 
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“Try to understand,” she implored. 
“To try to save my baby from shame— 
wasn't cruel. when—I—didn’t—know— 
I thought you were friendless, truly I 
did. I don't think I could have done 
it—if—I had—known." 

“You don't think! Don’t you know?” 

“Dear, he's my baby. I'd burn ever- 
lastingly if it would insure his happiness." 

The little caressing word had power 
to thrill him even through his grief and 
horror and bitterness. Hot resentment 
and anger swiftly followed. His eyes 
blazed. 

"Don't—don't!" she moaned. “I 
can't live if you despise me. You know, 
you have always known that I love you— 
Ah! you do know it—you—must—” 

Yes, he knew. Underneath all his 
doubts and torments and unbelief he 
had yet known that she had loved him 
almost from the first. 

“Knowing makes it all the harder to 
understand,” he cried, a great weariness 
in his voice. 

“I think—you—will—never—under- 


stand. That will be—part—of the— 
price I must—pay.” She reeled from the 
morphia’s influence. “Ah!—lay me— 
down—” 


No conversation passed between the 
two friends on their way to the sanatorium. 
Edgerton sat with chin dropped to his 
breast, a hand covering his eyes. Morris 
Underwood's eyes were blurred with 
sympathy, his thoughts curiously ques- 
tioning. The end of it all—what was 
that to be? 

(To be continued) 
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Advertising 
By Kin Hubbard 


WHATS become o' th' ole-time mer- 
chant that used t' set a tubful o' 
dried apples an' a keg o' mackerel in front 
o’ his store an’ then go t’ sleep? 


Ever’ feller that don't advertise hain't 
a fool, but very few fools advertise. 


Th' feller that don't know how t' 
advertise is about as bad as th' feller that 
don't believe in it. 


Folks are allus anxious t' see some- 
buddy they've read so much about, an' 
they'd be jist as crazy t' see a clothes 
wringer er anything else under the same 
circumstances. 


Ever' time Fawn Lippincut goes on a 
visit she pays jist as much attention t' 
her publicity as she does t’ packin' her 
suit case. Yisterday she said: "I've got 
a cousin in Ohio I'd like t' see, but her 
town hain't got no newspaper." 
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shades—hand rubbed polish—and ship direct to you 
with full directions so that you can set up any piece 
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| pay for common, old style furniture elsewhere. 
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This handsome table 
is Quarter-sawn White 
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finished to your order 
shipped completely 
stained—your choice of 
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rubbed polished. 
Height, 30 inches; top. LIBRARY TABLE 
Hx2s inches; legs, 2 1-2 
inches square. Two No. 300 
drawers; choice of Old Brass or Wood Knobs, Tt comes 
to you in four sections, packed in a compact crate. 
shipped at knock-down rates—shipping weight 150 Tbs. 

W ith a screw-driver and just your spare time yon 
have a table that would ordinarily sell for $25,001 


Our Factory Price, shipped in finished $1 1 75 
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SEND FOR TO-DAY 


THIS CATALOG 


gives you a choice of over 400 pieces in living, diningand bedroom 
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table and hanging lamp for lighting 
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You can—I know you 
can, because I have re- 
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ally, without drugs, in the 
privacy of their own room. 
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So Well! 
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Liver, Constipation, 
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**God bless you, 
David Grayson" 


All over David Grayson's old desk is 
a pile of letters, exactly two feet six 
and one-half inches high, more or less 
(e. and o. e.), aecording to David's old 


pocket ruler. 


That is the only way they can be 
measured. They are from his fellow 
travelers along the Friendly Road 


“God bless you, David Grayson,” 
the letters say. ‘‘Are you in book form?” 


Yes, David Grayson is in book 
form—three ot him: 


Adventures in Contentment 


Adventures in Friendship IN 


and 


The Friendly ‘Road 


Each book is in two styles—cloth-bound at 
$1.35; leather-bound at $1.50. 
wee: 


SANS: " d = im A P 
ES — Ture AMERICAN MaGazine will get them for 


you if you find that the most convenient way. 


P. S. As soon as the winter closed in, 
David Grayson began a new work. He 
thinks it promises well. It will appear 
in The American Magazine—the only 
magazine by the way, for which he has ever 
written. 
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we will 
mail one 
15-cent packet of BURPEE'S 
Oncurp,the most beautiful 
helio-mauve; one regular 10- 
cent packet (40 to 50 seeds) 
each of BEATRICE SPENCER, 
deeppink; GEORGE HERBERT, 
rosy carmine: Mrs. C. W. 
BREADMORE, cream edged 
rose; STIRLING STENT, best 
glowing salmon-orange: also 
one large packet (90 to 100 seeds) 
of THe New BuRPEE BLEND OF 
SURPASSINGLY SUPERB SPEN- 
CERS for 1914, which is absolutely 
unequaled. With each collection 
we enclose our Leaflet on culture, 
Purchased separately, these six packets 
would cost 65 cents. 


Burpee’s Annual 
Known as the leading American seed catalog— 
this bright book of 182 pages for 1914 is better than 
ever before. It is mailed free upon applica 
tion. Write for it today and kindly name The 
American Magazine. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 


Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 


GEE, Rose 


Sturdy as Oaks. Founded 1850 


Dingee roses are always grown on their own roots 
—and are absolutely the best for the amateur 
planter. Writeforour''NewGuidetoRoseCulture'" 
for 1914—it's free. It isn't a catalog—it's an educational 
work on rose growing. Profusely illustrated—the oover 
pictures the new Charles Dingee rose—best, hardiest, 
free-blooming rose in America. We hare plan to prepay 
all express charges and guarantee safe delivery. Established 
1850. 70 greenhouses. 

The Dingee & Conard Co., Box 225, West Grove, Pa. 


Vick’s sinea Guide 


FOR 1914 IS READY 
Larger and better than ever. Several splendid new 
varieties. For 65 years the leading authority on V. yx 
table, Flower and Farm Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. 
need it before you decide what kinds to plant. 

Send for your copy today. It is free. 
JAMES VICK'S SONS, Rochester, N. Y. 
60 Stone Street, The Flower City. 


Flowers 


you will wish to 
try will be found 
in its pages. 


New Vegetables 
you will want in your garden are 
there also. 

Cultural instructions for growing 
everything worth growing, by well known 
experts, will make gardening easy even for 
the novice. 

Over a thousand photographic illustra- 
tions and 8 color and duotone plates. 


Matled free to any one mentioning this 
publication. 


Dreer’s Orchid-F lowered Sweet Pens, 
with immense wavy flowers in sprays 
of 3and 4 blossoms each. Just as easy 
to grow as the common sorts. Our 
mixturecontainsa full range of colors. 
10c per pkt.—20c per oz. —6)c per 1-4 lb. 
Garden Book given with each order. 


HENRY A.DREER 
714 Chestnut StPhila. 


question. The thing that my friend the 
captain did, the thing that I am about 
to tell you, was not due to his nationality. 
It was no worse than things I have seen 
done, in the heat and the demoraliza- 
tion of a military campaign, by men of 
every other civilized nation. Iam talking 
about war—what war does to men, what 
men do when their normal psychological 


reactions have given place. to the psy- | 


chological reactions of war. 

"What was it that the captain did?" 
asked Jim Hunting, businesslike as al- 
ways, driving at the point of the narrative. 


“I SHALL soon come to that,” replied 
Denbury, with an expression indicating 
that in thus monopolizing the talk and 
dominating the group about the table he 
had some set purpose in his mind. “We 
were served with a really excellent 
luncheon by the captain’s own Chinese 
cook, who had taken possession of the 
kitchen. The table was spread in the 
third courtyard, under the matted shade 
of four great cedar trees that must have 
been hundreds of years old. There were 
carved boxes on the porch, filled with 
flowering plants. The ground was paved 
with tiles that had been worn smooth 
by the feet of almost countless genera- 
tions. On the porch were several wonder- 
ful old blue-and-white vases that stood, 
each one of them, very close to four feet 


high. 


“After luncheon we settled comfortably. 


back, lighted our pipes, and chatted. I 
felt inclined to doze. Not so the captain. 
He was a much more active man than I, 
and the restful meal there in the shade, 
along with a few drinks, had freshened 
him up. He was keen for adventure. It 


| occurred to him that we had not yet seen 


the innermost courtyards, so he dragged 
me along. 

“We went from room to room, laughing 
and joking. Here and there we picked 
up a trinket that pleased us. At every 
new door the captain's face would flush 
up with eagerness, and he would make 
a lot of fuss—oh, good-naturedly!—about 
what we would find inside. 'Something 
doing here, Denbury!' he would chuckle. 
‘Something doing! Something doing!’ 
Then he would open, and we would rush 
in. Nothing; always nothing. 

“Fooling in this manner we came to 
what appeared to be the last courtyard. 
The captain was fairly tearing around 
now, rushing into dark corners, calling out 
endearing words in his own tongue, 
slamming doors behind him. He dashed 
ahead of me into the last room. It was 
large and dimly lighted. We stood a 
moment, peering about. 


SCAPED, by Jove!’ cried the cap- 


tain. 


i 


| tousthat97) 
| firearm for holye"protéction because they're afraid 


‘There must have been women | 


here, Denbury. Confound 'em, they've | 


given us the slip!" 

I then, behind a table in the 
farthest corner, there was a movement. 
The captain's keen eyes caught it in- 
stantly. He darted forward, pounced 
down, and for a moment struggled with 


CUTICURA 
SOAP 


Assisted by Cuticura Ointment 
will fortify your skin against 
chapping, redness and rough- 
ness in winter’s cold, sharp 


winds. Cuticura Soap and 
Ointment are equally indispen- 
sable for rashes, eczemas, itch- 
ings and irritations so preva- 
lent in cold weather. 

Cuticura Soap and Ointment sold throughout the 
world. Liberal sample of each mailed free, with 32-p. 
book. Address ‘‘Cuticura,’’ Dept. 133, Boston. 


gGárMen who shave and shampoo with Cuticura 
Soap will find it best for skin and scalp. 


demand safety 


A "xU zation, / 2 big eastern city proved 
otrunless kopie do not possess a small 


of aecident. e Colt Automatic is a direct answer 
to every and ho knows he ought to have a weapon 
to proteetihiriself and family, but who fears accident. 


afe— makes itself safe automatically — 
end on you to do that. When you cock it, 
afety (see circle) automatically locks the 
action. It can't "go off." When you want to use the 
Colt, you just grab it and shoot. When you pur- 
posely pull the trigger, you automatically press in 
the Grip Safety and then the Colt shoots, but not till 
then. That's why the Colt fires the first shot first— 
you don't have to monkey with so-called safety de- 
vices—you simply shoot—quickly—instantly. 


Don't be stalled off a COLT if you want the best 
gun—it costs you no more. Write for catalog 9 
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Shur-on Eyeglass and Spec- 
tacle Mountings—made only 
by Kirstein—give eye ease and 
nose comfort. 


Simple in con- 
struction. Stylish in appear- 
$ ance. Durable. 
TEST YOUR OWN EYES 


Read with each eye at thirteen inches. If the 
type blurs, have your eyes ex: mined by the best 
man you know Bay to him, “I want le nses in 
a Shur-on Ey« ss or Spectacle Mounting.’ 
Remember the name Shur-on is stamped in the 
bridge and the T 
mark is in the fin- 
ger grips to pro- 
tect you. 
Write for “How 
to Buy Glasses 
Intelligently." 


E. Kirstein Sons Co. 
Ave. N 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Established in 1864 


LOOK FOR 


IN THE 


O) BRIDGE UN 


OR THIS MARK li 
IN FINGERGRIPS Ñi 


BECOME 
A NURSE 


E have trained thou- 
sands of women in 
Å their own homes to earn 
$10 to $25 a weck as 
nurses, Send for **How 
I Became a Nurse’’— 
248 pages with actual ex- 
peace of Chautauqua 

urses. Forty-eight illus- 
trated lesson pages sent 
free to all inquirers. 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
375 Main Street Thirteenth Year Jamestown, N. Y. 


BE A SALESMAN 
dx Earn $1000 to $5000 aYear 


We will teach you to be a high 
grade Salesman in eight weeks by 
mail and assure you definite proposi- 
tions from a large number of reliable 
firmsofferingopportunities to earn good 
wages while you are learning. 
former experience required. Write 
today for particulars,large list of good o) 1 open- 
ings and testimonials from hundreds 
students who are now earning $100 to $500 a 
month. Address nearest office. Dept.27 


National Salesmen’s Training Association 
Chicago New York Kansas City San Francisce 


Greider’s Fine Catalogue 
And calendar of pure-bred poultry for 1914, large, 
nany pages of poultry facts, different breeds in 
natural colors, 70 varieties illustrated and described. 
Incubators and brooders, low price of stock and eggs 
for hatching. A perfect guide to all poultry raisers. 
Send 10c for this noted book. 

B. H. GREIDER, Box 21, Rheems, Pa. 


-STRAIGHTEN YOUR TOES 
BANISH THAT. BUNION 


by using ACHFELDT’S 


PERFECTION TOE SPRING 


Worn at night, with auxiliary appliance 
for day use. 

Removes the Actual Cause 
of the enlarged joint and bunion. Sent on 
approval. oney back ií not as repre- 
sented. Send outline of foot. Use my 
Improved Instep Support for weak arches. 

Full particulars and advice free in plain envelope. 
ML ACHFELDT, Foot Specialist, Room 370, 163 W. 23d St., New York 


' stage of this episode 


‘he turned to me. 


| like a good while—outside the 


something. I could hear him cursing 
softly and laughing, all in the same 
breath. Suddenly he gave a little shout 
of pain, and jumped back, shaking his 
hand. ‘The she devil bit me!" he cried. 
He pounced again, and this time brought 
up a woman in his arms. She was strug- 
gling, kicking and trying to scratch, 
making queer, breathless sounds; but 
he pinioned her arms and legs with his 
big arms, and bent his face down over 
hers. 'You'll pay for that!’ he said to 
her. ‘Oh, you'll pay for that!’ 

“I remember that we both laughed 
at her struggles. When it comes to any 
sort of actual, physical fighting, a woman 
is awkward, you know. She makes funny 
motions. He held her up in his arms, and 
swung her around like a child, and talked 
down close to her face, and made little 
pecks at her lips. ‘It’s not so safe kissin 
you, you beauty, "he said, when he coul 
control his laug ter; *not while you've got 
all that fight left in you. Oh, you little 
devil; you little devil" After a moment 
*Sorry, old man,' he 
said, ‘but there's only e. only one. 
Fortunes of war, my boy! 

“T went out. The last thing I saw, the 


| captain was trying to keep her quiet 


with one arm while he unbuckled his 
sword-belt." 

Jim Hunting's cigar had gone out. He 
removed it. 

“Say, George," he remarked, "this 
is a horrible story. What are you gettin 
us into, anyway? Hang it, we're supposed 
to be a fairly joyous party to-night. 
We're celebrating a wedding, man!" 

“T told you,” replied Denbury, ‘ 
you wouldn’ t listen.” 

* Go on,’ "said the youngest man, “we'll 
listen. Go on.’ 


IM HUNTING grunted, and lighted a 

fresh cigar. The others were evidently 
absorbed in the narrative. 

“I went out,” Denbury continued. “I 
remember carefully closing the door be- 
hind me. I closed it softly, as if afraid 
of waking someone. Even now, as I tell 
the story, I can recall the queer, unreal, 
hushed feeling I had. 

“I stood for a moment—though it felt 
oor. It 
seemed to me that I ought to go away, 


‘that 


| but I was fascinated. Then, standing 
| there, I heard a new commotion in the 


room. The woman screamed. The cap- 
tain swore. His voice went up in rage. 
He was stamping about the floor in his 
heavy boots. They seemed to be scuffing 
again. He was shouting like a man who 
is too completely beside himself to put 
words together intelligently, and she was 
screaming and gasping. Then I heard 
him crying out, ' You'll try that, will you, 
you devil? Take this then!’ 

- “Gentlemen, I am making no attempt 
to account for my own actions at any 
What I did was to 
open the door, and just in time to see the 
captain holding her upright by the 
shoulder with his left 5 while with 
the right he wrenched and tugged to 
withdraw his sword from her body. After 
a moment he succeeded. She sank down 
without a sound. He stood over her, 
too excited to notice me. He was cursing 
her as she lay there. Then he jabbed at 
her again and wiped his sword on her em- 
broidered coat. It made me feel ill, so I 
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1914 Timepiece 


The masterpiece P watch 


manufacture — the Burlington 
—19 jewels, adjusted to the second 
— adjusted to positions — adjusted to 
temperature—adjusted to isochronism. 
This master timepiece incased at the 
Jactory in an exquisite line of new style 


cases. Open face or hunting case, 
Indies’ or gentlemen's sizes. 


Special Offer 


The superb Burlington now 
at the direct rock bottom price— 
same price that even the whole- 
sale jeweler must pay Yes—one of 
these superb timepieces at the price 
that even wholesale jewelers must pay. 
And in order to encourage ever, body to 
secure this watch now, we allow this rock- 
bottom price, either for cash or $2.50a arash 
We send the watch on approval, 

You risk sbeclutely nothing—you pay not 


riot 
one cent, unless you want this TET ffer 
after seeing and ughly inspecting the watch. 


Inlay Enamel, Block and Ribbon 
Monograms, Diamond Set, Lodge, 
French Art, Dragon Designs. 


Write For FREE 
Watch Book 


Learn the inside facts about 
oe tne Bu ices, and many superior points 
of the Burlington over double-priced pro- 

Your name and address on a postal 
i PARLA, Get this offer while it lasts. 


BURLINGTON WATCH co. 
19th St. and Marshall Blvd. . Chicago 


OSES 27^ NEW CASTLE 


is the name of our famous book on rose culture. Mag- 
nificently printed in actual colors. Gives ex pert advice 
tosmateurrosegrowers. Describes our famous hardy 
roses—the best for home planting in America —and 
tells how to grow them. A wonderful book and the 
most instructive of its kind published. It's FREE. 
HELLER BROS. CO., Box 250, New Castle, Ind. 


CHILDS GIANT SUMMER COSMOS 


itively the most superb 
beautiful garden flower 

knows: Blooms profusely from 
June to Nov., each plant pro- 
ducing thousands of flowers, 
larger and more exquisite than 
the fall Cosmos, white, blush, 
pink, rose,crimson,etc. Thrives 
anywhere—finest cut flower for 
vases, etc. Mailed for 

10 cts. per pkt., in- 
cluding § other leading 
Novelties free for trial, viz.: 
Crego Pink, largest and 

finest of all Asters. 
Pansy, Orchid-fid., superb new 

orchid colors. 
Primrose, New Giant White. 
Petunia, Brilliant Beauty. 
Snowball Tomato, new (white). 


Seed Novelties for only 10 cts., 
ulture, Catalogue, Floral Hints, etc. 
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together with Notes on 
Our Big Catalogue of Flower and Mer Seeds, Bulbs, 


Plants and rare new Fruits /*ee to all who aj 
largest growers in the world of Gladiolus, Canes, 
Iris, etc., and our stocks are best and cheapest. 
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poa Accuracy 

and Durability 
that Win Your 
Admiration 


Write for 

“The Timekeeper” 

It illustrates and describes the 
various Hamilton models. 


Engineer ELLIS FORD, of the 
“Chicago and Denver Limited,” 
Burlington Route, has timed his runs 
poer for years with a Hamilton 


E Hamilton patch 


“The Railroad Timekeeper of America” 


Hamilton accuracy wins your approval and admiration because of its 
perfection. It means that the Hamilton Watch in your pocket always 
tells time faithfully. Proof of this lies in the fact that 
Over one-half (56%) of the railroad men on American railroads where 
Official Time Inspection is maintained carry Hamilton Watches. 

Hamilton Watches are made in correct sizes for men and women. 

Movements are only $12.25 and upward. Complete watches, certain 
sizes, are $38.50 to $150.00. Ask your jeweler about them; 
about fitting your present watch case with a Hamilton movement. 


HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 


Dept. P, Lancaster Pennsylvania 
Crs LLA 
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Wellesley and other colleges. General Course, Music, Domestic 
Science, New Gymnasium. Dormitory for very young girls 
i Tux Misses Hyox 
Principals] gi, Vinersia Jones, A. B. 
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CONSERVATOR Y 
, among the foothills of the Blue Ridge 
of highest grade; Conservatory in affiliation 
sentative among national] colleges for women 
states. 


Gainesville, Ga College 
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Stadents from 30 
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2c a Week Pays Wash Bill! 


Electricity or Water-Power Does the Work : 
Just a“Twist of the Wrist” Starts or Stops the Mach|ine! 


The 1900 Motor Washers are now at work in thousands of homes. 
They are doing the work formerly done by women, at a cost of 2c 
a week for power! Saving thousands upon thousands of dollars 
in wash bills. Saving worlds of wash-day troubles. Leaving the 


Catalogue and booklet, 


Write for 
FREE Book 


women free to do other work while the machines are doing the 


The 1900 


ical Washer 


washing. 


g the wr! 
1900 Electric M 


Washes a Tubful in Six Minutes 
Handies Heavy Blankets or Dainty Laces 


The outfit consists of the famous 1900 Washer, with either Electric 
Motor or Water Motor. You turn on the power as easily as you 
turn on the light, and back and forth goes the tub, washing the 
clothes for dear life. hen turn a lever, and the washer does the 
wringing. All so simple and easy that it is mere child's play. 


A Self-Working Wringer Given 
With Every Washer! 


The motor runs Washer and Wringer. We guarantee the perfect working of both. No extra 
charge for Wringer, which is one of the finest made. Write for FREE BOOK and 20 Days 
' Don't doubt! Don't aay it can't be done. The free book j; 
that it can, task you to take our word for It, We offer to send a 1000 
Washer on absolute Trial for an entire month to any reaponelble person. Not a cent o 
aecurtty—nor a promise to buy, — Just your word that you will give it a test. We even agree 
i ' to pay the freight, and will take it back If it fails to do all we claim for it, A postal card 

with your name and address sent to us to-day will bring you the hook free by return muril. 
All correspondence should be addressed to 190) WASHER CO., U Court St., Binghamton, N. F. Or, if you live in Canada, write to the Canadian Washer 
Co., 355 Yonge Bt., Toronto, Canada. 


went back to the courtyard where we had 
so lately eaten luncheon, and sat there 


alone. 
“Pretty soon he joined me. His face 
was still flushed with passion. His eyes 


were wild. He was holding his left fore- 
arm, and then I saw that it was covered 
with blood. ‘The girl got my sword,’ 
he explained, ‘and stuck me. I think she 
opened an artery.' He was rapidly re- 
suming his customary savoir-faire ‘Help 
me make a tourniquet, will you? And 
find the sergeant, and tell him to fetch 
the surgeon—there’s a good fellow 
“Together we bound up his arm. And 


| while the sergeant was off on his errand 


the captain showed me another nast 
wound in the palm of his right han 
‘Had to grab the sword by the blade to 
get it away from her,’ he said. I dressed 
the hand with the help of my emergency 
kit. Then we sat down, lighted our 
pipes, and waited for the surgeon. At 
about three in the afternoon the captain 
ordered our horses around, detailed a 
part of his force to stay behind and hold 
the city, and we rode away at the head 
of the column. 


s THERE, gentlemen, is my story. None 

of you here—except the baron, who, 
like myself, has had to live through 
hundreds of such miserable scenes—can 
possibly realize what a commonplace 
story it really is. It is war, that’s all. 
It is what war does to men.” 

For a little time we were quiet. I 
glanced sidewise at Denbury. His face 
was still grave, and he was slowly turning 
his liqueur glass between thumb and 


forefinger. It was he who broke the 
silence. 
im,” he said, addressing our host, 


“T fear I shall have to make my adieux 
to Mrs. Hunting. I sail in the morning, 
you know, and must work most of the 
night as it is. I’m going from here 
down to the Ramblers Club. I shall be 
there writing until one or two o'clock 
to-night; at the Ramblers. Good night, 
Jim and gentlemen.” 

"Well, by thunder,” sputtered Jim 
Hunting as he got to his feet, “but you're 
a cheerful brute, George! A cheerful 
brute, you are!” 

“Sorry, Jim,” replied my friend soberly, 
“but I really must go. Good night.” 

I went with him. As we descended the 
steps from the big marble house into 
Fifth Avenue he took me by the arm. 

“I want you to come with me, Harry.” 

“Where?” 

* Down to the Ramblers.” 

* But you've got to work," I protested. 

He merely shook his head and hurried 
me over to the Madison Avenue car line. 


HEN we reached the club he led the 

way to the basement pool-room and 
took one of the high chairs that stood in a 
row against the wall. I seated myself in 
the next chair and made one or two 
unsuccessful attempts to engage him in 
talk. Denbury was leaning forward, his 
elbows resting on the arms of his chair, 
his hands clasped, his fine but strong chin 
thrust a little forward, his lips slightly 
compressed, his sober eyes following the 
movement of the balls about the table, 
his thoughts evidently far away. I gave 
up, and turned my attention to the 
game. 
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Nearly an hour must have passed when 
Denbury was called into the telephone- 
room. He returned in a moment. 

* Come, Harry," he said. And then, 
“Boy, call a taxi, quick!” 

A moment more and he was hurrying 
me into the cab. 

“To the Parade Hotel," he said, 
leaning forward and speaking in a low 
voice to the chauffeur; “and break a law 
or two while you're about it.’ 

The car backed around, sped through 
the empty side street to Fifth Avenue, 
turned north with a six-foot skid, and 
dashed up-town. Denbury said never a 
word; just sat there. I looked out, and 
watched the buildings and the lights spin 
by. We crossed the Twenty-third Street 
car tracks with a rattle and a bump. We 


whirled the length of Madison Square, THE 


past the Farragut statue, and on into 
the treeless canyon heyond. The lighted 

show window of a Chinese shop flitted by, TFORD RE NSURANCE 
holding my eye for the fraction of a 

second, and vividly recalling, with its 

two great porcelain vases, the scene of Co AN 
Denbury’s arrátive: We flew up the MP. Y 


long hill where they used to keep the With the coming of 1914, The The Hartford stands today with 


Te a hons one d ied neue patar Hartford Fire Insurance Com- large assets and ample financial 
stone hotel at Thirty-fourth Shot alot pany begins the 104th year of resources, the leader among fire 
the showy bank of tragic history; past its existence. During all these insurance companies. But its 
huge department stores that, with the years it has not only promptly proudest asset is its reputation 
insolence of utter success, bear no sign, paid every individual loss, but for commercial honor and good 
no name; past world-renowned silver- has given safety and satisfaction faith. It will sell you honest 
smiths and hatters; past makers of musi- toits policy holders in all the con- and safe insurance. Is not 
cal instruments that carry the liquid flagrations of American history. this the Company you want? 


inermes partsoftheearth; past the | INSIST ON THE HARTFORD 


old mansions that still cling to the fine old 
avenue that is so swiftly losing its distinc- AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


tion in the irresistible anarchy of trade. | >_———wWehl—o N) a Á 
re NEW JOBS OPEN AMERICAN sagt a 
JM HUNTING had devoted his life, | Big Salaries Paid Sci Tuen. Somani for Mak ACADEMY | | | Frohman's 


passionately, blindly, to the winning salaried traffic experts with big shippers everywhere. Empire Theatre 

of a mansion of his own on this great No Experience Needed 21:575, DRAMATIC ARTS | panes 
Cost small—t t ity Ourmethod most tical. ranklin H. 

avenue. "James Bronson Hunting, some- WRITE NW for free book of LaSalle successes and FOUNDED IN 1884 F H, Sargent 


= opportunities open to our doi 
thing-something Fifth Avenue.” He had | asaite extension’ UNIVERSITY. Dept. $28 i. For Catalogue and Information, ERU 


spent his life for that. Well, he had, as WE TRAIN YOU BY MAIL The Secretary, Room 142, Carnegie Hall, New York 
he would say, got away with it. He had 


put it over. He was “there.” And 
now the very vital spine of trade which 


he had employed to bring him there was 
taking the avenue away from him. 
I found myself thinking of Jim and 


Mary as our taxi sped on; and of little 


Elise, for whom they were now spend- No other Grape Fruit equals it in Flavor 
ing so much of Jim’s winnings—of Elise 

as she had looked when she floated, “American Medicine” says: 

like the little fairy she was, out of that “Realizing the great value of grape fruit, the medical profession have long 
oppressive mahogany dining-room. The advocated its daily use, but it has only been within the past few years that the 
sparkle in her eyes, the quick coming extraordinary curative virtues of this ‘king of fruits' have been appreciated. 
and going of the color under the surface This dates from the introduction of the ATWOOD GRAPE FRUIT, a kind 
of her fair skin, her slightly parted lips, that so far surpasses the ordinary grape fruit that no comparison can be made. '* 
her quick, merry little laugh, her glori 4 : NP dr 

ously girlish air of excitement and ex- E. E. Keeler, M. D., in the **Good Health Clinic" writes: 

pectation—well, to my older eyes she **In all cases where there is the *uric acid diathesis' you will see an im- 
seemed worthy of a good deal more than mediate improvement following the use of grape fruit.” 


Mary's enterprise or Jim's coin could 
procure for her. 

We went by the new Public Library, 
two blocks of it, like Barney Oldfield 
on the home-stretch. To my eyes it was 
nothing more than a dim strip of white If you desire, your grocer or fruit dealer will furnish the ATWOOD 
with a few lights streaked in with it. Brand in either bright or bronze. It may be procured at first-class hotels, 

: restaurants and clubs. Ask for ATWOOD Brand. For home use buy it 
T here was a policeman standing on the by the box; it will keep for weeks and improve. 
sidewalk near the corner of Forty-second 
Street. I thought surely he would stop ATWOOD Grape Fruit is always sold in the trade- 
us, but he merely turned away and let mark wrapper of the Atwood Grape Fruit Company 
us skim alon " ; 

Two ra slipped by THE ATWOOD GRAPE FRUIT CO., 80 Maiden Lane, New York 

us, a club or two, the Cathedral that lacks 


A well-known physician writes: 

‘I prescribe grape fruit for all my patients, and tell them to be sure and 
get ATWOOD GRAPE FRUIT, as other grape fruit to the Atwood is as 
cider apples to pippins."" 
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Prudence 
Prevents 
Poverty 


By FRANKLIN O. KING 


The Proverb that—'"The Mill Will never Grind 
with the Water that is Past," is as True today as 
when It was written Many Moons Ago. However, 
There is no Use Crying over Spilt Milk, or Worry- 
ing over Wasted Water Power, until We, Ourselves, 
Shall First Turn our Thoughts into New Channels, 
and Prepare Plans for Future Betterment. We 
don'thave to Builda New Mill by a Dam 
Site, or vice versa, but Just Dig a New Unleak- 
able Ditch that Will Deliver the Rushing Stream 
to Where It Can Be Converted into Hydro- 
Electric: Horse-Power, and the Situation is Saved. 

In other Words, My 


The American Magazine 


This Effort into the Waste Basket but the Time 
May Come When You Will Wish you had Heeded 
Good Advice. 

When all is Said and Done, the Biggest and Best 
Thing to Strive For is a Home of Your Own. If I 
could Advise You I would say Get a Home in the 
Rain Belt of Gulf Coast Texas, where You Can 
Grow Three Big Crops a Year on the same soil, 
without Irrigation and little or no Fertilization. 

I believe you could save Twenty-five Cents a 
Day if You tried. I know you would Try if you 
Realized that Growers of Figs, Strawberries, and 
Early Vegetables in Gulf Coast Texas have cleared 
a net profit of $300 to $500 an Acre. Men have 
Realized more than $1000 an Acre growing oranges 
in our Country. Remember that our Early Vege- 
tables get to Northern Markets in Mid-Winter and 
Early Spring when they Command Top Prices. 
Also Remember that you can move on your farm 
and begin its cultivation immediately after making 
the first monthly payment of $7.50 for Ten Acres. 

What would You think of a little Town of about 
2,000 People situated near our Lands, where they 
ship on an average of $400,000 worth of Fruit, 

Vegetables, Poultry, Eggs, 


Dear Reader, the Reason 
the Water in the Old Mill 
Race Slid by The Big 
Wheel without Turning It 
was that The Stream 
Lacked Volume and Force, 
and This Because of the 
Numberless Little Leaks 
Above the Mill. Apply the 
Lesson to Your Own Ac- 
count, and See if You 
Cannot Stop some of the 
Leaks in Your Income that 
have Hitherto Prevented 
You from Making Much 
Headway in Life’s Busy 
Grind. 

We Eat Too Much, and 
Drink Too Much, and The 
Lord Knows we Wear Too 
Many Clothes,—That is 
Most of Us Do. When 
you Realize you have 
Thrown Away enough the 
last Five Years to have 
Made You Independent, It 
ought to Make you Pause 
and Reflect. When You Know You have Squan- 
dered in more or less Riotous Living the Savings 
which, Properly Used, Would have meant a Career 
of Usefulness, and Forever Banished the Fear of 
Failure, It Ought to Change the Current of your 
Life, and Make you Resolve For the Future. Again 
I say—Saving is the Antidote For S/aving. 

Greely said with Reference to Specie Payments— 
“The Way to Resume is to Resume,” and I say— 
The Way to Stop Spending is to Start Saving. You 
never will Start Saving until You Want Something 
Big Badly Enough to Cause You to Forget a Lot of 
Little Things You Were Better Off Without. The 
Time to Start Saving is NOW, when the New Year, 
Radiant with Promise, Holds out a Fresh, Clear 
Page on which to Record your Achievements for 
1914. What You do in After Years will Largely 
depend on This Year, and This Month, and This 
Day, and This Hour. You may Laugh and Toss 


Corn Fifteen Feet High 
Seventy-five Bushels Per Acre 


etc., a Year? During 1913 
this Community shipped 
nearly $100,000 womh of 
Strawberries alone. 

We are situated within 
convenient shipping dis- 
tance of three Good Rail- 
roads, and in addition to 
this have the inestimable 
Advantage ofWater Trans- 
portation through the 
Splendid Harbors of Gal- 
veston, Velasco and Free- 
port, so that our Freight 
Rates are cut Practically 
in Half. 

The Climate is extreme- 
ly Healthful and Superior 
to that of California or 
Florida—Winter and Sum- 
mer—owing to the con- 
stant Gulf Breeze. 

Our Contract embodies 
Life and Accident Insur- 
ance, and should You 
die, or become totally 
Disabled, Your Family, or 
anyone else You name, will get the Farm—without 
the Payment of another Penny. We will abso- 
lutely Refund Your Money if you should be 
Dissatisfied, according to the Terms of our 
Guarantee. 

Write for our Free Book, which Contains nearly 
100 Photographs of Growing Crops. etc. You will 
find It Interesting Reading. Fill out the Blank 
Space below with your Name and Address, plainly 
written, and mail it to the Texas Coast Develop- 
ment Company, 12th Floor, United States Realty 
Building, 115 Broadway, New York. Read it 
Carefully; then Use Your Own Judgment. 


FREE TO F A M A large catalogue of 

© As Wa Masonic books and 
goods with bottom prices. Regalia, Jewels, 
Badges, Pins, Charms and Lodge Supplies. And goods 
for all Masonic bodies. Beware of spurious Masonic books, 
REDDING&CO., Publishers and Manufacturers of Masonio 
Goods, No. 200 Fifth Ave., NewYork City. Cor. 284 St. Desk A 


For well dressed 
comfort-lovers | 


President 
Suspenders 


*'Satisfaction or money back" 
Be sure ""Shirley President'' is on buckles 


DoYourPrinting 


e» Cards, circulars, books, newspaper. Press 
Tee, $5. Larger $18, Rotary $60. Save money. Big 
E profit printing for others. All easy, rules sent. 
/ Write factory for presscatalog, TYPE, cards, paper, 
outfits, samples. THE PRESS 00., Meriden, Conn. 


Rider Agents Wanted 


3 RO in each town to ride and exhibit sample Ranger 
Va bicycles. Write for our latest special offer, 
Finest Guaranteed 

1914 Modelis $ LO to $27 
3 CPE Brakes, Puncture-Proof tires. 
| 13 Models 

&ll of best makes $7 to $ 1 2 


100 Second-Hand Wheels 


ie All makes and models 
IM Vote ood as new... $3 to $8 
FEED Great FACTORY CLEARING SALE 
a Y We Ship on Approval without a 
cent deposit, pay the freight, and allow 
W 10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 
, coaster-brake rear wheels, 
lamps, sundries, parts and repairs at half usual 
WS prices. DO NOT BUY until you get our cata- 
logues an4 offer. Write now 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. M-37 Chicago, Ill 


only an area in front to set it off, twin 
hotels of a twin height and splendor, 
more old mansions—and then the Plaza 
and the Park. As the car swung around 
toward the canopied entrance to the 
colossal structure of the Parade Hotel, 
my eyes were struck with the Saint- 
Gaudens statue of Sherman that domi- 
nates the Plaza. It was none too weil 
lighted, and the shadowy mass of trees 
made none too good a background, but 
still I could see the erect, alert figure of 
the man who knew that war is hell—the 
fine head bare, the coat blown back from 
the bronze shoulders—riding toward us 
out of the night with the daring allegorical 
figure of a woman leading the way and 
extending before her the wreath of peace 
and humanity 


I! GAVE me a curious sensation—the 

sight of the Saint-Gaudens Sherman just 
at this moment. But Denbury said never 
a word. He did not even turn his head. 
What was he up to? What was it that 
he was up to? 

We entered the hotel. Denbury ap- 
proached the desk, and in a low voice 
asked for the manager. Instantly a 
keen-eyed, middle-aged man, who had 

een eying us intently, stepped forward. 
He led us around the desk into his office 
and closed the door. 

“You are Mr. Denbury?” he said, ad- 
dressing my friend. 

Denbury bowed. 

"And you?" the manager asked, ad- 
dressing me. 

I gave him my card. 

"We are acting together," said Den- 
bury. 


“Very well.” replied the manager. He 
drew a sealed envelope from his pocket. 
It bore the name of my friend, written 
in a bold slanting hand—a foreign hand, 
I thought. 

Denbury tore it open and read the few 
words that were enclosed. Then he handed 
the paper to me. This is what I read: 


I am asking the manager to call you at 
your club, the Ramblers. It seems to me best 
that the matter should be in your hands. You 
will doubtless know how to insure secrecy. I 
trust that you will find it practicable. 


DENBURY took the paper from me, 
then turned to the other man. 

“Is he dead?” asked Denbury. 

“He was dying ten minutes ago,” re- 
plied the manager. “He sent a note 
to me the last thing. I went up as soon 
as the note reached me, but was too late.” 

“The cause?" 

"Cyanide of potassium. My house 
physician is with him." 

The telephone bell rang. The manager 
took up the receiver, listened for a 
moment, then cut off. 

“The baron is dead," he said. 

“May I have his note to you?” asked 
Denbury. 

'The manager produced it. 

"And the envelope?" 

After a moment's search this was found 
in the waste basket under the desk. 

“Where is the nearest wash-room?” 

"Here." The manager opened a door. 

Denbury lighted a match and burned 
the four pieces of paper in the wash- 
basin, afterward rinsing it out and letting 
the ashes run off down the drain pipe. 
Then he returned. 
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“Have you any influence with the 
coroner?” he asked. 

The manager hesitated. 

* But there must be absolute secrecy,” 
said Denbury. 

The manager bowed. 

** Your house physician can make out 
the proper death certificate. A sudden 
failure of the heart; perhaps—or an 
Muri daas stroke." 

hat will be attended to, Mr. Den- 
bury. There is no evidence in the room. 
I removed the bottle." 

“Very good. Mr. and Mrs. Hunting 
of course must know nothing." 

“Of course— nothing." 

*And you are sure there will be no 
leak? The story would stir the country. 
It would crush the Huntings." 

* "There will be no leak." 

“We will go then," said Denbury. 
“Good night.” 

**Good night, gentlemen.” 

The manager led us around behind the 
outer office, and by a private passage 
to the servants’ door in the rear. A few 
steps through an alley brought us out 
on a side street. 


ET’S walk across the Park,” suggested 
Denbury. 

I agreed. He paused to strike a match 
against the stone wall of the hotel and 
light a cigarette. In silence we crossed 
the Plaza behind the Sherman statue 
and entered the Park. For some little 
distance we strode silently along under 
the great dark trees. 

Finally my friend slowed down, took 
off his h 
wiped his glistening forehead. 

** [t shakes one, old chap—a little," he 
he said. “ You see—I’ve just killed a man." 

Then he put his hat on, and we again 
fell into our stride. Nothing further was 
said until we emerged on the Circle at 
Broadway and Fifty-ninth Street. Thea- 
ter signs and restaurant windows were 
blazing here. Automobiles and motor 
"buses were moving swiftly by. The tall 
shaft of the Columbus monument loomed 
high above the glow of light on the side- 
walk and street. 

And here we parted: I for my up-town 
apartment; George Denbury for the 
Ramblers Club and Tripoli—for that 
mean little war in Tripoli. 

We gripped hands. We stood that way 
for a moment, hand gripping hand. I 
swallowed unexpectedly and felt my eyes 
becoming moist. 

** You'll have to lock this up in your 
secret mind, Harry," said he. “Lock 
it up forever. It is best usually, I sup- 

ose, not to interfere. Perhapsitis always 
est. But— but that is one international 
marriage that will never take place. Ijust 
couldn't let them do it to her. I couldn't." 

He swung on a southbound motor 'bus. 

ButIwalked all theway home,very slowly. 


A $20 Check Without 


an Owner 


Lost: Israel Katz won the first rize, 
$20, for "My Most Successful New Year's 
Resolution." The address on the manu- 
script was Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 
We sent him a check for the prize to this 
address and it has been returned. We 
are holding the check here for him. 
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These are men of brains and wealth. 
Scene: A smart hotel— 
End of the dinner. 
What are these men (who can pay 
any price they want to) smoking 

In pipe and cigarette? 

LUCKY STRIKE, of course. 

There is no better tobacco— 
Soothing, delicious, satisfying. 


LUCKY STRIKE, 


ROLL CUT TOBACCO 


is the premier Kentucky Burley tobacco— 
the ripe, mellow, mild flavored and superbly 
fragrant product of Kentucky's golden sun- 
shine, pure streams and blue grass soil. 


For more than forty years it has been the 
solid favorite of discr:minating smokers. 


| 
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| The New Size—The 5-Cent Tin 
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is especially for the many men who have 
learned that LUCKY STRIKE Roll Cut 
crumbles just right to make a firm, easy- 
N draught cigarette—with a flavor and quality 
IN impossible to find in ready made cigarettes. 


Sold everywhere. In 5c and 10c tins. In 
50c and $1 glass humidor jars. 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
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M The power that drives your ''Electric" must be depend- f} 


in the country. 
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A Side Line That Pays 


If you want to earn some extra 

money in a pleasant way you can- 

not do better than communicate 

with Chief of Subscription Staff, 
THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 381 Fourth Ave., NewYorkCity 


$4 PER MONTH BUYS THIS 


Visible Oliver 
Typewriter 
Nothing Down — Free Trial. Less 
than Agents Prices. Shipped on 
approval. If you want to keep it, 
send us 14a month. Our booklet is 


worth sending for because it tells 
you how tosave $41 50. It's FREE. 


Typewriters Dist Syndicate 
7" 166 M49 N. Michigan Blvd, — Chicago 


More batteries are built by The Electric Storage Battery 
Company than by all other battery companies combined. 
It is the oldest and largest manufacturer of storage batteries 


Long experience, specialized thought, skilled labor, 
scientific manufacturing facilities, make the product of this 
company unfailingly dependable. 


It is this guarantee of satisfaction— this power behind 
the power, so to speak,—that has caused the majority ot 
electric vehicle manufacturers to use and endorse 


t able; it must be backed by another power—that of uniform P 
excellence in battery manufacture. f^ 
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Complete Patterns and 
Instructions from 
$2 to $20 


Your 
Boat 


TET us send 

you complete partsfor aboat, sha edand fitted. 

Easy to assemble. Save two-thirds boat builder’s 

price. Satisfaction guaranteed oryourmoney back. 
Only $33 for complete knock-down frame of 23-foot Motor 

Boat—12 passengers—Speed 9} to 14 miles an hour. This in- 

cludes full-sized patterns to finish by. 


Write for Brooks Boat Book 


72 pages of row boats, canoes, sail and motor boats that you 
can build. Also shows new ''V Bottom.'' Address: 


BROOKS MFG. CO., 9002 Rust Ave., Saginaw, Michigan 


Seeing 
America 
(Continued from page 58) 


more and more these Western states are 
looking to the universities for expert 
service, for all kinds of leadership. hen 
Chicago wishes to 
solve its smoke prob- 
lem it sends down for 
a university engineer, 
and the university loans him; when Wis- 
consin wants to solve its railroad and 
industrial problems it calls in university 
experts; when the farmers of Illinois want 
to know exactly the value of the soils of 
the state, that they may know better how 
to use fertilizers and to plant crops, they 
call on Doctor Hopkins, who makes a soil 
survey of the state, which will cost when 
corapleted nearly two million dollars. A 
wonderful work of enormous practical 
benefits, not only directly to the farmers, 
but in the education of students! In this 
work the university, in the person of its 
investigators, will have been on every farm 
in Illinois and touched intimately every 
family in the rural districts. 

Is it any wonder, with this intimate 
reaction, with this idea of service to the 
State uppermost, that these universities 
have become centers of power and influ- 
ence? And is it not a fine thing that the 
people should be turning for advice and 
leadership to experts? And is it not good 
to have students educated in such an 
atmosphere of service? 


Every Family 
Reached 


The Theater 


(Continued from page 52) 


efficient weapon against the present dan- 
gerous wave of sensational and harmfully 
inflaming sex dramas is to be found in 
the cities outside of New York. If those 
plays cannot be taken profitably on tour, 
they will not be worth while to produce, 
and they will die a natural death. The 
sanity of the nation will have to come 
to New York's rescue. With the present 
large membership and influence of the 
Drama Leagues, the job is not so difficult 
asitsounds. A representative committee 
in any city, composed of men and women 
from various walks of life, including, of 
course, the industrial workers, can decide 
justly on the moral and artistic values 
of a play, and their condemnation, with 
the support of the Drama League, would 
amount to a prohibition to the local 
manager. The Drama League is not 
narrow and puritanical. It is even now 
supporting "Damaged Goods" through 
the country. While it has not in the 
past acted as a censor, and censorship 
is not a part of its original program, a 
time has come when for the good of our 
stage and our society certain plays and 
tendencies ought to be censored, not by 
the bungling police but by competent, in- 
telligent, representative people. If New 
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York's eroticism can be kept out of other 
cities it will cease to be profitable to the 
managers, and will be snuffed out soon 
enough. 

'There is no danger but real master- 
pieces, no matter what their subject, 
will always find a hearing. The real 
danger is that the evil pieces which 
follow in their wake also find a hearing. 
"True censorship must distinguish between 
the masterpiece, which is moral, and the 
imitations, or rather parodies, which are 
not. The former enlightens the public, 
the latter debase. This can only be done 
by enlightened and thoughtful people 
acting together in the various communi- 
ties, or by the good sense of the public 
itself. : 

Of course the public in the end are the 
best censors. But their verdict takes 
time. We want as little harm done in 
the interval as possible. In the long 
run, however, these salacious plays, this 
inflamed curiosity about sex, will turn 
decent people from the playhouse alto- 
gether, even in New York, and as such 
people are in the majority the managers 
will wake up to a realization that decency 
is the best policy, after all. Even now 
there are signs on Broadway that the 
reaction has set in. After all, if such a 
reaction does not set in it means that we 
as a nation desire such drama so strongly 
that no amount of censorship will save 
us. It means we are as rotten as the 

lays. None of us is quite ready to be- 
lieve that yet! 

But we do not wish to see the stage 
debased and decent people driven from 
the theater while the managers are 
waking up. We do not wish to have 
this great, confused question of moral 
values in the drama such a paramount 

uestion that good people everywhere 

read to attend. the playhouse for fear 
it is going to be raised. We are getting 
rather tired of this dose of sex, in plays 
and books and magazines. Therefore, 
any positive aid the Drama Leagues can 
render, with the cooperation of the local 
managers and local bodies of really 
representative men and women in decid- 
ing on the values in advance and assuring 
to their towns a clean bill of health be- 
fore the play comes, will be a blessing to 
all—to the public, to the actors, and, in 
the long run, to the producers, who are 
so shortsighted themselves that they 
sorely need somebody to look ahead for 
them. 


Says the Cynic: 


A democracy would be a place inhabi- 
ted by old folks too tired either to be 
kings or to worship kings. 


JE YOU are a real enthusiast over THE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE you might like to 
have some of your friends see the magazine. 
A specimen copy will be sent to any address 
on application by postal card or letter to 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
381 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 
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ECENTLY an Elec- 
tric, carrying four 
passengers, ran from Los 
Angeles to San Diego in 
13 hours— 140 miles of 
rough, hilly country. 


In Boston, an Electric 
was driven to North At- 
tleboro and back, then 
for 18 miles through the 
city —going up Beacon 
Hill after traveling 91 
miles. The first 75 miles 
of thetotal of 95.5 miles 
were made at a speed of 
21.5 miles per hour. 


An Electric Roadster 
went from New York to 
Boston—a 251 mile 


Dependable 


Electric 


run——in 12 hours and 
15 minutes—and the 
travel was over hilly 
country with many 
muddy detours. 


Such unusual performances are 
proof positive that the Electric of 
today has speed and mileage enough 
for any city or suburban service— 
al the lowest cost for upkeep. 


Send Today for this Book 
«The Story of the 
Electric Vehicle" 


A beautifully printed booklet writ- 
ten with all the charm and interest 
of a story. Complete data about the 
Electric —cost of maintenance, sim- 
plicity of construction, early history, 
dependability, etc. Actual photo- 
graphs of newest model Electrics. 
If you are interested in the Electric 
you will want this book. Itis yours 
on request. Kindly ask for book- 
let A. 


Before you buy any car—consider the Electric 


ELECTRIC VEHICLE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


BOSTON 


“The 
Next Trunk I Buy 
Will Be An Indestructo’”’ 


** Most Miles for the 


124 W. 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
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Least Money’’ 


National Veneer 
Products Company 


3701 Beiger Street 


Mishawaka, Ind. a 
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HE man who built the first hotel 

had been visiting friends in the 

country. Oh, is that so? Well, 

what of it? Nothing—only that 
that the next time he felt like going away 
from home and got an invitation to spend 
the week-end with some friends in the 
country, he went to the hotel. The 
difference between the city and the 
country is that in the country there is 
nówhere to go. 

'The most fascinating part of the time- 
table is the page with the return trains 
on it. It is real literature in that it stirs 
the emotions. 

Polly and Paul Punctual were facing 
a week-end with their friends, the Tickers, 
on the old family estate, Ticker Acres, 
where six generations of Tickers had spent 
no time at all. 

Paul and his wife discussed for hours 
the question of suit cases—whether to 
take two, or one between them. There 
was much to be said in favor of each: two 
would hold more, comfortably; one would 
be less to look after. But Polly, in the 
light of other trips, felt that if they 
doubled up and used but one case Paul 
would surely kick at everything she 
started to put in, saying, “Oh, don't take 
that; you don't really need three waists— 
and all those darned bottles!" They 
finally decided to take two cases. 

They were to meet Ned Ticker at the 
Grand Central to catch the five-thirteen. 
Paul congratulated himself that he was 
inoculated against catching five-thirteens 
as a habit. The Tickers had hounded 
them so about coming to visit them that 
he and his Polly gave in. As Paul said, 
the Tickers had been so nice to them they 
ought to go. People who live outside 
of New York have a selfish way of wanting 
to drag their friends out to their awful 
“Manors” or *Hursts" or “Hills,” to 
help them exist over the dreadful Sundays 
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/ Words and Pictures 


V e. e. e. 
they have let themselves in for by build- 
ing out of town. It isn't as if there 
weren't plenty of reformed commuters 
to warn them against doing it. 

Ned met them at the station, smiling 
like a man who didn't have to go out of 
town for his dinner, and greeting them 
with “Hello, good people!" and a jab 
with his spatulate thumb in Paul's 
floating rib and a slap on Paul's back with 
his folded “Evening Post.” 

“Don’t ‘good people’ us, Ned,” said 
Paul grouchily. ‘‘We reserve the right 
to be either good or bad as we see fit, we 
don’t care to be labeled publicly!” 


Ned roared with unseemly mirth, and 
led the way to the train. 


Business of Paul scuttling into a crouching 
position behind a chair 


AME 


As they walked through car after car 
looking for seats, Paul had a feeling about 
the porter who was carrying his two suit 
cases that there was an invisible meter 
on him somewhere, like a taxicab’s. They 
found scattered seats at last and Ned 
shoved the wrong evening paper into 
Paul's hands and buried himself ın his 
own favorite comic sheet, laughing madly 
from time to time over the refined and 
exquisite humor that one always expects 
in an evening paper. Paul wondered if 
he, too, would get to like evening paper 
humor if he, by some horrible mischance, 
built a house in the country. 


HEY arrived at last and were buttoned 
into a station wagon and hauled off in 
the rain amid apologies from Ned. Their 
chauffeur was, not to put too fine a point 
on it, slightly soused, so that was why 


their limousine was not there. Never 
known him to do such a thing! Growl 
from Paul. Something about “You 
have to begin sometime.” A sudden 


stop on a gravel road. A voice from 
somewhere: “Have you got her, Popsy ?" 
"Iis a woman's voice and eke a bit 
tremulous. Popsy, or in public life Ned, 
answers: "Got her! Got who, Pips?" 

"'The nurse—the nurse! Didn't she 
come on the train with you?" 

“No; I've got the Punctuals with me!” 

SORE? 

A pause. Then, “Oh!” in a different 
key, hospitality-stop pulled way out. 

Although Paul knows they have serv- 
ants to step on, to get tangled up with 
your feet, to bump into in the corridors, 
he also knows that just at that particular 
moment there will be none to take the 
suit cases and lug them up the steps! At 
the top step Ned makes a clutch at them 
with a “Here, let me take 'em!" 

Mrs. Ticker shows the Punctuals their 
room, the Blue Room. This, she says, 
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Electrically Lighted 
Electrically Started 


An analysis of the $1050 Studebaker FOUR leads 
straight to one irresistible conclusion— 

It is useless to look farther for a “Four” embodying 
better value. 


Its size is right, its passenger capacity is right, its 


power is right, its wheelbase and wheel size are right, 
and its price is right. 


Studebaker 
Detroit 
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Buy it Because ifs a Studebeker 
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ax: bes your complexion 
always Attractive by using 


Hinds 


Cr AND ALMOND 


It s e to remember that this non- 
greasy cream has become aj toilet 
ecessity in thousands of refined homes 
throughout the world.— Apply just 
enough to moisten the skin, mprning 
and night,—also on returning indoors. 
Follow other simple directions in the 
booklet, which will assure a fine, soft 
skin that will be clear, fresh and free 
from blemishes. We positively guar- 
antee Hinds Cream not to grow) hair. 
It is pure and harmless. 


Selling everywhere, or postpaid by us on 


receipt of price. Hinds Cream im bottles, 
50c; Hinds Cold Cream in tubes, 25c.| Do 
not take a substitute; insist upon HINDS. 

te _ Samples will be sent if you en- ) 

-close 2c stamp to pay postage. 5 
~ — A., S. HINDS 
E West St., Portland, Maite 

i This Soap is 
Lo recited ji y highly refined, 
5 delightfully fra- 
grant and beneficial, 
Y postpaid. No samples. 


$30 Weekly Selling “Easy” Suction Sweeper 
Wheels operate cylinder creating powerful suction. 
All nee. No pump. No bellows. Low price. 
Guaranteed. - Sample Free. Write quick. 
Foote Sweeper Co. Box 2052 Dayton, Ohio 


The Allurements 
Foreión Travel ex 


Heed the call of the German *'Vaterland"—the 
historic Rhine country, rich in natural beauty, 
n medieval architecture and legendary lore. 
ite week Vacation Tour to LONDON. 
PARIS and. BERLIN including. 
Rhine Trip only $176.95. 
Sail by the safe, comfortable, one 
class (II) cabin steamers of the if > 
North German Lloyd. j 
BALTIMORE BREMEN SERVICE 
Comfort Without Luxury. Delicious Meals. 
Send 10c for concise travel 
. “How to See Germany, 
ustria and Switzerland” by 
P. G. L. Hilken—essential in 
planning your tour. 
A. SCHUMACHER & C0. 
290 8, Charles St. 
Baltimore, Md. 


is Melville's room—he's away at Yale,— 
and they mustn't mind having to use the 
children's bathroom. 

You mustn't mind anything when 
you're visiting! 

While Paul was washing his hands with 
the pale wafer that had once been a 
handsome cake of soap, Mrs. T. rushes 
to him with a new cake and an apology. 

"You mustn't mind the children's 
things,"—she waves vaguely at rows of 


| bottles and piles of tin sterilizing boxes, — 


| closet, whence thousands of Mrs. 


| through everythin 


“we are going to have three more bath- 
rooms put in. So the next time you 
come— 

Paul smiles grimly to himself behind a 
face towel, and says under his breath, 
“Madam, there ain't a-going to be no 
next time!" 

He looks into the bathtub and wonders 
if he can take a bath without disturbing 
the Teddy bear and the magnetized tin 
haddock he sees lying in the bottom! 

Then the question arises, to dress or not 
to dress for dinner. Mrs. T. says of 
course they always dress for dinner, but 
that if the Punctuals don't feel like it, 


I'd send one of the maids to hook you up, 
but they are putting the children to bed— 
the nurse and the governess are both sick!” 

"Oh, never mind, dear. Paul will do 
it; he's very good at it!" 

Polly looks apprehensively at her 
scowling husband. He is pouring some 
tooth powder out of his seid back 


into the bottle. 

Mrs. T. kes her head in again. 
Business of Paul scuttling into a crouch- 
ing position behind a chair—he had 
started to change. Mrs. T. says, “Oh, 
I forgot to say the water is not running 
hot this evening, for some unknown 
reason; it hasn't happened since the 
Busbys were here. Someone will bring 
you up some hot water in pitchers!” 

When Polly relented and enc into her 
hostess' s room to be hooked up, Paul sat 
in his dressing gown with a copy of 
“Lucile,” in cream white and lavender 
binding, turning over the pages listlessly 
and taking a mental inventory of the 
soon Melville 's! He smiled sardoni- 
cally at the dinky dance programs hang- 
ing with their inevitable spaghetti-like 


He looks into the bathtub and wonders if he can take a bath without disturb- 
ing the Teddy bear and the magnetized tin haddock he sees lying in the bottom! 


why, they needn't. The Punctuals pro- 
test that it is second nature to them to 
change for dinner. Liars, all! They 
decide to dress. 


WHEN Paul and Polly have shut the 
door of their room—poor Melville's 
room—Paul stares moodily into his 
empty suit case. "I forgot to lock my 
suit case!" 

* What's the trouble, dear?" asks Polly, 
who is staring amazedly into the clothes 
T.’s 
vintage gowns bulge outward into the room. 

“Nothing, only that darn maid has 
unpacked it, and I shall have to rummage 
in the room to find 


anything! And, of course, I’ve forgotten 


s: q?? 
3| my razor strop! 


He shuts one end of his leather belt 
into a bureau drawer and strops his razor, 
nearly cutting his arm off when the 
drawer opens suddenly. 

Mrs. 1. says through the door, “ Polly, 


pencils by ribbons to the gas fixtures; 
they hadn't fixed Melville up with 
electricity when the rest of the house was 
improved! He gazed with horrid fascina- 
tion at the photogravure framed in white 
that was called “The Lovers’ Quarrel,” 
at the concrete pincushion, in which were 
stuck two rusty pins. Guests may come 
and guests may go, but those two rusty 
pins! Ah, me! S hose pins were young 
when grandmother danced that lascivious 
minuet so long ago! He said ,to himself, 
" 'll bet I could write a sonnet to those 
faithful pins!" 

Of course the Punctuals were dressed an 
hour ahead of the Tickers, and there was 
that awful wait in the drawing-room for 
dinner, which would naturally be a 
couple of hours late. 

"Who's this mess over the mantel?” 
asked Paul. 

"Sh! That's Ned's sister!" Polly 
glanced quickly in the direction of the 
stairs. 
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He is pouring some tooth powder out of his left pump 


back into 


They looked over the books, those 
immovable, handsome, necessary clas- 
sics in Cases. Paul silently took Whit- 
man's “Leaves of Grass" out of Polly's 
hands. She said nothing, but picked up 
“The Montessori Method." Out of the 
corner of his eye Paul saw the little pink 
blush fade away. The table was care- 
lessly strewn with “Outlooks,” “Atlantic 
Monthlies,” “ Philistines,” “CurrentO in- 
ions,” and many foreign magazines. This 
sort of thing, Mrs. T. felt, was what was 
expected on the table of people of taste. 
Of course that didn’t prevent her enjoying 
am novels of Dolf Wyllard and Bice 


Gigon, also noticed a number of things, 


“Isn’t it lovely—so foreign and cute!” 
muttered something else 


AE. 
a w 


the bottle 


like a desk set, a stained glass—stained 
expresses it nicely—humidor that emitted 
a faint odor of "Business Friend" and 
graft. 


THE Tickers appeared at last, just as 
Paul was wishing he had thought of 
bringing along some pemmican and hard- 
tack, and dinner was served. It occurred 
to Paul, who was in an observing frame 
of mind, that servants in the suburbs 
always performed their various duties 
with an apprehensive manner, as if they 
expected something untoward to happen 
at any minute. This air, under cover of 
a spurious hilarity, was also to be detected 
in the host and hostess. 
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The “Baby Grand” 


DO YOU PLAY 
BILLIARDS? 


The “Baby Grand,” Prince of En- 
tertainers, is now at your command 
—at low price and on easy terms. 

Ready to transform that bare 
“spare room” into an enchanted 
realm of amusement. 

Experts and amateurs, young or 
old, will benefit by playing billiards 
at home. 

The physical and mental recrea- 
tion—the concentration, self-control, 
excitement and fun—combine to 
make billiards the one best tonic 
for tired bodies and brains. 

Let the “Baby Grand” solve the 
problemof keepingthe boys at home. 


“BABY GRAND” 


Prince of Entertainers 


“The “Baby Grand” is a superb 
home-size Mahogany Billiard or 
Pocket-Billiard Table. 

Has the accurate angles, fast cush- 
ions and playing surface of the world- 
famous Brunswick Regulation Billiard 
Tables. 

Provided with concealed Cue Rack 
and Accessory Drawer, which holds 
complete Playing Outfit. 

Furnished as a Carom, Billiard or 
Combination Carom and Pocket-Bil- 
liard Table. Sizes 3x6; 3'4 x 7; 4x 8. 

We also build “Convertible” Billiard 
Tables, used also as Dining Tables, 
Library Tables or Davenports. 


MODERATE PRICES 
Easy Terms 
We sell all styles and sizes of Bruns- 
wick Billiard Tables direct from factory 
to home at exceptionally low prices. 
Easy terms of payment—extending 
over a year. 


PLAYING OUTFIT FREE 


Outfit including Cues, Balls, Bridge, 
Rack, Markers, Chalk, Cover, Book “How 
to Play,” etc., etc.—all free with any table 
you buy. 

Write for De Luxe 
Color-Illustrated Book 


Our beautiful book, “Billiards—The Home 
Magnet," shows all styles of tables in actual 
colors and gives full information. Send coupon 
or letter. 

|0000000000000006050000000004000000000000000000002000000000000400000000000000000000020008| 


THE Baler pny o. 
O P 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Please it: me the free color-illustrated book, 
* BILLIARDS—THE HOME MAGNET.” 
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Look outside. It may be snowing; it may be a 
cold, dark winter day. But in Paris at this mo- 
ment designers are experimenting with thinnest, 
$ayest materials; and, even now, Vogue's foreign 
staff is securing for you the earliest authentic news 
of the coming Spring Mode. 


If you know in February what the fashions will be in May, 
you can begin at once to plan your new wardrobe without 
fearof a single costly mistake in style. Vogue tells you what 
the fashions will be two, three, even six months from now. 
From now on the shops will be full of new things, good, 
bad and indifferent; read Vogue and you will know what 
to buy and what not to buy. 


Vogue's value is at its greatest now, on the eve of an 
altogether new mode. Because of the great demand for 


the next two or three Forecast Numbers, they are usually 
swept off the stands within a day or two after publication. 
Go now to the newsdealer and reserve your copies; if you 
delay, you will not be able to get them. 


SOUTHERN FASHIONS & MOTOR JANUARY 9th 


The first news of the 1914 mode as shown in 
costumes designed for the Riviera. 


SPRING DRESS MATERIALS JANUARY 26th 


Smartest new fabrics from the master looms 
of France and America—more advance styles. 


FORECAST OF SPRING FASHIONS FEBRUARY 9th 


A complete, accurate survey of the Spring 
mode in gowns, hats, coats and accessories. 


This coupon will bring Vogue to you regularly 
from now until next June (twelve numbers). Use 
the coupon promptly and we will be able to send 
you first the Southern Fashions & Motor Number, 
ready now. This number contains the first word 
of the new mode—including sudden and striking 
changes in fashion. Forewarned is forearmed. 
Use the coupon today. 


VOGUE 


Conde Nast, Pub. 


443 Fourth Ave. 


VOGUE, 443 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


For the $2 enclosed send me the twelve forthcoming Spring and Summer Fashion 
Numbers of Vogue. 


Name 
Street 


City 


The dinner was horribly rich and long. 
Everything was soaked in alcohol and 
smeared with whipped cream. Even the 
little bathtub the oysters were gathered 
around was filled with such pungent 
sauce that it was always a few seconds 
too late to tell whether you got an over- 
trained Cotuit or not! 

After the gorge they talked a while 
about the effect of coffee on sleep, and 
Mrs. T. had some frightfully engrossing 
information about spireas and bulbs she 
was doing wonders with, and Ned went out 
somewhere in the dark to do something or 
other for a sick sheep dog. In fact, every- 
thing marched along exactly as Paul 
expected it would. Which was a sort 
of a left-handed and goggle-eyed con- 
solation, in a way. 

"We thought," yawned Mrs. T., “of 
having the Teaia and the De Lumps 
to dinner to-night, but we knew how you 
hated people, Paul!" 

"Uh, huh!” breathed Paul, “very 
thoughtful of you—why didn’t you and 
Ned go out and eat in the garage to make 
it more complete?” 

"Aren't you dreadful!" Mrs. T. sat 
up suddenly and glanced in the direction 
of the Victor with a wild, passionate glare. 
“T know what let’s do—turn—” 

“Don’t say it—don’t!” protested Paul. 

“What—” 

“Turn up the rugs and trot! I knew 


that was coming!” 


“Oh, very well, you are our guest! 
Let’s go to bed!” 

“Hurray!” They went to their rooms. 

Paul a little later pulled the coverings 
up to his chin. 

Polly turned. “All you do,” said she, 
"is to pull a string, and you're all un- 
dressed!” 

"You're mad because you'll have to 
turn out the light and open the window!” 
grinned the heartless man. 


p^ lay awake for hours listening to 

fearsome silence that poured in through 
the window. He wished there was a 
soothing bowling alley near-by or some 
trolley cars or some back-finng motor 
cars to lull him to sleep! He cursed the 
champagne he drank at dinner for making 
his heart pound in his ear. 

He fell asleep just at the moment some- 
one knocked at his door. 

“What!” 

“Your breakfast, sir!” 

Paul craned his neck at Polly. **Good 
gracious! Have we got to eat breakfast 
in our beds?" 

“Guesso.” 

“Come in!” 

The maid set a tray on a chair. 

The Punctuals sat side by side on the 
edge of Paul’s bed and looked warily 
mee the spread napkin at their break- 
ast. 

Paul rushed to the door and shouted 
after the maid, “Bring some cream for 
my oatmeal.” “And some butter for 
me,” said Polly, “and some lump sugar!" 

Paul looked back at the staring, cold 
eyes of the two poached eggs that peeped 
at them from under the napkin. "Isn't 
it lovely—so foreign and cute!" He 
muttered something else. 

“I wish you wouldn't use such language, 
Paul! How would you like me to talk 
that way?" 
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“T’ve heard you many a time, my 
dear; so don't try to pull that stuff!" 

“Your egg will get cold— What are 
you looking for?" 

“Ha! my egg will what? 
for the re Aia a 1” 

“What are you going to do?" 

“Tm going back to town!” 

* Why, Paul, we can't do a thing like 
that, we accepted for the week-end!" 


** Oh, did we! Well, you can stay if you | 


I shall go mad if I 


like, I'm going. p 
raining—it’s Sunday. 


don't—and it's 


Look out of the window, look at that | 


sopping landscape, those disgusting bare, 
black trees, that mud-covered carryall 
oing by. Listen to that sodden church 
goin those wet gravel paths that stand 
still in the rain—mud, mud everywhere. 
No, it can’t be done. I must fly!” 

Polly saw that she could do nothing 
to stop him. “You must pretend you 
are ill. I must stay, we can’t both go; 
it would be too awful. PIL fix it!” 

As Paul was being driven away from 
the house Ned called after him, “It’s too 
bad, old man, I had it all fixed for a bully 
morning, we were going to walk over the 
golf links." 

“Yes, yes," muttered Paul over the 
top of his coat collar without turning his 
head, “‘it’s a darn shame—in the mud and 
everything—would have been awfully 


jolly." 


S THE station wagon turned out of 
the drive and over the hill the 
Tickers turned apprehensively to Polly 
as they stood on the veranda watching 
the retreating guest. “What was that 
wild shriek? It sounded like Paul, 
laughing!” 

Polly sighed. "Oh, no, 
have been!" 

In the train, homeward bound, if you 
had looked over Paul's shoulder you 
could have seen that he was writing 
sentences like these: 

“Oh, you talk that way about the tango 
because you can't do it!” 

“Would you like tea? Of course we 
always have i it; but if you don't care for 
any we won "t bother about it!” 

‘The society here is very cultivated.” 

“T can be in my office in exactly twenty- 
three minutes from the time I leave the 
house!" 

“We sleep under blankets all summer!" 

“We can always rent the place in the 
summer—in fact, we do!" 

“Rockefellers place is only thirty- 
two miles from us." 

* We have our own little dances and 
thin s at the club—there's plenty of life." 

course, you do get sick of having 
your car used as a hack!" 

“You noticed she never suggested 
taking us up from the station the other 
night, and many's the time we've taken 
her up before she owned a car!" 

“T don't think there's any more gossip 
here than in any other small place!" 

“His bread and butter letter." 

** They're so lovely in their own home!" 


it couldn't 


F YOU are a real enthusiast over THE 

AMERICAN MAGAZINE you might like to 

have some of your friends see the magazine. 

A specimen copy will be sent to any address 

on application by postal card or letter to 
Tue AMERICAN MAGAZINE 

381 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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Travel on “A.B.A.” Cheques 


You can use these tourists' cheques like 
actual money for hotel bills, purchases, 
railway and steamship fares, or cash 
them without charge at any one of 


50,000 banks. 


"A.B.A." Cheques are issued by 
thousands of American banks, 
under authority of the American 
Bankers Association. They are 
safe to carry, because they require 
your counter-signature to make 
them good and may be replaced 
if lost or stolen. 


“A.B.A.” Cheques afford you all 
the conveniences of an Interna- 
tional currency combined with the 
safety of bank drafts. No identifi- 
cation, beyond your counter-signa- 
ture, is required. 


Each $10 — $20 — $50 or $100 
" A.B. A." Cheque is engraved with 
its value in the money of the prin- 
cipal nations. You know each day 
exactly how much you are spend- 
ing in American money as well as 
in foreign money. 


“A.B.A.” Cheques are the only 
Travelers' Cheques which can be 
accepted under the law for United 
States Customs Duties. They are 
making money matters simple and 
safe for American tourists in every 
part of the civilized world. 


Be sure that you get 


* American 
A BA Es: 


descriptive booklet. 


your vicinity. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
New York City 


NATO nte AA 


Ask for 
E your bank 
is not yet supplied with “A.B.A.” 
Cheques, write for information as 
to where they can be obtained in 


kers Cheques 


AMERICAN BANKERS 
TRAVELERS. GHEQUES 
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COPYRGMT 1914 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO, CINCINNATI 
HERE is nothing safer than Ivory Soap for brightening up oil paintings that have 
grown dingy with age. First wipe off all dust. Next take a good-sized, first quality, 
silk sponge, dip it in lukewarm water, rub on just a little lvory Soap and go over 
the canvas quickly and gently. Then rinse carefully and dry with a soft cloth. 


But far more important than this unique use of Ivory Soap are the scores of other uses 
which it suggests. For if Ivory Soap is so mild and pure that it removes the dust and 
dirt from a delicate painting without the slightest damage to the colors, you may be 
sure that it is ideal for the hundred and one other things in your home—the furniture, 
the china, the linens, etc.—almost as difficult to clean safely and satisfactorily. 


As in the treatment of a priceless canvas, all that is necessary for any purpose is to do 
the cleaning with a little care and common sense. For Ivory Soap will injure nothing 
that water itself will not harm. 


IVORY SOAP... 
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MH : 
Geraldine Farrar ~ 


listening to herself as 


Madame Butterfly - 


Victor Record 87004— "Entrance of Cio-Cio-San" 


` 


she hears herself- and to hear her ona 
n eet SUCRE 
the Victrola is just the same as hearing e. 


her on thé operatic or concert stage. |". 


The same sweet voice, with all the per ^9 


sonal charm and individuality of the artist, 
as clear and beautiful on the Victrola as 
in real life. So perfect that Miss Farrar 
herself has said: 


"Friends may admire, critics praise or con- 
demn, but the Victor in its records decides with 
unprejudiced fidelity”. 


D 


Any Victor dealer in any 
city in the world will gladly 
play for you this dainty little 
Butterfy number by Miss 
Farrar (Victor Record 87004) 
or any other music you wish 
to hear. 

Victor-Victrolas $15 to $200. 
Victors $10 to $100. 

Wictor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal 
Canadian Distributors 


IA THIS MASTERS VOICE” 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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There's the Fragrance of Spring 


in the Advance Styles described in the 
€ March Woman's HOME COMPANION—  &23 
| the Annual Spring Fashion Number 


The Diary 
of a Beauty 
by Molly Elliot Seawell. 
* But when I do write, 

I'll tell the truth." 
This is the third sen- 
tence of the Diary, and 
the key-note of the 
Companion’ s new serial 
novel which starts in 
March. 

It is thelove-story ofa  - 
modern girl—Luella - 


de tfe t 


Inthe firstmonthofher - 
story she is virtually = 
lifted from her little - 
brown cottage into a - 
home of great wealth. = 
'Thence to the famous 
‘cities of Europe, to a 
Swiss pension, into the 
whirlof society and 
finally on the American 
stage, she takes you in- 
to a brilliant sequence 
of adventures. 
Exquisitely illustrated by 
Frederick Dorr Steele. 

A Notable 
Montessori Series 
by Mary Heaton Vorse 
“The games your 
children play will in- 
fluence their charac- 
ter a thousand times more 
than all the precepts we 
could give them, and all 
the discipline of school." 
Mrs. Vorse, after careful 
study with Dr. Montessori 
in Rome, tells American 
mothers what the Montes- 
sori method of education 
is, and how it can be ap- 
plied in American homes. 
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yourself: 
" Extremes of fash- 


ions never give 
lasting charm. 
Let each woman 
choose the middle 
course. It's the 
safest and the 


surest.” 
G. M. G. 
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'The modified minaret tunic, and trou- 
ser skirt, the peg-top suspender skirt, 
the latest effects in the draped skirt, 
the panel skirt, the bustle skirt — 


The new shaped vest, and the new coat lines 
in Bolero and Eton styles; the Mandarin 
waist, the Japanese collar— 


Andevery new material from Tango-red Crépe 
to Marigold Egyptian Crépe, and the new 
foxglove tone in Satin Nocturne—these and 
a hundred other dress essentials in 
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Better Babies—a 
Year Old in March! 


Over one hundred 
thousand babies 
have been examined 
by the Woman’s 
Home Companion 
Standard Score Card 
since the Better Ba- 
bies Movement was 
inaugurated by the 
Companion last 
March. 

Better Babies Contests 
have been held in all but 
three statesin the Union. 
and in several Canadian 
Provinces. These are 
two of thousands of let- 
ters. They helptell why. 


The greatest movement of the 
day for reducing infant mor- 
tality, and for reaching and 
helping defective children. 
—A Physician 
How can we expect to reach souls 
[Sed neglect bodies? I want 
etter Babies Contests for my 
Mothers’ Club. 
—A Clergyman 


Why Fifty Women 
Do Goto Church 
Compiled by 
Bruce Barton 
Following a stirring 
arraignment of the 
church and clergy 
in the February Compan- 
ton, fifty prominent club 
women in the March num- 
ber give their reasons for 
attending church. Every 
woman who has consid- 
ered for herself personally 
the question of “the 
churchgoer’s dividend," 
will find these letters up- 

lifting and reassuring. 
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The March Spring Fashion Number of 
Woman's Home Companion 
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New Books 


WHAT IS LOVE? 


is the question answered in a novel 


The SOUL 
of LIFE 


By DAVID LISLE 


Author of “A Painter of Souls " 


Is love a selfish passion between man and 
woman? dls it an ethereal poetic fanov? 
These questions are involved in. the love 
story of a lily-libe jitl who aspires to suc 
cess on the stage. Other striking characters 
are a famous French actress of rare charm, 
a strony, Wholesome young Englishman. a 
decadent French poet, and a Russian 
princess. A story as rich as a heavy-odored 


orchid. $1.25 net; postpaid $1.37. 


ROYAL AUCTION 
BRIDGE 


WITH NULLOS 
By R. F. FOSTER 


Author of “Foster's Complete Hoyle,” ete, 


Foster's standard book brought thoroughly 
up-to-date by a section on "nullos" and 
the latest ofhcial rules recently adopted by 
the Whist Club of N. Y. containing many 
important changes. A book that trains 
the reader to understand any card situa- 
tion. $1.20 net; postpaid $1.30. 


The WINE-PRESS 


By ALFRED NOYES 


Author of **Tales of the Mermaid Tavern. etc, 


A tragic poem of the Balkan War. "Theo 
dere Watts Danton, called by Swinburne 
“the greatest critic of the ave, perhaps of 
any aye," writes: "] have read it over and 
over again, and always with increasing 
delight. dts power is tremendous.” O0 
cents net; postpaid 66 cents, 


SANCTUARY 


By PERCY MAC KAYE 
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Before spending a single penny on new clothes, before even 
planning your Spring wardrobe, consult Vogue's five great 
Spring Fashion numbers! Beginning with the 


Forecast of Spring Fashions 


they follow now one nght after the other! In the next few 
months—the very period in which these numbers appear—you 
will be selecting your entire Spring wardrobe and paying out 


| hundreds of dollars for the things you have selected. 


‘The gown vou buy and never wear is the really expensive 
gown! Gloves, boots, hats, that just miss exactly what you 
want, are the ones that cost more than you can afford! 


Why take chances again this year when by simply send- 
ing in the card, and at your convenience paying $2.00—a 
tiny fraction of the loss on a single ill-chosen hat or gown — 
vou can insure the correctness of your whole Spring and 
Summer wardrobe? 


$2 INVESTED IN VOGUE 
MAY SAVE YOU $200 


For $2—a tiny fraction of your loss on a single ill-chosen 
hat or gown—you may have before you at this important 
buying season all five of these special Spring Fashion num- 
bers. Not only that, but, all through the Summer, the other 
numbers that follow them. 


Here are the twelve numbers of Vogue 
that you will receive: 


Spring Patterns March 1 ‘Summer Fashions June 1 


Working models for one’s whole 
Spring and Summer wardrobe, 
Spring Millinery March 15 

The newest. models in smart 
hats, veils and coiliures. 
Spring Fashions April 1 
The last word on Spring gowns, 
waists, lingerie and accessories, 
Smart Fashions for 
Limited Incomes April 15 


burst aid to ber who must dress 
smartly on a moderste income 


The final showing of the Sum 
mer modes that will be 


European and 

Travel June 15 
Where to go, bow togo, what te 
wear and bow to weal it 

Hot WeatherFashions Julyl1 
‘The correct wardrobe and equip 
ment dor all outdoor sports, 

July 15 


‘Phe Bue art of entertaining, i 


Hostesses 


dits and out. 

London and Paris 

Seasons August 1 
What is going on in the beau 


: E qe x 
Author of To-morrow," ek Interior Decorations 


The poetic. bird masque in which Miss of Summer Homes May 1 
Feanor Wilson acted with a distinvuisted A journey “thro” pleasures and 
east. Of value as poetiy, drama, coniserva- palaces in Newport and cbse 
ton, With beautitul illustrations in color where. monde abroad, 

and black and white from photographs by E: " . 

Arnold Genthe. $1.00 net; postpaid $1.10. Brides May 15 Children's Fashions Aug.15 


> 3 Late Spring fashions and special El. for the itas and the 
i shoal boy or yu 
MY LADY of the 
CHINESE 
COURTYARD 


By ELIZABETH COOPER 


lolal interest 
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BAMBY the Irresistible 
O COUNTRY but America could 
produce a girl like m one so 


beautiful, so gay, so brilliant, so 
witty, so good and so dominant. 
She is so overwhelm- 
ingly clever that those 
who know her best 


never suspect it, al- 
though they are pro- 
foundly affected. The 


irrepressible abandon, 
the happy wit of the 
girl, who thrills with 
the joy of living, de- 
ceive them utterly. 


BAMBY CS We 
the Joyous RUN \\ 


It IS a blessed thing 
to know a girl like 
Bamby, and you do 
come to know her very 
intimately. And the 
more you know of her, 
the more wonderful and 
more human she seems. 

But the new serial 
by Marjorie Benton 
Cooke, which begins 
in the April number of 
Tue AMERICAN Maca- 
ZINE, isn’t merely a 
character study. It is 
a real story, a captivating love story from 
beginning to end. It is comedy that comes 
to the thrilling edge and makes you hold 
your breath for fear that you have been 
misled and that, after all, the delightful girl 
is doomed to disaster. 


BAMBY the Audacious 


BU everywhere Bamby’s buoyant spirit, 
her quick, ingenious wit, her unmeasured 
audacity break through the coils of circum- 
stances by sheer cleverness. 

The dialogue ripples and crackles with 


: l à . 
The Editors Table 
“BAMBY,” the most brilliant and delightful serial in years, 


with a daringly original and lovable heroine. 
Baker, Nock, and Mary Antin, with the thrill of big things 


Marjorie Benton Cooke 


Author of “Bamby,” the new American 
serial beginning next month. From a pen 
and ink sketch by James Montgomery Flagg 


Articles by 


zest and humor and the joy of life. There 
has been nothing like it since the “Dolly 
Dialogues" of Anthony Hope. It isn't 
"book dialogue." It is natural and collo- 
quial. And, what is just as remarkable, the 
dialogue carries the 
story along. Things 
happen—they cant 
help it with anyone so 
irrepressible as Bamby 
directing them—so the 
story advances at speed, 
just as if the throttle 
were wide open and the 
mufHer cut out. 


BAMBY 
the Delicious 

W HILE Bamby 
must dominate 
the tale by her very na- 
ture, the characters 
of her father, the pro- 
fessor of mathematics, 
who never can remem- 
ber anything practical, 
and of Jarvis, big, splen- 
did Jarvis with his lofty 
ideas he cannot make 
work, are as clearly and 
as papers presented as 

that of the heroine. 
Just to prepare you 
for what is in store, you 
may know that Bamby marries Jarvis with- 
out his realizing it—you'll believe it when 
you read the first instalment. It is one of 
the most amazing marriages that ever was. 


BAMBY the Beautiful 
ARY GREENE BLUMENSCHEIN'S 


illustrations for “Bamby” are as unusual 
and out of the ordinary as the story itself. She 
has painteda charming portrait of the heroine, 
which will be reproduced on the cover of 
the April number. Mrs. Blumenschein has 
never done anything—not even her pictures 
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The Editor’s Table 


that won medals in the Salon—that showed 
her distinguished talents to better advan- 
tage. The illustrations include a beautiful 
double page painting reproduced in full color. 


Albert Jay Nock’s Article 
PERHAPS the greatest strength of THE 


AMERICAN MAGAZINE, its most distinct 
note of individuality and usefulness, lies in 
the fact that it has writers swift to recognize 
important issues and 
to interpret them in a 
way that is more inter- 
esting and absorbing 
than any article written 
for mere sensation can 


Albert Jay Nock's 
story of the all-day 
school in Gary reads 
like an adventure tale. 
Yet it is made up of 
facts. You will realize 
that you had little 
understanding of that 
school, conducted by a 
great schoolmaster, 
where study and play 
and practical work are 
mingled with a lot of 
self-government and self-direction on the 

art of the pupils. The results are amazing. 
hey really do learn things there. Any boy 
can learn to do the things he wants to do. 


author. 


Ray Stannard Baker's Seeing America 


AL through the Middle West fine men 
and women are breaking away from the 
old order. Children are being developed not 
only mentally but by means that give them 
some practical tools for directing themselves. 

Ray Stannard Baker has seen this new 
educational awakening in Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Minnesota. He tells about it in "Seeing 
America," as well as other points of life in 
those active and aspiring regions. 

These articles illustrate what THE AMERI- 
CAN MacaziNE means by news in the big 
broad sense, the kind of news a telegraph 
wire doesn't carry. 


Mary Antin's Eloquent Series 


HIS same idea is carried out in "They 
Who Knock at Our Gates" in this num- 
ber and the succeeding article, “Judges 


UR judgment that Bamby is a 

rare piece of lovely fiction of 
widest appeal has just been corrobo- 
rated by a great publishing house. 
They not only took the novel for 
be. book publication, but they took it 
with enthusiasm, telegraphing their 
acceptance and appreciation to the 


And more—arrangements are al- 
ready under way for presenting 
“ Bamby” on the stage. All this be- 
fore the story is anything more than 
a pile of typewritten pages. 

Nothing will be done with this 
novel in any other form until our 
subscribers have had the first read- 
ing of it as a serial in these pages. 

Begins next month. 


Sitting at The Gate," in April. You can 
see, too, why we said these articles are finer 
even than “The Promised Land," which 
lifted the immigrant girl into national fame, 
made the child who came to us in the steer- 
age recognized as “the apostle of American 
idealism.” Mary Antin has gained in power 
with the years and experience, yet has lost 
nothing of the inspiration which makes her 
so remarkable. There is a wonderful elo- 
quence in these articles, 
based on facts torn right 
out of life. As you read 
them it probably will 
come to you that, fa- 
miliar as the immi- 
grants are to you,never 
before have you had an 
adequate sense of what 
these people are and 
what they mean to us. 


"€ 'AMBLING With 

Pa's Money,” the 
last of the gambling 
series by Hugh Fuller- 
ton, treats intimately 
and with exact knowl- 
edge a subject with 
which most of us have 
a surface familiarity. But the real truth is 
far more picturesque and astonishing. For 
instance, every large city has gambling 
houses maintained ei to take money 
away from the sons of rich fathers. 


Edna Ferber and Others 


r | *HE fiction in THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


for April includes a new Edna Ferber 
story — ' Dictated But Not Read." One 
isn't sure whether the humor or the value 
of the ideas is the more important. 

A perfectly delightful tale by Philip Cur- 
tiss, "The Young Lord of Prynne," has a 
freshness in its viewpoint, and a vigor and 
a quiet humor that make it notable. 

Two stories, “A Substitute for Nellie,” 
a tale of a boy and a dog by Clarence Bud- 
dington Kellerd, and eating Parents,” a 
tale of two oldsters and their sons, by Brand 
Whitlock, formerly Mayor of Toledo, are 
especially good in themselves, and inciden- 
tally they show the range of interest in just 
one way in a single issue of THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE. 
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Have You a Little Fairy 
TEACH 
your chil- 
dren the 
pleasant 
advantages 
of Fairy Soap 
and when 
they have a 
"Little Fairy 
in the Home' 
they will be glad 
of your influence. 


FAIRY 


kd 


SOAP 


the oval, floating cake, 

is ideal for all toilet 
and bath purposes of 
old and young. 


a. z 


C Fairy Soap—the 
white, clean, 
sweet, Pure, 

luxury— wears 
down to the 
thinnest 
wafer and 
never loses 
its fine 
quality. 
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They Who Knock At Our Gates 


F I ASK an American what 

is the fundamental Ameri- 

can law, and he does not 

answer me promptly, “That 
which is contained in the Decla- 
ration of Independence," I put 
him down for a poor citizen. He 
who is ignorant of the law is 
likely to disobey it. And there 
cannot be two minds about the position 
of the Declaration among our documents 
of state. What the Mosaic Law is to 
the Jews, the Declaration is to the Ameri- 
can people. It affords us a starting 
point in history and defines our mission 
among the nations. Without it we should 
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By MARY ANTIN 


Author of " The Promised Land" 


The Law of the Fathers 


not differ greatly from other nations who 
have achieved a constitutional form of 
government and various democratic in- 
stitutions. 

What marks us out from other ad- 
vanced nations is the origin of our 
liberties in one supreme act of political 


innovation, prompted by a con- 
scious sense of the dignity of 
manhood. In other countries 
advances have been made by 
favor of hereditary rulers and 
aristocratic panse, each 
successive reform being grudg- 
ingly handed down to the peo- 
ple from above. Not so in 
America. At one bold stroke we shat- 
tered the monarchical tradition and 
installed the people in the seats of gov- 
ernment, substituting the gospel of the 
sovereignty of the masses for the super- 
stition of the divine right of kings. d 
even more notable than the boldness of 


the act was the dignity with which it 
was entered upon. In terms befitting 
a philosophical discourse, we gave notice 
to the world that what we were about 
to do we would do in the name of hu- 
manity, in the conviction that as justice 
was the end of government so should man- 
hood be its source. 

It is this insistence on the philosophic 
sanction of our revolt that gives the 
sublime touch to our political perform- 
ance. Up to the moment of our 
declaration of independence, our struggle 
with our English ruler did not differ 
from other popular struggles against 
despotic governments. Again and again 
we respectfully petitioned for redress of 
specific grievances, as the governed, 
from time immemorial, have petitioned 
their governors. But one day we aban- 
doned our suit for petty damages and 


instituted a suit for the recovery of our 
entire human heritage of freedom; and 
by basing our claim on the fundamental 


And these words, which I com- 
mand thee this day, shall be in 
thine heart: And thou shalt teach 


them diligently unto thy children 
. . . And thou shalt write them 


upon the posts of thy house, and 
Deut. VI. 6, 7, 9. 


on thy gates. 


principles of the brotherhood of man and 
the sovereignty of the masses we assumed 
the championship of the oppressed 
against their oppressors, wherever found. 

It was thus, b sinking our particular 


quarrel with George of England in the 
universal quarrel of humanity with in- 
justice, that we emerged a distinct nation 
with a unique mission in the world. And 
we revealed ourselves to the world in the 
Declaration of Independence, even as the 
Israelites revealed a pasir a in the Law 
of Moses. From the Declaration flows our 
race consciousness, our sense of what is and 
what is not American. Our laws, our poli- 
cies, the successive steps of our progress, 
all must conform to the spirit of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, the source of 
our national being. 

The American confession of faith, 
therefore, is a recital of the doctrines of 
liberty and equality. A faithful American 
is one who understands these doctrines and 
applies them in his life. 

t should be easy to pick out the true 
Americans—the spiritual heirs of the 
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“IFA NATION HAS A RIGHT 
TO KEEP OVT ALIENS, 


TELL VS HOW MANY PEOPLE 
CONSTITVTE A NATION... 


AND 
WHAT BECOMES OF THE 


RIGHTS OF THE EXCLVDED? ” 


founders of our Republic—by this simple 
test of loyalty to the principles of the 
Declaration. To such a test we are put, 
both as a nation and as individuals, 
every time we are asked to define our 
attitude on immigration. Having set up 
a government on a declaration of the 
rights of man, it should be our first 
business to reaffirm that declaration 
whenever we meet a case involving 
human rights. Every immigrant who 
emerges from the steerage presents such 
a case. For the alien, whatever ethnic 
or geographic label he carries, in a 
primary classification of the creatures of 
the earth falls in the human family. The 
fundamental fact of his humanity es- 
tablished, we need only rehearse the 
articles of our political faith to know 
what to do with the immigrant. It is 
written in our basic law that he is en- 
titled to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. There is nothing left for us 
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to do but to open wide our gates and set 
him on his way to happiness. 

That is what we did for a while, when 
our simple law was fresh in our minds, 
and the habit of applying it instinctive. 
Then there arose a fashion of spelling 
immigration with a capital initial, which 
so confused the national eye that we 
began to see a problem where formerly we 
had seen a familiar phenomenon of 
American life; and as a problem requires 
skillful handling, we called an army of 
experts in consultation, and the din of 
their elaborate discussions has filled our 
ears ever since. 


HE effect on the nation has been 

disastrous. In a matter. involving 
our faith as Americans we have ceased 
to consult our fundamental law, and have 
suffered ourselves to be guided by the 
conflicting reports of commissions and 
committees, anthropologists, economists, 
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and statisticians, policy mongers, calamity 
howlers, and self-announced prophets. 
Matters irrelevant to the interests of 
liberty have taken the first place in the 
discussion; lobbyists, not patriots, have 
had the last word. Our American sen- 
sibility has become dulled, so that some- 
times the cries of the oppressed have not 
reached our ears, unless carried by formal 
deputations. In a department of govern- 
ment which brings us into daily touch 
with the nations of the world, we have 
failed to live up to our national gospel, 
and have not been aware of our back- 
sliding. 

What have the experts and statisticians 
done so to pervert our minds? They 
have filled volumes with facts and figures, 
comparing the immigrants of to-day 
with the immigrants of other days, 
classifying them as to race, nationality, 
and culture, tabulating their occupations, 
analyzing their savings, probing their 
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motives, prophesying their ultimate des- 
tiny. But what is there in all this that bears 
on the right of free men to choose their 
place of residence? Granted that Sicil- 
ians are not Scotchmen, how does that 
affect the right of a Sicilian to travel in 
pursuit of happiness? Strip the alien 
down to his anatomy, you still find a 
man, a creature made in the image of 
God; and concerning such a one we have 
definite instructions from the founders 
of the Republic. And what purpose was 
served by the bloody tide of the Civil 
War if it did not wash away the last 
lingering doubts as to the brotherhood 
of men of different races? 

There is no impropriety in gathering 
together a mass of scientific and socio- 
logical data concerning our newcomers, 
as long as we understand that the knowl- 
edge so gained is merely the technical 
answer to a number of techika] questions. 
Where we have gone wrong is in applying 
the testimony of our experts to the moral 
side of the question. By all means 
register the cephalic index of the alien,— 
the anthropologist will make something 
of it at his leisure,—but do not let it 
determine his right to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. 


DO not ask that we remove all re- 

strictions and let the flood of immi- 
gration sweep in unchecked. I do ask 
that such restrictions as we impose shall 
accord with the loftiest interpretation of 
our duty as Americans. Now our first 
duty is to live up to the gospel of liberty, 
through the political practices devised by 
our forefathers and modified by their 
successors as democratic ideas developed. 
But political practices require a territory 
wherein to operate—democracy must 


have standing room—so it becomes our 
next duty to guard our frontiers. For 
that purpose we maintain two forms of 
defense: the barbaric devices of army 
and navy, to ward off hostile mass 
invasions; and the humane devices of the 
immigration service, to regulate the 
influx of peaceable individuals. 


We have plenty of examples to copy. 


in our military defenses, but when it 
comes to the civil branch of our national 
guard we find no models; for no other 
country has an immigration problem at 
all comparable to ours. For this, our 
peculiar American problem, we must 
seek a characteristically American solu- 
tion. What terms of entry may we impose 
on the immigrant without infringing on 
his inshenable rights as defined in our 
national charter? Just such as we would 
impose on our own citizens if they pro- 
posed to move about the country in 
companies numbering thousands, with 
their families and portable goods. 

And what would these conditions be? 
They would be such as are required by 
public safety, public health, public 
order. Whatever limits to our personal 
liberty we are ourselves willing to endure 


for the sake of public welfare we have a 


right to impose on the stranger from 
abroad; these, and no others. 

Has, then, the newest arrival the same 
rights as the established citizen? Accord- 
ing to the Declaration, yes; the same 
right to live, to move, to try his luck. 

ore than this he does not claim at the 
gate of entrance; with less. than this we 
are not authorized to put him off. We do 
not question the right of an individual 
foreigner to enter our country on any 
peaceable errand; why, then, question the 
rights of a shipload of foreigners? Lump- 
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ing a thousand men together under the 
title of immigrants does not deprive them 
of their humanity and the rights inherent 
in humanity; or, can it be demonstrated 
that the sum of the rights of a million 


men is less than the rights of one in- 
dividual? 


THE Declaration of Independence, 
like the Ten Commandments, must 
be taken literally and applied universally. 
What would have been the civilizing 
power of the Mosaic Code if the Children 
of Israel had repudiated it after a few 
generations? As little virtue is there in 
the Declaration of Independence if we 
limit its operation to any geographical 
sphere or historical period or material 
situation. How do we belittle the works 
of our Fathers when we talk as though 
they wrought for their contemporaries 
only! It was no great matter to shake 
off the rule of an absent tyrant, if that 
is all that the War of the Revolution did. 
So much had been done many times over, 
long before the first tree fell under the 
ax of a New England settler. Emmaus 
was fought before Yorktown, and Ther- 
mopylz before Emmaus. It is only as we 
dwell on the words of Jefferson and 
Franklin that the deeds of Washington 
shine out among the deeds of heroes. 
In the chronicles of the Jews, Moses has: 
a far higher place than the Maccabean 
brothers. And notice that Moses owes 
his immortality to the unbroken suc- 
cession of generations who were willing 
to rule their lives by the Law that fell 
from his lips. The glory of the Jews is 
not that they received the Law, but that 
they kept the Law. The glory of the 
American people must be that the vision 
vouchsafed to their fathers they, in 


— SVCH AS WE WOVLD 
IMPOSE ON OVR OWN 
CITIZENS IF THEY PRO- 
POSED TO MOVE ABOVT 
THE COVNTRY IN COM- 
PANIES ----- WITH THEIR 
FAMILIES AND PORT - 

, ABLE GOODS." 
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their turn, hold up undimmed to the 
eyes of successive generations. 

To maintain our own independence ts 
only to hug that vision to our own bosoms. 
If we sincerely believe in the elevating 
power of liberty we should hasten to 
extend the reign of liberty over all man- 
kind. The disciples of Jesus did not sit 
down in Jerusalem and congratulate each 
other on having found the Saviour. 
They scattered over the world to spread 
the tidings far and wide. We Americans, 
disciples of the goddess Liberty, are saved 
the trouble of carrying our gospel to the 
nations, because the nations come to us. 

Right royally have we welcomed them 
. and lavishly entertained them at the 
feast of freedom, whenever our genuine 
national impulses have shaped our im- 
migration policy. But from time to 
time the national impulse has been 
clogged by selfish fears and foolish alarms 
parading under the guise of civic pru- 
dence. Ignoring entirely the rights of 
the case, the immigration debate has 
raged about questions of expediency, as 
if convenience and not justice were our 
first concern. At times the debate has 
been led by men on whom the respon- 
sibilities of American citizenship sat 
lightly, who treated immigration as a 
question of the division of spoils. 


LITTLE attention to the principles 

involved would have convinced us 
long ago that an American citizen who 
preaches wholesale restriction of immi- 
gration is guilty of political heresy. The 
Declaration of Independence accords to 
all men an equal share in the inherent 
rights of humanity. When we go contrary 
to that principle we are not acting as 
Americans; for, by definition, an Ameri- 
can is one who lives by the principles of 
the Declaration. And we surely violate 
the Declaration when we attempt to 
exclude aliens on account of race, nation- 
ality, or economic status. “All men" 
means yellow men as well as white men, 
men from the south of Europe as well as 
men from the north of Europe, men who 
hold kingdoms in pawn, and men who owe 
for their dinner. We shall have to recall 
officially the Declaration of Independence 
before we can lawfully limit the applica- 
tion of its principles to this or that group 
of men. 

Americans of refined civic conscience 
have always accepted our national gospel 
in its literal sense. "What becomes of 
the rights of the excluded?" demanded the 
younger Garrison, in a noble scolding ad- 
ministrated to the restrictionists in 1896. 


If a nation has a right to keep out aliens, tell 
us how many people constitute a nation and 
what geographical area they have a right to 
claim. In the United States, where a thousand 
millions can live in peace and plenty under just 
conditions, who gives to seventy millions the 
right to monopolize the territory? How few can 
justly own the earth, and deprive those who are 
landless of the right to life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness? And what becomes of the 
rights of the excluded? 


If we took our mission seriously—as 
seriously, say, as the Jews take theirs— 
we should live with a copy of our law at 
our side, and oblige every man who opened 
his mouth to teach us, to square his doc- 
trine with the gospel of liberty; and him 


should we follow to the end who spoke 
to us in the name of our responsibilities, 
rather than in the name of our privileges. 

The sins we have been guilty of in our 
conduct of the immigration debate have 
had their roots in a misconception of our 
own position in the land. We have argued 
the matter as though we owned the land, 
and were therefore at liberty to receive 
or reject the unbidden guests who came 
to us by thousands. Let any man who 
lays claim to any portion of the territory 
of the United States produce his title 
deed. Are not most of us squatters here, 
and squatters of recent date at that? 
The rights of a squatter are limited to the 
plot he actually occupies and cultivates. 
The portion of the United States territory 
that is covered by squatters’ claims 1s 
only a fraction, albeit a respectable 
fraction, of the land we govern. In the 
name of what moral law do we wield a 
watchman's club over the vast regions 
that are still waiting to be staked out? 
The number of American citizens who 
can boast of ancestral acres is not sufh- 
cient to swing a Presidential election. 
For that matter, those whose claims 
are founded on ancestral tenure should 
be the very ones to dread an examination 
of titles. For it would be shown that 
these few got their lands bv stepping 
into dead men’s shoes, while the majority 
wrenched their estates from the wilder- 
ness by the labor of their own hands. 
In the face of the sturdy American 

reference for an aristocracy of brain and 

rawn, the wisest thing the man with a 
pedigree can do is to scrape the lichens 
off his family tree. Think of tracing the 
family title to some wily deal with a band 
of unsophisticated Indians! 


O, IT will not do to lay claim to the 

land on the ground of priority of 
occupation, as long as there is a red man 
left on the Indian reservations. If it 
comes to calling names, usurper is an 
uglier name than alien. And a squatter 
is a tenant who doesn’t pay his rent, 
while an immigrant who occupies a 
tenement in the slums pays his rent 
regularly or gets out. 

We may soothe our pride with the 
reflection that our title to the land does 
not depend on the moral validity of 
individual claims, but on the collective 
right of the nation to control the land 
we govern. We came into our land as 
other nations came into theirs: we took 
it as a prize of war. Until humanity has 
devised a less brutal method of political 
acquisition we must pass our national 
claim as entirely sound. We own the 
land because we were strong enough to 
take it from England. But the moment 
we hark back to the War of the Revolu- 
tion our sense of possession is profoundly 
modified. We did not quarrel with the 
English about the possession of the 
Colonies, but about their treatment of 
the Colonists. It was not a land-grab 
that was plotted in Independence Hall 
in 1776, but a pattern of human freedom. 
We entered upon the war in pursuit of 
ideals, not in pursuit of homesteads. We 
had to take the homesteads too, because, 
as we have already remarked, a political 
ideal has to have territory wherein to 
operate. But we must never forget that 
the shining prize of that war was an im- 
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material thing—the triumph of an idea. 
Not the Treaty of Paris but the Dec- 
laration of Independence converted the 
thirteen Colonies into a nation. 

Having taken half a continent in the 
name of humanity, shall we hold it in 
the name of a few millions? Not as 
jealous lords of a rich domain, but as 
priests of a noble cult shall we best 
acquit ourselves of the task our Fathers 
set us. And it is the duty of a priest 
to minister to as many souls as he can 
reach. The most revered of our living 
teachers has passed this word: 


It is the mission of the United States to 
spread freedom throughout the world by teach- 
ing as many men and women as possible in 
frecdom's largest home how to use freedom 
rightly through practice in liberty under law. 


And our ardor shall not be dampened by 
the reflection that perhaps our Fathers 
builded better than they knew. ‘‘Do 
vou really think they looked so far ahead ?” 
it is often asked. “Did the founders of 
the Republic foresee the time when 
foreign hordes would alight on our shores. 
demanding a share in this goodly land 
that was ransomed with the blood of 
heroes?" Fearful questions, these, to 
make us pause in the work of redeeming 
mankind! If our Fathers did not foresee 
the whole future, shall we therefore be 
blind to the light of our own day? If 
they had left us a mere sketch of their 
idea, could we do less than fill in the 
outlines? Since they left us not a sketch 
but a finished model, the least we can do 
is to go on copying it on an ever larger 
scale. Neither shall we falter because 
the execution of the enlarged copy en- 
tails much labor on us and on our children. 
When Moses told the Egyptian exiles 
that they should have no god but the 
One God, he may not have guessed that 
their children would be brought to the 
stake for refusing other gods; and yet 
nineteen centuries of Jewish martyrdom 
go to show that the followers of Moses 
did not make his lack of foresight an 
excuse for abandoning his Law. 

Let the children be brought up to 
know that we are a people with a mission. 
and that mission,—in the words of 
Doctor Eliot, —to teach the uses of free- 
dom to as many men as possible “in 
freedom's largest home.” Let it be 
taught in the public schools that the 
most precious piece of real estate in the 
whole United States is that which 
supports the pedestal of the Statue of 
Liberty, that we need not greatly care 
how the three million square miles re- 
maining is divided among the people 
of the earth, as long as we retain that 
little island. Let it further be repeated 
in the schools that the Liberty at our 
gates is the handiwork of a Frenchman: 
that the mountain-weight of copper in 
her sides and the granite mass beneath 
her feet were bought with the pennies of 
the poor; that the verses graven on a 
tablet within the base are the inspiration 
of a poetess descended from Portuguese 
Jews; and all these things shall be in- 
terpreted to mean that the love of liberty 
unites all races and all classes of men into 
one close brotherhood, and that we 
Americans, therefore, who have the 
utmost of liberty that has yet been 
attained, owe the alien a brother's share. 


illustrating her noble theme 
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By RICHARD WASHBURN 


qy WYNNE SPARLING had an 
attractive apartment of two 
{i =g rooms and a bath. She had an 
attractive throat because she 
sang at St. Peter’s Sundays, and 
attractive hands, because she gave lessons 
on the piano to little girls of the idle rich 
and little boys of sentimental mamas, 
every day during the week. 

‘The apartment was attractive because, 
though neat beyond criticism, cigarette 
ashes on the floor never seemed to show, 
there were places to put up one's 
feet without seeming to offend 
the quiet dignity of the retreat, 
and street cars gave a cheerful 
hum outside between odd, en- 
livening, never-before-discovered 
bits of music. These last were - 
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twiddled gaily on the piano by Gwynne's 
long fingers. Furthermore, usually a pot 
of marmalade and crackers were on the 
book-laden table, or à box of preserved 
ginger, or a plate of uncracked pecans 
with a flatiron beside it. 

It seemed like raising the devil to be 
up there, and yet the devil always turned 
out to be denaturized. ‘Their first affec- 
tion for the pretty music teacher many 
men had expected would ripen into an 
exotic, or poisonous, or plain garden fruit 


e 
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as the case might be—but it never did. 

Miss Sparling, as one young broker ex- 

pressed it, was a salted gold mine adven- 

ture. "She looks like a trade in a specu- 

lative curb market, and she turns out to 
be a three per cent. security," said he. 

iQ , 

Sour grapes, old huckleberry," re- 

plied Steve Johnson, the railway supply 

salesman. "[ know. When you talked 

about going out to dinner, she talked 

art; when you talked about how you'd 

like to settle down with the right kind of 

girl, she made you stir the Welsh 

rabbit while she tried something 

on the piano. Her gray eyes look 

like Paris and her heart is Her- 

kimer County after a heavy fall 

of snow. Being thirty and 

-ai pretty, she's probably seen many 
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a promising young man take the bit of 
judgment in the teeth of folly and run up 
the path of the moon on the water, and 
she's grown sorry for 'em. When she 
picks a man, she'll reach out and pick 
him. He won't fall off the tree and roll 
along to her and jump up in her hand." 


"TAKE me up thereto-night," said Bill 

Weare, who had just come from good 
ness knows where, to work in our home of- 
fice—that of the C. P. and I. C. “I’m the 
lightning calculator of human equations. 
I diagnose mysteries with the ease of a 
specialist running a forefinger into the 
bow-front of an appendix. One look 
from me and the king's astrologer is a 
backward boy. Human nature is my 
breakfast food. Telephone the Sparling 
lady; tell her William Weare is in town 
and you'd like to bring him up. Well?" 

There was some doubt; Weare was 
not well known to the crowd. Gen- 
erally it was believed he had been a life 
insurance solicitor and had made the 
change in order to be connected with a 
large corporate organization. He never 
spoke of the past definitely. Neverthe- 
less he had exhibited well; for instance, 
he could always lead a person to some 
quiet place where perchance they served 
the best English mutton chop in the 
whole town. He never seemed to want 
to go to his room after dinner, and yet 
he had done no end of reading Thack- 
eray, whom he called “the feller with 
his eyes half shut, spinning a yarn be- 
fore the fire in a club house,” and Tolstoy, 
"the man with the indigestion,” and by 
some queer freak he devoured book after 
book which concerned feudalism, the 
Middle Ages, and chronicles of chivalry. 

He was a fair type of objectionable, 
fresh, ambitious, slang-speaking, painful- 
ly modern American, well-dressed, well- 
ed and well-bathed on little a ‘week, 
self-confident, active, graceful—a figure 
from the advertisement in the back of 
the current magazine, a paradox, one 
who is called vulgar without indictment 
or possibility of proof, one who never 
goes to church and after long intimacy is 
discovered to be religious, one who ex- 
presses fine feelings in the terms of the 
musical comedy stage and uncovers in- 
sincerity in the bishop as easily as he 
discovers it in the barber. 

He won. That afternoon Johnson 
telephoned him that he would call for 
him at the Statistical Department of the 
C. P. and I. C., Room 343, that they 
would dine amidst the plumage at the 
Aucassin Roof, like a couple of cowbirds 
in a flock of nonpareils, scarlet-tanagers, 
and birds of paradise, and that later they 
would “drop up" to the Lombardy 
Apartments to see the extra nice Miss 
Gwynne Sparling. 


THE next morning Weare stopped 
short in his work on an organization 
system which had already wasted three 
scratch pads, eight blue prints and a 
half hour of the supposedly precious 
time of Mr. Donham, Vice-President in 
Charge of Operation. After a moment 
he turned around and stared thoughtfully 
at the other man who sat at the second 
desk in room 343; the man with whom 
Weare worked six days in the week. 

This other spoke in the wheel of in- 
dustry was nearly forty years old. Hair 


on his head which had once been curly, 
seemed to have made an attempt to 
straighten out and had given it up and 
paid its whole attention toward becom- 
ing thin and gray. His neck showed 
signs of a natural physical strength and 
a natural tendency to prolong youth and 
youth's vitality, and yet youth had been 
almost worsted in a struggle of years 
with desk work, worry, green eye shades, 
slow promotions, fast lunches, the monot- 
ony of total abstinence from pleasure 
and the wear of the dull, plugging, piston- 
stroke drive of duty. 

Bill smiled at this man's back because 
he had the fellow “spotted,” as he said. 
He knew the class to which he belonged. 
“Worms boring through wood,” he called 
them. 

“George,” said he, taking liberties with 
Mr. Madison's first name. 


HE other, who was working eternally 

on valuations of railroad equipment, 
appraisals and lists of property to be in- 
cluded in or released from the operation 
of the Mortgage, looked around with 
a patient, good-natured, quiet-spirited 
smile. 

Bill Weare knew that his office mate 
had been eighteen years with the C. P. 
and I. C., and had been raised an aver- 
age of less than one hundred dollars a 
year until he was earning two hundred 
and twenty dollars a month. He knew 
Madison had supported for fifteen years, 
and until she died, some sort of a mother. 
He knew Madison had more ability than 
Donham, but he could not account for 
the -difference in the success of the two 
men, unless it were explained on the 
ground that Donham had a sweeter voice 
when addressing superiors and a more 
imposing roar when addressing inferiors. 
Billy knew that Madison was an unim- 
aginative, contemptible, yet pitiable piece 
of machinery, grinding on and on—to- 
ward the junk heap. 

“T saw a real girl last night,” said he 
suddenly. “Not one of your young 
things. A real girl—face, figure, grace, 
mind, piano, songs, good-feller, ginger ale, 
laughter. It’s the best place to call this 
side of the Mississippi River. It’s all 
American and all wholesome. She lets 
you smoke; doesn’t herself. Finest 
throat you ever saw! Church with her 
would be better than the orchestra front 
with any other. Kind who can pull a 
pair of window curtains off the rods and 
snatch up the couch cover and make a 
gown that would stand the Parisian 
dressmakers on their heads." 

Old George smiled wistfully, with sym- 
pathy, as he wiped his spectacles. 

* You bet!" said Weare, thrusting his 
hands into his pockets as he walked up 
and down in front of the window. "'She's 
popular! But she's got a sort of a stone 
wall built up around her. Half a dozen 
men would marry her, but they never 
have a chance to get around to talking 
about it. She sheds romance like a duck; 
always wants more than one man around; 
if Cupid came in, she'd pretend it was the 
boy with the groceries. 

“We think that she had an affair, or 
perhaps even now, there is some one 
feller—and he must be a crackeriack!— 


_who comes alone." 


[ni Yes? ” 
“Gosh!” 


“What?” 
“Miss Sparling!—Gwynne Sparling— 
she's a music teacher—successful. And 


such hands — expressive, long-fingered 
hands!" 


EORGE raised his head slowly, felt 

the point of each of seven pencils 
with his finger tip and then looked up at 
Weare. 

“You are enthused?” 

"Am I? Ask me.” 

Madison smiled. 

"Look here, George, you old flintlock, 
it would do you good." 

“What?” 

“To come up some evening with mr. 
It will have to be fixed beforehand. lt 
would wake you up. You can go away 
and still hear her personality ringing like 
a bell. She saves some of her evenings— 
perhaps for somebody, but there are other 
evenings—I'll do it! It will be charity. 
I'll take you up to Gwynne's." 

George smiled sadly as if he wished he 
could go, as if he longed for the refresh- 
ment of the proposed evening, which to 
him would be a delicious adventure. He 
seemed to be tempted; he had remained 
hrm. Now his wistful gaze returned as 
if he almost regretted his own strength of 
self-denial. 

“I guess I better not,” he said. 

“A dead one!" whispered Billy under 
his breath. “This railroad office is an 
animated morgue. He looked at me as 
if I was a burglar when I called the girl 
Gwynne. He's stuffed with sawdust. 
I'll bet he carries a. horse chestnut in 
his pocket to keep away the rheumatism. 
The tortoise and the hare story is all 
right, but you can't play it with a dead 
turtle!" . 

“Gwynne,” said he, addressing the dis- 
play of calabash pipes in a shop window. 
Me for you! And I go it alone, too. I'm 

oing to call again and see your nice, long 

ngers. I'm going to see dou still wear 
that heart pendant. I'm going to buy you 
a bunch of yellow violets, a jar of Chinese 
ginger and a little ivory elephant: I'm 
going up to see you!” 

He knew the proper strategy; he was 
certain that if he telephoned her at her 
studio that he was hoping to see her in 
the evening, she would probably invite 
him with the sound of her soft, friendly 
voice, and then, as soon as he was off 
the wire, call up Johnson, the railway 
supply house salesman, or Carteret, the 
young assistant professor of chemistry at 
the Institute of Commerce and Mining. 
or Turner, the dramatic critic of the 
“Globe,” or some one of the many others he 
had heard her mention, so that when he 
arrived he would find roses, carnations. 
chocolate creams, burnt almonds and at 
least three other men who considered 
Gwynne Sparling’s salons as a tantalizing 
treat. 

Billy went alone. 


HE had been reading; an old-fash- 

ioned, calf-bound volume was lying 
open beneath the lamp, face downward 
on the table. He put his gloves beside 
it, which gave him the opportunity to 
notice that the book was a collection of 
verses. For the first time he considered 
the possibility that under her even, well- 
poised, tranquil exterior the fires of strong 
emotions smoldered and the glow of 
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sentiment was concealed.: There were 
fascinating mysteries about a character 
cloaked and masked; as he looked up at 
her and noticed that her face, though 


smiling a polite welcome, had a touch of- 


sadness about the eyes, he wondered a 
little about her real girlhood, which was 
ending with the first white strands in her 
heavily-coiled black hair, and even more 
he wondered about her dreams for the 
future. They seemed to be lingering in 
her eyes even after she had greeted him. 

“I am sure one of my pupils—Miss 
Grayson, an attractive girl from the 
West—would interest you, Mr. Weare,” 
said she, a little nervously. ‘‘She is some: 
thing less of an old maid than I. If you will 
hand me that telephone directory—” 

Billy interrupted her with a mischiev- 
ous smile. His courage being steeled for 
the occasion, he looked Gwynne squarely 
in the eyes and said, “Did I do wrong 
to come alone?” 

She exclaimed—a polite protest. 

“Or fail to let you know in advance?” 

“I wish you would do that, because—" 

“Im sorry!" he cried. “Truly I'm 
sorry. I will telephone in advance next 
time, if you will allow me to come again." 

` He jumped up to reach for his hat. 


I? WAS excellent acting. The result, 
which he had calculated with exactness, 
was that Miss Sparling insisted that he 
had misunderstood. She said that she 
was rather lonesome, that she had no 
intention of practicing, that she was glad 
that he had come, that if he wished not 
to see the pupil from the West, well and 
ood. Billy allowed himself to be in- 
uced to take the big wicker chair once 
more; a little smile of triumph passed 
from one eye to the other across the 
bridge of his nose. He had won! 

He could be entertaining. The rain 
on the window pane reminded him of a 
trip on the Great Lakes, when he found 
himself sitting up in a storm with an old 
lady who raised white turkeys in Mich- 
igan, and so, on and on, through the 

etails of a masterpiece of narrative until 
Gwynne's eyes were wet with laughter. 
Finally he said, “ Play for me, Miss Spar- 
ling," with such boyish directness that 
she turned the light so that it would not 
shine in his eyes and, sitting at the piano, 
wandered through songs and scraps of 
symphonies and little flurries of marches 


and quirks of music hall melodies, and. 


finally a round, full sonata, so that when 
she looked over her shoulder, she saw 
Billy's eyes fixed upon her in wonder and 
admiration. Then she blushed a little. 
The warm color even invaded the white- 
ness of her throat. 

Billy dropped his eyes—on purpose. 
Saying nothing, he played with de cover 
of a sweet-grass workbasket which came 
conveniently near his hand on the table. 
He allowed his fingers to creep inside like 
things which wished to hide, and there 
they came in contact with a silken thing. 
He lifted a corner. It was a necktie in 
process, worked in a delightful shade of 
warm red, with an odd little arrangement 
of black bars! 

** Carramba!” he said to himself. “Jack 
Dalton has been here. Let him beware!” 

“Did you like my music?" she asked. 

“Did I? Well!" 

“Sometime I will ask Miss Grayson 
to come and sing—" 


“The tie! The tie!" Billy gasped. 
get a tie like that? There can't be two!" 


“I have never heard you.” 

She laughed delightedly. ‘Oh, well, 
I’m always in trouble when I mention 
my pupil." 

eare took up his gloves again. 

“You will come again?" she said. 

He looked again squarely into her gray 
eyes. 

“Well,” he said doubtfully. 
evening—with Johnson." 

“Why do you say Johnson?” she said, 
then tried to inhale the words back be- 
tween her parted lips. 

* Because, Miss Spa dling? said he with 
absurd sincerity, “sometime I might be- 
come—you know—the music and every- 
thing, the rain on the windows, and the 
cigarette smoke like a veil floating from 
one wall to the other, and—you—' 

“How funny!” she cried. 

But Billy was no fool. 


WHEN he filled his lungs outside and 
heard his feet clacking on the wet 
sidewalk, he said to himself that she did 
not consider it so very funny; he knew he 
had climbed already more rungs in the 


* Some 


* Where in heaven's name did you 


ladder than Johnson or Turner, Car- 
teret, or Fortescue, or any of the others, 
except—! Except the man, whoever he 
was, who owned the expectancy in that 
confounded, half-finished red  necktie 
with the odd black stripes! 

“I have a rival," he said to the Turtle 
the next day. 

“Can it be possible?" Madison cried, 
without raising his gaze from a column 
of figures. 

“ None-the-les, my heart is brave," 
said Billy, straightening out in his chair 
until his heels on the floor and the curve 
of his neck on the chair back supported 
his lithe frame. "It's Sunday to-morrow. 
Let's you and I hire a catboat and have 
a real day." 

'* Well—" began George. 

Billy understood at once that the Tur- 
tle meant he could not afford it. He felt 
sorry for him; he wanted to offer to pay 
the cost, but did not feel the older man 
would be pleased. On Sunday Billy 
Weare's companion in the catboat was 
none other than Gwynne Sparling. 

She trailed her fingers in the water, 
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and sang happy little bursts of song 
and talked at her ease, and even went 
sound asleep on the cushions in the 
cockpit as naturally as if she had been 
sailing with Billy for forty odd years. 
She listened to him for hour after hour 
and kept her eyes upon him for long 
periods of time, as if he were a new man- 
ner of creature. But when he told her 
that he was very lonesome and tired to 
death of going home to read and listen 
to the hum of a gas meter in the closet, 
she said that years ago she had known a 
young man who always began to make 
love that way. 


*IDHILOPENA!"grunted Billy under his 

breath, and said no more. ‘The day 
with her had put into his mind something 
more than a wish to carry on a game; he 
had begun to wonder how it would seem 
to be able to say of a woman like this, 
“Yes, we have been married for five years 
and we are happier all the time!" 

“Not Thursday evening"—she said in 
parting—" Friday." 

“Thursday—the man of the knitted 
tie," thought he. This time, however, 
the idea did not seem of so little conse- 
quence; it was an irritating notion. “I 
wish I knew who he is," said he to him- 
self. 

It was not until the day after Christ- 
mas, however, that he ran full ult into 
the startling fact. 

‘The winter sun came in and out from 
under clouds, so that the curtain in the 
window of Room 343 had to be pulled 
up and down. At one time there would 
not be light enough, the next moment 
the sun's rays would blind the workers. 

“Confound it, George," cried Weare 
at last. “It’s your turn now. Pull down 
the shade." 

“Bless my soul! Excuse me. I was 
lost in this report," cried the Turtle, 
jumping up and putting his hand on 
Billy's shoulder affectionately. “What’s 
the matter? What are you staring ati” 

“The tie! The tie!" Billy gasped. 
“Where in heaven's name did you get a 
tie like that? There can't be two!” 

George reddened, coughed, and then 
went over to close the door of Room 343. 

“You saw it at Gwynne's—Miss Spar- 
ling's," said he at last, putting his hands 
on Billy's knees. 

“Yes.” 

The Turtle gulped. 

“Well, that’s the truth—she made it 
for me," he confided. “Ive known her 
for several years. Once—” 

“Once what?” demanded Billy. 

“Once we were engaged. My mother 
was alive. My salary—you know, Billy 
—was small. Marriage was impossible.” 

Weare saw the older man’s eyes fill with 
the burning lights of an uncovered sub- 
terranean volcano. 


*YX7OU must know now,” Madison went 
on, “because I should have told you 
before—at least that she and I were old, 
old friends. I didn't, because—because 
neither she nor [ could foresee this out- 
come, and I never want to stand in her 
way. I have been saving money, but— 
I wasn't sure. I wanted her to have her 
freedom. She seems to be willing to wait 
for me. She has—so far. And yet—” 
* Wait!" exclaimed Weare. "I'm go- 
ing to break the rules and light a ciga- 


rette. . You mean—that Gwynne is 
still engaged—to you?” 

George ran his strong fingers through 
his curly grizzled hair. “No,” he replied. 
“I wouldn't have that. A long time ago 
I made her say that we would not go on 
with any engagement or promises. She 
just said she would wait. Well, she has. 
Perhaps it was because no other plan 
presented itself to her. You understand 
me, Billy? Once I did not see her for a 
year. When I came back she laughed 
at me. ‘You see you can't forget me,’ 
said she, just as if I was the one who had 
sought freedom." 

“Why, in the name of cats and fishes, 
don't you do something?" bellowed Billy. 

"[ will," the Turtle said, beaming. 
“In six months more I shall have saved 
enough and there will be a raise in my 
salary. Only she—" 

"Gimme my hat!" Billy exclaimed 
after a moment. “If anybody wants me 
for the rest of this morning, tell 'em I've 
gone down to count the steps on the 
Public Library!” 

He took a walk in the fresh air, through 
the crowds. 


HE WAS wondering whether the world 
was built on principles of self-sacrifice 
or those of the survival of the fittest. This 
question faced him for three days, and at 
last he concluded that Gwynne's future 
demanded that she should have the better 
man of the two. He knew that his own 
ersonality had been a new experience to 
hae he knew that he had been the first 
to work his way, little by little, into those 
affections which she had supposed she was 
keeping locked up so securely for Plod- 
ding George. He could read in the ex- 
ression with which she greeted him when 
[s went to see her, that had it not been 
for the Turtle, she would have opened 
her heart to him. 

After Madison had told her that he 
had disclosed the true situation to young 
Weare, Billy took her one evening to the 
theater, ahd many times during the hours 
they were together, he was conscious 
that her eyes were upon him. He could 
almost sense the disturbance in her soul. 

“Gwynne,” said he, when he bade her 

ood night, "what George needs is a 

oost. dness knows I'm fond of him. 
He's the real thing. Watch me—I’m 
going to give him a shove into modern 
times!" 

He did not falter after this open 
declaration to her. Indeed, after long 
reflection, both before he went to sleep 
that night and also for an hour the 
next morning, when he stared up from 
his bed at the ceiling and listened to the 
dripping of water from icicles in the sun 
outside the window, he decided that it 
was only fair to Madison to serve notice 
on him that he must remodel life. 

As usual the Turtle was first at his 
desk; Billy found him there with a slide- 
rule and an engineer's report. He put 
his hand on the older man's shoulder. 

“How long, O Catiline?" he asked. 

“How long what?” 

“How long are you going to play the 
sucker? How long are you going to stay 
out of the big game? How long are you 
going to lack the nerve to get out and 
show what you can do? How long will 
vou stay a cog on the wheel? How long 
will vou be a mark for this salary con 


game? How long are you going to work 
ee C. P. and I. C.?" 

‘his time George dropped his pencil 
on the desk and swung around E his 
swivel chair, with a frightened expression 
on his face. 

“Lord, I've thought hour after hour, 
day after day, about that. But someone 
has to perform these tasks,” he said. 
“There is some satisfaction in doing 
them well.” 


“RIDDLE - DIDDLE!” cried Billy. 
“Come to this window! See that sign 
over there down on the street behind that 
taxicab? ‘Max Burnberg. Woolens. Cus- 
tom Tailoring.’ Well, I know Max. His 
shop made this suit I’ve got on. He has 
no schooling. ‘Twelve years ago he came 
to this country and the only word of 
English he knew was ‘dollar.’ He had 
a repair and pressing shop in a basement 
of a tenement over on Phillips Street. 
In 1906 he moved to Main and did a sweat- 
shop order business—suits fifteen to eigh- 
teen dollars with extra pair of pants free. 
He had a chance to go with Donnelly as 
a cutter. But he wouldn't work for any- 
one else, don't you see? Two years later 
he moved up-town. Now look at him—- 
owns two houses on the West side, con- 
trolling interest in the Mercantile Shirt 
Company. Compare yourself with him, 
George. Man to man, who is the winner?" 
“Darn it," cried Madison. “It’s all 
right for you to talk. Aren't you work- 
ing for a salary?” ~ 

“Yes, until to-night.” 

"What do you mean?" 

“T mean just this. About a tenth of 
the men in the world are smart enough 
to employ the others. I mean that the 
others either don't see it, or haven't got 
the nerve to quit, or keep on hoping for 
something to turn up, or don't care, or 
are just plain fools. I'm through. I’m 
leaving to-night. I'm going into business 
for myself." i 

George looked at him admiringly. 

“Tell me,” said he. 

“A man I know, named Terry; has a 
hundred thousand dollars’ worth of print- 
ing contracts. He took the contracts 
for a man whose shop burned down and 
who can’t do the work. Two thousand 
dollars and a chattel mortgage will buy 
another plant, belonging to a man named 
Busch. This Busch is anxious to sell 
because he can’t get business. I’m going 
to beg, buy, borrow or steal two thousand, 
get the shop, run off the jobs while Terry 
gets more work. Then when we get the 
place running full blast I’m going to sell 
the good-will and the equity for twenty 
thousand. It will take three months." 


AGLITTER of ambition, avarice, hun- 
-ger, and tantalization came into the 
Turtle’s eyes. A half-starved steer on 
the desert might look over a fence which 
shut him out from a clover field, shade 
trees and running brooks, with the same 
expression. He shook Billy’s hand. 

“Im glad," said he. "I'm glad op- 
portunity came to you." 

“It didn't. It never does. I found 
it,” Weare answered. “I looked it up 
and called on Opportunity. I stood on 
the steps and rang the door bell. And, 
George, you're the man to take this 
chance. Begin with it! Learn the game 
--the big game! You've got money 
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“ Where are you going?" Billy asked in a frightened voice. 


enough saved to go into it. Put the 
same energy into work for yourself, and 
ten thousand a year will look like a plate 
of prunes. Now's your chance. Make 
good! For Gwynne's sake!" 

* And you?" whispered Madison, quiv- 
ering with excitement, like a street-car 
horse who has been suddenly entered in 
a Derby. 

“Tve got something else. I’m going 
into partnership with Henry Oates to 
buy and sell second-hand machinery and 
second-hand copper. Now, listen. Meet 
me at the Hotel Berrisford in the Venice 
Room at 6:30. I'll introduce you to 
Terry. He's a live wire!” 

“ But—" began George. 

“Gwynne is your girl,” said Billy. 
* What does she want with a man who 
bends his back over a golden oak desk 
all day for eight dollars and fifty cents?" 

“T’ll come!” cried Madison. "Where 
are you going now? Billy!” 

The door slammed. George read the 
number upon it —343. It was like the 


Turtle Man, by Richard Washburn Child 


“To him, 


number they give convicts, he reflected. 
His heart filled with hate for the C. P. 
andl. C. The railroad had devoured the 
best years of life; the insatiable jaws of 
the organization were open now, lur- 
ing him with the bait of a pay-check at 
the end of the month! But now Oppor- 
tunity had knocked—at last! 


STEVE OHNSON, the railway supply 
man, knows the details of young 
Weare’s success better than anyone else. 
Johnson’s headquarters are in Chicago, 
and he is used to seeing men who can 
make speed uphill. He told a crowd at 
the University Club that the peculiar 
thing about Bill was that he had actually 
earned his rapid rise and had had the 
sense, as he proceeded, to found his busi- 
ness ventures on real merit. Steve told 
of the way Billy worked out the plan of 
salvage on machinery damaged by fire, 
and within six weeks had turned eight 
thousand dollars by a contract with four 
big insurance companies. 


of course,—to the Turtle!” 


* He's been in business eleven months,” 
said Steve thoughtfully. “He, doesn't 
have a mahogany ofhce, because he 
keeps the cost down to efficiency, but 
he wouldn’t get out and let me in for 
twenty-six thousand cash. He told me 
that yesterday. The earnings show at 
nearly that figure. I was astonished!” 

“You couldn’t hold him down to the 
C. P. and I. C.—not Billy,” said For- 
tescue, the broker. “He took a look 
around at those musty old Faithfuls, as 
he called 'em, and then he beat it." With 
these conclusive words he threw his leg 
over the leather chair arm, and tapped 
the bell with the heel of his shoe. 

Yet neither Johnson or Fortescue, even 
to-day, know that Billy Weare—pros- 
perous, laughing Billy Weare had other 
attainments in his mind. 

Cold weather had filled the air with 
the odor of winter again, when, after 
many calls upon Gwynne and many ex- 
cursions with her down the Bay, and 
many tramps in the country, one evening 
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came when Billy found her alone and sat 
down in the same old big wicker chair 
with a new look in his eyes. 

*Are you going to be so serious?" 
asked the girl, lifting her chin with 
the half-conscious purpose of showing 
her beautiful throat. “If you are, 1 
shall play ragtime on the piano." 

“No, no!" exclaimed Billy anxiously. 
* You haven’ t seen George, have you?” 

“Not this week.” 

Billy sighed. “Sit down, Gwynne. You 
make me nervous, dear.” 

“*Dear!’ How long since, has it been 
*dear'?" she asked, with an attempt at 
scornful mockery, but with her lower lip 
trembling none the less. 

“Since to-night,” he said. “You have 
beautiful hands, Gwynne. I never tire 
of looking at them. They are so strong, 
so expressive, so beautiful. Incidentally, 
I love you. 

She started up from her chair, alert, 
puzzled, waiting. 

“You have never said that before,” 
she whispered. 


“BECAUSE of good reasons. I haven’t 
spoken of these reasons. You haven't 
spoken of them. George hasn’t spoken of 
i em," said he, playing. with the tassel 
on the lamp burner. “They are good 
reasons. George told me the situation 
and I had a struggle with myself. I 
wanted you, Gwynne. I thought per- 
haps I deserved to have you, but of course 
any selfish man thinks that. Finally I 
put that idea aside. It didn't seem 
que fair to George, and I am fond of 
eorge. I wanted to make something 
of George because I liked him, and then, 
again, because I liked— well, because I 
loved—you. I thought George could be 
fixed up. And if he could, I knew it 
wasn't fair to him even to try to spoil 
his plans, or even to try to make you 
feel that you could like me so well that 
nothing else mattered." d 
, "Well?" whispered Gwynne. “Oh, I 
see. You mean that, after all, it is the 
better man who in the end ought to win a 


woman. It is a law e nature, you would 
say. 

“When the paite is fair," Billy ‘said 
quickly. 


“George has not been here," she said 
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thoughtfully, after a moment. “He is 
even rather non-committal over the tele- 
phone. When two people have known 
each other and loved each other as we 
have in the past, one of them is quick to 
sense some very trivial change in the atti- 
tude of the other. Perhaps you know?” 


ES, I do," said Billy, scowling. 

* Please do not let this come as a total 
surprise—as a blow. The truth is that 
George has failed in business. During 
the year I have put some five or six thou- 
sand into his schemes, but there was no 
use. George has failed. He couldn't 
seem to fit. Now he's gone under in 
spite of all I could do for him; Gwynne. 
I'm afraid he lost his own money, too. 

She clasped and unclasped her long 
fingers, waiting for him to say more, but 
he only stared back at her as if insisting 
that it was her turn to speak. 

"He had ‘a stubborn notion that he 
must save to be in a position to mar 
said she at last. “That was his idea. 
And then, I believe he was rather hoping 
that I would be patient, too, and that 
some moment would come when he would 
ask to renew our engagement and—” 


“Yes,” said Billy, seeking a chance to 
interrupt, “I have no doubt. I tried to 
help him. I did my best. I got him 


out of his blind alley. I broke his bonds. 
I cast off his shackles.” 

“You did badly," she said calmly. 
“There are many things in life beside 
brilliant money success. 

Weare laughed anxiously; he did not 

like the new expression which had ap- 
peared about her lips. 
S YOU find any romance or drama 
or poetry or dignity in six days a week 
in Room 343 of the C. P. and I. C. 
Building?" he asked. 

“There is romance and drama and 
poetry in Room 345," Gwynne cried. 
“Its the romance of faithful service; it's 
the drama of useful labor; it's the poetry 
of belonging to the order of things. God 
bless the men everywhere who work in 
obscurity without ‘flinching,. and some- 


„times pray that their work may be well 


done. God bless the men in the galleys 
of our civilization, —patient, silent, in- 
dispensable, —their hearts full of courage 
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to die unrewarded. Among them George 
belonged. He should have stayed there!” 
Billy stared. 
“George belonged there,” she went on, 
mae toward Bill with her hands flat 
n the table. ut you took him out. 
You not I, failed to see the bigness of 


his life. Do you think I care about his 
salary? Do you think I must have him 
a brilliant success? Not I. You have 


done me a favor, Billy Weare.” 

“Don’t!” said he. 

“I will!” Gwynne cried out. “I will! 
You’ve done me a favor. You’ve made 
me see that a simple-hearted man, will- 
ing to serve, is a king. You’ve made me 
remember the years of self-denial such a 
man can endure with a patient smile. 
You’ve made me see the dignity of the 
work he did for the Railroad. You've 
made me remember his devotion to others, 
to labor, to simple beliefs. "You've made 
me see how weak / have been. Long 
ago J should have taken the initiative. 
Long ago / should have made sure of 
belonging to a man like that. I've been 
cruel, wrong. I never realized." 


“REALIZED?” came Billy’s surprised 

voice. 

“Yes,—how much I loved him!” As 
she said it, she threw her head back. 

“You are magnificent,” he exclaimed, 
jumping up. 

She did not hear. From the couch she 
had snatched up a fur coat and a scarf. 

"Where are you going?” Billy asked ` 
in a frightened voice. 

“To him, of course,—to the Turtle as 
you call him,—to the Turtle!” 

Her steps sounded along the tiled apart- 
ment hall floor outside, then down the 
stairs; the door of the entrance below 
slammed and a whisk of the cold air from 
the night followed the sound, and again 
the apartment was still, except for the hum 
of the street cars starting up from the 
street crossing. For several minutes 
Rilly sat with his forehead resting in 
the palms of his hands; then he looked 
around the empty room which had been 
her home so long. 

"Lord!" said he at last, gazing into 
an opened tin of preserved ginger, “I 
wonder how I ever happened to think of 
that name—the Turtle!" 


The Soul's Winning Fight 
with Science 


Science No Longer at War with Man's 
Belief in the Immortality of the Soul 


By H. ADDINGTON BRUCE 


T WAS William James who, lectur- 
ing at Oxford four years ago, with 
characteristic incisiveness summed 
up in the phrase, “Souls are out of 
fashion," the prevailing attitude of 

scientists toward the world-old problem 
of the actuality of the human soul. The 
past half-century, so fruitful of investiga- 
tion into man's nature, possibilities, and 
limitations, has undoubtedly witnessed 
an increasing ascendancy of materialistic 
thought, until in the opinion of many men 
‘of scientific training the last authoritative 
word on the subject of the soul has been 
uttered in Professor Haeckel's sweeping 
generalization—‘‘ Consciousness, thought, 
and speculation are functions of the gan- 
glionic cells of the cortex of the brain." 

Even psychology, formerly defined as 
the study of soul phenomena, has become 
a soulless science, at all events as de- 
veloped by the dominant physiological 
school. Turn to whatever department of 
science he may, the layman finds the 
consensus of learned opinion strongly 
opposed to the belief to which, with 
strange obstinacy, he persists in clinging— 
the belief, namely, that man after all 
is primarily a psychical rather than a 
physical entity, that he is superior to the 
material mechanism of his body, and that 
he is so by virtue of an indwelling, gov- 
erning, unifying something, call it soul, 
spirit, personality, or what one will. 

'There is this to be added, however, 
that, if most scientists either adopt un- 
reservedly the materialistic view or take 
refuge in the seemingly non-committal 
but, when carried to its logical conclu- 
sion, fully as materialistic doctrine of 
psychophysical parallelism, there are 
some among them who so far agree with 
the “superstitious” layman that they 
do not hesitate to proclaim their adher- 
ence to some form of the old-fashioned 
soul theory. 

It is further to be said that of late the 
ranks of these dissenters have been re- 
ceiving such notable accessions that it 
would almost seem as though a reaction 
were setting in against the skepticism 
that provoked Professor James's epi- 
grammatic comment. In one way or 
another the concept of the soul is to-day 
upheld by such distinguished leaders in 
scientific research as Sir Oliver Lodge, 
Sir William Crookes, Professor W. F. Bar- 
rett, Henri Bergson, James Ward, Will- 
iam McDougall, and Professor Stumpf. 

To be sure, these and all other like- 
minded scientists form numerically a far 
less imposing group than the army of 


the soul's scientific opponents; but their 
influence is steadily growing, and for 
myself I have no doubt that in time those 
who think as they do will be in the 
majority. I believe this because of the 
impressive circumstance that in contend- 
ing for the soul they do not ignore the 
proven facts that seem to negate the 
possibility of there really being a soul. 
They accept these facts, correlate them 
with others of still more recent discovery, 
and from the correlation argue not simply 
the possibility but the necessity of belief 
in the existence and directive action of 
the soul. 


Mental States and the Physical Brain 


FOR example, one of the facts seemingly 
most destructive to the animist or soul 
doctrine is the incontrovertible connection 
between mental states and the state of 
the physical brain. Modern physiology, 
as a result of careful investigations first 
instituted when the French hospital sur- 
geon Paul Broca demonstrated the de- 
pendence of the speech faculty on the 
integrity of the third frontal convolution, 
has proved that the brain is mapped in 
definite areas, each of which corresponds 
to some phase of mental ability. 

There is a brain-center for visual per- 
ception, another for auditory, a third for 
muscular sensibility, and so on. These, 
again, are subdivided. there being minor 
centers for word-hearing, word-seeing, ob- 
ject-hearing, object-seeing, etc. There is 
even a special center for the perception of 
music. .Damage to any one of these is im- 
mediately followed by a corresponding 
diminution of mental power, injury to the 
word-hearing center, causing mind-deaf- 
ness for spoken words; to the word-seeing 
center, mind-blindness for written or 

rinted words, while damage to the centers 
or seeing or hearing objects results in in- 
ability to recognize objects seen or heard, 
even though the neural apparatus of the 
eyes and ears remains intact. 


Power to Read Lost Overnight 


IN ONE case, reported by a prominent 
New York physician, an elderly patient 
of his, a highly educated woman, lost 
overnight the power to read words of any 
kind, although she continued to see and 
recognize all other objects. To the day 
of her death, which occurred two years 
later, she suffered from this weird depri- 
vation, the result of nothing but the clog- 
ging of a little artery that supplied blood 


to the word-seeing center in the visual 
region of her brain. - 

The same physician was once hastily 
summoned to attend a young man whose 
relatives feared he had become insane, 
because he talked only gibberish and 
seemed unable to understand anythıng 
said to him. It was soon ascertained, 
however, that he could read and write 


'as well as ever, and gave intelligent 


answers to all questions put to him in 
writing. Moreover, he recognized all 
sounds but speech, including the tick of 
a watch and the chirp of a canary. What 
had happened to him was merely another 
instance of the dread possibilities of arte- 
rial plugging, affecting in his case not 
the word-seeing but the word-hearing 
center, and affecting that center alone. 

Such cases—and medical annals abound 
in similar ones—manifestly involve a 
singular amnesia, or loss of memory- 
power. It is not that the sufferer fails to 
see or hear the words presented to him, 
but that he fails, or seemingly fails, to re- 
member their meaning. Sometimes, as 
has been revealed by recent researches 
in the new field of medical psychology, 
the amnesia resulting from cerebral injury 
may even approach totality, so that there 
is a virtually complete effacement of all 
memories, including even the memory for 
one's own identity. f 


The Case of Rev. Mr. Hanna 
STRIKING caseof this sort 1s found in 


the experience of a Connecticut clergy- 
man, the Rev. Thomas Carson Hanna, 
who had the misfortune to fall from his 
carriage one day, striking heavily on his 
head and being rendered unconscious. 
' When revived he failed to recognize 
those about him, including the young 
lady to whom he was engaged; had not 
the slightest knowledge of his surround- 
ings, and remembered none of the events 
of his life up to the moment of the acci- 
dent. Stranger still, it was found that 
he had so entirely forgotten the acqui- 
sitions of education that he did not know 
how to read or write, talk, or even walk. 
In the words of the specialists, Dr. Boris 
Sidis and Dr. Simon P. Goodhart, who - 
were called to examine him: 

* Although the functions of the sense 
organs remained intact, and the periph- 
eral sensory processes remained normal, 
so that he experienced all the sensa- 
tions awakened by external stimuli, 
yet there was a loss of all mental recog- 
nition and of all interpretation. of in- 
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“It twisted his moral nature, and changed him from a good husband 
and father and a man highly respected to a bigamist and a thief" 


DRAWN BY H. 


coming sensations; all recognition of che 
external world was lost. Stimuli from 
without acted upon his sense-organs, 
gave rise to sensations, but perception 
and cognition were entirely absent. The 
man was mentally blind. He could feel, 
but could not understand. He was as a 
newly born infant opening his eyes for 
the fest time upon the world.” 

Happily the ability to form new 
memories remained, so that it was pos- 
sible by a process of reéducation to 
qualify the unfortunate Mr. Hanna to 
mingle again with his fellows on terms 
of ordinary social intercourse. But until 
means were found to restore the dam- 
aged cerebral apparatus to its normal 
functioning he continued to lack all 
‘consciousness of his identity and of the 
prior occurrences of his life. In other 
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words, his true personality, his original 
ego, seemed to have been wholly dis- 
integrated by the blow on the head. 


Moral Nature Warped by Brain 
Injury 


AND in this respect many men have 
suffered as he did, retaining unlike him 
the ability to read, write, etc., but like 
him losing all memory of their identity, 
personal relationships. and previous his- 
tory. Even as I write these lines a 
Philadelphian named Ennis has just 
pleaded guilty to charges of bigamy and 
embezzlement, alleging in his defense 
that he committed both crimes while 
afflicted with loss of memory due to 
cerebral injury. In this he is upheld by 
his physician, Dr. H. W. Boehringer, who 


declares, according to the newspaper re- 
port of the case: 

“What Ennis says is absolutely true. 
He met with an accident while a sailor 
in the United States Navy, and since 
then a bone has been pressing on his 
brain. It twisted his moral nature, and 
changed him from a good husband and 
father and a man highly respected to a 
bigamist and a thief.” 

Of more frequent occurrence, but tes- 
tifying no less impressively to the seem- 
ing dependence of all psychical or soul 
phenomena on the integrity of the brain 
is the moral and mental breakdown that 
goes hand in hand with the development of 
some gradually progressive brain disease, 
such as that most appalling of organic in- 
sanities, dementia paralytica, more com- 
monly known as “softening of the brain.” 
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Often the earliest. indication of the 
onset of this dire malady is an unaccount- 
able change in the victim’s character. 
Extravagance, recklessness, immorality, 
may become the distinguishing traits of 
one formerly thrifty, cautious, devoted 
to his family and to the recognized canons 
of morality, until at last the startled and 
agonized relatives afhrm: “He is quite 
beside himself. He acts like a man with- 
out a conscience, without a soul." And, 
indeed, to the physician able to trace the 
progress of the disease in the various 
convolutions of the brain by each specific 
psychical manifestation it may well seem 
that their lament is literally true, that 
the very soul of the man is crumbling 
with the decay iof his brain, that veri- 
tably, as the physiologist Ribot has put 
it: 

“It is the organism, with the brain, 
its supreme representative, that consti- 
tutes the real personalitv, comprising in 
itself the remains of all that we have been 
and the possibilities of all that we shall 
be. The whole individual character is 
there inscribed, with its active and pas- 
sive aptitudes, its sympathies and antipa- 
thies, its genius, its talent or its stupidity, 
its virtues and its vices, its torpor or its 
activity." 


Appeal From Materialists’ Claim 
N APPEALING from this verdict, which 


would identify the soul with the brain, 
the modern scientific animist does not 
evade the facts above outlined. He recog- 
nizes that they are soundly established 
and must be reckoned with. But he in- 
sists that after all they reveal the brain 
not as identical with the soul, but as 
merely the instrument by which the soul— 


Sir Oliver Lodge 


The brilliant psychical research leader, who 


believes in a soul 


the feeling, thinking, remem- 
bering ego—secures expression 
for its memories. 


Animists View Brain as Me- 
dium of Transmission 


T° BORROW a metaphor, 
the brain, on the animist 
view, is no more than a kind 
of telephone-exchange, whose 
function it is toallow communi- 
cation or to block it. When, 
for instance, damage to a given 
brain-center causes amnesia for 
certain acquisitions of educa- 
tion and experience, this does 
not mean that there has been 
a true loss of memory for the 
acquisitions involved. It means 
only that the faculty for ex- 
pressing them has been lost. 
The ego itself still remembers, 
but its medium for communi- 
cation is out of order. 

By way of corroboration the 
animist, like the materialist 
before him, draws on the re- 
sults of research in medical 
psychology. Thus it has been 
found that, besides the special 
amnesias for written or spoken 
words in general, there often 
occur partial amnesias,in which 
some one word, or even some 
one letter, is seemingly forgot- 
ten, all others being readily 
identified. In one celebrated case, re- 
ported by Dr. Forbes Winslow, the 
sufferer forgot the letter F, and the letter 
F only, knowledge of the rest of the 
alphabet remaining as complete as ever. 
Yet obviously, as Professor Bergson has 
recently pointed out, there 
must also have been implicit 
recognition of the letter F in 
order to eliminate it whenever 
met with—to detach it from 
the spoken or written words in 
which it occurred. That is to 
say, something other than the 
damaged brain -center ‘must 
have retained a remembrance 
of it, but with inability to give 
explicit expression to that re- 
membrance precisely because 
the organ of expression, the 
center for F, was damaged. 


Corroboration of Ani- 
mist View 


O, TOO, with those more 

extensive amnesias in which 
there is seeming forgetfulness 
for the events of long periods 
of time—occasionally, as in the 
Hanna case, for the events of 
a whole lifetime. The Hanna 
case, in fact, offers the animist 
particularly forceful corrobora- 
tion for his view that the brain 
is not the remembering ego, but 
merely the organ by which that 
ego expresses its memories. For 
in this case it happened not 
only that there was an ulti- 
mate recovery of the seemingly 
lost memories, but that this 
was preceded by a peculiar pe- 
riod of alternating amnesia, 
in which at one time Mr. 


William James 


The most brilliant psychologist this country 
has ever produced, who helped bring the 


soul of man back into fashion 


Hanna would seem to remember only 
events previous to his accident, and 
at another only those subsequent to it. 
But that all the while there was a some- 
thing in him which, despite the injury 
to the brain, retained a clear recollection 
of the events of these separate periods 
was proved by the fact that in the end 
he gained a fully conscious knowledge of 
the happenings of both periods, and 
roved also by the further and most 
interesting fact that prior to this com- 
plete recovery he would remember while 
asleep the events of the period for which 
he was amnesic when awake, as was 
indicated by the nature of the dreams he 
related to the attending physicians. The 
latter tell us: 

“In these vivid or ‘clear picture- 
dreams,’ incidents, names of persons, of 
places, of objects, arose out of the depths 
of Mr. Hanna’s subconscious life. They 
were not recognized by him; they seemed 
to him so strange, so totally unfamiliar. 
He mentioned names of persons, of ob- 
jects, of places, which to him in his wak- 
ing state were perfectly meaningless, 
empty sounds. They were, however, 
understood by the parents, who were 
familiar with the son’s former life ex- 
periences. When Mr. Hanna began to 
relate his dreams and the experiences he 
was passing through [in them], the 
parents, who had almost despaired of 
their son ever again regaining recollec- 
tion of his past life, were most amazed 
and overjoyed at this first evidence of a 
recollection of what they had feared were 
forever buried memories.” 

On any theory of the brain as the true 
and only seat of memory, this singular 
alternation of memories, coupled with an 
underlying maintenance of all the life- 
memories, notwithstanding the cerebral 
injury, is difficult to explain. 


But the difficulty vanishes on the 
animist view of the brain as a mere organ 
of expression, for then it becomes evi- 
dent that there might easily be a func- 
tional derangement equivalent to tem- 
porary wire trouble,—to return to our 
telephone- exchange analogy, — causing 
the memory-messages of the real remem- 
bering entity to be cut out from time 
to time. And similarly, in the case of 
the incurable amnesias, resulting from 
arterial plugging, progressive insanities, 
and so forth, we should have not a true 
destruction of memories and of “the 
thing that remembers," but simply a 
deadening of the wires of communica- 
tion until the telephone-exchange is at 
last put.entirely out of business—per- 
chance, however, after all brain activity 
has ceased, to be replaced by some new 
medium of expression, as religion teaches 
and as most scientific animists are in- 
clined to believe. 


Brain and Ego Two, Not One 
[NDEED, the phenomenon of amnesia 


raises still another, and seemingly in- 
superable, obstacle to the identification 
of the remembering ego with the brain. 
Not a few cases are on record in which, 
after a man has for several years—in at 
least one case for as many as fourteen 
ears — remained absolutely without 
nowledge of his identity and previous 
history, there has been a sudden and com- 


lete restoration of the missing memories. . 


t is difficult to imagine how, if the brain 
alone did the remembering, such a res- 
toration after so long a period of amnesia 
would be possible, in view of the curious 
but well-established fact that in the 
meantime the amnesic person would have 
been equipped with a brain very different 
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from that which he possessed 
when his amnesia began. 

It is one of the fundamental 
tenets of modern physiology 
that every thought, every sen- 
sation, is accompanied by some 
change in the substance of the 
brain; and not only this, but 
that the brain-stuff is con- 
stantly passing away and being 
laced in such fashion that 
it has been estimated there is 
an entire renovation on an 
average of every seven years. 
How, then, no matter how 
much we strain the hypotheses 
of "memory cells,” “neural 
paths,” and other material ad- 
juncts to the memory process, 
can the new brain of the 
amnesic revive the memories 
belonging to the brain of four- 
teen years before? 


Something Other Than 
Brain Remembers 


FOR THAT matter and quite 
apart from the '' poser” pre- 
sented by amnesias of this 
prolonged character, the 
proven fact of brain-stuff alter- 
ation is warrantably stressed, 
by not a few animists, as af- 
fording of itself sufficient evi- 
dence that the something 
which remembers is a some- 
thing other than the brain. 
“The old man of seventy,” ob- 
serves one able critic of the 
materialistic doctrine, —I had 
almost written dogma,— "has 
usually many clear memories of 
his sayings and doings, of his 
thoughts and feelings, when a 
little lad of ten. He has only to 
make an effort of the will, and 
the past of long, long ago stands 
up ghost-like before him. 

* [n what compartment of his 

resent brain had these images 
ain sleeping? In which hemi- 
sphere? In both, or in neither? 
And how came the images im- 
printed on the childish brain of 
ten to be passed on, in innu- 
merable transmissions, through 
many successive brains, till they 
reached their last edition on the 
aged brain of seventy, or, rather, 
on the new brain of the aged 
man of seventy? 

“Finally, and most impor- 
tant question of all, where 
is that inexplicable entity 
which consciously and deliber- 
ately wills to resee, rehear, 
and refeel its memories of long 
ago? 

“Ts it not the same entity—so 
far as any entity in the universe 
can be regarded as constant— 
that, with a different brain, first 
saw, heard, and felt the actu- 
alities of which the memories 
have been transmitted to the 
brain with which it sees, hears, 
and feels other actualities to- 
day? While the material brain 
changes, it—the seeing, hear- 
ing, feeling, thinking soul— 
remains." 


With this reference to the significance 
of will, of voluntary effort, we come to 
another important group of facts bulking 
large in the animistic argument. Stated 
briefly, these facts go to show that be- 
sides being only an organ of expression, 
usable and used by some entity other than 
itself, the brain is to a large extent fash- 
ioned by that other entity. 

_ Assaid above, physiologists have proved 

the brain is divided and subdivided into 
different areas, or centers, which, except- 
ing when injured by accident or disease, 
retain their special functional powers 
through all the normal mutations of 
brain-substance. But at birth only a 
few of them—and these the so-called 
“lower” centers relating to such in- 
voluntary processes as respiration, diges- 
tion, circulation, and secretion—are fully 
organized. 

More than this, it is possible to assert 
that some of them, at that early stage of 
life, are not organized at all. 

It is thus with the faculty of speech, 
the center for which demonstrably de- 
velops some time after birth, and always 
as an acquired change in the brain. 
Nothing can be more certain than that 
the power of expressing thought in 
articulate language, of gaining command 
over both the meaning and the utterance 
of words, is a power of gradual growth, 
and is the result not of any automatic or 
% reflex” action, but of deliberative effort, 
of concentration, of the exercise of will- 
power. Speech may—undoubtedly does— 
ultimately become more or less auto- 
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matic. But there is always necessary first 
a period of learning—a period of sys- 
tematic organization of the word-centers 
in the brain by means of a conscious and 
purposeful endeavor to grasp the signifi- 
cance of words whether heard or seen. 

This appears with perhaps especial 
clearness in the development of the power 
to read. In learning words by audition, 
it may with some plausibility be argued 
that, in spite of the seeming exercise of 
will-power, an automatic factor, the 
factor of imitation, is always operant and 
:dominant. à 

But there can be no imitation in learn- 
ing to read—it is always a slow, painful, 
willing process. Yet note the result. 
Little by little there is organized, in the 
gray matter of the brain, a center whose 
distinctive function it is to transmit the 
memory-messages of written or printed 
words. And this center must have been 
organized by something wholly extrane- 
ous to the brain itself, since, to quote the 
animist W. H. Thomson, “‘it is absurd to 
suppose that any other areas of the cortex 
which cannot of themselves recognize a 
letter or word are the teachers of the cells 
in the angular gyrus which do the read- 
ing.” 
Additional and particularly impressive 
support to the animist contention that a 

urely psychical entity both uses the 

bran as a medium of expression and 


fashions it to serve the needs of expres-_ 


sion, is found in the experience of those 
unfortunates who are deprived at an early 
age of the use of one or more of their 
sensory organs. 


Helen Keller a Strong Argument 
"TAKE: by way of specific illustration, 


the case of Miss Helen Keller, rendered 
deaf and blind by illness when but nine- 
teen months old, and also seemingly ren- 
dered forever dumb. Only through touch, 
taste, and smell could percepts of the 
outer world reach her consciousness. To 
all appearance she was doomed to lead 
little better than an animal existence; but 
in her seventh year she began to receive 
special instruction, her teacher’s first 
efforts being to develop the faculty of 
language by tracing in the palm of her 
hand letters spelling simple words. With- 
in one month she had grasped the mean- 
ing of some of these, remembered them, 
and found through gesture a means of 
expressing this remembrance. Still more 
remarkable, by the time she was twelve 
she had learned how to communicate her 
thoughts as other people do—in articulate 
speech. 

Remarkable because, deprived for all 
time of the use of the nerve-fibers carrying 
the percepts of sight and hearing to the 
section of the brain in which the word- 
uttering center is located, she had man- 
aged to reach that center and develop 
it into an organ of usefulness through 
the constant utilization of other nerve- 
fibers—the fibers connected with the 
sense of touch—which ordinarily convey 
comparatively little information to the 
brain. 

She had built, so to speak, an effective 
telephone-exchange constructed on novel 
lines, and she had built it not through 
automatic action, but by the action of a 

urposeful will, a will so powerful that 
1t has since enabled her to win universal 
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recognition as among the most intelligent 
and gifted young women of America—a 
raduate of one of our leading colleges 
or women, a writer of distinction, an 
accomplished linguist, an able student of 
science, history, and literature, and a 
discriminating lover of music. In the 
light of such a case as hers, small wonder 
that animists, reversing Ribot's dictum, 
declare: 


Power Beyond the Brain 


i IS not the brain but the ego behind 
the brain, the ego which shapes and 
uses the brain, that constitutes the real 
personality." 

Incidentally it may be added that 
animists are beginning to cite, as further 
proof that the willing ego, like the re- 
membering ego, is not identical with the 
brain, the now well-established facts of 

sychotherapy, or healing by suggestion. 
n all cures of disease effected by this 
means, two acts of volition are involved. 
There is a voluntary acceptance of the 
idea or ideas suggested to the patient, 
and a voluntary, if subconscious, effort 
to give that idea realization. 

The result often approaches the miracu- 
lous. Persons who have not uttered a 
word for years recover the power of 
speech, paralytics literally take up their 
beds and walk, amnesics of the Hanna 
type recover the ability to express their 
long-lost memories. It was, indeed, by 


suggestion, and by nothing but sugges- 
tion, that Mr. Hanna was eventually put 
in complete possession of his life-memo- 
ries, the physicians who had him in charge 
tirelessly and insistently reiterating to him 
the idea that if only he would make the 
effort he could recall and retain all that 
he had seemingly forgotten. 

Pointing directly to previously unsus- 
pected restorative powers in the human 
organism, facts such as these, animists 
with reason affirm, point no less surely to 
the existence in the organism of an entity 
that can manipulate and bend that or- 
ganism to its desires. 

As with the phenomena of memory and 
volition, so with those of sensation. They 
too are held by the animist to strengthen 
rather than weaken his case. ''When," 
says the English psychologist William 
McDougall, in summing up the animist 
argument from sensation, "two stimuli 
are simultaneously applied to the sense- 
organs of any normal human being, they 
produce a change in his consciousness 
which is their combined effect or result- 
ant. This composition or combination of 
their effects does not take place in the 
nervous system; the two nervous proc- 
esses are nowhere combined or com- 
pounded; they remain throughout as 
distinct as if they occurred in separate 
brains; and yet they produce in conscious- 
ness a single effect, whose nature is jointly 
determined by both nervous processes. 
These facts can only be rendered intelli- 
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ible by assuming that both processes in- 

quence or act upon some one thing or 
being; and since this is not a material 
thing, it must be an immaterial thing. 
Our intellect demands this conclusion." 


Scientific Proof of Survival Yet 
Lacking 


F COURSE it is obvious that there 
would nolonger be occasion or room for 
argument if it could be empirically demon- 
strated that the ego survives the death 
of the body, and consequently survives 
the cessation of all brain activity. It 
remains to be said that a good many 
animists—including some of those most 
distinguished for scientific and scholarly 
attainment—believe that such demon- 
stration has actually been made. 
They base their belief on some curious 
phenomena recently observed in the 
` course of what is known as “psychical 
research," and especially on the results of 
a long series of observations into the 
phenomena of so-called “trance medium- 
ship,” in which communications are made, 
purporting to emanate from persons no 
longer in the flesh. The fact, however, 
that these communications come through 
the intermediacy of people still living 
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makes it difficult to determine their 
authenticity as "spirit messages," no 
matter how trustworthy the “mediums” 
may be; and this for the interesting reason 
that the psychical researchers themselves 
have brought to light many facts render- 
ing possible the formulation of other 
hypotheses than that of true communica- 
tion from the " spirit world." 

On the other hand, these same facts 
are themselves incompatible with any 
anti-animistic view, and lend additional 
support to the animist theory. This is 
particularly the case with certain facts 
demonstrating the existence of hitherto 
unsuspected “subconscious faculties,” 
such as the power of retaining through 
many years, and without any conscious 
appreciation of the retention, a perfect 
memory for even the most trivial details 
of things once seen or heard. Thus it 
has been found that quite frequently the 
trance utterances of “mediums” represent 
nothing more than knowledge once ac- 
quired by the “medium” in an entirely 
normal way, but in the passage of time 
seemingly quite forgotten. i 

A typical case is one investigated by 
the English author and psychical re- 
searcher, Mr. Lowes Dickinson, wherein 
the "medium," a young lady of his 


acquaintance, was supposed to be “‘con- 
trolled" by the "spirit" of a noblewoman 
of the Middle Ages, who described the 
customs, manners, and personages of the 
period and country in which she claimed 
to have lived, in such minute detail and 
with such accuracy that it seemed certain 
this was one case, at all events, in which 
“survival” had been proved. Ultimately 
it was discovered that every fact given 
by the alleged “spirit” was contained in 
a little known historical novel which the 
“medium” had read, but read only once, 
when she was a very small girl. So far 
as conscious recollection was concerned 
she had forgotten all about this book, 
but "something in her" had retained a 
marvelously exact memory of it. Could 
that " something" conceivably have been 
her material brain, thebrain that is forever 
in process of dissolution and restitution? 

This is only one of the many amazing 
peculiarities of mental action disclosed by 

sychical research—peculiarities which, 

owever increasingly difficult they may 
make the task of scientifically demon- 
strating that the soul survives the death 
of the body, tend one and all to reinforce 
the belief that there is a soul, and that 
the soul, this “immaterial thing,” is the su- 
preme fact in the life and nature of man. 


When revived he failed to recognize those about him, including the young lady 
to whom he was engaged; had not the slightest knowledge of his surroundings, 
and remembered none of the events of his life up to the moment of the accident 
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A Triangle Within 
A Triangle 


By EDGAR ALLEN FORBES 


Illustrations by HENRY J » SOULEN 


s4 OW, Jimmie, you go this 

minute and get into that 

clean shirt I laid out for 

you—and look at the mud 

on your shoes! I declare, 

you are the slouchiest boy!” And Jimmie 

went, disobedience not being one of his 
natural vices. 

“You ain't much like your daddy—God 


rest his soul!" continued Mrs. O'Brien, 
talking to herself. “He was some dresser— 
and some good-looker, too. Ah, them was 
the days!" And a film of moisture gath- 
ered in the long-lashed eyes. 

“ You can run down to the grocery and 
get me a bar of soap when you get your 
shoes cleaned," called the widow a few 
minutes later. No answer. ' Jimmie!" 


she called sharply. Then she went to 
the door of the bedroom. 

“Well, if you hain’t sneaked off again. 
I'll bet you fede from me when you come 
home to dinner. You've got to quit 
hanging around that real-estate office 
when you ought to be huntin' a job. 
Ain't no money in driving Simpson's sur- 
rey for nothing or sitting up with the 
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chauffeur when Mr. Rickard’s show- 
ing off his lots.” And she prepared 
to go after the soap herself. 

* But you're just like your daddy,” 
the soliloquy continued; “he always 
liked to cut a big dash. Ah, Thomas, 
it ain't much of a dash we've been 
cutting since you went!” 


It WAS a quiet forenoon at the 
Rickard-Simpson Realtv office. 
Jimmie lounged around for an hour or 
two; then went inside just as the head 
of the firm came in, looking worried. 

“Tve been down searching the rec- 
ords, Simpson, and I ran across a big 
blunder in that Stalkenberg deed." 

* His own lawyer drew it up." 

* Can't help that. The boundaries 
are wrong. We told him to subtract 
twelve feet all along the front of the 
property to allow for the widening 
of she street, because we had already 
deeded that to the city.” 

**Yes; Stalkenberg allowed for that 
when he put up his house." 

“But the lawyer left off twelve 
feet on the west also, where the two 
streets run together." 

“The devil he did!" Simpson took 
out the big chart. 

“TIes like this: Stalkenberg's deed 
stops twelve feet this side of the apex 
of his big triangle." And Rickard 
made a dot. 

Simpson whistled and drew in 
some lines with his pencil. Then he 
smiled wickedly. “In that case, we 
still hold title to this twelve- 
foot triangle at the intersection.” 

“You had better call up Stalkenberg 
and tell him to come around for another 
deed covering that angle.” 

“After the dirty way he treated us in’ 
the final settlement? Not on your life!" 
And Simpson's voice was very positive. 
“Its his lawver's error and Stalkenberg 
must pay for it, and pay big." 

"No, no! Let's not have any more 
dealings with the old skinflint.” 

“It’s too good a chance to get oné back 
on him. Suppose we deed it to some- 
body as a free gift and then sit back and 
watch the fun! Say," he added suddenly, 
“‘let’s deed it to Jimmie! He helps us a 
lot with the surrey, and he can make 
something out of it." 

“That would be a good joke, wouldn't 
it?" smiled Rickard. And Jimmie's heart 
soppaa working for a full minute. 

“TIl fix up the papers," and Simpson 
became as blithe as if he had just sold 
half a block. ‘‘ Now, Jimmie, not a word 
of this until I hand you the deed.” 

It was not an abashed Jimmie that 
sauntered up to the O'Brien cottage. In 
silence he accepted the reproaches that 
were coming to him, and then sat down 
to the scant dinner. 

“What are you grinning about, Jim- 
mie?" asked the widow. 

“Nothing.” 

* Don't answer me like that!” 

“Oh, I just got something funny to tell 
you—but I can't tell it now." 

“Is it something good?” 

* You bet!" 

* Any money in it?" 

“Sure! Ten dollars, maybe." But 
Jimmie shut up like a clam at this point. 

*Now here's the deed, Jimmie, and 
it's recorded. Everything is as clear as 


The scene that followed was full of human inter- 
est, but it was purely personal to the O'Briens 


a whistle. You are a property owner. 
Now get busy!" And Simpson handed 
over the important document. 


IMMIE ran all the way home and tossed 

the deed into his mother's lap, telling 
the story between breaths. But the Widow 
O'Brien chilled his enthusiasm. It was 
too good to work out. 

All that afternoon the boy sat on the 
back steps watching for Stalkenberg's car 
to come home. When he saw it roll up 
the graveled driveway that led through 
his own little triangle, he bolted. 

* Do you want to buy a piece of land, 
Mr. Stalkenberg?" he asked boldly. 

“What kind of a joke is this?" 

“It ain't no joke at all," and Jimmie 
pulled out his deed. “I own twelve feet 
of the corner there, and it's for sale." 

** [ guess I know who owns that corner." 

“Tf you look at your deed, you'll see 
that you don't! Your title stops twelve 
feet from the corner, and mine begins 
there.” 

Stalkenberg took the deed and read the 
description. “Oh, they are playing a 
joke on you!" he said, handing it back. 
Jimmie turned it over and pointed to the 
record of entry. 

“Wait out on the veranda. [I'll show 
ou.” And Stalkenberg went in to get 
is own deed. He came out with a 

flushed face. 

“Its only a clerical error and my law- 
yer can fix that. But it will cost me ten 
dollars, and I'd just as soon give you that 
for your papers.” 

“The price is fifty," said Jimmie boldly. 

“Good. night!” and Stalkenberg closed 
the door in the boy’s face. And Jimmie 
went down the walk with his teeth set. 


When the Stalkenberg lawyer rolled 
up to the realty office the next morn- 
ing, Jimmie heard much indignant 
language on both sides, for the rankle 
of a former transaction was in Simp- 
son's breast. j 

“Anyway,” he said finally, “the 
matter is out of our bande now. 
"There's the owner. Fix it with him." 

“How much do you want?” asked 
the lawyer. 

“Fifty dollars," answered Jimmie. 

"Ill give you half" And the 
lawyer took out his wallet. 

"Fifty's the price," said Jimmie 
with firmness, eying the wallet. 

“Twenty-five or nothing.” 

"Nothing doing." And Jimmie's 
hands went deep down into his pock- 
ets. The lawyer turned on his heel. 

“Realty values are steadily ris- 
ing," called Jimmie. “It may be 
sixty to-morrow!" But the lawyer 
made no reply. 


"THAT afternoon two of Simpson's 
surveyors halted on their way 
home, set up their instruments at the 
triangle and did much squinting. 
Then they drove in a stake at each 
angle. In the exact center of the 
triangle Jimmie drove another stake, 
to which was affixed a sign of his 
own construction: 


NO 
TRESSPASSING 
J. O'BRIEN 


Early the next morning he took 
his seat on the back steps to see how Stalk- 
enberg's car would get into the street. 
He saw. The chauffeur came merrily 
along the driveway, straight through 
Jimmie's triangle, merely swerving to 
one side so that the wheel would hit the 
sign and flatten it to the ground like a 

ancake. The hot blood surged in the 
boy's face; he was so mad that he 
couldn't see straight. 

Half an hour later he had borrowed a 
spade and purchased three old fence- 
posts; in consideration whereof he was 
to wash all the office windows. Then he 
set himself diligently to work, regardless 
of blisters on his hands and perspiration 
rolling down cheeks that were surprised 
by the unfamiliar moisture. It was so 
late when he had finished that he had to 
face the fire of the early commuters on 
their homeward way from the station. 

“Who's dead, Jimmie?" they asked 
with solicitude. 

* Aw, go on! Don't you know a gold 
miner from a grave digger?" he retorted. 

With the three posts firmly imbedded, 
he walked wearily homeward and took 
his seat on the back steps to watch the 
chauffeur get to the garage. But night 
fell and the car did not come. While he 
was finishing his meager supper there 
came a peremptory knocking at the front 
door. The widow took a lamp and 
opened the door. 

"Where is that kid of yours?" de- 
manded the rough voice of Stalkenberg. 

“What business is it of yours where 
*that kid' of mine is?" she answered, her 
Irish all ablaze. 

"What's the row?" called Jimmie, 
popping in from the kitchen. 

" Row a-plenty!" roared Stalkenberg. 
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“That post you set up there, in the dark 
smashed my running-board and wrenched 
the front axle. What are you going to 
do about it?" 

“I'm no repair-man,” answered the 
boy. “It’s all your own fault. Do you 
think I put up that ‘No Tresspassing’ 

sign just for ornament?" 
* What sign?" 

“Oh, you don't know, do you? 
your chauffeur. He knows." 

“Ive stood as much of your blame 
impudence as I am going to! I'lI—" 

‘Now look here, r. Stalkenberg! 
Talk all you want to, but don't you go 
to cussing around this house. The best 
thing you can do is to get on the outside 
of that door until you learn better man- 
ners!" And Jimmie picked up a bucket 
filled with bluing from his mother's 
washing operations. 

Stalkenberg backed out. “All right, 
young man! I'll put the matter in the 
hands of my lawyer in the morning, and 
then you'll see where you land 

“Rats!” answered Jimmie in- 
to the darkness. "That's where 
you put your deed— and see 
where you landed!" 


Ask 


BIG car stopped in front of 

the realty office the next 
forenoon and the lawyer mo- 
tioned to Jimmie. He went out 
with an affectation of indiffer- 
ence, for he thought he knew 
what was coming. To his sur- 
prise the lawyer invited him cor- 
dially into the car and they rolled 
slowly away. 

“The best thing you and I 
can do, Jimmie," he said pleas- 
antly, "is to fix this thing up 
between us. It’s gone too far 
already. Mr. Stalkenberg’s car 
is smashed and it will cost him 
fifty dollars to fix it." 

“ All his own fault. He had no 
business running over my sign!" 

“Yes, I know; but it's a bad 
piece of business. Now [Ill 
stretch a point and give you 
thirty-five dollars, just to clear 
up the muss.” 

Be shook his head de- 
ci ran “The price is sixty." 

* Why, you asked only fifty 
for it yesterday!” 

. "Yes, but there are improve- 
ments on the premises now." 

“Improvements?” and the 
lawyer laughed outright. 

“Sure! It has been fenced in," 
grinned the boy. 

‘“ Now see here, my lad. I 
can't offer you a cent more than 
thirty-five. Take my advice and 
close before it goes any further.” 

** He can go as far as he likes," 
and the boy's mouth was firm. 
** You know that corner's worth 
a hundred if it's worth a nickel. 
I tried to fix it easy at the start 
and he shut the door in my 
face. Now he can come down 
with sixty or make a new drive- 
way across his lawn." 

“‘That’s just what he’s plan- 
ning to do.’ 

“Tell him to go ahead. I'll 
spade up my lot and plant a 


garden." It was a new and attractive 
idea to Jimmie. 

“This is your last chance," said the 
lawyer, stopping the car. 

“Nothing doing until I get my price,” 
and the boy climbed out.“‘And it'll be worth 
more when I get it under cultivation." 


ONCE more Jimmie borrowed the spade 

and gave his hands another surprise. 
By night he had the whole triangle trans- 
formed into a furrowed field, ready for 
planting. Planting what? He had to 
ask his mother. She naturally suggested 
potatoes, though it was hard enough to 
get potatoes to eat. 

Jimmie went that night to the grocer 
and hired himself out for odd jobs the 
next day, payment to be made in pota- 
toes. Then, before going to bed, he ruled 
off a triangle with twelve-inch sides and 
made dots an inch apart over the whole 
area. Then he counted the dots an 
went happily to bed. i 


The first bunch of home-coming commuters blocked the 
traffic as they paused to grin and guess 


The next night brought him home in 
triumph with a large bagful of potatoes. 
“Now who says I'm not a gardener?” he 
demanded. 

“ But you can’t plant that whole bag- 
ful, Jimmie!” 

“Sure! I counted them—one potato 
every foot, each way.” 

“But, child, you don’t plant a whole 
potato. You plant the eyes, and one 
potato will make a lot of hills.” 

"Oh, joy! Then I've got heaps too 
much. The rest we'll eat!” 

The next day he planted his potatoes as 
tenderly as if he were burying pet kittens. 
And alongside of him worked a group of 
laborers, cutting up the sod and making 
a new exit for die Stalkenberg car. 

The planting finished and surveyed 
with pride, Jimmie sauntered up to the 
office. 

" What is the number of my property, 
Mr. Simpson?" 


"Number?" laughed Simpson. “It 
hasn't any." 
"Sure it has. Every lot has 


a number." 

“Well, Stalkenberg's property 
runs from 18 to 20; yours must 
be about 20.” 

Jimmie went to the grocer and 
came away with the lid of a 
cracker box. Then he nailed it 
to an upright piece. This he laid 
across his shoulder, and steered 
himself steadily in the direction 
of one of the Rickard-Simpson 
houses that was being painted. 
Half an hour later he returned, 
bearing the upright and lid, on 
mn the superscription was 
this: 


No. 20% 
ELMWOOD AVENUE 
J. O'BRIEN 


Jimmie crossed the street and 
admired it. He was rising in the 
world. At supper he electrified 
his mother by asking: 

“Have I got a clean shirt, 
Mother?” 

“Land of the living, Jimmie! 
Of course you've got a clean 
shirt. But who ever heard of 
you asking for one before? What 
are you up to?” 

“Oh, nothing. This is the 
night the Citizen’s League meets, 
and I’m going. Ain’t I one of 
the property owners?” he de- 
manded. 

“If you don’t beat all!” ex- 
claimed the widow, as she won- 
deringly laid out the shirt. 


THE meeting was yet in the 

pinochle stage when Jimmie 
sauntered in and squared him- 
self for the “joshing” of the 
suburbanites, for the triangle 
episode was now a current topic. 
But he came away with a confi- 
dent heart, fully strengthened in 
the inner man by much hearty 
advice to "sit right through the 
game." 

He was standing by the bill- 
boards the next morning, 
reading the flaring announce- 
ment of the moving picture 
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show, when the posters came along to 
renew the bills. 

"Say," said Jimmie in a flash, "how 
would you like to put up a sign on my 
property?” 

he billposter gave him one look, and 
went on splashing and slapping. 

“I mean it," said the boy. “It’s a lot 
better place than this, because it's where 
two streets run together." 

“Go down and see the boss." 


AND Jimmie went briskly. He came 
away more briskly, having rented one 
side of the triangle for a dollar a month 
and four tickets each week. The first 
thing to do was to invite the Widow 
O'Brien formally to accompany him to 
the picture show. On the way he popped 
in to tell Simpson that his property was 
now an income - producer. Simpson 
roared: 7 

“Stalkenberg will murder you if you 
put any signs up!” 

“Well, there's room enough between 
the potatoes to bury me in,” and Jimmie 
went away thoughtful. It had never 
occurred to him that anybody could 
object to a nice lithographed sign with 
colored pictures on it. 

When Stalkenberg came home and saw 
the sign he went up into the air and came 
down with the telephone. Followed a 
furious five minutes of telephoning in a 
dialect not permissible under the regula- 
tions. But it brought no comfort in its 
announcement that the property was not 
“restricted.” 

As Jimmie loitered around the office 
the following day, the telephone rang. 
“Yes, he’s here now,” he heard Simpson 
say. “Hold the wire." 

"Say, Jimmie; Stalkenberg's lawyer 
says he'll give you an even fifty for your 
deed.” 

* Can't hear him," answered the boy. 
“The property is beginning to earn now, 
and the price is seventy-five.” 

The lawyer’s answer was brief and the 
interview closed. 

“Tt was that sign that woke him up, 
Jimmie. Why don’t you get some more?” 

Sure enough! Why not? And away 
he went. Before the week was out he 
had another side rented to the grocer and 
the butcher, payment to be made in 
family supplies. With groceries and meat 
and moving picture tickets and a dollar 
coming in every month, he began to lose 
interest in Stalkenberg. Then he made 
a trip into the adjacent village and came 
back to the real-estate office with a vic- 
tor’s tread. 

“What do you think, Mr. Simpson? 
I’ve rented the side next to Stalkenberg 
and I get two dollars a month in cash!” 

“Who?” 

“The Patterson Company." 

“You don't mean the bug-killer peo- 


He’s going to put up a big sign, 
covering one whole side." 

“For heaven's sake!” exclaimed Simp- 
son. “You know Stalkenberg won't stand 
for that?” 

* Why not?" 

“ An insect-exterminator sign up against 
his lawn! I see your finish." 


The Patterson Company specialized in 
the use of brilliant paints, and the vir- 
tues of its great and universal destroyer 
were never set forth in more specific 
detail than at No. 20's Elmwood Avenue. 
‘The first bunch of home-coming com- 
muters blocked the trathe as they paused 
to grin and guess. Jimmie was radiant. 
His corner was now the most conspicuous 
in the village. 

The lawver's car came in a rush and 
called for Jimmie. The boy was driving 
Simpson's surrey around the new devel- 
opment, and the attorney had to wait. 

"Come here, Jimmie," the lawyer's 
voice was confidential. “I persuaded 
Stalkenberg to let me give you sixty. 
Look! Six ten-dollar bills." 

Jimmie looked. What was a sixty- 
dollar roll to a citizen whose property 
was producing meat and potatoes and 
tickets and cash—with more potatoes 
sprouting? He put his hands farther 
down in his pockets and shook his head. 

“T’ve about decided not to sell. I want 
to go into the chicken business." 

“Chicken business? Where?” 

“No. 20! Elmwood Avenue, of course. 
All I’ve got to do is to stretch some net- 
ting below the signs and the coop’s made." 

“My lord, boy! You don't want to 
do anything like that." 

“Why not? McCormack has promised 
to stock me up if I will clean out his poul- 
try yard once a week." 

“See here, dimmi Tl take the per- 
sonal responsibility and give you seventy- 
five, just to stop this worry." 

Jimmie shook his head. “The worry 
ain't keeping me awake nights. I can 
make seventy-five off the place in a vear 
and still have the ground left." 


HE lawyer went inside and had a busy 

five minutes on the telephone. Then he 
came out to the car and counted out five 
twenty-dollar bills. Jimmie’s face was a 
battlefield of conflicting emotions. There 
was a fascination in the yellow roll but 
the end of his poultry ambitions was 
agonizing. 

"Now get into the car and we'll go 
down and fix the papers." The lawyer 
was restless until Jimmie pocketed the 
money and handed over his deed. It 
was with a heavy heart that he rolled 
away, for the signboards at No. 20% 
gazed at him reproachfully as he passed. 
But the lawyer's heart was light. 

When everything was arranged, Jim- 
mie walked into the Security Savings 
Bank and laid out fifty dollars to be de- 
posited to the credit of Mrs. Thomas 
O’Brien. Her signature? Oh, she would 
come in and fix that up. He wanted to 
surprise her. The manager stretched a 
point and let him walk away with the 
deposit book. 

With a careless slouch he entered the 
O’Brien home. The widow was in the 
kitchen, stirring a boilerful of clothes. 

“Tve sold the place, Mother,” he said 
disconsolately, as though it were the roof 
over her head that was gone. 

“Sure enough?” she asked eagerly. 

“This looks like it, don’t it?" and he 
slowly spread out on the table two twen- 
ties and a ten. She put down the stick 


and smothered him in her wet arms. Both 
were in ‘tears. 

“There hasn't been that much money 
in the house since your daddy drew his 
last pay. Sit down and tell me all about 
it 


"You haven't seen anything but the 
pictures yet," smiled Jimmie. “Now 
read a chapter in the book," and he 
handed over the thin volume which cer- 
tified that the Widow O'Brien had a bank 
account amounting to fifty dollars. The 
scene that followed was full of human 
interest, but it was purely personal to the 


O'Briens. 
COUPLE of days later, a rakish- 


looking young man sauntered into the 
office of the Rickard-Simpson Company. 
He was dressed in a dark blue suit, tan 
shoes, a stand-up collar encircled by a 
red tie, and a gray hat turned down 
over one eye. Simpson looked up in- 
quiringly. 

"How do you like the layout?" he 
was asked. 

Simpson nearly fell out of his chair. 
“Well, I'll be darned!” he said, getting 
up and shaking hands. “Say, Rickard, 
come out and see who’s here!” 

“This isn’t my doing,” explained Jim- 
mie apologetically. « put fifty in the 
bank and gave the other fifty to Mother. 
But she wouldn't buy a stitch of clothes 
until she got me rigged out. And say, 
you ought to see her now! She don’t 
ook like the same woman!” 

“You don't, either. Now, for heaven's 
sake, go show yourself to Stalkenberg!” 

“Let Stalkenberg go hang! But I for- 
got something,” and he untied the pack- 


. age that he had brought along. Out 


came a box of cigars. “This is your 
commission," he said with a grin. 

“Gee whiz! The idea of Jimmie set- 
ting up the cigars to the Rickard-Simpson 
Realty Company!" "Then, as the two 
men went to the desk for matches, Simp- 
son said something in a low tone. 

“I'm in," answered Rickard. “Go as 
far as you like.” : 

"By the way, Jimmie," remarked 
Simpson as he puffed away, “when are 
you going to start in?" 

“In what?” 

“Mr. Rickard tells me that you are 
going to work for us at five dollars a week 
and a commission on all sales you help 
close.” 

Jimmie looked hard at him for a mo- 
ment and then at Rickard. No, it was 
not a joke. Then he looked at the clock. 

“TIl start in about three seconds," he 
answered. 

“Oh, after dinner will do.” 

“Don’t talk to me about eating! But 
I'll run up and tell Mother that I don't 
think we'll take in any more washing." 

Simpson leaned back in the office chair 
and curled rings of smoke into the atmos- 
phere. "I don’t care whether we do 
any business to-day or not," he said to 
his partner. “Somehow I seem to fec 
at peace with all the world." 

“How about Stalkenberg?”’ 

“Stalkenberg, too. Pd like to give him 
one of these cigars—and then tell him 
where it came from!” 


‘‘Dictated but Not Read” is the title of the Edna Ferber 


story in the April number 


Guy Standing and Chrystal Herne 


In “At Bay," a thrilling melodrama, which has been 
numbered among the few successes of the present season 
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The Best Plays of the Season 


IS pleasant now and then to turn 
from consideration of vice and crime 
to the more congenial task of praise. 
In these days, when police court 
magistrates are impressed into serv- 
ice as dramatic critics, or else the 

dramatic critics are forced to become mag- 
istrates (or think they are), the real func- 
tion of criticism is apt to be forgotten, 
which is, after all, the appraisal on esthetic 


grounds of a work of art. On such grounds 


several plays of the current season may be 
recommended heartily—and it so chances 
none of them is the sort which has bothered 
the magistrates. It is fitting, at this time, 
that we should make a list of them, and 
recommend them to theatergoers in all 
cities where they will visit after their 
New York season is over. 


Perhaps foremost in importance is the 
play of "Hamlet," which has been well 
thought of by many people for three 
hundred years. Attention is freshly 
called to it now because Sir Johnston 
Forbes-Robertson is making in it (and in 
other plays in his repertoire), his farewell 
tour of America. He is, without much 
question, the foremost actor of the róle 
in the English-speaking world, and when 
he retires from the stage at the end of 
this American tour a noble impersonation 
will have passed into history. Now is 
the last opportunity to see it, and an 
opportunity nobody can afford to miss. 


RBES-ROBERTSON’S Hamlet - is 
distinguished for princely bearing, a 
delicate, sensitive melancholy, sensitive 


even in its profoundest moments, great 
charm and grace, superb intellectual 
force, copious variety, and, above all, 
for a reading of blank verse incomparable 
in this generation—a reading which 
misses no rhythm of the meter, no 
eloquence of the imagery, no unction of 
the rhetoric, but which is curiously con- 
versational and natural none the less, 
totally free from old-fashioned rant and 
sing-song. It is, in fact, the ideal reading 
of dramatic verse. The star's company 
is a good one, and the same clarity of 
diction and respect for poetry character- 
ize their speech as well. 
Forbes-Robertson is also acting other 
plays of his repertoire, including Shaw's 
"Casar and Cleopatra," Kipling’s “The 
Light That Failed," and “The Passing of 
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the Third Floor Back." It was the last- 
named play which enabled the actor to 
make this his farewell tour. And it was 
the success of this play in America, more- 
over, which resulted in the larger part of 
the fortune its producer has accumulated. 
England is a small place, theatrically,— 
comprising London and a few provincial 
cities. America has New York to cor- 
respond to London, and it has, besides, 
Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, San Fran- 
cisco, Baltimore, Washington, and a host 
of other cities, not to mention the one- 
night stands and the ever expanding 
territory of Canada. It is small wonder 
the English stars come to seek popularity 
here. 

Yet it was not until this past autumn 
that Cyril Maude, an actor of note 
in London, came to us. Mr. Maude, to 
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Marguerite Clark and Ernest Glendinning 
In “Prunella,” a beautiful poetic fantasy charmingly acted by these two 


be sure, made his début on the American 
stage thirty years ago, in Denver, as a 
very young man. But he soon returned 
to his mother country and is now mak- 
ing his first real American tour. His 
repertoire is quite different from Forbes- 
Robertson's, just as his style and tem- 
perament are different. : He is essentially 
a comedian or an actor of whimsical “old 
men" parts, a character actor of rare deli- 
cacy and finish, combined with mellowness 
and unction. He made his New York début 
in the late Capt. Robert Marshall's famil- 
iar comedy, “ The Second in Command,” 
a play which comes to us, after a dose of 
“Pures” and "Fights" and "Damaged 
Goods,” with much the same pleasant 
surprise as a Richard Harding Davis “Van 
Bibber” story after a dose of the modern 
Russian realists. (Not, to be sure, that 


“The Second in Command” is so good as 
the best of the “Van Bibber” stories; but 
neither is “The Lure" so good as the Rus- 
sian realists.) 

Mr. Maude, of course, plays the part 
of Major Bingham, the amusing, in- 
effectual, incompetent and heroic gentle- 
man first made known here by John Drew 
a dozen years ago. It is a thankful 
though not a difficult róle and Mr. Maude 
shines in it, especially by his never- 
failing suggestion of the fine gentleman 
beneath ie ineffectual exterior. His 
company is competent, though not 
brillant. It shines, however, for one 
virtue—that of good manners and good 
speech. After so many native plays and 
productions in which slang is the only 
speech, and slovenly manners and sloppy 
diction the only method of expression, 
Mr. Maude’s company comes like a 
breath of better air. 

There are several other plays in his 
repertoire, including the deliciously amus- 
ing “Beauty and the Barge,” dramatized 
from W. W. Jacobs’s story, in which Mr. 
Maude has a rich and unctuous character 
part, and a play called “Grumpy,” which 
was most successful in New York, as it 
combines melodramatic thrills with the 
charm of Mr. Maude’s impersonation of 
a crotchety eld man. He is an actor well 
worth seeing and none of his plays can 
possibly offend any body, nor fail to amuse, 
either. This is not his farewell tour. We 
hope it is but the first of many visits. 


AVING mentioned Mr. Drew in con- 

nection with Mr. Maude, this is the 
time to state that Mr. Drew this season 
is doing the best bit of acting in his entire 
career, and one which will effectually 
silence those scoffers who say he is in- 
capable of playing anything but “him- 
self." The major portion of the evening's 
entertainment which he is offering is fur- 
nished by a revival of C. Haddon Cham- 
bers's pleasant comedy, “The Tyranny 
of Tears,” very well acted indeed by a 
fine company. But the real gem of the 
entertainment is reserved for the end. 
It is a half-hour play, in three miniature 
acts, by J. M. Barrie, called “The Will," 
and it contains more wit and wisdom and 
humanity than many a drama three 
hours long. 

In the rac act Mr. Drew is a romantic 
and hopeful young clerk who comes to a 
lawyer's office with his equally young 
bride, who weeps at every mention of his 
possible death, to draw up a will leaving 
to her his tiny all, when certain generous 
bequests to relatives and charities have 
been deducted. In the second act he is 
the same man in middle age, rich, flam- 
boyant, come to change his will, and the 
romantic wife has come, too, to see that 
she isn't in any way left out and to sec 
that charities don't get too much. She 
is romantic no longer, alas! In the last 
act he is an old man. His wife is dead, 
his son has gone to the devil, his daughter 
has eloped with a chauffeur, and his 
fabulous wealth, his finally acquired 
knighthood, are small comfort to him. 
He is a bitter, grim, pathetic figure, 
standing at the end of a barren race for 
gold. Mr. Drew plays this man in the 
three periods of his career with astonish- 
ing differentiation, physical and mental, 
and his last act is touchingly sincere be- 
yond anything he has done in recent 
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years. Moreover, the little play is made 
further notable by the impersonation of 
the lawyer,—who naturally also grows 
old through the three acts,—by Frank 
Kemble Cooper, who bears an honored 
name and does not belittle it. No more 
touching and truthful picture of senility 
has been seen on our stage in a long time 
than his impersonation in the final act. 
Another brief Barrie play, “Half an 
! * Hour," is also being acted this season. 
The play, however, is not nearly so good 
as “The Will,” but as it is presented in 
conjunction with Stanley Haughton's 
comedy, “The Younger Generation," the 
entire entertainment is well worth while. 
Stanley Haughton, whose play, “Hindle 
Wakes," was one of the treats of last 
season, has again gone to the Manchester 
middle classes for his material and in 
“The Younger Generation" drawn a most 
amusing picture of the normal revolt of 
youth from the narrow tyranny of a 
Puritanic household. But it is not onl 
in Manchester non-conformist households 
that fathers forget their own youth or 
that religious ideals of conduct, of a hard 


i 


and straight-laced type, cannot be grafted ' 


upon healthy children of the modern 
world. “The Younger Generation" is 
a universal play, without a villain, with- 
out any of the tricks of the theater, 
without even a "love interest" in the 
accepted sense. It is a play, however, 
for the young folks to laugh at and the 
old folks to think about. Of course it 
doesn't hit you at all, but you'll find a 
lot of your neighbor in it! That is al- 
ways enjoyable. 


S9 FAR, the plays we have enumerated 
have been of English origin. Indeed 
the season has not been prolific in Ameri- 
can work of which we can be proud. One 
of the best of the native offerings, per- 
haps, is a dramatization made by G. M. 
Cohan of Earl Derr Biggers's rollicking 
novel, “Seven Keys to Baldpate.” Mr. 
Cohan calls it *a mystery farce,” which 
is a good name for a new thing—or al- 
most a new thing. Think of being able 
to create something new in the theater! 
Those who have read the story will recall 
that it tells the adventures of one Billie 
Magee, a writer of melodramatic best- 
sellers, who goes up to a deserted summer 
hotel (Baldpate ae in the depth of 
winter to secure the quiet needed to 
write a really serious and worthy book. 
No sooner has he arrived, however, think- 
ing that he has the only key to the inn, 
when a second key turns in the lock, and 
before long Billie finds himself involved 
in about the most fantastically melodra- 
matic story ever imagined, which makes 
his own best sellers look tame and real- 
istic. 

Mr. Cohan, with this basis, has evolved 
a play which pretends to be in deadly 
earnest till near the end, when we learn 
that all the exciting absurdities were sup- 
posed to be the story Billie was writing, 
' for in the play Billie had no intention 
of creating "real literature." Personally, 
we think Mr. Cohan fools his audience 
rather too much, as he offers them one 
explanation at the beginning, another 
. near the end, and still another, reversing 
his first and second, at the very close. 
But there can be no question of the rare 
skill of his melodrama, which at the same 
time is farce, during the bulk of the play. 


The play is exciting and it is funny; it 
is like a detective story and like a mad 
romp at the same time. Moreover, the 
setting and atmosphere are very illusive— 
the bare rotunda of a deserted summer 
hotel, the howl of the winter storm out- 
side, the feeling of damp chill and dark, 
mysterious rooms lying above and on 
every side. The acting, of course, is 
much too noisy, as it always is in a Cohan 
play. But Mr. Cohan is improving in 
craft, in taste, in character delineation, 
with every play he writes. There are 


passages in "Seven Keys to Baldpate" 
which mark almost high-water mark in 
American farce writing. 

A play utterly different in appeal from 
Mr. Cohan's, and indeed from ever 
other drama on Broadway, is “ Prunella,” 
by Granville Barker and Laurence Hous- 
man, produced by Winthrop Ames at his 
beautiful Little heater. an auditorium 
seating but two hundred and ninety-nine 
people, and therefore admirably adapted 
to this butterfly fancy of an English poet 
and an English dramatist. “Prunella, 
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Ethel Barrymore 


In “Tante” is adding to her artistic laurels. She 
is now one of the great actresses on our stage 
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or Love in a Garden," is an allegorical 
little story, written largely in rhymed 
verse, of youth, innocence, and love's 
awakening. The heroine is a little maid 
who lives in a garden with locked gate 
and high hedges of clipped yew, under the 
watchful care of her aunts, Prim, Prude, 
and Privacy. But the hero is that gay 
deceiver Pierrot, and he scales the walls 


and wins her heart and carries her out 
into the great gay world. 

Three years later he returns to the half 
ruined house, mourning his little sweet- 
heart, whom he had soon enough aban- 
doned, but cannot now forget. The 
broken-hearted maid also returns and they 
are reunited on a more lasting basis now, 
while all the troop of careless pleasures 


Natalie Alt 


Who is making a personal success in “Adele,” the 
most delightful musical comedy of the season 


that previously have attended Pierrot on 
his way are packed off about their business. 

Obviously, a slender tale, depending 
for its charm upon the way it is told. 
With the gentle, childlike grace of Miss 
Marguerite Clark as Prunella, however, 
and the romantic zest of Mr. Ernest 
Glendinning as Pierrot, and the very 

retty and appropriate music of Joseph 
Mourat to buoy up the lyric speeches and 
atone for a certain flatness in the verse, 
and finally with the altogether charming 
setting provided by Mr. Ames, a setting 
like a Maxfield Parrish drawing, with 
moonlight worthy of the new German 
stage managers, this slender tale is per- 
formed in such a way that it stirs the 
fancy and touches the heart. It has the 
grace of an elder day about it, too, and 
comes among our modern realistic dramas 
like an old-world minuet between a tango 
and a turkey-trot. 


WE HAVE in this place more than 
once spoken of the development oí 
Miss Ethel Barrymore as an actress. It 
is pleasant to record that this develop- 
ment continues. She is at present acting 
in a dramatization of Miss Sedgwick : 
brilliant novel, "Tante," made by C. 
Haddon Chambers, and as the extraor- 
dinary heroine of that story is giving 
a fascinating performance. Some who 
have read the book, to be sure, complain 
that Miss Barrymore makes ante 
younger than she. should be, and still 
others complain that in the play this 
woman of pose and vanity and selfish- 
ness knows that she is play-acting all of 
the time, while in the novel her pose: 
are unconscious. Personally, these com- 
plaints do not worry us. The first duty 
of a play is to be a play and, unquestion- 
ably, Miss Barrymore can better enact 
a young woman than one of middle age; 
and, unquestionably, for dramatic effect 
an audience has got to see a poseuse 
posing, which they cannot very well do 
unless they see her also when she is not 
posing. It is perfectly reasonable to a 
reader that the transition is made un- 
consciously. But to a spectator in the 
theater it would not be reasonable, and it 
would not be vivid. Remove the elemen: 
of volition, and you remove what is 
dramatic in distinction to what may be 
effective on the printed page. Therefore 
we do not blame Mr. Chambers for alter- 
ing the novel for stage purposes, so long 
as he makes an interesting play and still 
keeps a plausible character. He has 
surely done both. 

Tante, the great pianist, the cruel 
egotist, the vain, selfish, triumphant 
artist, who cannot thrive and cannot be 
happy without the lime-light on herself, 
is surely not a “sympathetic” character. 
Yet Miss Barrymore invests her with 
charm. Tante was charming—when she 
chose to be; and Miss Barrymore show: 
us how. You never doubt that she is 2 
woman of talent, you see her wit in 
action, you are dazzled by her brilliance 
and seduced by her feminine allure; and, 
when finally you ought to be repulsed by 
her cruel selfishness, you still watch her 
with interest, because of Miss Barry- 
more’s brilliant acting. The play, in a 
sense, is “Hedda Gabler” written in 
terms of comedy, and demands for its 
expression acting of no common quality. 
This Miss Barrymore and her company 
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Cyril Maude and his daughter Margery 


These distinguished English artists are playing in repertoire, and at the present time 
* Grumpy," in which Mr. Maude plays an old man, is making a tremendous success 


supply. Miss Haidee Wright and Charles 
Cherry are conspicuous in her support, and 
each is faultless. “Tante” is distinctly 
worth while. 


cr TYLER, managing director 
of the Liebler Company, who has 
been responsible for so many interesting 
plays on the American stage, after bring- 
ing over Cyril Maude last autumn im- 
mediately produced “General John 
Regan,” a comedy by Canon Hannay of 
Sr. Patrick's Cathedral, Dublin, (where 
Dean Swift presided). Canon Hannay is 
better known, no doubt, under his pen 
name of George A. Birmingham, author 
of ‘* Pirate Gold” and many other rol- 
licking stories of Irish life, the best of 


their kind since “The Memories of an 
Irish R. M." “General John Regan” 
is an Irish play, and it has been aptly 
described as doing for Ireland much what 
“Bunty Pulls the Strings” did for Scot- 
land. It is as funny as “Bunty,” and a 
good deal more pungent in its satire. 
Like “Bunty,” also, its dramatic struc- 
ture is simple, the interest lying in 
character types, episodes, and sayings. 
It is not a folk play in any sense, because 
it is shrewdly, though lovingly, satirical. 
But it is unspoiled by the rigid rules of 
traditional dramatic writing. It is as fresh 
as—well, as some of its characters! 

The whole story hinges about the hoax 
perpetrated upon a little Irish village by 
a rich American, who desires to give them 


a statue of General John Regan, de- 
liverer of Bolivia, who, he says, was born 
in this town. None of the inhabitants 
has ever heard of General Regan, quite 
naturally, since he never existed, but 
none of them is going to admit it. More- 
over, none of them wants to see any graft 
like that getting away from the town. 
The web of mendacity thus woven be- 
comes, as you can readily fancy, quite a 
tangle, and finally involves the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland himself. A certain 
village doctor, played by Arnold Daly, 
is the leader in the whole affair, silencing 
village scruples by brilliantly invented 
bits of biography about this mythical 
hero and lying his way triumphantly 
(Continued on page 105) 
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Some Autobiographical Facts About the Author; 
Himself a Negro Preacher 


AM of Scotch-Irish, Indian 

and Negro extraction, and 

was born in Cass ERU 

Michigan, July 2, 1869. My 

mother died the day I was 
born, and I was cared for by m 
aunts and by my paternal grand- 
father, who was Scotch-Irish and 
Cherokee. I grew up in Van Buren 
County, in the famous Michigan 
"Fruit Belt," in a little. town 
overlooking Lake Michigan. Be- 
ing the only colored boy in the 
village, I had actually to thrash 
nearly every white boy in town 
before I was allowed to go to school in 
peace. My boyish battles gained me a 
local reputation not compatible with my 
present profession. 

When I was yet a mere lad, my grand- 
father died, and, although my father was, 
and is still, living, I decided to take care 
of myself. I worked in the lumber woods, 
sailed on the lakes, waited on table, 
blacked boots, was a coachman, a mill 
hand, and, one summer, worked on a 
farm. I was a big, strong boy and could 
do a man's work and, sometimes, get a 
man's pay. I formed no bad habits and 
spent all my evenings in study. My 
search for work took me to many places: 
Muskegon and Grand Rapids, in Michi- 

an; Liberty, Indiana, and Oxford and 

pringfield, in Ohio. Often, in those 
days, I was without money or food, and 
slept out of doors in zero weather. Often, 
too, I walked from town to town, friend- 
less and alone. 

When I was about nineteen years old, 
I was blacking boots in a barber shop in 
Chicago. One day there came into the 
shop a tall, splendid man. As I black- 
ened his boots, I talked literature to him 
and he to me. It was Henry D. Lloyd, 


author of “Newest England,” “Labor 
Copartnership," etc. From that day 
until he died he was my friend, and when 
I entered Northwestern University, to 
work my way, he lent me two hundred 
dollars. 

I was twenty-one when I entered 
Northwestern at Evanston, Illinois. I 
spent not quite three years there. I 
mowed lawns, was caretaker of a club, 
drove a cab, gave boxing lessons (for T 
was a pupil of the elder Hary Gilmore, 
though never a professional boxer). 
In short, I did any honest work to help 
me in school. 

While in Northwestern, I became 
acquainted with the late Miss Frances 
E. Willard, and a friendship sprang up 
between us and continued until her death. 

Besides my schooling in Northwestern, 
I spent a year in Bennett College, at 
Greensboro, North Carolina, Miss Wil- 
lard paying all my expenses during that 
year. 

I married after I left school, and did 
newspaper work. I have “done space” 
on every English daily newspaper in 
Chicago, up to fourteen years ago. I was 
doing negro dialect and other work on 


The Story 


the “Chicago Journal” when Fin- 
ley Peter Dunne began his “‘ Doo- 
ley" stories there. Paul Lau- 
rence Dunbar and I were very 
close friends from the time we were 
both young men until he died. 

As a sort of local preacher, I 
had entered the ministry before 
I began to do newspaper work. I 
was afterward ordained to the 
Baptist ministry in Washington, 
D. C. I have organized and built 
one church in a little place where 
I had but fourteen members, put- 
ting up a three: thousand five 
hundred dollar church in eighteen 
months, and supporting my family by 
writing, lecturing, and pitching hay some- 
times, while the church was building; and 
have rebuilt two other churches. 

All my life I've been trying to write. The 
* Century Magazine" first accepted some 
dialect verse from me about fourteen 
years ago. I’ve been in the “Century” 
with Joel Chandler Harris and on the 
same page with my friend, Paul Laurence 
Dunbar. 

Perhaps I should add that I'm not 
quite five feet nine inches, and weigh 
about one hundred and ninety. In com- 
plexion I am red, I guéss, as Adam was. 
So I'm just mixed enough to be like the 
original man. On my mother's side 
there is a little French blood, but I fec! 
no kinship to the French. My Scotch- 
Indian forefathers were never slaves, and 
could trace their family back to the House 
of Carruthers, of Dumfries, Scotland. ] 
“made up” my way of spelling the name 
when I was a very little boy in school, 
because I did not know how to spell it 
and none of our folks could tell me. So 
I still stick to my way of spelling ** Cor- 
rothers." Suits me ce and I just 
slipped two letters, anyhow. 


“This Thing Must Not Go Unrebuked in New England!—It Cannot Be Let 
Dass! It Must Be Counteracted—Now! Now!— What Is Behind All This?” 


HE men, coming out of the mill, 

turned to see the muttering manrush 

on, like an incarnate Ares, up the hill. 
It was noon, hot summer noon, and the 
deep bass of the factory whistle had 
boomed, in heavy chest tones, a loud an- 
nouncement of the hour as Grant Noble, 
minister of Gethsemane Church, climbed 
up with hurried footsteps past the Essex 
Plant, and along the street toward his 
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home. Broad-shouldered, erect, the strong- 
faced preacher was a personality to be 
reckoned with, a man among men. 

A torturing sense of wrong was in the 
preacher’s breast, and the battle glint 
was in his eye, as he hurried along the 
curving street of the prim New England 
town. In his varsity days, not far be- 
hind, Grant Noble had been acknowledged 


to be as great a "center" as Darmount 


had ever developed, “‘a square fellow who 
played the game straight and stuck it 
out." And now he realized that theo- 
logics and “Japanese sociables” had not 
ae out of him all of the old battle 
lust. Yet he felt himself to be fully 
justified. He had been wronged and in- 
sulted without provocation, and his peo- 


pi had been disturbed and humiliated. | 


he whole community was talking about 
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it, and among his own parishioners, in 
particular, the a | attack was, 
properly, the chief topic which had been 
discussed since the evening before. To 
them, more than to others in the com- 
munity, the matter was of startling con- 
cern. The older people among Grant 
Noble's constituency discussed the extra- 
ordinary thing with serious apprehension, 
and the children who were old enough 
to understand the meaning of it all, 
though they spoke spitefully of the per- 
petrator of their humiliation, were sent 
to school with grave and serious faces. 
Grant Noble vowed that he would take 
up the fight. To him his people had 
turned in their boding anxiety. He 
would not fail them; he must not! ‘Oh, 
the miserable scoundrelism of the thing!" 
he cried. ‘“‘And its unfeeling instigator 
a minister/—and more favored than I." 


HE PULLED from his pocket the in- 

consequential-looking thing which 
had so stirred the community. It wasa 
clipping from the daily “Current” of the 
evening before, and read: 


To the Editor of the “Current:” 

Is it not time for white New England to 
limit properly and sanely the elective fran- 
chise of the impossible New England negro? 
I am sure that many of us are beginning 
to think so. We are heartily sick, in fact, 
of their degrading political influence—even 
in Massachusetts. It cannot much longer 
be meekly borne without some form of relief. 
I, for one, have watched with keen expec- 
tation, hoping that in some one of the many 
centenary celebrations which the colored 
people who live among us have so fittingly 
held in honor of Wendell Phillips it might 
be said that the best way to honor Wendell 
Phillips is more highly to honor the fran- 


. chise he helped to secure for them. They 


constantly bewail the fact that they are 
deprived of the ballot in the South. Yet, 
if reports be true as to what goes on in the 
underworld of politics in our New England 
states, most Northern cities would be better 
off if the negroes were withoutthe ballot 
here. What the leaders of that race must 
face is this: that, free in the North, at least, 
all that can be done for them has been 
done, and that the last man on earth to sell 
his vote should be the man whose franchise 
was purchased at such a cost. 


In saying this I am not actuated by race 
prejudice. But it is high time that the 
negroes who live among us in the North 
should be taken in hand, as their Southern 
brethren have been, and no longer allowed 
to pollute Northern communities, which 
give them bread, with a purchasable vote. 
If this seems too severe, let the negroes 
redeem themselves before it is too late. I 
admit, of course, that the poor man, black 
or white, who sells his vote is not half as 
bad as the knave who buys it. But this is 
also true: It will not be possible to arouse 
any particular sympathy for the disfran- 
chised colored man in the South until the 
colored vote in the North is so highly 
prized as to be unimpeachable. Let this 
be remembered, also, that it is not too late 
to repeal those particular amendments upon 
which negroes rely. 

SANDFORD BARROWS. 


That evening a delegation of the lead- 
ing colored men of the community called 
upon Grant Noble and besought him to 
reply to the Rev. Mr. Barrows in their 
behalf. ‘‘We ain't sol’ ouh votes," they 
said. “Wes bin good citizens, an’ all 
we wants is a chance." 

That was how the controversy began. 
In the next evening's paper there ap- 
peared the following: 


To the Editor of the “Current:” 

My attention has been called to a letter 
in the “Current” in which the Rev. Mr. 
Sandford Barrows of this city speaks of 
colored voters and leaders, and of the dis- 
franchisement of negroes in the South and 
North. 

Briefly, what Mr. Barrows says is this: 
That negroes, more than other men, should 
not sell their votes, and that, to quote him 
freely, “if reports are true, in most North- 
ern cities, they would be better off without 
the ballot here." And he speaks also of 
repealing “those particular amendments 
upon which negroes rely." 

And now, unless Mr. Barrows has posi- 
tive proof that Northern negroes are sell- 
ing their votes, he should not make such a 
charge in public print. One may safely 
slander a race or a set of men, but for the 
same charge against an individual one could 
be brought into court. ‘It is wicked for any 


man, black or white, to sell his vote, but 
no more so for a negro than for a white man. 
And when one considers the alleged whole- 
sale vote buying by white men in New Bel- 


ford in the recent state elections, it would 
be well for those who charge the negro 
with “vote selling" to put their hands over 
their mouths. 

I am a negro, and I am not ashamed of 
it. I came into this world with everything 
against me; but I have tried to be a man. 
No white man nor black man has bought, 
nor can buy, my vote, which is the only 
vote for which I am personally responsible. 
The man who dares approach me on such a 
subject will get his feelings hurt. And I 
have done my duty as a leader, if I am a 
leader of anybody. I have repeatedly 
spoken very strongly to the colored men of 
this city, urging them to keep their ballots 
pure. And I have said.the same to white 
men. 


Mr. Barrows contends that the negro's 
ballot was purchased at a great price. It 
was. Tens of thousands of black men died 
on the field of battle for it. I am a North- 
ern man by birth and education, and back 
of me are three generations of North- 
ern ancestors, and these three generations 
have furnished their full quota of loyal 
American soldiers, from the Revolution to 
the Spanish-American War. And have I 
no rights in this land? No white man has 
done more than the negro himself to secure 
negro citizenship, and before it is irre- 
trievably lost, either North or South, we 
will make a strong protest, and contend for 
our rights to the last ditch. We are not 
unmindful of the white friends who have 
helped us in the past, or who are standing 
nobly by us now. We reverence the names 
of Garrison, Phillips, Lincoln, John Brown, 
Whittier and Sumner, but we also remember 
that Frederick Douglass, the orator, and 
Paul Cuffee, the black Boston merchant, 
who was rich in George Washington’s day, 
and Phyllis Wheatley, the black poetess, 
whose writings Washington admired, and 
Henry Highland Garnett, the wonderful 
negro preacher and scholar, as well as many 
other colored persons of more or less ability 
and means, were working for their race’s 
freedom prior to, or side by side with, the 
heroic white men and women whose names 
are immortal because of what they did for 
us. I say this without any intention of 
disrespect, but rather to show that the 
negro has done something for himself, and 
that his freedom and his ballot are not 
mere matters of charity, to be given and 
withdrawn at will. 

The first blood spilled for American free- 
dom was a negro’s, and in every war since, 
negroes have fought loyally and well. Ben 


“We ain't sol’ ouh votes," they said. ‘‘We’s bin good citizens, an’ 


all we wants is a chance" 
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Butler said: “The negro troops fought 
nobly.” I hold that a man who has fought 
for the flag is good enough to vote under 
the flag. I do not claim that negroes are 
perfect, nor that no negro ever sold his 
vote. To make such a claim would be to 
say that all negroes are better and purer 
than many white men, even in our own great 
state, the state of Phillips and Webster. I 
do not hold that negroes have always voted 
wisely, nor acted righteously. I only claim 
that we are a poor, broken, beaten race, 
just crawling out of the dark night of 
slavery. We have been whipped and cuffed 
and brutalized, and our only answer is a sob. 
In the midst of the present lynchings and 
burnings, we felt, sometimes, that ‘‘every 
man’s hand is against us." And still we 
try to struggle on, grateful for every kind 
word, and hurt by every unkind one.  Per- 
sonally, I know many negroes all over this 
country who would not sell their votes. 
Ray Stannard Baker, a white man, has 
said with regard to negro disfranchisement: 
"That argument should be met by every 
honest man with a face of adamant. If only 
one negro in this country was fit to vote, the 
door should be kept open for that one man.” 
GRANT NOBLE, 
Pastor Gethsemane Baptist Church. 


To the above was appended the fol- 
lowing: 


We approve of our pastor's letter, and 
are sorry that anything should be said tend- 
ing to hurt our standing as a race in New 
England. 


To this last were signed several names. 


EW ENGLAND sentiment, always 
- * favorable to negroes, flamed its ar- 
dent approval of the colored clergyman's 
letter. The warmest sympathy was ex- 
pressed for his cause, and it did not look 
comfortable for the Rev. Mr. Barrows 
and those who shared his sentiments. 
Nevertheless, he was not through. An 
unbeaten controversialist, and the largest 
salaried minister in town, with numbers 
of wealthy and influential men in his 
congregation and among his social friends, 
a natural fighter, a squat, virile man, with 
a bull's bellow for a voice, great fists of 
hands, and a face aquiver with impetu- 
ous energy, a veritable steam engine of a 
man with a snap-turtle temper for serv- 
ants and inferiors, coupled, at times, 
with a veritable “soft-soap” disposition 
for the more fortunate and powerful, he 
was not ready to give up, nor lightly to 
be beaten down. Advice for a cessation 
of hostilities merely infuriated him the 
more. With a promptness both char- 
acteristic and vehement, he flung forth 
a bristling retort in which there were both 
bite and sarcasm, as well as an air of 
well-assured superiority. 

This was it: 


To the Editor of the “Current:” 


I regret that my attempt to arouse my 
colored brethren to a better appreciation 
of their opportunities has so far failed of 
effect. Rev. Grant Noble says the only 
vote for which he is personally responsible 
is his own. As a minister he might easily 
have a larger responsibility without being 
accused of excess of zeal. The fact is, it is 
just such unwillingness to face obvious 
facts as this man’s letter reveals, just such 
indiscriminate defense of both good and 
bad, which explains why, in the South, 
negro preachers are hung in opera houses, 
and why, in the North, historic sympathy 
no longer exempts the race from criticism. 


I believe in absolute justice for all men of 
all races, colors and creeds. The negro 
race is suffering from bad leadership. There 
are three things it must learn, and, since 
those who should say it with better grace 
than I will not say it, let me make the 
attempt. 

First, negroes must learn that white color 
is no man’s reproach; and that black color 
gives no man special consideration. 

Second, when a member of that race is 
guilty of the unspeakable crime for which 
they are often lynched in the South, instead 
of concealing and defending him, they must 
assist the authorities in bringing him to a 
deserved punishment. I noticed recently 
that when a native of Japan committed a 
crime in a foreign land, members of his own 
race chased him twelve thousand miles and 
brought him to justice. This caused the 
Japanese to be respected there. The only 
way negroes can lessen lynching is to stop 
defending, and assist in punishing, the law- 
less members of the race. 

Third, I insist that no other race was 
ever given the ballot at such a cost as the 
negro. Negroes, above all other men, 
should keep the franchise pure, and honor 
it, or be deprived of it. And when I see 
educated, or partly educated, colored lead- 
ers justify and gloss over such abuses as I 
have mentioned they clearly disqualify 
themselves for leadership. No man is my 
enemy because he tells the truth, but let him 
convince me that it is the truth. I have 
pointed out facts that negro leaders seem 
to have neither intelligence nor courage to 
face. Certainly if a negro committed an 
atrocious crime against any member of my 


. family, I would go out and help lynch him. 


And I should feel the same toward a white 
man, I think. I do not think I have race 
prejudice. SANDFORD BARROWS. 


N THE face of this arrogant chastise- 

ment, Grant Noble did not lose heart. 
The first white fires of his indignation 
had burned themselves out, and now, 
with the philosophic endurance of his 
race, and its pathetic pity even for its 
enemies, he prepared a calmer reply. 

“I wonder," he mused, as he discussed 
the matter with one of his men, “if the 
indignant Mr. Barrows speaks for himself 
alone, or is he the mouthpiece of others? 
Is there sentiment behind him, crystal- 
lizing for action? Is he the lightning 
before the storm? White men seldom 


speak right out, like this, when no one. 


shares their opinions. The whites are a 
machine race, working with a harmony 
that is awe-inspiring and beautiful. That 
is their strength, and it is noble. Every 
negro is a solitary king, working, or idling, 
alone. That is our folly. This white 
man does not speak absolutely alone. Be 
sure of that. But his sentiments will not 
prevail. The traditions of New England 
and its sane conservatism are against 
him." 

And after this manner he replied to 
Sandford Barrows: 


To the Editor of the “Current:” 


One of the saddest of things is a contro- 
versy. Itisunprofitable, and makes enemies 
where one would wish friends. My solereason 
for replying to Mr. Barrows's letter about 
"withdrawing the ballot from Northern 
negroes" is that I feel that it hurt me and 
every other decent negro in the community. 
In his honest zeal for good government (in 
which I, too, believe) Mr. Barrows has made 
it necessary for hones. colored men to speak 
out, or be considered guilty. 

Now, I wish it to be understood by Mr. 
Barrows, and by all, that the writer of this 
letter is a courteous friend; that the dis- 


cussion is friendly. On this basis, and this 
alone, am I willing to state my views of the 
matter. My business in this city is, with 
God's help, to gain friends for my race. 
But there can be friendship only where there 
is mutual respect, and no man respects a 
race which is considered worthy only to be 
disfranchised. I want it known that we 
are not all of one class. Otherwise I, 
who am a negro, and a stranger here to 
many, would not put myself at the too 
apparent disadvantage of discussing any 
question with a gentleman of the high stand- 
ing and ability of Mr. Barrows, the respected 
pastor of a great and wealthy church, the 
good wishes of which Gethsemane Church 
and its pastor desire. I have no desire to 
appear “smart” nor obstreperous. I sim- 
ply wish, at whatever personal cost, to cor- 
rect the idea that all negroes are for sale. 

In his second letter, I fail to see wherein 
Mr. Barrows has squarely discussed my 
reply. For, when he speaks of “hanging 
negro preachers in opera houses," and of 
the “unspeakable crime," he is clearly off 
the subject —which was “disfranchisement” 
and “vote selling." 

Both races have furnished victims for the 
hangman's noose and the electric chair, and 
both black and white brutes have com- 
mitted the “unspeakable crime." The only 
difference is that the white fellow generally 
gets a fair trial, while the “black brute" is 
lynched---sometimes “in an opera house." 
Theodore Roosevelt, in the “Outlook,” tells 
of a wealthy Brooklyn white man who com- 
mitted the “unspeakable crime" twice within 
a few months, and is still out on bail, having 
been set down merely as a ‘‘housebreaker.” 
It will not divert attention from the proper 
subject of “vote buying" and ‘‘disfranchise- 
ment," nor greatly mend matters, to lug in 
these things. I condemn just as heartily 
as does any man the brutes who do thesc 
things. But no civilized man believes in 
lynching. 

Mr. Barrows asks me to face these proposi- 
tions: ‘‘that white color is no man's 
reproach.” Granted. 

“That when a member of that race 
mine] is guilty of the unspeakable'crime . . . 
they must assist the authorities in bringing 
him to a deserved punishment." Granted 
with regard to all criminals and all crime, 
if you will substitute the words “legal pun- 
ishment” for deserved punishment," which, 
to some, might mean lynching. 

“That no race was ever given the fran- 
chise at such a cost as the colored race.” 
Answer: The war was not waged to give 
the franchise to negroes, but, in Lincoln’s 
own words, “to save the Union." Eman- 
cipation was a war measure; the franchise, 
an after consideration, was given that the 
freedmen might protect themselves and 
because black soldiers had helped to save 
the Union. We paid a price in blood and 
death on many a battlefield. My father 
and two uncles fought through three years 
of the war. One uncle came back a cripple 
for life, and is now dead. My father, who 
still lives, will go to his grave with the battle 
scars on him. I guess these men paid 
enough for my vote, and helped to save the 
Union and its flag as well. 

As to the incompetency of negro leaders, 
I will not discuss that with anybody—since 
God alone is our judge. 

Many negroes and some white men might 
shelter a criminal, as is said, but all would not. 
Is that Spartan negro father forgotten who, 
this year, led his own son out to be lynched? 
A closely pressed negro criminal whom the 
police were following and shooting at once 
ran into my back yard in Washington. I 
took him by the neck and handed him over 
to the police. Recently I saw a little white 
girl whom I knew crying as I passed a public 
School in this city. She told me three col- 
ored boys had beaten her for calling them 
“niggers.” I took her into the schoolhouse. 
and made a complaint against the boys, 
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glad, if I ever have the honor of knowing 
him better, to be able to say “Amen!” to 
that. Possibly he has not, for he has paid 
my race a great compliment. In asking my 
race to keep its ballot “unimpeachable,” he 
has placed us on a plane to which his own 
race—admittedly superior to us in experi- 
ence, culture and wealth—has not attained. 
GRANT NOBLE. 


Now, apparently, the public considered 
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one Afro-American of his profession and 
town, that the editor would not print it 
for that it was “somewhat libelous.” 
Hear now the real point of the story: 
Grant Noble was now come into the 
House of Lions. Even the postman com- 
plimented him on the street. | His people 
banqueted him, and dusky: children 
danced happily upon their way to school. 


to either side, he made his way through 
the expectant throng. Yet his heart was 
heavy. It was rumored that all was not 
right concerning the affair; that it was a 
scheme of the Conspirators, a pretext to 
get "white folks’ money” without any 
thought of rebuilding. It had been 
worked before, people said, but no re- 
modeling had been done. The plan now 


Amid all this, Grant Noble held his peace. Azalia, his wife; 


that the controversy was at an end. It 
was admitted upon all sides that the 
negro had won. The guns of Sandford 
Barrows had been spiked. He was cor- 
nered; beaten; routed. He had fared 
forth, and for the first time, to complete 
disaster. And that public out of which 
had sprung Emerson, Phillips and Whit- 
tier applauded. It was humiliating. At a 
meeting called by the vestrymen of Mr. 
Barrows’s church it was definitely hinted 
that he must either refrain from further 
discussion of the subject, or resign forth- 
with. This was New England sentiment! 


HE Rev. Sandford Barrows's reply 
thereafter was “dignified silence.” 
But it was knowingly hinted afterward 
that, prior to the meeting of his vestry- 
men, Mr. Barrows had penned for the 


Azalia, the beloved, was dying 


Entered now those guests of Minne- 
haha, “those gloomy guests that watched 
her," Ahkosewin, Bukadawin, into Grant 
Noble's home. Ahkosewin, Fever, came 
first. Of three children, two lay sick, 
and the little dream-wife and mother, 
how bird-like she fluttered near! Grant 
Noble, watching, saw furrows of care 
foreshadowing themselves and symptoms 
of much weariness. Ahkosewin had 
looked on her. Bukadawin, Famine, 
would come later. : 

Enter now also the Conspirators, 
wolves who feed in the wake of an army, 
when a great battle has been fought. 

A meeting was called in Gethsemane 
Church “to discuss plans for rebuilding," 
it was said. Two little white coffins stood 
side by side in Grant Noble’s house, and 
the wife of his bosom lay sick. But he 


was to use the popularity of the pastor 
to make a “killing” from the whites. 
(The New England white man, through 
paternal influences, probably, has dis- 
tinguished himself as the particular prey 
of a certain brand of negroes.) 

"We will ast de pastah to do mose o' 
de solicitin'," said Conspirator No. 1. 

"He's de man!" quoth Conspirator 
No. 2. 

So said they all, and the minister was 
requested to begin “right erway.” 

" Men, I can't do this thing," Grant 
Noble said, "unless you are going to 
rebuild." A 

“Whut you mean, man?” demanded 
the amazed Conspirators. 

“Just this: the people are from Mis- 
souri; they must be convinced. You 
have done this thing before and nothing 
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has come of it. Personally, I can't afford 
to doit. But make a start, and I'll help 
with the actual work; nothing less." 

*W'y, man, dat's ‘onpossible!” thun- 
dered the dark gods of war. 

“ Not with a sincere people; not at all." 

That settled the matter. The meeting 
adjourned with dark looks. 

Three days later the pastor received a 
misspelled letter from his official board 
requesting him to resign, posthaste. 
Scurrilous notes were sent to him through 
the medium of the mails, and numbers of 
his "best people" stopped speaking to 
him. Threats and insinuations of per- 
sonal violence also reached him, under- 
handedly. 

Amid all this, Grant Noble held his 
peace. Azalia, his wife; Azalia, the be- 
loved, was dying. 

Sometimes he read to her favorite bits 
of verse and snatches of romance. Some- 
times she seemed half asleep as he read. 
One night, as he watched, there welled 
from his lips—almost like a cry—those 
weird, haunting lines, with their strange 
consolation: 


The everlasting whippoorwills 
Will lead me back where I was born. 


He had thought her sleeping, but she 
took it up. 

"Yes, where I was born," 
*"Where—I—was— born. 

"I've been thinking of it all to-day, 
Grant; living over again our childhood's 
preme there. And I—want—to—go— 

ack. 

“ But, Azalia, could you stand—?” 

" No, not that, Grant, you misunder- 

stand. I want to remain with you and 
Manfred until—the end. Then I want 
ou to send me and our two children 
ack—home. Oh, Grant, I could sleep 
so peacefully there beside Mother, on the 
old hill, in God's Acre, overlooking the 
blue lake and the little town! I’ve al- 
ways thought so. You won't bury me 
here, Grant, will you?" 

“No, Azalia." 

For a little time she was silent, weeping, 
while the man beside her shook with 
rending grief. "How can it be, Azalia? 
How can I bear it all! And you—" 


she said. 
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And straight through the crowd he 

went; overbrowing this spawn of 

savagery with an awing look he 
passed out and was gone 


“Grant, my husband,” said the tender 
wife, “I have a premonition that a time 
of trial awaits you. Let your soul be 
strong for the hour. When I see God, I 
shall be your angel, who was your wife, 
and I shall tell Him—oh, I shall tell 
Him that the saddest thing in the world, 
in our America, is to be a negro, and 
intelligent and honorable; to have a noble 
heart and a mind that is beauty’s home! 
Oh, I shall tell God all about you, Grant, 
and beg Him to bend down and bless!" 


Al a special meeting which he called, 

Grant Noble spoke to his people very 
freely, fully explaining his position, and 
bidding them to remember that he had 
come to them from a larger field, eight 
hundred miles away; that he had not 
been with them long enough to pay his 
moving expenses, and begging them to 
take into consideration the fact that his 
wife lay dying. 

“Dat ain't ouh fault!” cried the Con- 
spirators. "You gotta go!” 

The face of the dying woman came 
pathetically before him. "My good peo- 
ple," he said, “if I have wronged you in 
any way, I am willing to beg pardon. 
Try to see the situation from. my point of 
view, and give me a chance." 

There was a rap at the door, and a 
white man entered. “My friends," he 
said quickly, “I came here to-night be- 
cause we white people have heard a little 
something. Ld t want to dictate at 
all, but some ‘of us would like mightily to 


have your pastor remain among us. We 
think he'll do you good service. Re- 
member what he has already done, and 
don’t be ungrateful. Don't be hasty. 
Put yourselves in his place, and, above 
all, take no such action as you seem to 
contemplate at the present time.” 


“You don't run ouh business!” raged 
the Conspirators. _ n 
*What's that? Oh, well, I bid you 


good evening," said the New Englander. 

And now did this little hell lash itself 
into demoniac fury. “Vote ole Noble 
out!" “Beat "im up!" “’Way wid 
"im!" was the cry, and, amid confusion, 
the thing was done. For doing right, he 


` was exploded forth into the great army of 


the unemployed, workless, far from home, 
and almost penniless among strangers, and 
with the cruel specter Death keeping 
watch over his best beloved. Now, now, 
he thought, Bukadawin would come to his 
dying one there, Bukadawin, Famine. 
O God! O God! must now this be? 

With almost an uncanny effort he con- 
trolled himself. “Men, I am going to 
pass out of that door," he said. “If any 
man attempts to interfere with me, he 
does it at his peril. I have done with 
you!" 

And straight through the crowd he went; 
overbrowing this spawn of savagery with 
an awing look he passed out and was 
gone. 

Six sunsets later he sat alone with his 


dead. 
THE end of this story is almost un- 


believable. Before his departure from 
the town, Grant Noble learned from un- 
deniable sources that it was common 
practice for most of his people there- 
abouts, and for many in all the region 
round about, habitually to sell their 
votes, even more lightly than they sold 
their labor, to the highest bidder, regard- 
less of party or platform. He learned 
that every year the two Conspirators 
sold out their race in that city for what- 
ever they could get; he learned that that 
very year they had sold a list of one 
hundred and twenty names.of colored 
voters, the political balance of power in 
that city, unwittingly, to a secret agent 
of the Rev. Sandford Barrows, inexorable 
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evidence in an anti-saloon crusade, for a 
bare fifty dollars—less than fifty cents 
apiece—and that they boasted that every 
man named on the list would vote as 
directed—‘‘for a cup o' hot coffee an’ a 
doughnut;” and he discovered, to his 
utter consternation and disgust, that his 
own name was on the list. And these, 
he recalled, were the people he had de- 
fended, the “lambs” of his fold! Yet it 
was consoling to find that there were at 
least eight men among his people in that 
city who had never sold out. 


A man and a boy slowly climbed a hill, 
overlooking the little city of X—. It 


aa 
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was early autumn noon, and again the 
brazen throat of the Essex Mills hoarsely 
told the hour. 

“Where are we going, Father?” asked 
the child. 

“Westward, my son, to the first stop- 
ping place.” 

“Father, where will that be?” 

“Where first I find work for my hands." 

“Where are your coat and your over- 
coat, Father; and your hat?" 

"Father gave them away, my little 
son, to—to help—Mother." 

“ And all the pretty books and things— 
did you give them, too?" 

*" Gladly, my little son.". 
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They had passed out of the city now, 
and from the brow of a great hill, even 
as with the spirit of One of old, the man, 
looking back, sobbed forth: “I bless you, 
O my people! But this, too, must I say: 
Ye sleep, and are as isles, unconscious, in 
the Great Tide of Things. The River of 
Life pours all about you, and ye wake 
not, nor move. What meanest Thou, O 


Sleeper? Awake! Puton the morn! It 
is the Day of Great Things. It is the 
Hour of Fate! The Angels of Progress 


that sing throughout the Land sing all 
about your door. ‘Arise and shine, for 
Light has come, and the Glory of God is 
risen upon thee!" " 


The Prone ol Bread 


By C. L. EDSON 


UT on the frozen uplands, underneath the snow and sleet, 
In the bosom of the plowland sleeps the Promise of the Wheat; 
With the ice for head- and footstone, and a snowy shroud outspread 
In the frost-locked tomb of winter sleeps the Miracle of Bread! 
With its hundred thousand reapers and its hundred thousand men, 
And the click of guard and sickle and the flails that turn again, 
And drover's shout, and snap of whips and creak of horses’ tugs, 
And a thin red line o' gingham girls that carry water jugs; 
And yellow stalks and dagger beards that stab thro' cotton clothes, 
And farmer boys a-shocking wheat in long and crooked rows, 
And dust-veiled men on mountain stacks, whose pitchforks flash and gleam; 
And threshing engines shrieking songs in syllables of steam, | 
And elevators painted red that lift their giant arms 
And beckon to the Harvest God above the brooding farms, 
And loaded trains that hasten forth, a hungry world to fill— 
All sleeping just beneath the snow, out yonder on the hill! 


Without Benefit 
SK Busting 


By RUFUS STEELE 


P. V. E. IVORY 


OLD is where you find it, but 
spuds are different. In this part 
of Nevada, in the rush days, a 
nugget had to be bigger than 
could go through a hole in your 
pocket before it represented more com- 
pact value than a solitary spud. Tender- 
footers would stop at my little oasis and 
marvel how any man not under a keeper 
could stick to spuds when everybody knew 
the Almighty had poured all the gold into 
the Nevada desert, same as He poured 
all the salt water into the sea. Sometimes 
I saw the same fellows again when they 
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were heading out. Usually they had 
come to believe that for downright 
wisdom potato-raising ranked up close 
second to the Book of Proverbs. 

You get the best scenery, too, through 
this gap. That wash-board desert rolling 
off into the horizon is good for the eyes 
when you look at it across the top of 
my old oaken bucket. 

Then maybe you'll see a Chinese 
pagoda reaching up into the sky, that 
is really only a pillar of dust; or a tidal 
wave rolling along as if the desert were 
a sea, which is also loose dirt aviating; 


or maybe the new something in the land- 
scape is just a moving, single-file pro- 
cession of bugs, the size of jack-rabbits 
at half a mile or elephants at twenty. 
Pagoda, tidal wave, and bugs all tell the 
same story—wild horses! They didn't 
vanish when the herds of antelope did, 
because they were swifter and wiser; 
they'll live on when the last wild goat 
has crumpled up, because they can 
climb where he'd be dizzv. 

Of all the human double teams that 
got off the cars in the days when Rawhide 
was the center of the universe, probably 
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Sam Bradley and Mr. Archibald Tim- 
mons were about the most curiously 
hooked. Fate rolled them together in the 
smoker on the way out from San Fran- 
cisco, big Sam just back from a two-years' 
whaling cruise, taken to rest up from 
piano-tuning, which was his occupation 
after he got tired of the farm, and 
this assistant professor of archzology, 
who had lived thirty-five years without 
seeing the day that he didn't have his 
knees under the mahogany three times. 
Probably Mr. Timmons cottoned to the 
big one on account of his muscles and 
his smile, while the assistant professor 
was such a brand-new one on Sam that 
he couldn't bear to let him get away. 
They bought all the spuds they could 
carry at ruling rates, and I pointed out 
the gulch where the ground was softest. 
In two weeks they had learned so much 
that they could keep right on picking or 
shoveling when real miners were passing 
along the trail without getting a laugh, 
and only once in a while their blast 
would fill up their hole without jarring 
the bunch of rock they were shooting at. 


AT ER four weeks they hiked down to 
the railroad after mail and money 
Mr. Timmons wasexpecting. Hard work 
had squeezed the gas out of first enthu- 
siasm, and the two men pulling in double 
harness were beginning to realize that 
they were as well mated as a catfish and 
a canary. Sam half expected and fully 
hoped Mr. Timmons would use his money 
to buy a ticket home, but, instead, 
Timmons handed most of the roll to a 
man who was unloading a span of bay 
horses and a spring wagon from a car 
in exchange for the outfit, and they 
came driving back in style. Mr. Timmons 
had decided that they should load their 
tools and powder into the wagon, rehll 
the grub-box, and head across the desert 
for Rawhide they were seasoned miners 
now, and could go after their fortune 
right. They were told Rawhide was forty 
miles southeast of my place, and the 
best way was for them to follow a dim 
road that led by Johnson’s Well, and 
that if they didn’t want to wind up their 
earthly romance out in that crazy desert 
they had better not miss the well. 

As they jogged out into the region 
that could serve brotherly-loving saints 
for the final testing-ground, they quar- 
reled over which should handle the reins. 
Mr. Timmons won, he being the owner of 
the outfit. That is why they didn't 
stick to the dim road, stick to it like 
a cockle-bur to a mane, no matter how 
foolish or rambling it seemed. Mr. 
Timmons knew that Johnson's Well lay 
twenty miles to the southeast, and the 
first time the road curved due north he 
swung off the trail and headed cross 
country through the mesquite. 

“Hey!” yelled Sam. “What in blazes 
are you up to? Don’t you know you'll 
have us lost so we never will get out of 
this desert? Put about quick and sail 
back to the road!” 

“These horses and this wagon cost me 
five hundred dollars," answered Mr. 
Timmons. “We are now taking the course 
that seems to me the most direct way 
to Johnson $ Well." 

am raised up as if something might 
be about to happen, then gave it up 
with a sigh. Maybe whale-chasing makes 


a man patient. What Sam did was to 
swing his eye around the horizon and 
make note of the distant peaks. 

The sun burned so that the men put 
on their coats, though it wasn't the hot 
season in the desert. The dry air took 
up the moisture that otherwise would 
have poured from the horses. They kept 
moving without ever losing a buzzard 
way up above them that floated round 
and round and never flapped a wing. 


P! pop! pop! went something under 
the wheels. Mr. Timmons, who was 
near all in with handling the horses so 
as not to overturn the wagon, hollered 
like he was shot. Sam laughed. They 
had run through a patch of dry devil's- 
apples that exploded under the wheels 
like blown-up paper bags. 
Sam didn't laugh long. He realized 
things were a little serious—there wasn't 
any assurance that they would ever 
arrive anywhere. Finally he couldn't 
stand it any longer. "Gimme the lines!" 
he yelled, and reached over and jerked 
them out of Mr. Timmons' tired hands. 
Timmons was glad enough to let go, but 
that didn't keep him from getting as 
mad as a tired man could. “I'll get 
even with you for that!" he said, then 
slid down in the bottom of the wagon 
and shut his eyes. : 

The horses braced up under the hands 
of a man who knew how. Sam thought 
he was following a pretty true course to 
the southeast. By and by more devil's- 
apples began to go off under the tires. 
Some of the queer little snuff-balls 
appeared to be smashed already. Sam 
stopped the team with a jerk and got out 
of the wagon. Then he whistled. It was 
the same patch of devil's-apples they 
had gone through before. Bow could 
they have circled so soon without his 
noticing? Then he remembered that the 
nigh horse took longer strides than the 
other: not following a road, the nigh 
horse crowded the other inside the 
course and made them circle rapidly. 

Mr. Timmons appeared to be asleep 
in the bottom of the wagon. Instead of 
waking him, Sam decided to climb a 
little hilltop for a look around. He was 
twenty minutes getting to the summit, 
but the climb was worth while. He was 
able to sight the peaks in the far dis- 
tance and to get a fair idea of their 

osition. He guessed he could drive 

ack to the road in an hour. He looked 
down to where he had left the wagon— 


' and it was gone. 


SAM was puzzled. Then he remembered 
Mr. Timmons’ crazy threat to get even 
with him for grabbing away the lines. Tim- 
mons must have been playing ’possum 
and when the big fellow went climbing 
the little peak Mr. Timmons, supposing 
he wasn’t very far from Johnson’s Well 
now, whipped up his horses and ran off. 
By turning into a dry wash he could get 
out of sight immediately. 

When Sam got back to the patch of 
devil's-apples he was mad clean through. 
He saw a scrap of paper. ‘There was 
writing on it. It said: 


By the time Mr. Whale-Skinner had. walked 


to Johnson's Well his manners may have im- 
proved. Probably he won't snatch the reins 
out of a gentleman's hands again. 


Sam sat down in the shade of a sand- 
bank and did some thinking. He won- 
dered which way he would strike out to 
overtake Mr. Timmons and beat a little 
savvy into him. Then he wondered 
whether, if Mr. Timmons got good and 
lost in the bewildering desert, he could 
ever get out at all. Sam jumped up and 
started toward the dry wash on the 
run. Then he slowed down and stopped. 
When he came back to the shade of his 
sand-bank he was shouting and laugh- 
ing. He pulled off his blue shirt and 
rolled it up for a pillow. He lay there 
for an hour or so, every now and then 
breaking into -a laugh that sent the 
horned toads scooting for their holes. 

When Mr. Timmons whipped his 

horses into a patch of devil’s-apples and 
set them popping, he was under a nervous 
strain that made him holler out. If the 
horses knew it was the third time they 
had crunched those apples they could 
eddle information to Mr. Timmons. 
t should be said, though, that he 
didn’t have long to think about the 
matter, for something landed in the back 
of the wagon like a panther and Sam 
Bradley’s arms were around him and 
yanking him clean over the seat. 


A MUD-HOLE among the boulders fed 
by a spring is the breast of nature that 
feeds life into a square of desert as big 
as a back-east county. ‘There isn't a 
house or a hut or a tree—nothing but 
the rocky cup full of coffee—but some 
day somebody will build a marble monu- 
ment there to the memory of how he 
didn’t die because he reached Johnson’s 
Well just before he was all in. Lots of 
rayers have been said there by men 
ying flat and raising their faces with their 
throats full of dirty water. Wild mustangs 
haven’t got inch respect for anything 
in particular, but when they come to 
this place in the night they sort of tiptoe 
along without a sound, as if they were 
slipping into the horse heaven and knew 
it. 

There hadn’t been a mustang at John- 
son's Well for hours, the jack-rabbits 
and quail had paid their morning call 
and the sun was climbing up in the sky 
when the outfit, lost all night, came along 
the road. Sam Bradley was driving. 
The bays had been so long without any 
water at all except the cupfuls he drained 
the canteen to give them in spite of the 
threats of Mr. Timmons, they didn't 
look the same horses. Sam saw the 
mustang trails leading in among the 
boulders such as he hadn't seen anywhere 
else, and he guessed they'd found the 
water-hole they had been trying to 
reach for twenty-four hours straight. 

“Get out, Mr. Timmons, and lap u 
all the moisture your hide will hold," 
Sam called. ‘Don’t think of waiting for 
me—I’ll be along when I get these poor 
horses out of harness." 

Mr. Timmons wasn't thinking of 
waiting. He dropped out of the back of 
the wagon and vanished in the rocks. 
When Sam came leading the horses by 
their halter ropes the archeology pro- 
fessor had swallowed all the water he 
could, and was sitting with his bare feet 
in up to his knees. Sam took Mr. 
Timmons by the shoulders and yanked 
his feet out of the well, but when he got 
down to drink he didn't stop the bays 
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It sort of occurred to those untamed antelopes of the sagebrush that something big and terrible was after them 


and right at their heels, and that it was up to them to get away from it about as soon as they could 


from sticking their noses in close beside 
his own. 

Mr. Timmons' temper was hurting him 
worse than his corns, and he yelled: “Here, 
don't let those horses drink while they're 
thirsty: do you want to kill them?" 


SAM knew a Jood deal about horses— . 


knew that the bays were not too warm 
to drink—and he didn't listen to anything 
except an insect that was tuning up on 
a hot rock. What he didn't know was 
that this was an alkali spring, and that 
tenderfoot horses must get used to alkali 
water by degrees. Sam had got the 
bays back to the wagon and tied them 
to the wheel while he poured out barley 
on.a sack when one horse groaned and 
spread his legs and went down. While 
Sam was trying to get him on his feet 
to walk him up and down, the other horse 
went to the ground. 

Mr. Timmons, wondering if breakfast 
was ready maybe, came from the well 
in time to see his span give a final 
groan and die within two minutes of 
each other. The archeology professor 
now took half a minute to make sure the 
bays were really ready for the buzzards 
and then he broke loose. 

“You overgrown, whale-chasing, piano- 
spoiling, compound ignoramus of a farm- 
less farmer," he swore, ‘‘ you bullied, and 
insulted, and fought me because I was too 
much of a gentleman to slap your face and 
teach you your place, and now you have 
killed my horses by letting them drink 
when I ordered you not to. If you haven't 


got a span of horses ready to hitch to this 
wagon and carry me on to Rawhide in 
twenty-four hours, I swear I'll prosecute 
you for assault and cruelty to animals!" 

Sam was still working over the horses 
and didn't make any answer. When he 
had to give the bays up for gone, he got 
out the frying pan and the bacon and 
stirred up some flapjacks. He let Mr. 
Timmons help himself as usual, then took 
what was left and went down to the 
water. Timmons came down, peeled 
his shirt, and said he would have a 
bath in the well before crawling into the 
shade under the wagon for a sleep. 

“I guess you won't object to my using 
the spring now that you've stuck your 
dirty face into it." 


SAM quit his flapjacks and watched 
the other man shed his raiment. He 
went over and tapped him on the naked 
shoulder: | “I’ve already got enough 
troubles to keep me going, but if I find 
any insane archeologist mistaking my 
drinking cup for a bathtub, I'll take 
recess long enough to hold him under 
water till the bubbles quit coming up.” 
Then Sam added as sort of an after- 
thought: “Maybe it was your feet in the 
well that killed the team!” 

Mr. Timmons took a quick squint at 
Sam’s face and went to putting on his 
garments. As he headed for the wagon 
shade he said: “You know I can't 
drink this warm alkali, Bradley. You 
get me into a Rawhide bar where I can 
get an iced drink pretty quick, or you'll 


be finding another kind of bars on all 
four sides of you.” 

Sam Bradley went and had a look in 
the grub-box. He knew they were against 
a serious situation. He found enough 
bacon and flour and coffee for three or 
four days, but he wasn’t any surer relief 
would come at the end of four days than 
at the end of one. 


THAT night it was as if a troop of 

cavalry had surrounded the camp of 
the two men and was waiting the word to 
close in. Away off on every side of them 
they could hear galloping, galloping, 
galloping. The mustangs had come for 
their drink and the man-scent was hold- 


“ing them off. Sam crawled to the highest 


point of ground to watch. There was a 
little moonlight. He could see horses on 
the summit of the first rise in every 
direction, each band led by its own 
stallion, who would advance slowly, 
sniffing the air and snorting. Sometimes 
the old leaders would get pretty close to 
the spring before they would get the 
man-scent strong, when they would 
wheel and go charging off with their 
mares following after. Sam was sorry 
for the mustangs; he had heard they 
must reach water once in twenty-four 
hours or suffer. When daylight came the 
last mustang had left the neighborhood— 


dry! 

Mr. Timmons crawled out of his 
blankets under the wagon as cheerful 
as a scorpion with its tail busted. He 
said good morning to Sam, who was 
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broiling a rabbit he had killed at the 
water-hole with a rock, about like this: 
“I don't see a team of horses ready to 
take me to Rawhide; and I can't go much 
longer without that ice-cold drink. Are 
you thinking about the sheriff?" 

* Here's some nice hot cottontail, Mr. 
Timmons,” Sam answers. ‘Maybe it'll 
take that bad taste out of your mouth.” 

But the cottontail didn’t, nor the fact 
that before noon Sam had risked a fang 
in his wrist to bat a little sidewinder out 
of the way that was about to puncture 
the calf of Mr. Timmons’ right leg. 


IT, WAS getting 'long toward evening— 
their second evening at Johnson's Well— 
and. Sam had taken some bacon and flap- 
jacks over to the shade of the wagon, 
where his partner had been stretched all 
afternoon, when the assistant professor 
shot out at him with this—just as if 
this was some outdoor play and he was 
making a hit as a rattlesnake: 

* Bradley, I want you to understand 
that this wagon starts out of here for 
Rawhide to-morrow morning with me in 
it. If you don't have a team of horses 
ready, then you'll have to get into the 
traces yourself." 

The bacon and flapjacks Sam was carry- 
ing went to the desert ants, for he let the 
tin plate go like it burned him and 
reached under the wagon for Mr. Tim- 
mons. He plucked him out as if he were 
a bag of feathers, and carried and dragged 
him along the trail through the rocks ir* 
spite of all the kicking, and yelling, and 


biting Timmons could do. At the spring 
Sam threw his man flat and held him there 
with a foot in the middle of his back 
while he thought it over, not minding 
the fact that the footstool was holding 
as still as a worm swallowing a fish-hook. 


UST as Mr. Timmons was praying with 
his last breath to know whether he was 
oing to die on land or in water, the 
oot came off his back and Sam set him 
on his feet so hard his teeth rattled. Sam 
was grinning like he'd discovered a bunch 
of bananas growing on a mesquite-bush. 

*[ was just about to let you off easy 
and drown you," he said, “but now I’ve 
got an idea. You've been achin' at me to 
get a team and drive you to an ice-cold 
drink in Rawhide. All right; I'm going 
to do it. I only ask you to assist in the 
little ways I direct—otherwise I may have 
to drown you yet. It’s time to get busy; 
come on!" 

Somehow Mr. Timmons had never 
waked up to big Sam Bradley till right 
then and there. But he woke up plenty. 
He went along and loaded everything into 
the wagon, and helped pull it down into a 
hollow two hundred yards away from the 
spring. He gathered all the pieces of 
rope they had and brought them to 
Sam, who used his sailor knowledge to 
splice a couple of lariats each about forty 
feet long. 

By the time the little moon turned on 
its light the cavalry was back on the job. 
Wild horses came toward the spring from 
every direction. The leaders would bring 
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the bands down to the first rocks, sniff, 
and go tearing off with the hoofs sounding 
like a rain-storm on the roof. They kept 
that up half the night. They had been 
so long without water they were in agony. 
Then a buckskin stallion, leading a dozen 
mares, trotted straight for the spring 
and kept on through the rocks. He 
stopped to sniff a sandy place in the trail, 
and at the same instant a lariat that 
was buried in the sand shot up like a 
snake and closed around his front legs. 
When he jumped he was jerked hard. As 
he went down, Sam Bradley was out 
throwing all his strength on the rope, 
and shouting to Mr. Timmons to rush 
in and straddle the stallion's head. 


HEY left the buckskin prisoner tc 

thinkitover while they crawled to where 
the trail entered the rocks at the oppo- 
site side of the well; there they had care- 
fully buried their second rope. In an\hour, 
a long-legged pinto mare, her tongue out 
with thirst, walked into their loop. 
There was the same jerking, throwing, and 
tying, good luck continuing to play a big 
hand in the game. 

"Now we'll slide them both down a 
few yards so they can get their noses in 
the well—they'll drink all right while 
we are gone to get breakfast and prepare 
for big doings." 

“It all seems so foolish to me," said 
Mr. Timmons; but he said it pretty re- 
spectfully. “I understand it takes ten 
days to break a horse so he can be driven 

(Continued on page 92) 


How they ever got the bridles and then the harness with chain traces on those two broncos . . . nobody 
will ever rightly know. The reason they could do it was mainly because they didn't know they couldn't 
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By One Who Is Proud of the Fact 


HY is it we teach our 
children that thrift, 
proper economy, and the 
saving spirit are akin to 
the cardinal virtues; that 
wastefulness is near to sin,—and then 
laud the spendthrift as a “good fellow” 
and ridicule the stingy man? Why is 
it that we will loan money to a known 
wastrel and refuse to tide over a saving 
erson in an emergency? I never have 
aie able to understand these things. 

I am stingy. I enjoy being stingy. 
The penny saved gives me quite as much 
(possibly more) satisfaction as does the 
“cuppence earned.” My friends treat 
my stinginess as ari eccentricity. They 
call me “Old Rainy Day,” and laugh at 
my stinginess when my back is turned, 
wrongly thinking that open reference to 
it would hurt my feelings. I do not 
dispute the fact that their attitude ex- 
asperates me at times. It is not that I 
care for their opinion but that they 
never give me an opportunity to explain 
my theories regarding stinginess. am 
well aware of their semi-contempt for 
my frugality in certain lines, but far 
from being ashamed of my stinginess I 
am rather proud of it. This is the first 
opportunity I ever have had of giving 
a stingy man’s views and his reasons for 
being stingy. 

I am not in the least ashamed. Indeed 
I rise to the defense of stinginess and declare 
that stinginess is the one cure for the 
present plight of the people. Before 
stinginess ceased to be one of the American 
traits no one heard of the high cost of 
living. 


HIS is not a confession but a justifica- 
tion. Perhaps I was born stingy. That 
has been charged against me. Yet I doubt 
it. I was born on a farm. My father 
owned the farm. It was clear of debt, as 
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Father hated debt almost as much as I 
do, and although it was not large and 
although the land was of mediocre pro- 
ductiveness it sufficed to provide com- 
forts and a few luxuries for a family of 
' six children and three adults. 

As a^boy I remember hearing my 
father referred to as “near,” which, in 
a community of farmers of Scotch and 
Scotch-Irish descent, was a testimonial 
and approaching flattery. He was a man 
broad in power of self-sacrifice. He 
gave his share, and no more, to his 
church. He returned his tax reports with 
strict honesty after long discussions with 
Mother as to forced sale values. He 
considered it a patriotic duty to pa 
taxes honestly. He provided each of his 
children with warm clothing and good 
food, he gave the girls the first piano that 
was in the Clear Creek neighborhood, 
insisting it was economy to buy the best. 

With this environment (and, mind you, 
Father was only “near” while others were 
"stingy") one might argue that my stingi- 
ness was the inevitable result. I do not 


attribute it to that. 
AU THE age of twelve each child was 
requested to assume certain duties 
and, having assumed them, each was 
required to perform them, and guaranteed 
payment. My wage was one dollar and 
fifty cents a month until I was fifteen, 
when it was increased to two dollars a 
month. The money was not paid to us 
but placed in bank to our credit, and we 
were free to draw upon it only for busi- 
ness purposes, Father or Mother paying 
for all our small pleasures. I remember 
once I had made a cash profit of thirty 
dollars on a trade of live stock. Father 
was cramped for ready money and took 
the cash, giving me his note for sixty 
days, drawing seven per cent. interest. 
He explained to me, but never having 


had experience with notes I failed to 
understand what the paper meant. On 
my next visit to town I discounted his 
note at the bank. When he discovered 
it I received a lesson in finance and 
banking that I never have forgotten. 

When I was twenty-one, my account 
was turned over to me to use as I saw fit. 
Father had extracted the money spent 
for my pleasures—even deducting the 
five cents placed in the contribution box 
each Sabbath. Yet there was $534.14 
to my credit. 

You will say, probably, that such 
training would be certain to produce a 
stingy young man. There were three of 
us boys, one older, one younger than my- 
self, each treated in exactly the same 
manner. Both my brothers developed 
into spendthrifts of different sorts shortly 
after Father's death. The treatment did 
not make them stingy, rather the op- 
posite. Two of my three sisters are 
reckless with money, the other saving 
and frugal, more because she married a 
poor man than from inclination. 

At home our Bible readings taught the 
sin of wastefulness, and Father was strong 
for the “God helps them who help them- 
selves" principle. He had no use for 
"shiftless" wastrels. The parable of the 
Prodigal Son was one of his favorite 
readings. recall once when he ex- 
pressed his opinion that the Prodigal's 
father was as "dueless" as his son and 
"sap-headed" in killing a fatted corn- 
fed calf, and that the boy would have 
been just as appreciative and probably 
better off if his mother had given him a 
scolding and fed him the cold *vittles" 
left from dinner after he had squandered 
his money so foolishly. 


THESE things undoubtedly made a 
lasting impression upon me. My 
brother Ben, who from my earliest recol- 
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I attended high school in town, driving 
by taking with me the daughter of 


lection disliked farm work, used to wait 
until we were in the field and then com- 
ment bitterly upon what he deemed 
Father's “closeness.” But during my 
boyhood I never doubted but that it 
approached sin to waste money or to 
spend it recklessly and foolishly. The 
first time the contrast between systems of 
spending was impressed forcibly upon me 
was when I was about seventeen years 


eu 
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in after doing the milking and chores in the morning, and earning a dollar a month 
a neighbor who also was in high school, and who afterward became my wife 


old and my brother Bob was about nine- 
teen. The "city," as we called the metrop- 
olis nearest us, was about eighty miles 
from our farm. Bob and I were sent by 
Father to drive about one hundred and 
twenty hogs to the stock yards in the city. 
We were allowed regular drovers’ wages 
for the trip and paid our own expenses, 
Bob being charged with the duty of sell- 
ing the hogs and bringing the money home. 


We made the drive successfully without 
losing an animal, going slowly until the 
night before arrival, when we permitted 
the hogs to rest until midnight, then 
drove hard and penned them about four 
o'clock, A. M., watered and fed them 
and had them ready for the early sales, 
and in fine condition. Bob wanted to 
hold out for better price later in the 
morning, but I discovered that two 
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droves were behind us and insisted upon 
selling quickly before they reached the 
pens. We sold before seven in the morn- 
ing at what proved the top of the day's 
market. The purchaser was so pleased 
with the condition of the hogs and with 
d youth that he asked us to dine with 

im. 

We waited until nearly one o'clock, 
and had about given him up when he 
came and remarked that we were early. 
I told him we had dinner at eleven o'clock 
at home and were hungry, at which he 
laughed heartily and Bob was almost 
overcome with shame. We ate at what 
seemed to us to be the finest place in the 
world and when our host paid the bill 
I was startled to see that the meal had 
cost him nearly five dollars. I whispered 
to him that he had forgotten his change 
(thirty cents I believe), and he laughed, 
saying it was for the waiter and predict- 
ing that I would get along in this world. 
He seemed to take a great fancy to us 
and told us we could have jobs with him 
at the stock yards any time we wanted 
them, adding that most boys were fools 
enough to leave the farm. When we 
parted with him after dinner he suggested 
that we pass the evening at an amusement 
park where there was a fireworks display, 
spend the night in the city and catch the 
early morning train home, offering to 
send his son to show us around. Bob and 
I both were anxious to go, and I dis- 
covered that the admission was only 
fifty cents and the car fare ten cents. 

Our friend's son came for us after sup- 
per and: took us out. We went around 
for an hour before starting out, and the 
city boy and Bob were spending money 
so rapidly that I drew Bob aside and 
warned him that Father would not like 
it. He said it was his money and he 
could do as he pleased. When they got 
ready to go to the park I decided to 
return to the hotel. They went. Bob 
got in after midnight. He had spent 
almost all his money and before we 
reached home I let him have two dollars 
so Father would not discover that he 
had used some of the hog money. Bob 
was tired out and had a headache on the 
train. I remember thinking then that I 
was the one who had the good time— 
and I still had my money. 


I ATTENDED high school in town, 
driving in after doing the milking and 


chores in the morning and earning a. 


dollar a month by taking with me the 
daughter of a neighbor who also was in 
high school, and who afterward became 
my wife. I attended to all the milking 
and to the butter, and invested in hogs 
to use the skim milk and buttermilk. 
The neighbor's daughter and I sold our 
butter, eggs, and often whipping-cream, 
before school, and I arranged with the 
livery man to pasture some horses for 
him in return for his caring for our rig 
during school time. I worked his horses 
on light farm work while pasturing them 
and charged Father a small sum for their 
work above what the pasturage was 
worth, so made money all round. 

When I was twenty-one I went to the 
state university to take the short agri- 
cultural course, paying my own way. 
I planned to remain on the farm and 
be a farmer, having talked it over with 
the other boys and learned that they in- 


tended to leave just as soon as Father 
would grant permission for them to go. 
Bob was first toleave. He sought a posi- 
tion with the stock yards man who had 
treated us so well on our first visit to the 
city and was paid eighty dollars a month, 
which seemed a fortune to us; yet he 
never appeared to have money, and 
borrowed occasionally from Father or 
from me. Father worried because Bob 
was not saving and feared he would 
become a spendthrift. Bob was lavish 
with his gifts to Mother and the girls and 
he sent Father a handsome present each 
birthday anniversary and on Christmas. 

In three years he was earning two 
hundred dollars a month as buyer for the 
firm, and was doing a scalping business 
on his own account at the yards. He 
was a keen judge of live stock, a close, 
hatd buyer, and a hard worker. No 
matter how much he earned he never 
had much money saved. He reveled in 
the “pleasures” he had wanted while 
on the farm, and married a girl who 
helped him spend as rapidly as he earned. 
At forty he was considered rich, and a 
panic lasting only a few days wiped out 
his business, forcing him to return to a 
salaried job. He is in debt now. 

Benny, the baby of the family, left 
home at twenty-two. Mother urged 
him to remain, but he insisted upon 
leaving and secured a job as salesman 
in a dry goods store in the city nearest 
us. His pay was small and he spent it 
all on clothes, buggy rides, and theaters. 
He always was in “hard luck" and never 
received ‘fair treatment.” He attempted 
to hold the gait of the richest and fastest 
young men in the city, and came a 
cropper that, but for Father, might have 
ended in prison. He is in the West 
now, working for a small salary. When- 
ever he meets anyone who knows me he 
tells them how stingy I am, because six 
or seven years ago I shut off sending him 
money to help him out of “crises” into 
which his own extravagance had brought 
him. 


pBoTH at high school and college the 
fellows with whom I became ac- 
quainted (they were few in number) 
accused me of stinginess. I had not the 
money to spend even had I desired to 
join the spending set. Father and I had 
calculated exactly what the course would 
cost before we decided it was worth 
while, and he had agreed to pay half 
the expense, figuring that the farm 
would gain that much bv my increased 
knowledge. One term, during which I 
imagined myself falling in love with a 
girl I had met in school, I spent about 
eight dollars more than the sum agreed 
upon, which I promptly charged to my- 
self. In the winter term 1 made up 
more than that in little economies, and 
really enjoyed skimping myself with that 
object in view. It became a sort of 
game, and I found it pleasurable to save; 
nor can I honestly say I ever have 
regretted much that I missed. 

Up to that period stinginess with me 
either had been instinct or habit. I 
never had learned to spend money. What 
I saw of the “spenders” at college dis- 
gusted me rather then excited envy. 
There were times when I was bitter, 
lonely, and resentful because I could not 
become part of the student body in 


spirit; yet I thought it unjust to be 
judged by a standard of how ‘much 
money one spent in a year. I watched 
the leaders of classes, the "popular" 
men, sometimes envying them, some- 
times feeling a kind of pity for them. 
It seemed to me monstrous that bovs 
should spend two, three, even five 
thousand dollars a year for nothing and, 
what seemed worse, to see them spending 
four, often five, years of time and getting 


' little of educational value. I do not mean 


to charge that all the popular men and 
women were of this class, but the great 
majority of those who were known were, 
and there was more talk of Williams 
spending seven hundred dollars on a 
two-day racket, or Jones betting one 
thousand dollars on a baseball game, 
than there was of the honor men. 

We of the “Short Ag." college did not 
waste much, either of time or money. 
We paid less, and we got more. I found 
my studies and work easy, and in each 
class and lecture I practiced applying 
what I learned to conditions at home. 
The work was so easy I fell into the habit 
of attending lectures in other courses. 
Often I heard lectures free that would 
have cost seventy-five cents admission 
if delivered at our town, and I marveled 
that scores of students would “cut” 
these lectures, and when they did attend 
would pay just sufficient attention to 
gather enough to enable them to pass 
examinations. I was treated asa “greasy 
grind" and an "outsider" and not in- 
frequently was insulted. 


THE second fall of my college course 
was interesting. Father had paid me 
forty dollars a month (hand’s wages) and 
had credited me with twenty dollars a 
month extra for acting as foreman and 
running the farm during an illness that 
had prostrated him early in the summer. 
The fact that I made a deal whereby he 
profited nearly eight hundred dollars 
above expectations was not counted. 
Besides, I had turned a little deal on my 
own account and had made a couple of 
hundred dollars over my wages, so I was 
"flush." For a week or more before re- 
turning to school I had been thinking and 
had about decided to cut loose and have 
a good time during my last three or four 
months. I had argued with myself 
whether or not I had the right to spend 
so much money unnecessarily and had 
decided that, in this instance at least, I 
had the right, as I had earned it and as, 
in all probability, I never would have 
such an opportunity for enjoyment again. 

Probably I would have gone in for a 
semester of “fun” but for an occurrence 
on the evening that I registered. A 
student committee waited upon me and 
coolly stated that they had put me down 
for twenty-five dollars to promote athletics 
that fall. I declined to contribute, rather 
curtly, being irritated by the form in 
which they put the case. The head of 
the committee was the son of a man who 
lived in the city nearest us. I told him 
I could not afford to give twenty-five 
dollars and that he could not either, as 
I knew his father and sisters were making 
sacrifices to give him a college career. 
He grew angry and called me a “cheap 
skate” and a “tight wad.” I was angry 
enough to knock him down but strove to 
hold my temper. 
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“Oh, let him alone," said one very 
decent fellow who, I learned later, was a 
rich man's son. “If a man feels he can- 
not afford a thing we ought not to insist." 


"His dad is one of the richest old 
skinflints in our county," said my 
neighbor. “Hes just stingy.” 


“Id rather be stingy than ask my 
sisters to give up their summer vacations 
to furnish me money to bluff with," I 
retorted hotly. 

The refusal hurt me in the eyes of many 
students and I was cut frequently. I 
had partial revenge. The football team 
made a bad start that fall. It was a 
fraternity affair, most of the players 
being picked because of their society 
standing, each "frat" pushing one or 
more candidates. It lost a couple of 
games to smaller colleges and the cry 
“Rally to Alma Mater" was raised. I 
was big and strong and when the call 
came I went out to practice, finding that 
the hours did not conflict with my work. 
I played all season and they made quite 
a fuss over me toward the end, but when 
I refused to come back the following fall 
and waste a year in order to play football 
they talked as if I had robbed the uni- 


versity. 


I RETURNED from school expecting 
to take up the reins and run the farm. 
Father had been ill and unable to manage 
it, and the help was imposing upon him. 
With my newly acquired ideas on farm- 
ing I took charge, and in two years made 
it the biggest success it ever had been. I 
had not said a word to Father regarding 
pay for my services, considering it my 
duty to work regardless of recompense 
during his illness. I was contented and 
had no thought further than to continue 
operating the farm, supporting Mother 
and the girls and Father, who died dur- 
ing that summer. I handled all moneys 
and transacted all business, paying my- 
self the wages he had fixed two years 
before. 

When the estate was inventoried and 
his will read we found he had bequeathed 
the farm and $4,000 to Mother, to go to 
the girls at Mother’s death, $500 to each 
of the girls when they married, and 
$1,500 to each boy, with an additional 
$1,000 for me for services rendered. Ben 
and Bob were not satished with the 
arrangement and talked to Mother about 
selling the place, but I threatened to 
fight. They accused me of unduly in- 
fluencing Father to give me $1,000 ad- 
ditional. This made me angry. If there 
is one thing more than another I hate it 
is to see families squabbling over money 
" bequeathed to them. 

The $1,000 additional was the cause of 
my doing a foolish thing. I decided to 
take a vacation and spend it all. I took 
the vacation that fall after the farm work 
was well in hand. I spent money for 
clothes until the neighborhood gossiped 
that I was going to get married. Then 
I took the $1,000, went to New York and 
spent it in just seventeen days, drawing 
on my own funds for return tickets. I 
seldom have been as uncomfortable in 
my life. Every time I wasted a ten- 
dollar bill I saw the foolishness of it. 
The dollar I most enjoyed spending was 
the last one of that thousand. 

It was childish, but I never regretted 
it, because up to that time I cherished 


a kind of feeling that possibly 1 was 
missing some pleasure by not spending 
money. I had at least proved to myself 
that money will not buy happiness, and 
the chief sensation was that of being a 
“sucker.” 

At twenty-five I was running the farm, 
making money, improving the soil, 
buildings and live stock, and expected 
to make it my life work. I had about 
six thousand dollars invested and in 
bank to show for my work and my sav- 
ing. Then my second sister married. 
Her husband owned a small piece of land 
adjoining ours. He was a good farmer 
and one of the few in our neighborhood 
willing to take up new ideas. For some 
time Í had wanted to buy his thirty-four 
acres to add to our farm, as ours seemed 


hotel. They went. 


Bob got in after midnight. 


a trifle too small and I though. 
handle more. He had been s. 
hopes of purchasing an adjoinir. 
acres. We talked the situatioi 
The two farms could be made to } 
returns—for one man; but con 
they did not need two men of our c 
to operate them. I volunteered t 
out. Mother objected and said i: 
unjust after I had worked so hard 
we overruled her and showed her it 
for the best. 


HE situation was rather a serious c 

for me. It was the best and mo 
economical plan, but rather hard on me 
I had not sufficient funds to purchase a 
paying farm for myself and knew little 
excepting to farm. I did not want to 


When they got ready to go to the park I decided to return to the 


He had spent almost 


all his money and before we reached home I let him have two dollars 
so Father would not discover that he had used some of the hog money 
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I cannot resist the impulse to spend money to make a child happy 


load myself down with a heavy mortgage 
and was not foolish enough to attempt 
going into new territory. I decided to 
wait until interest rates were lower and 
then to strive to buy within a short 
distance of the home place. 

While seeking a location I went to the 
big city nearest us to dispose of some 
stock of my own in order to leave the 
home farm clear to my brother-in-law, 
and I went to my old friend, the stock 
yards man who had employed my brother 
Bob, and frankly stated the case to him, 
asking his advice, explaining that my 
plans were to devote much of my time 
to stock raising. To my surprise he 
urged me to give up farming and offered 
me a position with a fair salary to take 
charge of his Western busiocas, bay cattle 
in Iowa, Nebraska, and Kansas, and at 
the same time to make crop reports from 
each district I visited. He had joined a 
big concern that operated in live stock 
in several cities and carried on a big grain 
business in Chicago. I told him I would 


take the position providing he paid a 
small salary and expenses for the crop 
reports and allowed me to buy live stock 
on commission instead of salary. Neither 
of us had any doubt of my ability to do 
the work, as my training and education 
had especially fitted me for it. 

So I quit farming. My first trip was 
five weeks, covering the western part of 
the Mississippi states, during which I 
talked to hundreds of farmers, made ex- 
haustive and accurate crop reports and 
bought little live stock, the condition of 
the cattle not suiting me. My em- 
ployer told me- not to be so particular 
sid that I was robbing myself. When 
he saw my expense account he at first 
frowned, then roared with laughter. Not 
counting transportation my expenses 
had been under two dollars and fifty cents 
a day, and when he found that on two 
short jumps I had ridden in day coaches 
to save sleeping car fares he told me I 
was foolish, that the firm expected me 
to spend money and to travel in comfort, 


and he advised me to get out and spend 
money with prospective sellers. I told 
him laughingly that I was stingy and 
expected to be quite as stingy with the 
firm's money as if it were my own; that 
spending money unnecessarily might 
account for the kicks I had heard from 
sellers about low prices and from meat 
buyers of the high ones. 

On the next trip I spent very little 
more money. I did. not buy drinks or 
cigars for men from whom I wanted to 
buy cattle regularly. That form of petty 
graft caused me to avoid persons who 
seemed to expect it. My theory was 
that a man small enough to expect that 
sort of thing was not a good man to deal 
with. I was there to buy live stock, to 
deal squarely and to treat my firm as 
well as I would have treated myself. If 
I gave a man a cigar or asked him to 
dine with me it was because I wanted to 
do it, and enjoyed him, or was interested 
in what he knew, and I charged these 
things to myself. There did not seem to 
be any reason for me to add three or 
four dollars to an expense account be- 
cause of a vicious custom that was un- 
businesslike, and I refused to do it. I 
sometimes entertained a customer, but 
never until after the business was finished. 
The firm wrote me that I would “queer” 
them with the producers. They dis- 
covered their mistake. The reliable men 
who once dealt with me generally were 
our consistent shippers, billing stuff to me 
even when I had not seen them in months. 


"TRUE; I achieved a reputation for 

stinginess that was remarkable. Rival 
buyers, seizing upon the chance, invented 
marvelous yarns about my stinginess. 
Nothing was too fantastic to attribute 
to me. At first I was annoyed at the 
laughs these tales raised, but pretty soon 
discovered that instead of hurting me 
they advertised me. The stock raisers, 
generally honest and hearty fellows, 
laughed over the stories, and when they 
discovered that, in addition to my repu- 
tation for stinginess, I dealt honestly 
with clients and insisted upon the firm 
treating them properly on claims, weight 
losses, extra trackage and such things, 
they defended me, and my business in- 
creased. They may not have liked me, 
but they respected me. I was making 
good money, and saving. Inside of 
three years I could get corn-fed cattle in 
Iowa while other buyers were unable to 
get full supplies and were bringing in 
inferior stuff. 

It is an odd thing, even to me, that I 
cannot up to this day spend even a dime 
wastefully and not feel a keen regret, yet 
it causes me little disturbance to part 
with large sums. When my brother Ben 
came a cropper in a reckless investment 
I handed him two thousand dollars with- 
out a sense of having given away any- 
thing valuable. The hice is I do not love 
money for itself—I am not miserly. It 
is chronic objection to waste that makes 
me stingy. - 


TINGINESS brought its own reward. 

The firm with which I was connected 
became involved in financial difficulties * 
after I had been with it for five years. The 
directors met, voted a big assessment 
and dropped half a dozen officials who 
had caused the trouble by their wasteful 
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methods. My old friend was made chair- 
man of the new board. My first inti- 
mation of the trouble was when I was 
called off the road and offered the general 
manager's position. They had heard of my 
reputation for stinginess, and they wanted 
a stingy man to straighten things out. 


I take the next two years as proof of 


my assertion that stinginess may be the 
cure for the high cost of living. By 
mere stoppage of the useless spending 
of money I cut the operating expenses 
of the buying end of the concern nearly 
sixteen per cent. By the same method 
I reduced selling expenses almost as 
much. This in two years without reduc- 
ing a salary or cutting the working force. 
In the third year expenses in both de- 
partments showed a slightly larger de- 
cline, although the volume of buying and 
selling increased nearly six per cent. 

increased some salaries and employed 
additional workers, yet showed nearly 
fifteen per cent. increase in profits over 
the year preceding the near disaster. 
The directors voted me a small stock 
bonus and permitted me to buy some 
more stock at inside figures, and I was 
growing rich. In the twelve years since 
that time I have grown rich. I have 
more money than I ever dreamed of 
possessing. Possession. of money alone 
has not brought me happiness. Saving 
has given me more pleasure than getting. 
I enjoy saving a dollar by denying my- 
self something that is not necessary. 
Most of the things we think we want are 
merely passing fancies; in a few days we 


Sisters, sisters, fingers clinging, 

no march can be too long 

That is set to children singing; 
Unborn children that shall be, 


Ds your feet to the marching song, 
> 


have forgotten we ever wanted them, or 
have wearied of possessing them. 

Possibly you may wonder if I have 
any extravagances at all You may 
laugh at my confession of two marked 
weaknesses. I cannot resist the im- 
pulse to spend money to make a child 
happy. Somehow it seems fitting that 
a child should have what it wants. The 
other extravagance is shoes. I spend 
more money for shoes than for all the 
rest of my clothing. I believe that is a 
result of my early training. When a 
boy on the farm it seemed to me my feet 
always hurt, and the suffering from 
wearing the heavy, miserably shaped 
brogans was unspeakable. I am re- 
paying my feet for all they suffered then. 

| belong to two rather expensive clubs, 
but did not join them until satisfied that 
membership was a good investment and 
a comfort socially. I did not buy an 
automobile until tt became necessary as 
a time saver. 


[ MARRIED years ago the girl who 
rode to school with me as a boy. We 
have a beautiful home, good books, and 
the best of everything we need. We 
have a reputation socially of being stingy, 
principally because we will not spend 
money for show, or to entertain persons 
for whom we care nothing and who care 
nothing for us. We enjoy entertaining 
persons we like and spare nothing on 
such occasions. When we travel we 
have the best of everything. For years 
I cherished resentment against tipping 


The Marching 


By Mary Carolyn Davies 


To the stars, 
To the stars! 


Through our weary marching, free! 


We have been 
(Hear our cry!) 
Shut within 
Towers high; 
By whose hands 


Who can know? 


Burst the bands! 
On we go! 


and refused to give tips. N 

the system good in some re: 
tip for service received, and 

cause it is the custom. For bet 
tion, better service, and saving 
tip a servant just as I would in: 
pay of a faithful employee 
service is bad the servitor get: 

One thing that has worrie 
whether or not my stinginess wi 
our two boys. Their ideas are 
imitations of mine, although the . 
is inclined to love money rather t 
love saving it. A few weeks ago I ga 
them an object lesson, showing them t. 
firm's accounts and explaining them. 

“Here,” I said, “is an item showing 
that Mr. R. spent $86 entertaining cus- 
tomers in three days. He has charged 
the firm $26 and has charged $60 against 
his personal account.” 

“Why?” they asked. 

“Either he is honest, or afraid the firm 
will object. He probably calculated he 
could have furnished all necessary enter- 
tainment for $26 and that the additional 
$60 should be charged to himself." 

"Why did he spend the $60?" asked 
one of the boys. j 

“Why,” I asked in reply, “do not men 
and women apply business principles to 
their private as well as to their business 
dealings?" 

“Maybe,” said the younger boy, “he 
got $60 worth of fun out of it." 

There may be those who get $60 worth 
of “fun” out if it, but is it better than 
being stingy? i 


We have burst our age-old bars, 
And our feet are glad to be 
Free, free, free, free! ' 


Long the fight, sweet the goal! 
Each one holds and molds her soul; 
Each one takes and makes her life, 
Child, mother, maid, wife, 

As her dream was so is she— 

Free, free, free, free! l 

Swift and glad, sweet and slow, 

On we go, on we go! l 
Where the homes or markets be, 
Free, free, free, free! 


Comrades of the men we love, 


Neither lower, nor above. 
Gods they are not, 

Nor are we... 
Men and women, 

Free, free! 


Freely taking, freely giving; 

Glad with love, and love of living. 
Shoulders touching, fingers clinging, 
On we press, with laughter winging 


So the stifling veil we tore, 

So we broke the heavy door, 

That our dreams might prevail. 
Why need we door or veil? 

Fettered hearts can only fear, 
Fettered hands no worlds can rear . 
Here the liberty we sought; 

See the work a dream hath wrought! 
Worlds may wither, we shall be 
Free! Free! Free! Free! 


Seeing America 


Letters From the Field 


i By RAY STANNARD BAKER 
| The New C hicago and Its Progressive People 


4 RRIVING in Chicago, one of the 
first men I went to see was 
an old-time friend, Dr. W. A. 
Evans. Heis one of the most 
engaging personalities I 
know—and one of the most useful men in 
all Chicago. He has a little cramped back 
office up-stairs in the Tribune building, and 
every morning occupies a part of the edi- 
torial page of that newspaper telling Chi- 
cago how to keep well. It is not merely 
the advice of a well-schooled physician 
but, what most ailing people desire far 
more, the sound counsel of a broad- 
minded, genial, and thoughtful man. 
Doctor Evans knows that his fellow-men 
have hearts and souls and a moral life, as 
well as a material body and a physical 
being. One morning while I was in 
Chicago he devoted a portion of his 
columns to a lively account of how he 
had come to read Arnold Bennett’s little 
book, “The Human Machine,” commend- 
ing it highly and advising those of his 
readers who wished really to learn some- 
thing of the art of life to get the book at 
once, and not only read it but study it. 
On the same morning, about ten o'clock, 
I stepped into McClurg’s great book 
store, and in the few minutes that I was 
there I saw two different men rush in 
and heard them ask for “The Human 
Machine”—as though they required it 
immediately in their business. 


WHICH shows, among other things, 
that Doctor Evans has earnest readers 
and that some people in Chicago want to 
know how to operate human machines as 
well as machines of other kinds. 

Under the last city administration in 
Chicago Doctor Evans was commissioner 
of public health, and in the comparatively 

short term of hisserv- 


TEACHING : : 
THEM HOW ice made public health 
TO KEEP WELL amore vital and posi- 


tive issue in Chicago 
than ever before. The typical health of- 
ficial looks upon his duties as chiefly re- 
pressive: he entertains the old idea that 
people may be punished into good be- 
avior. Heisforever shutting things up, 
ordering people out, arresting and prose- 
cuting! 


BUT Doctor Evans brought to his work 
a new idea. While he continued to 
pursue violators of the law—his campaign 
against dealers in impure milk is still talked 
about—he saw that the only sound basis 
for public health was a wide understanding 
by the people themselves of the common 
rules of health. He had the soundly demo- 
cratic idea that itis better to convince and 
educate people than it is to drive them. 
Accordingly he started a service of bul- 
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letins published in various of the babel 
of languages spoken in Chicago, telling 
in the simplest way how tuberculosis 
should be dealt with, how mothers might 
provide good milk for their children, 
showing the dangers of poor food, bad 
drinking water, quack medicines. A 
great range of subjects was thus covered 
and the bulletins had the widest possible 
circulation. It was a real campaign of 
education; and so favorable were the 
results that when he quitted his public 
post Doctor Evans decided to devote his 
entire time to spreading the gospel of. how 


to keep well. 
] SAID that Doctor Evans is an engaging 

personality. Well, he is. He has a 
capacity for drawing interesting people 
around him: he likes a story, especially a 
Southern negro story, as well as any man 
I know, and he can make a first-rate 
speech. He is a Southerner by birth, 
born in Alabama, educated at the Agri- 
cultural College of Mississippi, with med- 
ical courses at Tulane University and the 
University of Illinois. His speech be- 
trays his Southern origin. 

soon found that Doctor Evans was an 
ardent "' bull-mooser "—indeed, one of the 
leaders of the party in Illinois, —and he 
invited me to go with him to luncheon at 
the new Chicago Progressive Club. Now 
this fitted in exactly with my plans, for I 
wanted to know something about the 
condition of the Progressive Party. Was 
it progressing? Or was it about to fade 
away, be amalgamated out of existence, 
as some of the Eastern newspapers were 
so confidently predicting? 

What I found surprised me very much. 
When we approached the club-rooms I 
saw a man and a woman on the sidewalk 

distributing circulars 


MEN AND WOM- inviti 
MEN AND WOM- and inviting the pub- 
TOGETHER lic to a noon meetin 


in a vacant store. 
man and a woman. Inside, the meeting was 
in full blast, a capacity audience, about a 
third of whom were women. The first vivid 
impression I had was the resemblance of 
the meeting to an old-fashioned revival. 
There was something of the same ardor in 
the tones of the speakers and something 
ot the same fervor of response among those 
who occupied the "amen" pews. A man 
was discussing the child-labor plank in the 
Progressive platform—a man who knew 
what he was talking about, for statistics 
rolled from him in a torrent. He was 
followed by a woman, who made as stimu- 
lating a short speech on woman suffrage 
as I have heard recently. Other speakers 
followed in quick succession and the 
audience, while constantly changing, 
filled the store during all of the noon hour. 


Now there were two or three surprising 
things about this political revival meeting. 
In the first place, no campaign of any kind 
was on in Chicago or in filinois, and in no 
one of the speeches did I hear a single 
reference to any candidate. It was a 
solid discussion of issues and ideas. And 
yet it attracted the crowd. I wonder, 
are people beginning to be soundly inter- 
ested in issues and ideas? The Progres- 
sives say they are, so do the Socialists— 
and pursue the strange course of running 
their campaigns right through the year, 
whether there is anybody to elect or 
not. 

Another thing struck me strongly in 
this meeting. Ln was the first. political 
gathering I ever saw where both men and 
women were gathered together on an 
equal footing. I have seen women at 
political meetings before, but as spec- 
tators, as ornaments, but both here and 
at the club they gave the impression of 
being entirely at home. They were bear- 
ing their part of the labor of the cam- 
paign. ell, they vote in Illinois! 


OR EVANS told me that these 
noon meetings were only a part ot the 
program of campaign. What is called a 
Civic Forum is conducted every Monday 
evening for those who are a little more 
deeply interested than the street crowd 
which is gathered in at noon revivals. 
Doctor Evans himself is the leader of this 
enterprise. Only one plank of the plat- 
form—as housing, minimum wage, woman 
suffrage—is presented at each meeting. 
The leader talks for twenty minutes, and 
then there is an open discussion. These 
meetings, the object of which is wholly 
educative, I understand, have been highly 
successful. 

I was again surprised when we reached 
the club, which occupies an entire floor 
in the building above the store where the 

noon meetings are 


THE CLUB H 
Gris ew held. How different 
POLITICS it was from the old- 
fashioned political 
club! You remember the sort—a long, 


half-dark room rented for two months 
before election, with lithographs of can- 
didates on the wall, cigar stubs on the 
floor, and during the daytime a group of 
old ward war-horses gathered around the 
stove (if there was a stove!) and discussing 
how they could get in Foley's crowd to 
vote for Billy, or prevent the Murphy 
gang from double-crossing Jim. 


QN THE first day that I visited the Pro- 
ressive Club there was nothing special 
on foot, and yet every seat at the tables 
was occupied, and I should say that fully a 
third of those who came there to luncheon 
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were women. The club has indeed had a 
phenomenal growth. It began in Decem- 
ber, 1912, with seven members; by Feb- 
ruary it had four hundred members, and 
at the time of my visit it had over a 
thousand members. From what I saw 
upon this occasion with Doctor Evans, 
as well as upon the next day, when there 
was a more formal luncheon at the club 
given in honor of Mr. Ickes, the state 
chairman, several things impressed me: 
The absence of the old type of politician 
was notable. Apparently a wholly new 
class of men—and women-— have been at- 
tracted to active political participation— 
young men especially. The group as a 
whole was young, young doctors, lawyers, 
architects, business men, ministers, social 
workers. If the Progressive Party has 
succeeded in doing nothing else, it has 
tapped new resources of political interest— 
brought in groups of vital men who have 
not hitherto taken any active part in 
politics. 


[ THINK I was most interested in the 
women leaders to whom Doctor Evans 
presented me. It seemed new and strange 
to have women in a political club—and 
yet in a club of this character puer 
natural and appropriate. For what were 
they discussing? Why, child labor, hous- 
ing, eugenics, sanitation — and upon 
all these subjects women are as much 
interested as men. The sanest talk I 
heard upon some of the social, planks of 
the Progressive platform was in discussions 
by women who, through work in settle- 
ments or in other public ways, have arrived 
at sound knowledge and wise opinions. I 
began to think the question of the future 
for the political party is not how it will get 
along with the women, but how it will 
get along without them. 

The fact is, here in Chicago as well as 
elsewhere in the country, a process of 
revaluation of women is going forward. 

That is what is meant 


TAKING aua: 
SACK OF by the feminist 
WOMEN movement. Women 


are revaluing them- 
selves, finding within themselves new 
and hitherto unused sources of power: 
and they are now being rapidly revalued 
by society. In two political parties, the 
Socialist and Progressive, they are already 
accepted upon an equal basis with men. 
In Chicago nearly all of the ablest and 
most active women, led by Miss Addams, 
have affiliated themselves with the Pro- 
gressives. 


ONE of the most interesting and lively 
of the women I met was Mrs. Funk— 
one of the leaders who engineered the wom- 
an suffrage bill through the legislature 
last winter. Mrs. Funk is a little woman 
and slight, not five feet tall, I think, with 
snapping dark eyes and a firm chin. She 
makes a good short political speech—clear, 
sharp, witty, logical. And that she has 
first-rate political ability no one can doubt 
who heard the story of the campaign at 
Springfield. 

“You think, then, that a majority of 
the women of Illinois are really interested 
in politics?” I asked her. 

“That depends on what you mean by 
politics,” she said, “whether you mean 
the old style of politics or the new style. 
Women are not interested in the old boss 
kind of politics with its secret meetings 


and corrupt deals and meaningless election 
of men to petty offices; but in the new 
politics they are interested.” 

"What do you mean by the new 
politics?" 

'" Why— practical politics—practical in 
the old-fashioned, honest sense. Women 
are practical and concrete in their inter- 
ests. I'll tell you what I mean. Not 
long ago one of the newspapers sent out a 
reporter to poll two city blocks and ask 
the women who lived there if they were 
interested in politics and wanted to vote. 


i HAT didshefind? Shefoundalarge 

proportion of them denying that they 
were interested in politics and asserting 
that they did not care to vote. She came 
to, me quite triumphant. But I said to 
her: ‘Are you sure, when you put your 
questions, that these women knew what 
you were talking about? Go back now 
and ask them these questions: 

“‘Do you want a contagion hospital 
for scarlet fever in Chicago? 

**Do you want the dead horse left in 
your alley? 

“‘ Do you want a saloon in your block? 

“‘Do you want more and better 
schools for your children? 

“*Do you want immature children 
injured by excessive labor?' 

“I said to the reporter that I thought 
she would get some entirely different 
answers if she asked these questions. 
She replied: ‘Of course, those things!’ 
‘Well,’ I said, ‘those things are politics— 
the new politics When women find 
that there is something practical to ac- 
complish and that the real issues are not 
smudged over in hazy platforms, you will 
find no lack of interest on their part in 
public affairs. The fact is a great class 
of cultivated women in America are per- 
ishing of ennui. They have been as well 
educated as men, and they want real 
interests, real enthusiasms, a real part of 
the larger work of the world to do." 


I CAME away from the Progressive Club 
feeling that if the women of Illinois do 
not rise to their new responsibilities it will 
not be for the lack of able leadership. 

I talked with many of the leaders I 
met at the club, and found them all 
sanguine, pleased with the situation in 


Illinois. In the last 
WESTERN i 
WESTERN ves Election they secured 
SANGUINE twenty-six members 


in the lower house of 
the legislature and two senators, and in 
Chicago they elected five county com- 
missioners. They are planning to put 
forward a full ticket at the next election 
and to make a fight all along the lines. 
The idea of a compromise with the Repub- 
lican Party, or an amalgamation, was 
scoffed at by every man I talked with. 


I HAD the same expression from leaders 
in other states, Minnesota and lowa 
especially, and the situation in Kansas is 
set forth in a letter which I have received 
recently from my friend William Allen 
White, part of which follows: 


“Out West there is nothing," he says, “in 
the get-together movement. We were pre- 
vented by our laws from having a state ticket 
in Kansas and used the Republican organiza- 
tion, which as Progressive Republicans we had 
captured in the primary. This winter we took 
the organization formally into the Progressive 


Party—state chairman, secre 

committee and 80 out of 105 co 
We filled out our organization 
counties, and I don’t know one 
left us.” 


I was much interested in 
opinion of the leaders in Ch 
elsewhere) as to the future of t. 

“Who is likely to be the no; 
president in 1916?" I asked. 

“Why, Roosevelt" or “The C 
of course," was the almost unifor, 
sponse. Some sa 
with the enthusi 
of personal devotic 
others as a foregone conclusion not to Ł 
escaped, but they all said it. 

“In case Roosevelt should be eliminated 
in some unexpected way, who is the next 
most likely leader?" I inquired. 


T9 THIS I had a variety of answers. I 
should say the weight of opinion was : 
in favor of His Johnson of California. 
Several favored Beveridge of Indiana, and 
one or two looked bopehully to some such 
man as Bird of Massachusetts, who could 
command a strong following in the Eastern 
centers of population. Quite a number of 
Progressives, however, told me that they 
were not especially interested in the cam- 
paign of 1916, for they deemed it almost 
inevitable that Wilson would seek and 
obtain a reélection. Wilson is in high 
favor all through the West. Unlike Taft, 
who began to lose public confidence from 
the moment of his inauguration, Wilson 
has steadily gained. He is stronger to-day 
than ever he was. 

I found that two more or less antago- 
nistic groups are developing in the Pro- 
gressive Party. It would hardly do to 
call them factions, for they are not yet 
strongly belligerent, but the line of cleav- 
age is plain. They are the same sort of 
groups or factions that develop in every 
radical party: they are apparent to-day 
among ake Socialists. One group is mainly 
interested in the thing to be accom- 
plished—the principles and issues; and they 
want to lay a broad and strong foundation 
for their work. The other group is main- 
ly interested in the method of accom- 
plishing the desired results—it emphasizes 
organization, is keenly political and, like 
the old parties, measures success by the 
number of men actually elected to office. 


THE first are the idealists, the second the 
politicians: and the line between the 
two is strongly marked in the Progressive 
Party. While I was in the West there 
was a lively tussle in Illinois between the 
idealistic group led by Raymond Robbins 
and the political-organization group. The 
idealists won. In the national party the 
line of cleavage is also plain. Leaders 
trained in the old political school—like 
Walter Brown and Dan Hanna of Ohio 
and Beveridge of Indiana, are eager for 
quick results and desire a strong, central- 
ized, highly efficient political organization. 
Other leaders, like Miss Addams, Gifford 
Pinchot, William Allen White, Miss Kel- 
lor and, indeed, the whole group of social 
reformers who have come into the party, 
are for the careful study of social and 
economic questions as a basis for political 
action, and the solid education of the 
public on the principles involved. As 
usual, it is not quite possible to place 
Colonel Roosevelt with either group. 
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a great proportion of the 

party leadership, in- 

s terested more deeply 
EC- : 

OND in the success of the 

principles involved 

ining elections, is thus ex- 

William Allen White in thc 

auy referred to: 


vement is not in its '56 nor in its '60. 

ig in the forties as near as I can guess. 

; come into power—if at all as a party— 

= twenties. But perhaps we shall not 

z into power at all as the Progressive Party. 

mow no leader who cares much one way or 
other. What we have done is to set America 

, thinking of altruism in politics, to considering 
justice before prosperity, and to change defi- 


nitely the trend of American political thought ` 


from an egotistic philosophy to an altruistic 
philosophy. Our leaders are for the most part 


glad we did not win last year. Victory in 1912 
would have been a calamity. We would not 
have made good. We should have injured our 
cause by getting ahead of public sentiment . .. . 
Whether or not we shall sow for the Socialists 
to reap I don't know. I don't care. But I do 
know we are sowing good seed. 


This much is certain: Both of the old 
parties, while they maintain compact 
organizations, become more or less som- 
nolent between campaigns; indeed, neither 
has any well-organized machinery for 
the education and enlightenment of the 
public upon the principles which they 
stand for. But in both the Progressive 
and Socialist parties the educative idea 
is uppermost: their campaigns are con- 
stant, and the work is being done without 
immediate hope of either offices or honor. 

I greatly enjoyed my short visit in 


Chicago. Chicago has a tone and a tang 
all its own, and very different from either 
New York or Boston. There is some- 
thing big, grim, workaday about it; and 
compared with New York it is younger in 
spirit, more serious, more in earnest. In 
the midst of their smoke and confusion the 
people are dreaming of wonderful parks 
and beautiful public buildings and new 
methods of transportation. "The spirit 
of the city is much changed since I lived 
there fifteen years ago. At that time 
there had been no awakening; the city 
was still engaged in a primordial struggle 
with the raw elements of life. The other 
day, walking down the new park on the 
lake front, I had a curious deep impression 
that this city was become a Person, that 
it was pausing for a moment, the sledge 
of its industry raised in air, to look up 
with wonder at the stars. 


Why Not Send Goethals 
and His Veterans? 


N HIS recent report to President Wilson, Secretary 

Lane of the Interior Department has outlined a 

public work greater by far than the construction of 
the Panama Canal. 


It is a bold proposition, calculated to take hold upon 
the imagination of the American people. He asks 
nothing less than the development as a public work of 
the vast territory of Alaska—the building of roads and 
railroads, the opening of mines, the founding of agri- 
culture. 

Here is a territory one fifth the size of the United 
States with less than forty thousand white inhabitants, 
less than one thousand miles of roads and only frag- 
ments of railroads. Part of the territory has as kindly 
a climate as Stockholm or St. Petersburg and there are 
50,000,000 acres that will make homes for a people as 
sturdy as those of New England. It will not only 
support a large agricultural population but it has min- 
eral wealth of untold value, great forests awaiting the 
lumberman, and rich fisheries. 


The people of the United States have already de- 
clared positively that this virgin territory shall not be 
wastefully and greedily exploited by the private monop- 
olist. 


* We abruptly closed opportunities to the monopo- 
list,” says Secretary Lane, “but did not open them to 
the developer." 

He now asks immediate action. He asks that ade- 
quate governmental machinery be devised to do the 
work. He suggests a board of commissioners to assume 
complete charge of all the affairs of the Territory, with 
power to develop its resources on the broadest scale. 


Five years ago this scheme would have seemed 
Utopian in the extreme. There has been a tradition in 


America, long sedulously fostered, that government 
work is of necessity wasteful, inefficient, scandalously 
slow. And under the old system of spoils-politics there 
was no little justification for this view. 


. But the Panama Canal has been constructed. We 
went into that enterprise like an inexperienced boy, 
unaware of our own strength; we are coming out of it 
with a new understanding of the meaning of public 
work and a new confidence in our ability as a nation to 
engage in it. The canal will not only be finished nearly 
a year before it was promised and save from eight million 
to ten million dollars of its estimated cost, but it will 
set a unique standard of economy, efficiency, honesty, 
humanitarianism. We have discovered hitherto un- 
known human resources in the form of state-minded 
leadership—Goethals, Gorgas, Sibert, Gaillard, Hodges, 
Rousseau, are examples—out of which has been devel- 
oped a superb machine for public service. 


This year the veterans of Panama, having won 4 
victory in a new kind of warfare, will be prepared for 
new conquests. Why not maintain this superb machine 
as a national asset? Why not turn the power that has 
conquered Panama to the conquest of Alaska? Why 
not give Goethals and his men command of this new 
work for the people? 


We must not stop with a single shining object lesson; 
for the only sound result of doing a great deed is that it 
commits us to the doing of still greater ones. We have 
organized, at last, an Army of Peace, we have found “the 
moral equivalent for war.” We are ready as a nation 
for still more ambitious conquests of the forces of na- 
ture. Let us then march our veterans from the tropics 
to the poles. Let Goethals command. Let the nation 
fight the battle. 


Education Made Agreeable 


By STEPHEN LEACOCK 
Illustrations by J. NORMAN LYND 


FEW days ago during a pause 

in one of my college lectures 

(my class being asleep) I sat 

reading Draper’s “Intellectual 

Development of Europe.” Quite sud- 
denly I came upon this sentence: 

“Erastosthenes cast everything he 
wished to teach into poetry. By this means 
he made it attractive, and he was able to 
spread his system all over Asia Minor." 

This came to me with a shock of an 
intellectual discovery. I saw at once how 
I could spread my system, or parts of it, 
over the United States and Canada. To 
make education attractive! There it is! 
To call in the help of poetry, of music, of. 
grand opera, if need be, to aid in teach- 
ing the dry subjects of a college classroom. 

set to work at once on the project, 
and already I have enough results to 
revolutionize education. 

In the first place, I have compounded 
a blend of modern poetry and mathe- 
matics which retains all the romance of 
the latter and loses none of the dry ac- 
curacy of the former. Here is an example: 

The poem of 
LORD ULLIN’S DAUGHTER 
expressed as 

A PROBLEM IN TRIGONOMETRY 


Introduction: A party of three per- 
sons, a Scotch nobleman, a young lady, 


and an elderly boatman stand on the 
banks of a river (R) which, for private 
reasons, they desire to cross. Their only 
means of transport is a boat of which the 
boatman, if squared, is able to row at a 
rate proportional to the square of the 
distance. The boat, however, has a leak 
(S) through which a quantity of water 
passes sufhcient to sink it after traversing 
an indeterminate distance (D). Given 
the square of the boatman and the 
mean situation of all concerned, to find 
whether the boat will pass the river safely 
or will sink. 


A chieftain, to the Highlands bound, 
Cries, “ Boatman, do not tarry! 

And I'll give thee a silver pound 
To row us o'er the ferry." 

[Before them raged the angry tide 
X*4-Y from side to side.] 


Out spoke the hardy Highland wight, 
“Tl go, my chief—I'm ready;— 
It is not for your silver bright 
But for your winsome lady." 


_ [And yet he seemed to nianifest 


A certain hesitation; 
His head was sunk upon his breast 
In puzzled calculation.] 


“Suppose the river X--Y 
And call the distance Q, 
Then dare we thus the gods defy? 
I think we dare, don't you? 
Our floating power expressed in words 


Is X+” 


“O haste thee, haste,” the lady cries, 
“Though tempests round us gather, 
I'll face the raging of the skies 
But please cut out the Algebra." 


The boat has left the stormy shore (S), 
A stormy C before her,— 

C,C,C;C,,— 
The tempest gathers o’er her; 

The thunder rolls, the lightnings smite 'em 
And the rain falls ad infinitum. 


In vain the aged boatman strains, 

His heaving sides reveal his pains; 
The angry water gains apace 

Both of his sides and half his base, 
Till, as he sits, he seems to lose 

The square of his hypotenuse. 


` The boat advanced to X+2, 


Lord Ullin reached the fixed point Q,— 
Then the boat sank from human eye, 


OY, OY’, OGY! 
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But this is only a sample of what can 
be done. I have realized that all our 
technical books are written and presented 
in too dry a fashion. They don't make 
the most of themselves. Very often the 
situation implied is intensely sensational 
and, if set out after the fashion of an 
up-to-date newspaper, would be wonder- 
fully effective. 


HERE for example, you have Euclid 
writing in a perfectly prosaic way, all 
in small type, suchan item asthefollowing: 
‘A perpendicular is let fall on a line BC 
SO as to bisect it at the point C, etc., etc.'— 
just as if it were the most ordinary 
occurrence in the world. Every newspaper 
man will see at once that it ought to be 
set up thus: 


AWFUL CATASTROPHE 
PERPENDICULAR FALLS HEADLONG 
ON A GIVEN POINT 
The Line at C said to be completely bi- 
sected. President of the Line makes 
Statement, etc., etc., etc. 


But I am not contenting myself with 
merely describing my system. I am put- 
ting it to the test. lam preparing a new 
and very special edition of my friend 
Professor Daniel Murray’s work on the 
Calculus. This is a book little known to 
the general public. I suppose one may 
say without exaggeration at outside of 
the classroom it is hardly read at all. 

Yet 1 venture to say that when my 
new edition is out it will be found on the 
tables of every cultivated home, and will 
be among the best sellers of the year. 
All that is needed is to give to this really 
monumental book the same chance that 
is given to every other work of fiction in 
the modern market. 

First of all, I wrap it in what is called 
technically a jacket. This is of white 
enameled paper, and on it is a picture of 
a girl, a very pretty girl, in a summer 
dress and sunbonnet, sitting swinging on 


I wrap it in what is called technically 


a jacket. . . . on it is a picture of a girl, 
a very pretty girl in a summer dress 
sitting swinging in a cherry tree 


a bough of a cherry tree. Across the 
cover in big black letters are the words 


THE CALCULUS 


and beneath them the legend “the most 
daring book of the day." This, you will 
observe, is perfectly true. The reviewers 
of the mathematical journals when this 
book first came out agreed that '' Professor 
Murray's views on the Calculus were the 
most daring yet published." They said, 
too, that they hoped that the professor's 
unsound theories of infinitesimal recti- 
tude would not remain unchallenged. 
Yet the public somehow missed it all, 
and one of the most profitable scandals 
in the publishing trade was lost for the 
lack of a little business enterprise. 

My new edition will give this book its 
first real chance. 

I admit that the inside has to be 
altered—but not very much. The real 
basis of interest is there. The theories 
in the book are just as interesting as those 
raised in the modern novel. All that is 
needed is to adopt the device, familiar in 
novels, of clothing the theories in per- 
sonal form and putting the propositions 
advanced into the mouths of the charac- 
ters, instead of leaving them as unsup- 
ported statements of the author. Take 
for example Doctor Murray's beginning. 
It is very good,—anyone will admit it, — 
fascinatingly clever, but it lacks heart. 

It runs: 


If two magnitudes, one of which is deter- 
mined by a straight line and the other by a 
parabola, approach one another, the rectangle 
included by the revolution of each will be equal 
to the sum of a series of indeterminate rec- 
tangles. : 


Now this is—quite frankly—dull. The 
situation is there; the idea is good, and, 
whether one agrees or not, is at least as 
brilliantly original as even the best of 
our recent novels. But I find it necessary 
to alter the presentation of the plot a 
little bit. As I reédit it the opening of 
the Calculus runs thus: 


“ON a bright morning in June along 
a path gay with the opening efflores- 
cence of the hibiscus and. entangled at 
times with the wild blossoms of the con- 
volvulus, two magnitudes might have been 
seen approaching one another. The one 
magnitude, who held a tennis racket in 
his hand, carried himself with a beautiful 
erectness and moved with a firmness such 
as would have led Professor Murray to 
exclaim in despair, ‘Let it be granted 
that A. B. (for such was our hero's name) 
is a straight line.’ The other magnitude, 
which drew near with a step at once 
elusive and fascinating, revealed as she 
walked a figure so exquisite in its every 
curve as to call from her geometrical 
acquaintances the ecstatic exclamation, 
‘Let it be granted that M is a parabola!’” 

The beautiful magnitude of whom we 
have last spoken, bore on her arm as she 
walked, a tiny dog over which her fair 
head was bent in endearing caresses; 
indeed, such was her attention to the 
dog Vi (his full name was Velocity but 
he was called Vi for short) that her way- 
ward footsteps carried her not in a PUN 
line but in a direction so constantly 
changing as to lead that acute observer, 
Professor Murray, to the conclusion that 
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'"My goodness," said the second 
magnitude in alarm, “it’s M-A-M-A." 


her path could only be described by the 
amount of attraction ascribable to Vi. 

Guided thus along their respective 
paths, the two magnitudes presently met 
with such suddenness that they almost 
intersected. 

“I beg your pardon," said the first 
amitose very rigidly. 

“You ought to, indeed," said the 
second rather sulkily, "you've knocked 
Vi right out of my arms.’ 

She looked round despairingly for the 
little dog, which seemed to have disap- 
peared in the long grass. 

* Won't you please pick him up?" she 
pleaded. 

“Not exactly in my line, you know,” 
answered the other magnitude, “but I 
tell you what I'll do; if you'll stand still, 
perfectly still where you are, and let me 
take hold of your hand, I'll describe a 
circle!" 

“Oh, aren't you clever!” cried the girl, 
clapping her hands. “What a lovely 
idea! You describe a circle all around 
me, and then we'll look at every weeny 
bit of it and we'll be sure to find Vi—" 

She reached out her hand to the other 
magnitude, who clasped it with an 
assumed intensity sufficient to retain it. 

At this moment a third magnitude 
broke on the scene—a huge oblong, 
angular figure, very difficult to describe, 
came revolving toward them. 

“M,” it shouted, "Emily, what are 
you doing?" 

* My goodness," said the second mag- 
nitude in alarm, “it’s M-A-M-A." 

I may say that the second instalment 
of Doctor Murray's fascinating romance 
will appear in the next number of the “II- 


` luminated Bookworm,” the great adult- 


juvenile vehicle of the newer thought 
in which these theories of education are 
expounded further. 


American Gambling 
and Gamblers 


By HUGH S. FULLERTON 


Illustrated with Photographs 


AMBLERS are to the 

“sure-thing men" now in 

control of the business 

what the stock broker is 

to the get-rich-quick 
man. There are few real gamblers 
left. Like the buffalo, their race is 
extinct. A few find range in far 
places, retreating before the swarm 
of shrewd organizers. 

They were a romantic race and 
the few that remain to uphold the 
traditions of the craft are not with- 
out interest. Some have fallen so 
as to come into the employ of the 
organized gambling ring; some have 
specialized and grown rich catering 
to small groups of wealthy pa- 
trons, but their era is over. 

To me as a boy the gambler was 
an object of awed admiration that 
experience and closer acquaintance 
have failed to eradicate entirely. 
Their cool indifference to money 
values while playing is inconceiv- 
able. One of my first recollections 
is of seeing two gamblers sitting in 
the window of the hotel at home 
betting as to which sparrow on the 
fence across the street would be 
first to fly. In those days I did not 
understand that “velvet” is not real 
money or that these men were 
merely amusing themselves with 
other people’s money, temporarily 
in their custody. 


Where Every Boy Had to 
Learn Poker 


QUR town was rather a poor one, 
yet an extraordinary one from a 
gambling standpoint. Poker was 
considered a necessary part of a 
boy's education as a measure of 
self-defense. We turned out a num- 
ber of eminent gamblers, and even 
the "good" men, I fear, were quite as 
proud to boast that “Toothpick Ben" 
was a native as they were of the governors 
and senators we had sent forth. There 
was one old fellow who took a great 
liking to me, and during the summers 
we often fished together while he told me 
tales of the great poker games “on the 
river.” Four or five times a year he 
went away, down the river to New 
Orleans on the boats. He was a strikingly 
handsome man, low-voiced, pleasant, 
always perfectly dressed. He loved 
poker, but better even he loved fighting 
chickens. I was raising black hackles, 
and when he took six with him to New 
Orleans and wired me that they had won 
I was the envy of half the boys in town. 
He was my tutor in poker—yet always 
advising me against gambling. 


How They Prey 
Ufon One Another 


He must have taught me well, for one 
day our professor in mathematics at 
college was lecturing on choice and chance, 
and made the statement that a flush is 
harder to fill than is a straight open at 
both ends, therefore of higher value. I 

ermitted him to demonstrate it alge- 
Ee ieally. then contradicted, stating there 
were exceptions. He sarcastically re- 
quested me to demonstrate my “re- 
markable statement." I did. I showed 
him that in five-handed draw poker, with 
three men drawing to pairs, the chances 
were that there were three pairs jacks or 
better out, decreasing the chances of the 
person drawing to a straight of catching 
the top card of a high straight, and cor- 
respondingly making it more probable 
he would catch if the straight was a low 
one. Therefore sometimes a low straight 


is easier to catch than is a flush, 
and a high one harder. 

“The object of sending you to 
college to study mathematics," he 
said slowly, “is not evident.” 


Gambling ‘‘ Commercialized " 
and Organized 


AMBLERS play three games 

among themselves: draw poker, 
stud poker, and faro. These three 
are gamblers’ games; two because 
nerve, brains, and close study of 
human nature enter into them, and 
faro because the odds in favor of 
the bank are smaller than in any 
of the other recognized games of 
chance. The fact that faro is purely 
chance when dealt straight fasci- 
nates the gambler even more than 
it does the novice. 

The fact that faro and poker of all 
kinds have fallen into comparative 
disuse is proof that the old-time 
gambler is passing. The commer- 
cialization and organization of 
gambling, larger and surer percent- 
age of winnings, have made these 
games undesirable. The gamblers 
now in power need heavier percent- 
ages in their favor in order to meet 
expenses for graft and protection. 
Either they must resort to cheating 
or plain stealing, or entice their 
victims into games in which they 


practically have not a chance 
to win. 
“ Square" Gamblers all 


* Broke" 
THE old type of “square” 


gambler, who would only “cheat 

you honestly” is not needed. The 

virile personality of the head of 

the “house” no longer counts, and 

instead of relying upon an established 

reputation for “being straight" the 

“house,” taking a lesson from corpora- 

tions, hides its identity except in a few 
cases. 

The new order has driven the “square” 
gambler out. A few days ago I hunted 
up two men who have grown old in the 
business of playing their money against 
that of others, and together we made a 
list of forty men who twenty years ago 
were the "big" gamblers of the United 
States. Only five of them have money 
enough to entitle them to be considered 

amblers. Of the big race track gam- 
bles and bookmakers practically all are 
either dead or "broke." Of the Chicago 
crowd only one is prosperous. That one 
is Skakel, of Clock fame, who lives on his 
big ranch out in Iowa and comes into 
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Chicago occasionally to attend the 
funeral of some lodge brother or broken 
sport. A quiet, rather sad old man now, 
and all his rivals gone. Only two of the 
big ones are gambling now, and three are 
“dealing: bank” in far parts. One is in 
Europe, and one is “working the boats.” 

It seems to me that whatever defense 
may have existed for gambling died when 
the sentiment and romance went out of 
it and left it a matter of business or 
robbery. The old-time gambler was not 
a good man, nor a good citizen, according 
to the accepted standards; yet he lived 
by a standard of morals all his own. And 
the morals and ethics of the clan compare 
favorably with those of business men in 
America, nor do I think the proportion of 
scamps and crooks was any larger. 

Last winter I talked with my friend 
Moi Kee, a banker, merchant, and very 
wise man, asking him concerning the 
honesty of Chinese gamblers as com- 
pared with Japanese. 

“The chief trouble with the Nipponese, 
with whom I have few dealings," he said 
gravely, “is their imitativeness. They 
have taken their ideas 
of morality from your 
American financiers 
rather than from your 
gamblers.” 

Rather a new view, 
and food for thought. 

It is not my pur- 
pose to defend these 
men nor their busi- 
ness, but to give an 
idea of their peculiar 
code of morals. There 
are bad men among 
them, cold-blooded, 
wicked, unscrupulous, 
and they are, as a 
rule, held in check 
more through fear of 
losing caste in the es- 
teem of their own 
kind than by laws. 
A gambler is doomed 
among his own people if he violates 
the gamblers’ code of ethics: He must 
pay his debts when he has money and 
not ask for his dues if the debtor is 
in hard luck. He must deal fairly and 
play straight with other gamblers, no 
matter how he may “trim a sucker.” He 
must pay gambling debts at the first 
possible minute,. and never play a 
“marker” unless he has the money to 
settle. 

The code was copied largely from the 
code of the times when “gentlemen” 
thought it manly to risk the family 
jewels at dice and cards, and I believe 
the gambler adhered to it quite as closely 
as the "gentlemen" did. 


The Story of Hot Springs 
HoT SPRINGS, Arkansas, last spring 


was the scene of the last stand of the 
old-time gambler. Surrounded by the 
army of crooks and sure-thing men who 
have usurped their title and their busi- 
ness they. were driven out—probably 
never to return. 

It was my luck to be in Hot Springs in 
February when the end came. Closing 
Hot Springs has for fifteen years been one 
of the annual jokes, but this one was 
serious. It was the result of the crooked- 


ness of the new generation of gamblers; 
the closing following the open robbery of 
“suckers” by means of “wire tapping” 
and other confidence games. 

Hot Springs is a little city built in a 
canyon-like valley between the Hot and 
the Cold Mountains. A little river once 
flowed down it; but it was arched over, 
a boulevard placed through the valley, 
and the big hotels, the bathhouses and 
the gambling houses were built facing the 
boulevard. The Springs for fifty years has 
been one of the great health resorts of the 
country, the boiling waters and vapors 
from the Hot Mountain being alleged 
cures for certain blood diseases, par- 
ticularly frequent in the ‘sporting fra- 
ternity. The peculiar nature of the 
alleged cures attracted sporting people and 
gamblers from the first, and the town, 
being isolated in the Ozarks, became the 
hier gambling center of the country, 
especially during the winter and spring. 
It was the favorite resort of rich and 
“sporty” Southern planters, and the big 
gamblers flocked from all parts of the 
country to play with them. As the re- 
sort grew it became the custom of the 
hotel guests to gamble a little, just for 
the amusement of it, and the business of 
dealing for the guests, who perhaps never 
wagered a cent at home, caused the 
increase of population by the professional 
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“Tom” Taggart 
An undisputed political power in Indiana; 
proprietor of the principal hotel at French 
Lick, and of the famous ings. Formerly 
the gambling pavilion at French Lick was 
in what are now the hotel grounds and near 
the main building. At present the gambling 
is carried on in the town at '' Brown's." It 
is said that Mr. Taggart has no proprie- 
tary interest in “ Brown’s.” But only guests 
of the hotels are admitted; to le are 
rigorously excluded from the gambling rooms 


amblers. It was “gamblers’ gambling." 

e could see the owners of New York, 
Chicago, Saratoga, Memphis, St. Louis, 
New Orleans gambling houses at the 


‘Springs each season play against each 


other for high stakes. 

Eighteen years ago of five “clubs” in 
Hot Springs four were "straight" ac- 
cording to the gamblers themselves and 
the other was looked upon with scorn by 
them. 

I recall one night, just after the Fitz- 
simmons-Corbett fight at Carson, seeing 
a poker game at the Southern Club in 


which over sixty thousand dollars changed 
hands in two hours. Three of the players 
were professional gamblers, the other 
two were men who had won heavily on 
Fitzsimmons. In one pot a man named 
Reese won eleven thousand dollars on two 
large pairs, and the gambler who laid 
down his cards finally held three nine 
spots all the time. Of those five men not 
one was playing his own money. Every 
cent in thé game had been won from 
others. 


Politics and ‘‘ Business " Worked for 
* the Game" 


POLITICs and gambling, from the ear- 

liest days, were closely allied. Whether 
gambling flourished or waned depended 
largely upon the candidate for sheriff. 
So long as it merely was a fight to see 
which candidate for sheriff favored a 
certain faction of the gamblers it made 
little difference, but the Springs was 
getting a higher grade of citizens and a 
“decent” element commenced to grow. 
Periodically the authorities closed the 
gambling houses, and after a time a new 

asis of opening was arranged. 

For twenty years it has been a tale of 
graft, bloodshed and factional wars. 
The gamblers un- 
doubtedly paid large 
sums of money for 
"protection" which 
failed to protect, and 
which seldom could 
be relied upon for any 
length of time. I stood 
once in the window of 
the Arkansas Club 
and watched in the 
street below a des- 
perate battle which 
ended with three men 
on the ground as the 
smoke cleared away, 
all over charges grow- 
ing out of gambling 
protection. 

All through it we 
find “business” bringing pressure to bear 
upon the authorities in the interest of the 
gamblers. The hotel influence was for 
gambling. For years it was a six-sided 
hght; good citizens versus bad citizens; 
two political factions struggling for control 
of the graft, and the only really consistent 
element was the “gambler” fighting 
against the army of "sure-thing men' 
that swarmed in seeking to gain control 
of the situation. 

The hotel—bathhouse—“ business" con- 


.tingent usually was in control, pleading 


that it would “hurt the town” to stop 
ied The growing element of 
ecent citizens opposed gambling in all 
forms, and the old "straight" gambler 
objected to the confidence men. 


The “ Open " Season of 1912-13 


It WAS decided that the season of 

1912-13 should be “open.” Jut who 
decided it I don’t know, but “the word” 
was sent out that Hot Springs would be 
“live.” The wise old gamblers kept 
away, but the confidence men, card 
sharps, crooks, and grafters came in 
swarms. Fhe gamblers who were in- 
terested turned in self-defense and 
gloomily predicted the end. 


American Gambling and Gamblers, by Hugh S. Fullerton 


One of the first moves was the "trim- 
ming" of a Northern man for three thou- 
sand five hundred dollars in a "brace". 
pr There was an uproar over it, 

ut the victim had little influence and the 
affair was quieted down. The “work” 
of the crooks grew “coarse,” and their 
operations bolder and bolder. Then they 
overplayed themselves. 
the old, moth-eaten “bunco” game of 
“wire tapping" on a fellow named Fox 
and took his roll. The sure-thing men 
had blundered. It happened that they 
had trimmed a man who was the relative 
of powerful officials. When the exposure 
came the legitimate gamblers used every 
pull they could find striving to save 
themselves and to have the officials 
make a distinction between gambling 
and robbery. They wanted the crooks 
punished—desired it perhaps more fer- 
vently than the most law-abiding citizen 
could have done, because they saw the 
ruin of their business impending. 

I happened in at Hot Springs at that 
crisis. The trimming was over and for- 
gotten by most of the good citizens, but 
the gamblers knew that they were mak- 
ing the last stand. The political dam 
that had stood between them and the 
flood of public opinion had been under- 
mined by the greed of the crooks. The 
American gamblec was making his last 
open stand. If Hot Springs closed, faro, 
stud poker, and the “straight” gamblers’ 
games were dead, outlawed everywhere, 
and to be played only behind locked 
doors. 


Something Bound to Happen 
MADE the rounds of the town that 


night. Everything was open, but fever- 
ish. In the Arkansas (they called clubs by 
the names of the states) the crowd was 
playing very quietly. The roulette wheels 
ud. the faro tables were fairly crowded, 
but there was a feeling of tense anxiety 
in the very air. Even the old-timers 
were jumpy, as if expecting things. 
Gamblers who seldom played except 
among themselves sat at the tables and 
played their checks as if they were think- 
ing of something else. The lookouts 
seemed worried. I never saw so many 
bets overlooked. Conversation was low- 
toned. Occasionally a man swore under 
his breath. 

I had not been at the Springs for several 
years and expected a sort of welcome 
from some of my friends. They shook 
hands abstractedly and appeared to be 
thinking of something else. Leo Mayer 
was there in charge of the Arkansas, 
called to Hot Springs in the futile effort 
to restore gambling to its former stand- 
ing. He seemed worried and distrait 
and had nothing to say of the situation 
except that it was “bad.” I went to the 
Southern Club, the Kentucky Club, the 
Ohio, the Texas, and finally to the 
Indiana, where the Fox deal was handled, 
the deal that resulted in the breaking 
down of protection and the uniting of all 
forces against gambling. I was much 
impressed. I could tell at once from 
the atmosphere whether I was inside a 
straight or a crooked place, merely by 
the looks and the actions of those who 
wer : there. At the straight places the vet- 
erans were angry, worried, and very quiet. 
At the others one felt excitement, fear, 


They worked ` 


r 


Rooms in the Ohio Club at Hot Springs, Arkansas, where until recently there was open 
gambling. The upper picture shows a part of the general rooms with some of the appa 
ratus. e lower picture was taken in the luxurious rooms for women. At the right t 


is a long opening in the 


and consternation. Everyone knew that 
something was about to happen. 


As the “ Straight ” Gamblers Saw It 


N9T once, among all the "square" 

gamblers, did I hear a word of com- 
plaint against the lawor against thoseabout 
to enforce it. They agreed that punish- 
ment was deserved, but objected to being 
punished for complicity in something 
in which they had no hand. Toward 
morning I sat in a room with a very quiet 
old man who has for forty years ‘bees 
gambling among the big plungers of the 
country. 


floor; here the women could look down at the blackboard on which 


“The Springs is dead,” he said; “I’m 
going out to-morrow. I’m done with the 
business. I may run over to Europe in 
May and probably will play, but I’m 
done with gambling. It’s a crooks’ 
game now.” 

Then, when I insisted, he explained the 
situation. 

“Tf decent reformers who think they 
are doing the right thing try to stop 
gambling I don’t kick," he said. “They 
think it is wrong; they’re square and 
entitled to think what they please. I’ve 
gambled all my life, and I don’t see any- 
thing wrong in what I have done. I can 
see the wrongs that result from gambling 
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as well as they do. The thing that hurts 
is that a bunch of crooks who never were 
gamblers and never will be come down 
here and spoil the whole game. I don’t 
blame the sheriff or anyone else for 
wanting to shut us up; but I don't want 
to be classed with that bunch. They’ve 
made me ashamed to be called a gambler.” 

The next day the blow fell. The 
sheriff ordered every gambling club in 
town to close and to remove all para- 
phernalia from the rooms. Most of the 
managers knew that the order was “on 
the level,” and hastily removed wheels, 
tables, and furniture to storage. A few 
thought to bluff it through and, locking 
up their places, left the machinery in 
position to reopen, and the sheriff’s men, 
descending, raided them and made bon- 
fires of the apparatus. 

The last stronghold of gambling in the 
United States capitulated. Some of the 
“sure-thing men” retreated to obscure 
rooms in the hotels and strove to operate 
quiet games, but the “gamblers” fled. 
I came out on a train with three old- 
timers. They were three quiet, rather 
dull men, with no especial object in view 
and few comments to make, except to 
curse the confidence men who had ruined 
their business. We played rheum at a 
cent a point nearly to St. Louis. 


Why an American Monte Carlo is 
Impossible 


CCASIONALLY some gambler, or 

syndicate of gamblers, dieims that 
dream of dreams—an American Monte 
Carlo. They seem not to understand 
that such an institution is Hope be- 
cause of public opinion. e land is 
strewn with the wrecks of the Montes 
Carlos—old Gloucester, where Thompson 
held forth, the hill top at Guttenberg, 
Atlantic City, Newport, Saratoga: a score 
of them have risen only to fall and leave 
the ruins as a monument to the departed 
fortune of some gambler. There was 
one that, for a time, promised to mate- 
rialize. That was French Lick, Indi- 
ana. 

Thomas Taggart is the political boss of 
Indiana. Watch closely now. You will 
observe that each time a gambler attempts 
anything big he lays the foundation of 
his scheme upon an alleged political pull. 
The faith of the gambler in the power of 
the politician is one of the semi-sad 
features of the entire gambling business. 
It never has been justified and probably 
never will be; yet the straightest and 
squarest gamblers, keen judges of human 
nature, who trust only those they know 
intimately, and who never play the other 
fellow’s game, will place their fortunes 
blindly at the mercy of some politician. 


The Story of French Lick 
I HAVE known dozens of cases where 


gamblers have amassed fortunes by use 
of their skill and their wits, and lost 
them in relying upon the bare word of 
some politician who, probably, they 
would not have trusted for a stack of 
chips in their own rooms. There was 
one politician, a man without standing 
and of bad reputation among his own 
kind, who lost a quarter of a million for 
John Condon, ite blind Chicago gambler, 
on his representation that he could de- 


liver and maintain racing in Indiana in 
the face of existing laws. 

French Lick and West Baden are 
watering places a mile apart, down in 
the Ohio River hills in southern Indiana. 
The springs are strongly impregnated 
with minerals and alleged to have curative 
properties, and especially to be fine for 
cleansing the system after drinking. 
That allegation naturally attracted an 
element that gambled and the resorts 
became famous, not only for the waters 
but for the gambling that went on in the 
hotels. Louisville tobacco brokers, Chi- 
cago politicians, Cincinnati brewers, and 
others flocked there. With nothing to 
do but to drink water, poker became the 
chief diversion, and in the old days, even 
before the railroad reached the springs, 
it was the scene of famous games. 
Naturally the professional gambler came 
to supply the opportunity for the guests 
to play. At the old wooden hotels, 
annexes with faro, stud poker, roulette, 
and other games were built. 

Taggart, then blossoming as the 

olitical boss, became interested in the 
rench Lick property, and soon after- 
ward came a crusade against gambling at 
the resorts. Both closed, but after a time 
French Lick reopened. At West Baden, 
where the greater part of the big gam- 
bling had been done, Col. Lee Sinclair, 
the owner, took a stand against gambling 
and refused to allow it on his property. 
Eventually fire swept away the old ram- 
shackle wooden hotels and both were 
rebuilt. Taggart’s company erected a 
huge and stately hostelry at French 
Lick, and Colonel Sinclair built at West 
Baden one of the wonders of the world, a 
circular structure with a rotunda two 
hundred feet across and covered with 
glass. 

Across a narrow street from the French 
Lick hotel was erected a structure known 
as "Brown's," a hotel built after the 
same style of architecture as the French 
Lick hostelry and, from a distance, 
seemingly part of it. Note that Mr. 
Taggart has always denied having any 
interest in it. Brown's was built with 
the idea of having it as a gambling house, 
a large and handsomely decorated casino 
occupying most of the second floor. Ed 
Ballard, a plump and cheery gambler 
who had succeeded in other places, as- 
sumed charge. Note that Ed Ballard 
was and is a friend of Mr. Taggart. They 
will tell vou down there now that no one, 
excepting Ed Ballard, can operate gam- 
bling in that section. He has a monopoly. 
Across the railway, and midway between 
the two resorts, 1s the Colonial, a hotel 
with a big glass addition to the west. For 
years pa ire flourished at Brown’s in 
the evening and at the Colonial in the 
afternoon. It was the custom, or prob- 
ably arrangement, for both places to 
close and to remain closed while the grand 
jury was in session at Paoli, and to re- 
open as soon as the jury adjourned with- 
out being presented with any evidence 
of gambling. No official power seemed 
able to touch gambling. Ballard operated 
both places, making book on the races 
at the Colonial in the afternoon, and 
opening for big play at Brown’s in the 
evening. It was square gambling, al- 
though the percentage in favor of the 
house was rather larger than usual in 
gambling houses. 


The idea of the original promoters was 
that it was to be the Monte Carlo of 
the West, where the wealthy could gamble 
and amuse themselves while taking the 
water cures. In that the promoters 
were oddly mistaken. Neither the gam- 
bling nor the springs attracted the 
wealthier classes. The great majority 
of the guests and health seekers were of 
moderate means and non-gamblers. In- 
stead of attracting the public to gamble. 
the establishment of organized gaming 
places drew "sports" and professional 
gamblers, especially from Chicago and 
often from other cities. It became a 
gamblers’ gambling place, with the general 
public merely supplying enough to carry 
on the business. 

This development did not please the 
promoters. ‘The rake-off that a gambler 
can get from another gambler is not large. 
He must match his own money against 
that of the other gambler and take a 
chance in order to make it pay. Gambling 
at French Lick, instead of developing 
a Monte Carlo, settled down to piking 
bv the casual guests and rather heavy 
play between professionals. Occasionally 
some “drunk” or politician, recovering 
from an election or from a spree, plunged. 


Safe and Sure, but Small 


In spite of immunity from prosecution 
gambling paid so poorly that it was aban- 
doned at the Colonial and confined to 
Brown's. Ballard, it is claimed, bought 
Brown's, abandoned the hotel part of the 
enterprise and commenced operating it 
purely as a gambling house. 

Joe Yeager-——"* Plunger Joe" they called 
him during the days when as a slim, 
handsome youth he stampeded the race 
track bookies by his sensational run of 
luck—has charge of the race track book- 
ing. I was there during the height of the 
spring season. It is rather pitiful piking, 
the ordinary day's play being little more. 
and often smaller, than Yeager used to 
wager on a single race. But it is safe and 
sure. The trimming down of odds is 
sufficient. of itself to insure operating 
expenses, and the advent of any outsider 
with a desire to bet big money is a sig- 
nal for sharp cuts. Several times com- 
missioners engaged in “stringing money” 
for a "killing," have tried to place it in 
"chunks" there, and failed. During the 
afternoon two or three weary looking 
croupiers roll the balls at the roulette 
wheels and some equally weary looking 
regulars dally idly at the wheels while 
waiting to hear the results of the races 
upon which they have wagered. Some 
of them are gamblers out of employment 
and piking to earn expenses. Some are 
broken-down sports. French Lick does 
not ruin many persons, for most of them 
are ruined before they reach there. 


Keno Played to Draw Hotel Guests 


HE casino, once gaudily decorated, 

is dingy; the plastering is broken, the 
mural decorations dim and stained. In 
the evening the lights make for a better 
effect, hiding the shabbiness and thc 
casino becomes the center of activity 
in the valley. Keno is the attraction. 
I never could understand how keno -ver 
went out of style. It holds its grip on 

(Continued on page 9S) 
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The handwriting expert, who brings criminals 
to justice with the aid of a microscope, microme- 
ter and camera. His cases often involve great 
sums of money, and even human life and li 
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Albert S. Osborn 


N A SUNNY little office tucked 
snugly away twenty-two stories 
above the sidewalks of New York, 
Albert S. Osborn follows his pro- 
fession of scientific examination of docu- 
ments. By the widest stretch of the 
bow of homely truth he could not be 
referred to simply as a Sherlock Holmes, 
for he does not deal in theories nor in bare 
opinions. His field is a field of facts, and 
the witnesses he gathers to establish 
these facts in trials, civil and criminal, 
are inanimate pieces of paper, ink marks, 
the points of pens, pencil strokes, and 
spie words in typewriting that, mute 
` as they all are, often tell a startling tale. 
Such witnesses do not lie; they cannot be 
tangled and confused by cross-examina- 
tion, and they point the way to justice. 
With stereo and color microscopes, 
with micrometers that measure down or 
up to one ten-thousandth of an inch, 
with acids for ink tests and micrographic 
cameras to bring hidden things within 
the reach of the normal eye, Mr. Osborn 
delves into the mysteries of the great 
realm that can be explored only through 
magnification. A heavily-shaded stroke 
in a name on a will may carry a jail 
sentence for the man who made it, al- 
though the actual owner of the name him- 
self could not have told the signature from 
his own. But knowing that he did not 
sign the document in question, however 
skillful the forgery, he seeks a means of 
proving the forgery. The microscope in 
one such case handled by Mr. Osborn 
showed that throughout the fashioning 
of the letters of the name there had been 
followed a tracing of the genuine signature 
made in pencil. To make the forgery 
more perfect in form the forger touched 
up the lines therein in twelve places, and 
the microscope showed these doubly- 
inked places with cruel clearness. The 
victim of the forger was an old and 
feeble man with dim and uncertain sight, 
incapable of signing his name and then 
retouching a letter or line of it. His 
failing vision and shaking hand would 
have made an accurate second application 
of ink to a letter simply impossible. His 
genuine signatures showed that the best 
he could do was to start scrawling the 
letters and then keep on to the end, 
frequently writing over, above, or through 
the line intended for the signature. Yet 
the forger, by going over the signature 
line after line, carefully laying on the ink 
here and there, made evidence against 
himself which Mr. Osborn readily found 
when he applied the microscope, and 
which he conclusively proved with the 
microphotograph. 
In the Rice-Patrick will case the care- 
fully built fiction designed to bring a 
fortune to the lawyer Patrick, and which 
eventually brought about his conviction 
of the murder of Rice, was so fully exposed 
by these inanimate witnesses that the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme Court 
pointed out the fact that it was humanly 
impossible for Rice to have signed his 
name four times in the will as he was 
alleged to have done. Beside the four 
will signatures, Mr. Osborn placed five 
enuine signatures made by Rice on the 
ay he was alleged to have signed the 
will. The genuine signatures showed 
striking deviations from each other in 


size and proportions of parts. Rice was 
an aged man. If by some freak of 
fancy—not to say insanity—he had en- 
deavored to write his name four times 
without the deviation of the fraction 
of an inch, he was too old a man to 
have successfully carried out the feat. 
The truth of the matter was that one 
tracing of a genuine signature was made 
and this one tracing was used for four 
forged signatures. This physical evi- 
dence was prepared in photographic form, 
and the learned Surrogate, the Appellate 
Division, and the Court of Appeals were 
unanimous, twelve judges in all, that the 
will was a forgery. They could not help 
seeing it. 

* Upon a critical examination of these 
four signatures," declared the Appellate 
Division of the Supreme Court, "it will 
be found that they correspond almost 
exactly—a coincidence which could not 
possibly happen in the case of four 
genuine signatures of a person upward of 
eighty years of age." 

In the celebrated McNamara cases at 
Los Angeles, Mr. Osborn made an album 
of photographs of the telltale hotel 
registrations, and after the plea of guilty 
was made, Clarence Darrow, counsel for 
the defense, is reported to have said 
among other things, "How could we 
explain those damaging registrations?" 

Not so many years ago the handwriting 
expert was only called upon to express his 
opinion as to the genuineness of a sig- 
nature or document after qualifying as an 
expert by answering questions as to past 
experience and study in the field. The 
present-day method 1s to turn the camera 
and microscope together on the questioned 
document and let the paper speak for 
itself. To thoroughly illustrate and 
demonstrate in court the facts he dis- 
covers has been the principal aim of Mr. 
Osborn, and this work has been pursued 
with such success that he is known all 
over the world as an authority. His 
extended treatise on his science, published 
under the title “Questioned Documents," 
is ranked as a work of the highest au- 
thority, its introduction being by Pro- 
fessor Wigmore, the eminent authority on 
evidence. Mr. Osborn is constantly 
called in consultation on cases not only 
involving great sums of money, but those 
affecting human liberty and life. 

What might appear to you to be merely 
an ordinary typewritten sheet of paper 
as it lies on your desk would provide this 
investigator with material for a report 
requiring many pages. With his reference 
material, his micrometers, microscopes, 
and other special instruments he would 
study the watermark within the paper 
and trace it back to the record of the 
date of its run, and if by any chance the 
piece of paper he is at work on should 
contain a forged will with the date, say 
1900, it might be possible to show that 
the paper was not made till years after, 
and that the typewriting was from letters 
the models of which were not cut till 
1905, and, as Mr. Osborn says, with a 
characteristic chuckle, “That would be 
bad for the will.” 

As with all men who come in intimate 
touch with the work of those who try to 
cheat the law—lawyers, judg2s and 
students of crime and criminals—Mr. 
Osborn has a deep interest in the psy- 
chology of the subject as it affects those 


who try to live outside the straight and 
narrow way. But that would make an- 
other story. 

The detectives of fiction, from Sherlock 
Holmes to the humble “bull” depicted 
in “The Quarry,” are always of interest, 
but Mr. Osborn, in the quiet of his 
laboratory far up in the Woolworth 
Building, discovers the facts in many a 
story seemingly “too true for fiction.” 

JOHN A. MOROSO 


Charles W. Garfield 


UR first citizen,” that is what a 

majority of the one hundred 
and fifteen thousand of the 
population call him, perhaps 
not exactly knowing what they mean but 
wanting to say the most appreciative 
thing possible. To the children he is 
the " playground man,” to hosts of house- 
holders who, because of his efforts, re- 
joice in a wealth of trees and shrubbery 
on their small estates, he is the “ 
man." In the directory he figures as 
a banker. Ask him, and he proudly and 
promptly replies, “ Farmer." 

If 3 who have rarely had a finer ex- 
perience than watching him show off his 
town, its streets and parks and play- 
grounds, its library, its factories, its 
unique newsboys’ newspaper (an educa- 
tional enterprise worth an article in itself, 
and that of which he is rightfully 
proudest), its men, if I were to give my 
impression of him I should include all of 
the above—and then something more. 

Charles W. Garfeld, "first citizen” of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, is one of those 
men whose frst object in life has been mak- 
ing his town the finest place in the world 
in which to live. If there is any one good 
thing which he believes will contribute 
more than another to this end, I should 
say it was trees and green grass. Very 
largely because of his enthusiasm for 
both, the town has seized on all sorts of 
odd vacant places and turned them into 
green spots. You find them not alone in 
the smart places where least needed, but 
in the busiest quarters. You find them 
close to great factories, and every- 
where plavgrounds. It is unquestion- 
ably the playground in which Mr. Gar- 
field is most interested. The first the town 
had, I believe, was a gift from his family— 
twenty-five acres. They have increased 
until to-day there is one within a hal’ 
mile of every child in town! Real play- 
grounds with deep pools for the big boys 
and girls, and shallow ones for the little 
ones, with ball fields and tennis courts, 
with swings and merry-go-rounds, and 
dan people to watch things and mend 

roken heads and "settle hashes" and 
send you home in time for supper! 

This enthusiasm for parks has spread 
out into the country, and in every direc- 
tion beautiful stretches are coming into 
a grandiose "park and boulevard” scheme. 
Mr. Garteld’s passion for trees has had 
much to do with this park development. 
He knows them and loves them more 
than most of us do people, and all his 
life he has made it his business to fight 
for them. There is many a tree in Grand 
Rapids that has cost him and his as- 
sociates an almost bloody battle to save. 
You will even find two in the middle of 
one busy street—carefully protected — 


Of Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Interesting People 


Charles W. Garfield 


, who has put a playground within a half mile of every child in his city. He wants to 
make Grand Rapids the finest place in the world to live in 
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Mary Antin 


A Jewess whose life, begun in a Russian pale, has flowered in twentieth-century America. Her extraordinary book, 
“The Promised Land," tells the wonderful story. This month she begins in The American Magazine a series of 
the most remarkable articles we have published in years—‘‘ They Who Knock at Our Gates” 


healthy and gracious, a solace to every 
passer-by. 

The most unusual thing in the outer 
park scheme is a narrow ‘strip of some 
eight miles along the Grand River, where 
the trees were becoming so valuable that 
Mr. Garfield knew the thrifty farmers 
who owned them would soon be selling 
them. He, with just the right men, took 
a walk along the river one day, with a 
lunch at the end, and now the trees be- 
long to Grand Rapids. 


This guardianship of the trees is by no 
means confined to Grand Rapids. All 
Michigan has profited for years by his 
work for their conservation, for Mr. 
Garfield belongs to that small vanguard 
of conservationists who, starting out 
forty years ago, finally saw the seed the 
planted flower in Mr. Roosevelt’s: all- 
embracing hands. Much of his work for 
conservation was done in connection with 
Michigan’sadmirable Agricultural College. 
He was a graduate there, later on an in- 


structor, and afterward a member of the 
Board of Agriculture, which has control 
of the institution. 

Mr. Garfield has been as great a tree- 
planter as tree-saver. On his farm on the 
outskirts of the city he has a park— 
twenty-year-old trees, of which he planted 
the seed himself. In the town itself there 
are more young trees and a greater 
wealth of shubbery than I have ever 
seen in any other town in this or any 
country. The practice of giving young 
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trees and shrubs to the school children 
at a nominal price, and the constantly 
stimulated rivalry for the best lawn, 
finest elm, biggest barberry bush, has 
kept the interest fresh. Mr. Garfield is 
the first to protest that he didn't do this. 
“They” did it. He only started it! 
The real joy of all this wealth of 
greenery in Mr. Garfield’s eyes is that 
the families of the working men of the 
town very generally share it. It is a 
town full of trim little houses, hundreds 
of them owned by laboring men, and those 
who know tell me what Mr. Garfield never 
would have told, that scores of people 
own their little homes in the town who 
never could have done it if it had not 
been for the policy of the savings bank 
of which he fas fong been the head, a 
bank which makes it its business to build 
up the small man into a property owner. 
Surely these things are a sufficient base 
for the Grand Rapids opinion of Charles 
W. Garfield. But there are other things: 
his fine persuasive enthusiasm pervades 
the town like an ether, making every- 
where for health and beauty and codpera- 
tion. e of the newspapers is runnin 
du. at eon of “What JOHN 
apids did twenty-five years ago to-day. 
A unen confided to me that as far as 
the good things were concerned it might 
as well read, “What Charles Garfield was 
doing for Grand Rapids twenty-five 
years ago to-day." : 
the most remarkable thing 
about this “first citizen of Grand Rapids’ 
is that he has never in his life had the 
right to vote in the town. He lives out- 
ide! IDA M. TARBELL 


Mary Antin 


ECORDED history was young 
when Mary Antin was born. 
Democracy, industrialism, self- 

vernment were. things not 
dreamed of nor desired. There had never 
been a Declaration of Independence nor 
a French Revolution. The Barons had 
not gone down to Runnymede; Charle- 
magne had not thought in continents, 
nor had Constantine dreamed of a 
Christian empire. Christ had lived, but 
not in the world where Mary Antin was 
born, and to her His light was darkness. 
Since then, as we measure time, some 
thirty years have run, but to-day Mary 
Antin 1s a contemporary of the divine 
right of education, the navigation of the 
air, the Chinese Republic, the emancipa- 
tion of woman, and all the miracles of 
the modern world. Think what it means! 
Such a life's travels elude the imagina- 
tion. To our dull minds the journey 
from amceba to man seems scarcely less 
infinite. 

Alone among the peoples of the earth, 
Mary Antin's people seems impervious 
to ihe effects of time. Other nations 
have based id hope of Tanie 
upon geography, most physical of physica 
chines The destiny of the Jews was based 
uponanidea. Since the gray dawn of his- 
tory, when the nomadic tribes of Judea 
fought under their Jehovah against the 
gods of Baal, who protected the rights 
of property developed by the more 
settled civilization of lowland towns, 
the Jews have clung to the abstraction 
which has kept them Jews. During 


her childhood, within the rigid limits 
of the Pale (the quarter wherein the 
Russian Government sought to segregate 
the Hebrews of the district), through all 
the hardships of life, —poverty, cruelty, 
contempt, abuse, even the child's supreme 
terror lest she be seized, dragged by some 
black-bearded priest to an alien altar 
and have imprinted on her forehead the 
hateful symbol of the cross,—Mary 
Antin found consolation and proud joy 
in feeling herself one of God's chosen 
ople. And when, on thé eve of the 
Sab ath, the curtains were drawn close, 
the best china brought out, the lamps 
lighted, and the holy bread set forth 
upon the table, then this family, which 
all day long, in terror of the cruel 
Christians, had slunk furtively about 
their business, exulted in the knowledge 
that the God of Isaac and Jacob was their 
refuge and their sure defense. Other 
nations and kingdoms were as chaff; 
theirs was builded on the Rock of Ages. 
Mary Antin was twelve years old when 
she stepped out of the Old Testament 
into the new world. A Jewish benevolent 
society made it possible for the family 
to emigrate to America. The record of 
that journey, preserved in letters written 
to her uncle—letters utterly beyond the 
precocity of any American child—is as 
romantic as the log of Columbus. And 
then Boston burst upon her, with the 
marvels of its multitudes, its Babel of 
voices and the rocking-chairs in its 
kitchens—all blended in one monstrous 
incongruity in the child’s imagination. 
The weight of ages fell from the 
family. Liberty to go where they liked, 
to attempt what the 
intoxicating strength. Regulations of 
the School Board and Tenement House 
Commissioner replaced the laws of 
viticus. The father on peddling 
journeys through Russia had already 
lost the completeness of his faith. Now 
as the old superstitions and habits and 
beliefs fell away altogether, he embraced 
with a passion, striking as a spiritual 
conversion, the American religion of 
education. Of this new faith Mary 
Antin has drawn an unforgetable pic- 
ture—the immigrant Jew, leading the 
procession of his children into the school- 
room with reverence as though it were 
the Lord’s temple, bowing before the 
teacher as the High Priestess of the one 
true , and offering his homage in 
impossible English. 
he life of the family after those first 
years was the life which thousands, 
millions indeed, of immigrants have led 
before and after them. They scraped 
and scrimped and scratched for a living, 
the children getting food when they could, 


but an education in any case. To an 


, American their most interesting char- 


acteristic, perhaps, besides their zeal for 
learning, is their close organization as a 
family. Of the children it soon became 
apparent that Mary was the most 
brilliant, and the family, submerged by 
poverty, placed her as if by instinct at 
the apex of the wedge which they were 
driving steadily up into air and light and 
knowledge. O sacrifice was too great, 
no endurance too prolonged if Mary 
could be pushed farther toward the flying 
goal of progress. Gradually the little 
anemic girl, undersized, underfed, over- 
worked, mercifully delivered from con- 


chose, gave them: 


sumption, climbed from the foot to the 
head of her class, through the primary 
grades, through the high school, and 
then, thanks to the fortunate friendship 
of an admirable teacher, into the com- 
panionship of superior and stimulating 
people. 
he friendships of those days laid the 
foundation of all that was to follow. 
The famous Doctor Hale lent her the 
hand which was always ready, and, best 
of all, Miss Josephine Lazarus, poet and 
lover of the beautiful and good, fed her 
spirit and shaped her high desires. 

ary Antin’s achievement is a book. 
“The Promised Land," which tells her 
autobiography, is not a mere record of a 
life. Itisa chapter which will not be for- 
gotten in the history of her race; and in 
the history of America this—the best 
story of the Jewish immigrant—is a chap- 
ter of surpassing importance. Literary 
prophecy is but a call to laughter in 
these days; yet of this generation of 
American books I believe that its single 
rival in permanent importance outside 
of the fields of science and of religion is 
that other record of new worlds for old, 
“Up from Slavery.” 

The habits, the customs, thè aspira- 
tions of America, Mary Antin has long 
since acquired, but the American tem- 
perament is still foreign to her. Perhaps 
Americans, who have given so freely to 
her and to those like her, will be wise 
enough to take in return some portion. 
of that patient, brooding spirit which 
grows in silence and in freedom from the 
trivial interruptions of life. All of Mary 
Antin's work is born of those time- 
less intervals of life in which the East has 
always loved to bathe and refresh its 
spirit. The clatter of our hurly-burly 
fatigues and deadens her. In. order to 


. do, she needs to think and dream. 


Mary Antin would scoff were you to 


. Say it, but from the air of that Russia 


which she abhors and from which she 
thinks the limits of her native Pale abso- 
lutely severed her she has breathed in 
something of the great art of writing. 
In her stories there is a quality which re- 
minds one, however distantly, of the 
largeness of the great Russians, a serene 
recognition of the immensity of the 
forces which are shaping the destiny of 
individual lives, of the meaning of fate 
and the molding of inheritance. Here, 
ready for her to seize it, is a gift which 
she can bring to American art and 
American life. ELLERY SEDGWICK 


Alexander C. Humphreys 


F YOU wish to have designed a gas- 
producer plant which will develop 
maximum efficiency at minimum 
cost, or if you need to have solved 
some abstruse engineering problem, your 
judgment might well lead you to lower 
roadway, New York, to consult with 
Alexander C. Humphreys, M.E., Sc.D., 
which appendages signify fame and 
ability in the engineering world. You 
will charmed by the personality of 
the man, impressed with his keenness of 
mind, and imbued with confidence that 
you have come to the proper diagnostician 
of your technical desires and needs, 
nstead, should you happen to be 
pondering on the question of a college 
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PMOIGIRAPM BY PAUL THOMPSON 


Alexander C. Humphreys 
A master of business organization and administration, who is president of 
a college, consulting engineer, and a connoisseur of American art 


for your son, you will do equally well to 
ferry across the North River and in- 
vestigate the scholastic and character- 
building resources of Stevens Institute 
of Technology. As you enter the presi- 
dent’s sanctum there you may be as- 
tonished to find Alexander C. Humphreys, 
LL.D., which in the world of letters 
signifies scholar and erudite gentleman. 
I say you may be astonished, for quite 
possibly you have never associated in 
your mind the college president, Doctor 
Humphreys, with the renowned engineer, 
Mr. Humphreys. 

Personal magnetism is as dominant in 
the scholar as in the man of business. 
The college president you will find quite 
as convincing as the engineer. Doubts 
and anxieties as to the welfare of your 
son will be quickly dispelled by the 
forceful sincerity of this altruistic man, 
and you will go your way possessed of 
admiration and trust. 

Doctor Humphreys was born in Edin- 
burgh in 1851. His father was a famous 
classical scholar, and in his school the 
son was educated until he was fourteen 
years old. Meanwhile, in 1859, the 
family had moved to Boston, and there 
began for Humphreys the evolution 
which supplemented his rugged, enduring 
Scotch foundation of character with keen 
Americanism. The American Navy lost 
an officer when it declared young 
Humphreys ineligible for Annapolis at 
the age of fourteen, because of tender 
years. The insurance business likewise 
failed of its possibilities when two years 
later a company with which he was 
associated became insolvent. The finan- 
cial world lost a potential captain when 
in 1872 he resigned from the New York 
Guaranty & Indemnity Company to be- 
come secretary and treasurer of the 
Bayonne & Greenville Gaslight Com- 
pany. 

In the Guaranty Company he had 
made rapid advances, but sould not free 
himself from the predilection for engineer- 
ing operations. His success in his new 
vocation soon justified his choice of a 
career, but he often felt that he was 
groping in the dark because of his lack of 
a technical education. At this juncture, 
the power of analysis and tenacity of 
purpose which have been preéminent 
factors in his life asserted themselves. 
He concluded that he must parallel his 

ractical work with scientific education. 
The resolution once taken, adverse cir- 
cumstances formed no effectual barrier. 
The students of Stevens Institute were 
finding it difficult enough, devoting all 
their time to academic work, to complete 
the course in four years. Young Hum- 
phreys could attend lectures only two 
mornings a week, but acquired the 
regular degree in four years, with a few 
extra honors for good measure, and 
President Morton and the faculty passed 
a special resolution congratulating him 
upon his achievement. Shortly after 
graduation, in 1881, he became chief 
engineer of the Pintsch Lighting Com- 
pany, which position he relinquished in 
1885 to assume general executive control 
of the United Gas Improvement Com- 
pany. During his ten years' incumbency 
there, he practically revolutionized the 
gas business, not saly in methods of pro- 
duction and distribution, but also in 
organization. His power of constructive 
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imagination inspired vast conceptions, 


which developed into the wonderful 


system of management and coordination. 


of the forty subsidiary companies—a 
monumental achievement in the in- 
dustry. 

The presidency of Stevens Institute 
became vacant in 1902 through the 
death of President Morton. During all 
the years since his graduation, Doctor 
Humphreys had a deep and abiding 
affection for his alma mater and for 
Doctor Morton. He had been a trustee 
of the Institute since 1891, and Doctor 
Morton's fidus Achates. With one accord 
trustees, faculty and alumni acclaimed 
Doctor Humphreys as their choice, and 
at great personal sacrifice he took up 
the work of the presidency. Unceasingly, 
indefatigably, he has labored for the 
Institute. 

To use his own words: ‘Relaxation 
lies [for him] in diversity of thought, not 
in cessation of effort." He has brought 
to the administration of this educational 
institution the atmosphere of business. 
His practical point of view does not 
permit the submersion of facts in a sea 
of scholastic theories. Nor has he al- 
lowed the institution to be recruited by 
any tendency toward "popular" standards 
or unwarranted allurement in its cata- 
logue. He has inculcated in the col- 
lective heart and soul of the student 
body his own splendid integrity, for the 
system of honor and student control has 
been established and has thoroughly jus- 
tified its creation. 

Doctor Humphreys has been active 
in raising money for the Institute and 
has given much himself—more perhaps 
than he can well afford, for he has always 
subordinated the pursuit of wealth to 
that of ideals. He has acquired through 
persistent effort a large tract of land, 
adjacent to the Institute, for its ex- 
pansion. He is making a success as a 
college president as he has as an engineer. 
The University of Pennsylvania conferred 
upon him the degree of Sc.D., and 
Princeton, Cornell, and New York 
Universities have given him the degree 
of LL.D. 

Doctor Humphreys is a many-sided 
man. He has demonstrated his good 
equipment as an all-round business man. 
He has developed his engineering talent 
in a way that has placed him in the front 
rank of technical experts. He has shown 
great ability as a college president, both 
on the pedagogic and administrative 
sides, but with all the activities necessary 
to success in these several fields he has 
had both time and inclination for the 
fine arts, and among connoisseurs few 
men have been more encouraging to the 
development of American art or have 
brought together a more representative 
collection of pictures from American 
brushes. : 

An ideal of public service has always 
been before Doctor Humphreys, both in 
his work as a business man and an educa- 
tor, and much of his time has been well 
given to semi-public matters. [n all 
his relations he has shown himself a 
modest and patriotic citizen. Eve 
man who has had business relations wit 
him, and every student who has come 
under his influence, has great respect for 
the man and for his work. 

FRANK A. VANDERLII' 


W. J. Lampton 


URTURED in the red brush of 

the eastern Kentucky hills, ten 

miles from a post-office and a 

hundred and fifty from a daily 
newspaper, it might well have been ex- 
pected that the subject of this sketch 
would never have his picture in a maga- 
zine as a person of some literary attain- 
ment. But it is the unexpected that is 
always coming in when the expected is 
busy, and Colonel Lampton has reached 
the picture page because of his literary 
attainments. 

Still as a youngster far from the slopes 
of Parnassus, and on the banks of the 
Little Sandy instead of the Helicon, he 
wooed the Muse and at the early age of 
nine had written such verse as: 


The roaring rooster whose shrill shriek 
That makes my morning slumbers weak. 


From that the step was easy to more 
ambitious notes, and at thirteen he was 
writing: 


Fair Susie, when I gaze on thee 

And see thy eyes of blue, . 
My heart goes pit a pat and, dear, 

I hope that yours does too. 


Two of his poems of tender sentiment 
got into print by no design of his, but 
to his joy; and it was not until he started 
a newspaper of his own at Ashland, 
Kentucky, fifteen miles from his first 
efforts, that he found an editor willing 
to print anything he would write. How- 
ever, it is but justice to a worthy person 
to say that he had never written for 
publication until he was compelled to, 
or hire an editor on the meager income 
of a Kentucky newspaper. He opened 
his office on a Monday, and his paper, 
the “Ashland Weekly Review," appeared 
on the Wednesday of the week following, 
containing eleven columns of original 
matter, every line of which he had ground 
out in the very joy of his new existence. 
Thus do we perceive real Genius assert- 
ing itself and getting there. 

Borrowing twenty dollars from his 
mother, after fourteen months of editorial 
effort to get it from somebody else, he 
went away to Cincinnati on the “Times” 
of that town, and thence to the Steuben- 
ville “Herald” in the days when para- 
graphers were blooming in every rural 
district of the land, where he attained 
to the dignity of having his picture 
printed in a Boston Journal as a rising 
humorist. From Ohio back to Kentucky, 
to the Louisville ‘ Courier-Journal,” 
thence to Cincinnati again and on to 
Washington betimes. 

There was no other place to go now, 
so the lyrist listened to the lure of New 
York and reached the Metropolis some 
fourteen years ago with four dollars in 
cash and a check for the balance. The 
check was not so large that it had to be 
brought over by freight, but it was a 
real check. 

While in Washington, Mr. Lampton had 
written some peculiar verse for the New 
York “Sun” which had introduced him 
to many readers, and not long after his 
arrival a book of his verse.entitled *Yawps 
and Other Things," appeared. Contrary 
to most books of verse the author re- 
ceived something in royalties, notwith- 


standing nearly all of it had been printed 
in the "Sun" and other newspapers. 

Whatever it is in Mr. Lampton's verse 
that makes it popular with the people, 
enters also into his prose; but in this 
line he is less well known, as the public 
having once seen a writer's name to a 
verse seldom thinks of looking for it any- 
where else. A book of prose, “Tame 
Animals I Have Known," has recently 
been issued, and in that his philosophy 
and his humor are quite as evident as in 
any of his verse. 

r. Lampton was appointed colonel 
on the staff of Governor Willson of 
Kentucky in 1910 owing to his brilliant 
record in the war he has carried on with 
his pen against all shams, and he is now 
one of the very few poets who is also a 
colonel, and as well one of the very few 
colonels who is also a poet. 

Colonel Lampton is of English descent, 
and the portrait accompanying this 
sketch is of himself as one of his an- 
cestors. The portrait—costumed and 
photographed — Elisabeth Fisher—is 
not only an excellent likeness, but a fine 
example of a descendant giving an imita- 
tion of his ancestors. Possibly not one 
critic or connoisseur in ten thousand 
would dispute the date if this portrait 
were labeled 1640 instead of 1915. 

Colonel Lampton writes prose more 
felicitously than he writes verse, but 
printers get "fatter takes" out of verse 
than prose, which accounts for more of 
the Colonel's verse getting into print 
than his prose. Herewith is a sample 
of his verse. He says the “Titanic” disas- 
ter was too big for any poet to get a 
poetic grasp on, so he took the iceberg’s 
point of view, as follows: 


The Iceberg 


I am the Iceberg; 
Before man was, I was; 
Since the sea was, I have been; 
When first the sun came with its light 
To.rend the veil of frozen night 
And with its warmth to touch the earth 
And give to primal life its birth, 
It brought me here, 
Child of the Ice and of the Sun, 
And made the sea 
For me to wander in. 
Since my beginning, 
Made again of ice and snow, 
Unchanged, I come and go. 
What first I was, I still remain, 
Primeval, plain 
And unimproved; 
As in the past I was, I am to-day, 
Still of the same primordial way. 
In ages gone the sea was mine alone, 
But in these modern days, 
Upon its ancient ways 
I meet man in his ships, 
His signs of power afloat, ` 
His monuments of what is best 
And latest in the realm 

_ Of his accomplishment; 
Man of the thousand years, 
l of the millions; 
He that is new, 
] that am old; 
He, in his pride of progress, 
Forging far ahead of what he was; 
I, still the same as I began, 
I meet him in his ships, 
And then— 
I, still the same, 
Move on, . 
Alone. 


The New York “Sun” printed that 
a “Poem Worth Reading." 


as 
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Read hieroglyphics down, and to the right. 

(1) As for her who desires beauty. 

(2) She is wont to anoint her limbs with / 
oil of palm and / oil of olives. 

(3) There cause to flourish these / ointments 
the skin. 

(4) As for oil of palm / and oil of olives, 

/ there is not their like for revivify- 

ing, making /sound and purifying 

the skin. 


This is a translation of the story of palm 
and olive oils writen in the hieroglyphics of 
3,000 years ago. 

The characters and the translation are 
correctly shown according to the present-day 


knowledge of the subject. 


A Beauty Secret 
3,000 Years Old 


The Egyptian maid of 3,000 years ago 
was famous for a perfect complexion— 
probably due to the use of olive oil in 
combination with oil of palm. 

In the Homeric World, as depicted in 
the Iliad, olive oil was known as a luxury 
of the wealthy—an exotic product, prized 
chiefly for its value at the toilet. 


We know that no other products of Nature 
have been discovered since to equal palm and 
olive oils in benefit to the skin. 


That's why we use them in Palmolive Soap. 


water, for the best cleanser, plus 
dainty charm—for more than mere 


We get Palm Oil from Africa and Olive Oil 
from Spain. Our scientific combination, a 
perfect blend, has developed their utmost 
effectiveness. 

The daily use of these oils in the form of 
Palmolive surpasses any other method we know 
for keeping the skin soft, smooth and beautiful. 
More than 2,000,000 homes are kept supplied 
with Palmolive because 2,000,000 women know 
what it does. 


And Palmolive is one luxury 
that isn’t high priced. A cake 
costs but 15 cents. 


For a smooth, clear complexion, for 
perfect purity, for delicate Oriental 
perfume, for cool sweet refreshment, 
for immediate lather in hard or soft 


soap—there is only one choice—Palm- 
olive. 


PALMOLIVE SHAMPOO —:he Olive Oil 
Shampoo— makes the hair lustrous and 
healthy and is excellent for the scalp. It 
rinses out easily and leaves the hair soft and 
tractable. Price 50 cents. 


PALMOLIVE CREAM cleanses the pores of 


the skin and adds a delightful touch after 
the use of Palmolive Soap. Price 50 cents. 


N. B.— It you cannot get Palmolive Cream 
or Shampoo of your local dealer, a full-size 
package of either will be mailed prepaid on 
receipt of price. 


B.J. JOHNSONSOAP CO., Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Canadian Factory: B. J. Johnson Soap Co., Inc., 155-157 George Street, Toronto, Ont. (316) 
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Real Colonial Furni- 
ture—Such as Berkey 
& Gay Make—Grows 
More Beautiful With 
the Years. 

IE you own a Colon- 


ial heirloom you 
are no doubt very 
jealous of it. It is de- 
signed, made and fin- 
ished as faithfully as 
our Colonial pieces. 
Our Colonial pieces are 
made as was the furniture of 
the early colonists. Back 
of the exquisite surface, 
great purity of lines, quaint, 
old-fashioned fittings, and 
stately elegance of finish is the sturdy, honest strength which 
gives lastingness. This strength of construction is carried 
into the never-seen nooks and corners. 


We make some especially beautiful Colonial furniture for 
bed-rooms, living-rooms and dining rooms. Such solid rich- 
ness is seldom seen nowadays. 


Berkey & Gay Furniture 
"For Your Childrens Heirlooms " 
O'r dealer. with the display an authoritative history of period 
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on his floors, and our beau- furniture and will be a valuable 
tiful port-folio of direct pho- guide to you. 
togravures, willenable you to select *- TNT 
from our entire line. You have NE Lnd these pablesbons of 
his promise, with ours, that your y z 
selection must give you satisfac- 
tion. 

The salesman will show you 
our shopmark. It is inlaid—made 
a part of every piece we produce. 
It is a pledge of good faith and 
good furniture. 

We will send you free our little 
‘*Travelogues’’ on Colonial furni- 
ture, but for fifteen two-cent U. 
S. stamps we will mail you our de 
luxe book, ‘‘Character in Furni- 
ture,” illustrated in colors. It is 


Berkey & Gay Furniture Co. ,7: 572777, 
163 Monroe Ave., Grand Rapids, Michigan each Berkey & Gay 


piece 
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The Story of Berkev & Gay 


Entertaining Your Guests 


(A beautiful booklet on the 
newer novelty pieces.) 


Things to 
Remember 
Masterpieces in 
Miniature 
AND 
Eugene Field's 
Whimsical Poem 
* [n Amsterdam" 


(In colors, on a 
wall card.) 
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What I Am 
Most 
Afraid Of 


A few months ago we asked 
our readers to send us stories of 
“What I Am Most Afraid 
Of." Thousands of letters came 
in. The three we publish below 
won first second and third prizes 


That She Can’t Stand Her Hus- 
band Much Longer 


ONE could have entered into 

the marriage relation possessed 

of higher, purer ideals than I. 

Trained to be a kindergarten 

teacher, loving children with a true and 

understanding affection, and thoroughly 

imbued with the sacredness of the true 

marriage, I was fully prepared to take 

upon myself the responsibility thus in- 
curred. 

To marry the man I loved, to rear my 
children, and to share in the making of a 
real home, was my dearest ambition. 
How, slowly but surely, I have been 
brought to realize the futility of these 
hopes is the cause of “What I Am Most 
Afraid Of," the fear which is a constant 
menace, and which is robbing my life of 
all joy and contentment. 

My husband is a man whom nothing 
suits; no matter how hard we try, how 
well we do anything, instead of praise 
some fault is always found, sóme defect 
pointed out, until all joy in accomplish- 
ment is lost. I have tried to be a true 
helpmate, to hold up my end and do my 
part in the building of the home. 

My husband has a business paying 
sure but moderate dividends, plenty for 
us to live upon comfortably and lay aside 
something for the future, but we have 
always scrimped. I could never make 
the provisions last long enough, though 
not a scrap was wasted, and I always 
dreaded to tell him when anything was 
needed for the family. Often I have 
managed to earn a little money, and 
have bought extra provisions in order to 
escape the inevitable faultfinding at- 
tendant upon any request for household 
wants. I was saving and resourceful and 
would have been glad even to scrimp 


d 9 when necessary, if only a little apprecia- 

A iar tion had been accorde my efforts. 
is Easily and Quickty Mastered by the At meals the BONIS topic of conver- 
5 3 sation was the high price of every article 
LANGUAGE-PHONE cocoa of food, until all comfort was gone and it 
METHOD would seem that every morsel of food 
Combined with the Sample FREE to You would choke me, yet I tried to put a brave 


Rosenthal Method of 
& Practical Linguistry 


You hear the living 
s 


face upon the matter and as often as 
possible introduce some other subject. 
How the little ones and I would do the 


A great beverage for the farmer and 
his family. So easily, so quickly pre- 


This is th adhi pared. Only boiling water needed, 


otce of ive Pro with a bit of cold milk or cream, and 

Jou desire—aslowly or quickly sugar, if desired. One or two cupfuls | many chores about the house and make 
pleasant, fascinating study; no tedions rul as sustélhing as a light meal: all bright and cheery, hoping to please 
short time you speak, read and understand a n Free sample postpaid if you address $ 


“Papa,” but he had always a grievance, 
was always faultfinding, and if there 
could be no possible complaint made 
about things at home, he would fret about 


an 
You ean now use your own Di Cylinder talking machine to sequire 
s foreign language. Send for Particulars and Booklet 
THE LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 
916 Putnam Building 2 West 45th Street, New York 


4 Dept. L 
tet 46 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 
Eel Northwest Selling Agent: 

Reese CONRAD SMITT, Dutton, Montana 
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business affairs, the weather, hard times, 
what it cost us to live on, and so on, until, 
instead of looking forward to the home- 
coming of the husband and father, we 


learned to dread it and watched his face 


anxiously, seldom finding anything writ- 
ten there but petulance and discontent. 

Yet he is what would be called a good 
husband, with good morals, temperate, 
just and honest in business dealings, yet 
sadly lacking in self-control and feeling 
free to vent all his discontent upon his 
family, often by slamming of doors, and 
other childlike modes of expressing his 
anger. How could I urge self-control upon 
my children when the simple announce- 
ment that the flour or sugar was out, 
would bring on such an exhibition of 
temper? 


He was unwilling for me to take an | 


active part in any church or charitable 


organization, begrudging the time given, | 


and fearing some slight expense might be 
incurred. 

Always I have tried to meet everything, 
with patience, keeping up my courage 
and cheerfulness for my children's sake, 
dwelling as much as possible upon his 
good qualities, hoping that love and 
courage on my part might in time help 


him to see how he was dwarfing his own | 


powers, and estranging the affections of 
his children by foolish indulgence in these 
faults. 

Much of the time I have been a wage 
earner, doing what I could at home while 
my children were small, and as soon as 
they grew older, teaching, working in an 
office, and in many ways helping to 
clothe and educate my children. 

To consult with and advise in all 
matters pértaining to the home is the 
duty and privilege of the husband; but 
to always criticize and blame is a sad 
mistake. I have tried to be forgiving 
and patient, recognizing my husband's 
good qualities and loving him through it 
all, but now that we have reached middle 


age, and his failing, instead of growing | 
less, increases, this constant nagging is | 


growing almost unbearable. 

When I look forward to the time that 
my children will have gone out from the 
home for good, the dreadful fear that I 
will not be able to hold out, comes upon 
me; the fear that I shall be tempted to 
leave it all and go out from my homé and 
make a place for myself, where peace and 
quiet will be mine, is constantly before 
me—the fear that, after all these years 
of endurance I shall fail, and render of no 
avail the long struggle after right living, 
is What I Am Most Afraid Of. E. r. n. 


She's Afraid of Being an “Old Maid" | 


HE thing of which I am most afraid 
is the thought of being a lonely old 


maid and of spending my declining years | 


alone or in some relative's home where I 
would not be wanted or appreciated. I 
am naturally domestic, have kept house 
for my father ever since I was sixteen. 
Am now thirty-five and have never had a 
lover or an offer of marriage, although I 
have four sisters married and, as far as I 
can make out, none of them are any more 
charming, cultured, well- educated, or 
good looking than I am. 

Sometimes when I go into their homes 
and see them with their happy families a 
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Does your cleaning day 
mean to you a weekly 
torment of ten times 
the effort and one-third 
the results you woyld 
like? Why endure this 
all - the - year - around 
drudgery and the 
health-risk of the old 
broom-duster way 
I| when you can keep 
100% clean by the turn 
of an electric button 
and the occasional few 
strokes with the dirt- 
devouring ARCO 
WAND. 


ment, 


machine. 


Showing Arco Wand Vacuum Cleaner with iron suction 
running to covered openings or inlets for hose connection in 
rst and second floors. A stron, 
silently draws all dirt, fuzzy dust, paper-bits, thread, lint, cob- 
webs, moths, bugs, germs, trash, etc., through the cleaning tool, 
hose and pipe down into the sealed dust-bucket at bottom of 


Shorten your cleaning time! 


ipe, 
se- 
suction swiftly and 


With the ARCO WAND Vacuum Cleaner every- 


RCO WAND 


VACUUM CLEANER 


machine does the rest. 


and cleaned in one single operation. 
carried through the rooms; no dust is stirred up into the air. 


thing can be cleaned in its place. 
need not be taken down, furniture need not be 
carried out. 
ladders. 
with the long, light ARCO WAND and the 
Ceilings, walls and floors can all be easily reached 


Draperies 
No risky climbing on chairs or step- 


You have only to point out the dirt 


There are no dust collections to be 
Moreover, 


frequent cleaning is not necessary where the ARCO WAND is used, 


because all the dirt is removed. Dust and insect eggs are not 


driven into cracks and crevices to work out later and make more cleaning 
necessary. Wall papers and curtains need not be cleaned or washed so 


Machine sets in basement 
or on lower floor with its 
suction pipe running up- 
stairs. ARCO WAND Vac- 
uum Cleaners with hosc 
and tools are sold by the 
Heating and Plumbing 
Trade in sizes at $225 
up. Prices do not include 
costs of labor, pipe, con- 
nections and freight. 


Write to 
Department 
C4 


N0-page month- 
ly magazine for 
a year, with your 
choice of any one 
of Keith's famous 


5129 PLAN 


| ROOKS without 

f a? E extra charge. 
i a y T T Keith's Magazine is 
| 1065—$2200. One of the 136 the recognized au- 
thority on building and decorating artistic homes, $2 a year. 
Fach issue contains 7 to 10 Plans by Leading Architects 
Keith's Famous Plan Books, direct or thru Newsdealers, $1 each. 


136 Plans of Bungalows. 175 Plans cstg. below $6,000, 


104 “ Cottages 136. "* '" over $6,000. 
125 “ estg. below 84,000, 100 *'' Cement and Brick, 
im oo " $5,000. | 50 Garages, 40 Duplex & Flats 


Any one of these 81. P'an Kooks given with a year's eubseription $2 


.L. KEITH 487 McKnight Bldg.,Minneapolis. Minn, 


BECOME 
A NURSE 


WE have trained thou- 
sands of women in 
their own homes to earn 
$10 to $25 a week 
nurses. Our graduates 
number 7,000—a record 
unequaled by any insti- 
tution. Send for ''How 
I Became a Nurse''— 
248 pages with actual experi- 
ences, 45 illustrated lesson 
| pages free to inguirers. 
The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
| 375 Main Street Thirteenth Year Jamestown, N. Y. 
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often; hence, they last longer and look brighter and fresher all the time. 


Does complete cleaning — lasts 50 years! 


Let us send you special printed matter and tell you how the ARCO 
WAND Vacuum Cleaner can make your home a healthier, happier, 
cleaner place to live in. 
the burden of housework and shortens the cleaning day. 
places you under no obligation. ARCO WAND machines last as long 
as the building stands — like radiator heating. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (ONPANY e £55: 


Makersof the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 


It saves wear and tear on furnishings, lightens 
An inquiry 


3 CUSTOM SHIRTS FOR $5.00 

| V make shirts that 84 vou, because | make your shirts from your measure 

ments and guarantee to take them back if they do not satisfy you. 
Isend you 100 samples to select from 

I send you measurement blank with rules. I send you the finished shirts 


express prepald. No ready-made shirts in my shop, bat facilities for 
quick delivery of the highest grade of custom work. Write for my 
samples. Saunples now ready. (Higher-priced fabries, too.) No agenta. 


CLARENCE E.HEAD (Master of Shirteraft), 204 TiegaSt., Ithaca, N.Y. 


QUE Bil 


at Home 


You can prepare for College or 
complete your high school work 
at home by our simplified corres- 
pondence methods. Our courses 
meet all entrance requirements 
they are written by members of 
the faculties of Columbia, Cor- 
nell, Pennsylvania, Mass Inst, of Technology, Illinois, Chi- 
cago, Michigan and other leading universities. The Amerlean 
Sehool is one of the largest educational institutions in the 
world and employs no agents, solicitors or collectors. Write 
for special College Preparatory booklet. 


American School of Correspondence 
5778 Drexel Avenue Chicago, U. S. A. 
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Yes, Billiards! 


The Pastime for Leisure 
Hours at Home 


The time has come when the Billiard 
Table fills just as important a place in the 
home as the piano. 

The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Com- 
pany, oldest and largest of all Billiard Table 
concerns, now offers a complete line of Home 
Billiard and Pocket-Billiard Tables at very 
attractive prices. 


“BABY GRAND” 


The Home Billiard Table 
With the Fast Cushions 


The “Baby Grand” is a superb creation in 
genuine Mahogany. Fitted with the cele- 
brated Monarch Cushions which have the 
highest possible speed obtainable with abso- 
lute accuracy of angle. Slate Bed is cover- 
ed with the finest imported Billiard Cloth. 
Concealed drawer to hold Playing Outfit. 
The “Baby Grand” is furnished as a Carom, 
Pocket-Billiard, or Combination Carom and 
Pocket-Billiard Table. Sizes 3x6; 314x7; 
4x8. Other Brunswick styles include the 
popular “Convertible” Billiard and Pocket- 
Billiard tables, which serve also as Dining 
Tables, Library Tables or Davenports. If 
you have room for a Brunswick Regulation 
Table, ask for special information. 


A Word to Parents 


Ask for a little book entitled, “Our Boys 
Now Live at Home,” in which fathers and 
mothers tell how the “Baby Grand" has 
made home more attractive to boys. 


Easy to Buy 
—Here’s Why 


We are pleased to extend the most liberal 
terms of payment on any size or style of 
Brunswick Billiard Table you may select. 
Let the small payments cover an entire 
year if you desire. You will find it true 
economy to buy a real billiard table, rather 
than a mere makeshift. 


Free Outfit Included 


The price of each table includes a com- 
plete, high grade Playing Outfit—Cues, 
Balls, Bridge, Rack, Chalk, Assorted Cue 
Tips, Cue Tip Cement, Markers, Billiard 
Brush, Lightning Cue Clamps, Wrench, 
Spirit Level, Cover, book on “How to 
Play,” etc., etc., etc., 


(Send Coupon for Free Book) 


SIRI PARANA PIAA al af ral af PII TISAI 
THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO., (215) 
Dept. R. Y.—623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Please send me the free color-illustrated book— 
*Billiards— The Home Magnet” 


lonely bitterness fills my soul, and I ask 

| myself why I am denied the privilege of 

| a home, husband and children of my own, 

| for I love children and am affectionate 
and sympathetic by nature. 

'The thought will come to me that I am 

| peces to be an old maid and lead a 

onely life and I rebel inwardly, for I have 

always dreamed of a strong hand to hold 

me close and a loving and affectionate 

husband and cozy home in my old age. 

Across the street from us lives a dear 
old maid of seventy. She is a splendid 
| help to her sister-in-law and does all the 
| hard and dirty work for the family of 
four. Yet when there is any pleasure on 
the go, like an auto ride, or a trip to the 
theater, poor Miss Anne is left at home.. 

I can see other old maids in different 
| Tara of my acquaintance treated simi- 
larly. Itis this that fills me with vague 
fears and dread of a lonely and neglected 
| old age, for I haven’t anyone to depend 
on should I fall sick, and have never been 
educated for anything but marriage, and 
| am not a business woman, or self-confi- 
dent in anything but housework. 

Even now, young as I am, I feel the 
loneliness of single life, where one hasn't 
anything particular in life to do, and 
where one's means are limited so that even 
the simple pleasures of life are denied, 
such as going to a theater once or twice 
in a season, or dining at a hotel once in a 
while to break the horrid monotony of 
lonely existence. I wouldn't feel such a 
dread if I had money; but when one is 
not very strong and sees every year her 
carpets and curtains and bedding wearing 
out, and no money to buy more and only 
strength enough to live and earn just | 
enough clothes to wear and food to eat 
| for the present, that is when the specter 
of loneliness thrusts itself forward most 
insistently. That is when each day is a | 
desperate trial and each night a time of 
worry and black fears for the future. 
Here you have a recital of my worst fear, 
that Tina) be compelled to a a lonely 
and bitter old age. DINA DAY 


He Knows He May, Any Moment, 
Join the ‘‘Skyfliers”’ 


I AM most afraid of my own work. 
This seems like a queer statement, but 

ou may understand it better when I say 
làm a professional dynamiter. 

I entered this branch of work when a 
young man, and for the first six years I 
handled high explosives in a careless 
manner, yet at the same time I had a 
great respect for the stuff. About this 
time I had my first misfire and lost my 
partner. I will not go into the details of 
that mishap as it is similar to many others 
that appear in the papers. After I left 
| the hospital, I seriously considered going 
into some other work; but lack of knowl- 
edge, and the fact that I should have to 
| work at another trade for a number of | 

peas before getting a fair wage, held me | 
ac 

I have been in four éxpladions where | 
others lost their lives, and have seen the 
| results of many others. I am now one of | 
the oldest nitro men in the business and | 
am known among the shooters by a 
sobriquet. 

The others speak of me as a man with 
a charmed life and the helpers prefer to 


|'COME-PACKT 


| piece is our 


— 
B E " - 
| 


Use it every day 


AILY cleansing of the mouth 

and throat is as vital to good 
health as regular brushing of the 
teeth. Use Listerine freely. It 
purifies the mouth and deodor- 
izes the breath and is exceedingly 
refreshing. Physicians and den- 
tists have recommended Listerine 
for over 30 years. All Druggists 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, 8t. Louis, Mo. 


-STRAIGHTEN YOUR TOES 
BANISH THAT BUNION 


by using ACHFELDT'S 


PERFECTION TOE SPRING 


Worn at night, with auxiliary appliance 
for day use. 


Removes the Actual Cause 
of the enlarged joint and bunion. Sent on 
approval. Money back if not as repre- 
sented. Send outline of foot. Use my 
Improved Instep Support for weak arches. 

Full particulars and advice free in plain envelope. 


| M. ACHFELDT, Foot Specialist, Room 371, 163 W. 23d St., New York 


You can buy this beautiful 
Morris chair direct from our 
factory at half the price asked 


H 
Postal 

at retail stores. We build it in § H 

four sections—ship it to you at For This 


knock-down freight rates in com- f 
pact crate. 


Buy Direct—Save 


You pay only for materials, workmanship, 
etc., plus the one usual small profit to us. 
We save you all other unnecessary €x- 
penses. Ye sell from our catalog 
Poly and ship from our own fac- 
tories direct to 
you. Back of 
this chair and 
every other 


FURNITURE —- 


guarantee. If 
you are not satisfied 
at any time within a full 
year, you mv ship it back, 
we immediately refund your 
money, including freight. 


Only 


$8. 95 [n Four Sections 


lect Quartered WHITE Oak. Built with the care and 
se of the old master cabinet makers— 


possessing an indi- 
viduality and artistic charm befitting the home of quality. 
Eight different shades of finish. Imperial leather cushions. 


New 1914 Catalog FREE 


Shows over 400 other beautiful examples of Come-Packt 
craftsmanship in living, dining, room and den furniture—in 
sections—at 30% to 60% savings. Sent free—postpeid, 


Come-Packt Furniture Co., 315 Dorr St., Toledo, Ohio 


we 


— m —. 


| 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Splendid 12,500 ton steamers 


Sailings Alternate Saturdays 
Write for Illustrated Booklets 


| BUSK & DANIELS, General Agents 
302 Produce Exchange, New York, or Local Agents 


4% to 574% SURE 


is certainly better than a possible 7 per cent. or 
8 per cent. which you may or may not get. You 
can depend on qu your money regularly when 
you invest in the only kind of securities we offer 
—the highest grade d 


Municipal Bonds 


ree from Income Tax) 
These base an payable from taxes, backed by 
the entire wealth of rich counties, cities an 
school districts, contain every element of a 
SURE investment —SAF CONVERT- 
BILITY and ATTRACTIVE INCOME. 
iore are the same kind of bonds which 


The U. S. Gov't Accepts as 


Security for Postal Savings Deposits 
But instead of the 2% which the Postal Banks 
pay, these Bonds will yield from 4% to 51 %. 
Write for Booklet C—“ Bonds of Our Country"—F REE 
New First Nat'l Bank, Dept. 3 Columbus, O. 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form. 
structure and writing of the Short-Story taught by 
Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, Biter, Lippineott's Magazine. 
*50-page catalogue f "7 lease address 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SOHOOL 
Dept. 135, Springfield, Mass. 


Dr. Esenwein 


" Viathe Baltimore-Southampton-Bre- 
men service of the North German 
Lloyd means traveling in comfort and 


nih on large modern ONE CLASS (II) 


CABI 


steamers—Low rates—Delicious meals. 
Write today for rates and sailings. Send 10c 
for valuable travel guide— “How to See Germany, 
Austria and Switzerland" —by P. G. L. Hilken, who 
tells with terseness and lucidity “what to see and 
how to see it.” 
&-weeks" Vacation Tour to London, Paris 
and Berlin, including Rhine Trip for $175.90 
A. SCHUMACHER & CO., General Agents 
294 8. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. _ 


Prize Contests 


work with me, yet all the time I know 
that through no fault of my own, I may 
any moment add my name to the “sky- 
fliers,” as the dead nitro men are known. 

As to premonition, I don't believe in 


Lit. I have had quite a number of pre- 
, monitions, but never one that proved 


out, and I guess they are merely nerves. 
At one time I was breaking to pieces a 
great block of steel with gelatine; the 
hole had been drilled and I was whittling 
the cheeselike explosive into flakes 
preparatory to loading the bore, when I 
seemed to hear a voice say: “When the 
hole is half full it goes o $ Just why 
these words came into my mind I cannot 
surmise, but after a short pause to settle 
my nerves, I loaded the shot—and it 
went off when I was ready, and not 
before. Yet that voice seemed real at 
the time. 

At another time I was tearing down a 
large stone building. The charges were 


| all placed in holes in the foundation walls 


I was making a final round to see 
that all the electrical connections were 
right, when I began to feel an urgent 
need of haste.: As I saw the last wire 
was connected my nerves got the best of 
me and I came out of the door, as my 
helper afterward put it, “like a bat out 
of hell," only to wait ten minutes to see 
if anything would happen before pushing 
the handle of the battery box. 

I am not alone in these premonitions; 
all persons working in dangerous posi- 
tions have them, I guess. I have listened 
to shooters telling me of premonitions 
before starting out on the work. Some- 
times they don't come back, it is true, 
but more often they do. 

I am often asked by spectators and 
others why I don't turn to some other 
work. Well, I usually turn it off with a 
smile or jest, but the real reasons are two 
little ones and a little woman at home. 
No one ever suspects it, but I am most 
afraid of my work. F. B. T. 


Prize Contests 


Y/BETHER or not you read Mr. Dunne’s 
article on capital punishment last month, 
write us your views on capital punishment. 
For the best letter of not more than 500 words 
we offer three prizes: $20 first prize, $10 second 
prize, and $5 third prize. Competition closes 
March 15th. Winning stories to appear in the 
June number. 

Special Notice: Mary Antin begins in this 
number on page 10, a wonderful series of 
articles on Immigration. Read this first one— 
and the one next month—and then write out 
of your own experience of “The Finest Immi- 
grant I Know.” Competition closes April 15th. 
Winning stories to appear in the July number. 
Prizes as above. 

Be as frank as you desire. Your name will 
not be published without permission. 

Contributions to these contests will not be 
returned except where specially requested and 
postage is enclosed. 


AMERICAN MAGAZINE EDITORIAL 
DEPARTMENT 


381 Fourth Avenue New York City 


Rise to a 
Position 
of Power 


To hold a position of power 
you need to know more about 
your particular business. 


The secret of power and success 
is to KNOW EVERYTHING 
ABOUT SOMETHING. 


Right along these lines the 
International Correspondence 
Schools train men for Positions 
of Power. 


The I. C. S. gives you “‘con- 
centrated" knowledge—special- 
ized training—that enables you 
to master easily and quickly 
everything you need to know 
to advance. 


If you can read and write, 
the I. C. S. can help you to 
succeed in the occupation of 
your own selection. To be con- 
vinced of this, just mark and 
mail the coupon—the I. C. S. 
will send you detailed informa- 
tion as to just how you can be 
qualified for promotion. 


Marking the coupon involves no 
obligation on your part—do it now. 


T INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS | 
Box 911, SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without any obligation on my part, hi 
l, can qualify forthe position before which I mark X on 


Salesmanship 

Electrical Engineer 

Elec. Lighting Supt. 

Telephone Expert 
tect 


Civil Service 


Show Card Writing 
Letterin; rs Painting 
Advertisin, 


Commereial Tiftratin 
Industrial Designing 
Commercía 

Automobile Kenning 
English Branches 
Poultry Farming 
Teacher Spani 


Agricaltare 
Chemist 


rehit 
Building Contractor 
Architectural Draftsman 
Structural Engineer 
Conerete Construction 
Mechan. Engineer 
Mechanica! Draftsman 
Civil Engineer 
Mine Superintendent 
Stationary Engineer 
Plumbing & Steam Fitting 
Gas Engines 


| [Name 


I Present Employer 


Street and No. 
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Worth a Million 


You are one of several million people 
who believe that “Iver Johnson" stands 
for good quality in firearms, bicycles 
and motorcycles. We could trade on 
that faith and use inferior steel and 
cheap labor—for a year or two. No 
doubt in that time we could clean up a 
million dollars extra profit. So,figuring 
it that way, the name “Iver Johnson" 
is doubtless worth at least a million. 


But think how much more profit- 
able it will be for us to justify and 


foster your confidence—to hold the 
confidence of generation after genera- 
tion—by maintaining the quality and 
reputation of our product. 


Just as a matter of investment, it pays us to 
use the finest steel, the most accurate machine 
processes, the most exact methods of temper- 
ing; and to command the services of the 
ablest designers and engineers. 


Our 82-page book, bound in board covers, 
tells in a simple and convincing way why the 
Iver Johnson Revolver is the standard side- 
arm of the world; why the Iver Johnson 
Champion Shotgun is accurate and depend- 
able; why the Iver Johnson Bicycle is the 
choice of nearly all of America’s crack 
riders; why the Iver Johnson Motorcycle 
has been pronounced by prominent engi- 
neers to be a mechanical masterpiece. 


Write for this Valuable Book 


Iver Johnson's Arms & Cycle Works 
130 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


99 Chambers Street, New York 
717 Market Street, San Francisco 


How a Town 
Converted 
By-Paths Into 
Good Roads 


And Doubled Its 
Trade Territory 


By H. C. BEARD 


Iowa State Highway Commissioner 


HAVE read with interest your maga- 

zine’s article by Hugh 5. Fullerton 

on how a town advertised itself. I 

also read your note asking what the 
reader's town has done, and therefore I 
am sending the following: 

Mt. Ayr, Iowa, is one of the smaller 
county-seat towns in Iowa, but for four 
vears it has been one of the most noted. 
The state of Iowa is now engaged in the 
job of pulling itself out of che mud, and 
four years ago Mt. Ayr took a pull at 
itself, and has shown many other towns 
how the mud-pulling act may be done. 

To pull itself from the mud Mt. Ayr 
used a team which is not often hitched 
together: it used coóperation and compe- 
tition, and succeeded most remarkably. 
'To stimulate the spirit of coóperation a 
banquet was given to a representative 
body of farmers living within a few miles 
of the town. The president of the com- 
mercial club asked a few of those present 
from the farms to talk to them of the 
important question of improving the 
roads. Talks by the farmers were fol- 
lowed by talks from members of the com- 
mercial club, and when the talking was 
concluded the president of the commercial 
club announced that it had been decided 
by the merchants of the town of Mt. Ayr 
to offer three hundred and fifty dollars in 


‘five cash prizes to the organizations of 


farmers who best improved certain platted 
portions of the roads leading into the 
town. The organizations were to choose 
their own road for improvement, and to 
elect officers and to do the work. Judges 
on the first day of the following November 
would decide what club had done the best 
work, and the prizes would be awarded 
to the five clubs standing ahead. 

Seven road clubs were organized before 
the banquet hall had been deserted, and 
in a few days the principal thought and 
topic of conversation around Mt. Ayr was 
improving the road to Mt. Ayr. Work 
was performed at all times when farm 
work was not demanding attention. Road 
tools became at a premium. In one town- 
ship it became necessary for the ones in 
possession of a road grader to take the 
wheels from it at night and lock them in 
caves, to prevent the grader from joining 
another road club in the night time. 

Highways that had been but neglected 
by-paths were converted into saad roads 
before the time for the final judging was 
to be done. Brains were combined with 


What Drink Did to One Man 


bead 


labor to get the results. Men working in 
the daytime would meet at a convenient 
home in the evening and discuss methods 
for working the roads. One road copied 
the work of another, and as a result uni- 
form methods of road-building were 
worked out. And now the new Iowa 
State Highway Commission has followed 
many of their methods in improving the 
roads of the state. 

Business followed the better roads, and 
the trade territory of the town has more 
than doubled in the four years the plan 
has been followed. Men striving to 
learn how to get interest in road-mak- 
ing aroused have come many miles to see 
what has been done and who are doing it. 
Farmers, merchants, commercial clubs 
and farmers' clubs have sent delegations 
in autos to see the work and learn from 
the workers. Merchants, trade journals, 
and automobile journals have told of the 
scheme to every corner of the country. 
The town has been advertised and the 
work has been copied until Mt. Ayr thinks 
its business men and the farmers near it 
have had a great part in the great better- 
roads movement that is sweeping the | 
country. 


What Drink 
Did 
To One Man 


E tendency of THE AMERICAN | 
to treat the “booze” game and 
the booze cure from various 
angles is interesting a great many | 


pers and I don’t think any publication 
as approached yours in its treatment of 
the subject. Aside from “ex-tanks” and 
men who still drink, I think men gen- 
erally, and women, especially mothers of 
boys, must find these articles on drink 
most absorbing. My mingling with many 


classes leads to that conclusion. : 

My interest in the Macfarlane story in 
the January number (and the apple story O a l Í Í i ] 
in the December AMERICAN) is better 


yip vss iria FON rw am a 
“ member of the club," and tried the apple r ° 
dum long balore E Wad read the olk The friendships of school days, the very 
article in THe American. A Catholic 


priest was the first one to advise me of the atmosphere of the home, every phase of 
efficiency of this simple “cure.” 5 . . . 

I have gone many routes in my fifteen life that makes for companionship—in all 
years’ bombardment of the red demon, $ e 7 
and by no means do I wish to give the of these is an intimate picture story—a 


impression that I am in any way secure 
in my present position of a teetotaler. 
When a man has gone six. months and 
fallen; then seven months and fallen; then 
fig npa nd es BM not apt to 
* swell with pride" when he is writin 
idt dir x tevoucidu" reconi -to his Let Kodak keep the story for you. 
credit. And that’s the percentage on the 
series which the writer is now playing. Ask your dealer, or write us, for ''At Home with the Kodak,” a 

; à delightfully illustrated little book that tells about home pictures—flash- 
QE of the mysteries of the alcoholic lights, groups, home portraits and the like—and how to make them, It's 

game is that after the “jag” is finished 


and you return to terra firma, your mental mailed without charge. 
equipment doesn't seem to be impaired. 


I am a newspaper man, have been for EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
fifteen years, and the finish of each long ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


drawn-out spree seems always to be fol- | 
lowed by fresh inspiration. Undoubtedly | 


story that glows with human interest, 
grows in value with every passing year. 
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Sweet Deas 


E Six “Superb 


mail one 

15-cent packet of BURPEE’S 

Oncnirp, the most beautiful 

helio-mauve; one regular 10- 

cent packet (40 to 50 seeds) 

each of BEATRICE SPENCER, 

deeppink; GEORGE HERBERT, 

rosy carmine; Mrs. C.W., 

BREADMORE, cream edged 

rose; STIRLING STENT, best 

glowing salmon-orange; also 

one large packet (90 to 100 seeds) 

of Tue New BURPEE BLEND OF 

SURPASSINGLY SUPERB SPEN- 

CERS for 1914, which is absolutely 

unequaled. With each collection 

we enclose our Leaflet on culture, 

Purchased separately, these six packets 
would cost 65 cents. 


Burpee’s Annual 
Known as the leading Americam seed catalog— 
this bright book of 182 pages for 1914 js better than 
ever before. It is mailed free upon applica- 
tion. Write for it today and kindly name The 
American Magazine, 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. 


Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 


is positively the most superb 


CHILDS' GIANT SUMMER COSMOS 


N and beautiful garden flower 
known. Blooms profusely from 
June to Nov., e lant pro- 
ducing £Aomsan: f flowers, 
larger and more exquisite than 
the fall Cosmos, white, blush, 
pink,rose,crimson,etc. Thrives 
anywhere—finest cut flower for 
vases, etc. Mailed for 

10 cts. per pkt., ¢- 
cluding § other lead: 


Novelties free for trial, viz.: 
Crego Pink, largest and 
finest of all Asters. 
Pansy, Orchid-fid., superb new 
orchid colors. 
Primrose, New Giant White. 
Petunia, Brilliant Beauty. 
Snowball Tomato, new (white). 
All these Six leading Seed Novelties for only 10 cts., 
together with Notes on Culture, Catalogue, Floral Hints, etc. 


Our Big Catalogue of Flower and Veg. Seeds, Bulbs, | 


Plants and rare new Fruits /ree to all who apply. We are the 
largest growers in the world of Gladiolus, Cannas, Dahlias, Lilies, 
Iris, etc., and our stocks are best and cheapest. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 


HE amateur will find just the 

information needed to make 
his garden a success—over one 
hundred clear, concise, depend- 
able cultural instructions for 
growing almost every flower and 
vegetable worth bothering with. 


The list of worthy novelties 
and old favorites is complete and 
dependable. Especially import- 
ant are the sections devoted to 
Roses and Dahlias. The collec- 


tions of Hardy Perennials is the 
largest in America. Selected strains of 
standard vegetables and flowers. 


Mailed free to anyone mentioning 
this magazine. 


ie mE 


D y 


DREER's SUBERB ASTERS 
—The finest strain, either for 
garden decoration or cutting. 
Packets contain enough seed to 
produce more than bundred 
plan Made up of eight besu- 
tiful colors. Ten cents per packet. 
DREER’S GARDEN BOOK with 
each order, 


| dollars a week. 


a man is benefited by a broader view of 
life—has more sympathy for his fellow 
man generally, and can't help but profit 
by the bitterness of his experiences. At 
least, it seems so in the newspaper game. 

After reading the Macfarlane article in 
the January number I reviewed my own 
record of come-back attempts and this 
record, in brief, I hand to you: 

Two visits, each of two weeks, to the 
“springs” cure. (Partly successful, the 
lack of proper environment, presence of 
bars, limit of treatment and lack of ear- 
nestness entering into the failure.) 

Three trips to private hospitals, with 


| no special line of treatment, just a rest 
cure. (Fairly successful; that is, I sobered 


up sufficiently to return to work, but 
remained sober only a short time.) 
One three-day liquor cure. (Absolute 


day, nauseated, weakened by purgatives, 


and if I hadn't the constitution of an ox | 


believe I would have died.) 

Alcohol ward, Bellevue Hospital. Kept 
four days, denied drink and tobacco, 
choked full of **dope," and had a good 
start on an uproarious spree two hours 
after I was discharged from the hospital. 

One week in a monastery (new and ori- 


| ginal idea, I believe) which was followed 


by six months of sobriety. 

One week in same, after next fall, fol- 
lowed by eight months of sobriety. 

After this last fall, following the eight- 
months' dry period, I was ashamed to go 
back to the monastery; but after a long 
period of drunkenness, extending over an 
area of about four thousand miles, I hid 
away at home (in my own house) for 
three months and made a record of seven 
months without a drop. 

I did my last sentence in Old St. Paul's 
Club, Philadelphia, where I washed dishes, 
scrubbed floors, shoveled ashes and did 
the most menial of tasks—because I 
wanted to do them; I didn't have to—and 
believe that I got the moral kick. 


IN THE foregoing chronology I haven't 
attempted to list visits to hospitals, 
where I have talked my way out in a day 
or two; or numbers of Turkish bath treat- 
ments, which are no treatments at all; 
or innumerable times I have locked my- 
self in a hotel room, always to reémbrace 
temptation by means of a telephone and a 
uniformed bell-boy. 

My first salary on a newspaper was five 
I was twenty years old. 
I proceeded through ten years, fighting 
the stuff, without suffering any noticeable 
decline. In the next five years the stuff 


| failure. I was filled with whisky the first | 


began to fight me and I did decline. I | 


have suit cases scattered over all the 
United States. I have enough clothes, 
linen, shoes, overcoats, etc., spread over 


this broad Union sufficient to make a | 


formidable front for a Methodist rum- 
mage sale. From that first salary of five 
dollars a week my figure increased to as 
high as sixty dollars a week in journalism. 
I have set these facts before you because 
I believe they may interest you. Whether 
they do or not, the booze stories in THE 
AMERICAN interest me. The “Bartender” 
Confessions were classic; and in publish- 
ing articles of this type you are working 
a permanent good for a great army of 
drinkers, so-called hopeless and otherwise, 
who need to read and to think, and, above 
all, to act! 


Stained with Cabot'a Creosote Stains, George Nichols, 
architect, N. V. 


Stain Your Shingles 


Sidings, trimmings, and all other outside wood- 
work, with 


Cabot’sCreosoteStains 


The colors are soft, rich and transparent, and 
bring out the beauty of the grain instead of 


m 


covering it up with a “painty” coating. The 
stains cost less than half as much as paint, and 
the labor cost of putting them on is also one- 
half less. They are made of the strongest and 
most lasting colors, and Creosote, “the best 
wood preservative known,” which protects 
your wood-work from decay. 

You can get Cabos Stains all over the country. Send 
for stained wood samples and name of nearest agent. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Manfg. Chemists, 
135 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


#RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


in Rig why to ride and exhibit sample 1914 
b model. Write for Special Offer. 

Finest Guaranteed 1914 Mesas 910 to $27 
with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof Tires. 
1912 and 1913 MODELS 
ALL OF BEST MAKES...... $7 to $12 

100 Second-Hand Wheels 


MAU makes and models, good a. 
Great Factory Clearing Sale. $3 to $8 

We Ship on Approval without a cent 
li deposit, pay the 1g. 


freight & allow 10 Days' Free Trial Free Trial 
TIRES coaster-brake wheels, lamps 


and sundries, half usual prices. 
DO NOT BUT till you get our catalogue and offer. Write now. 
MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. N-37 CHICAGO 


OSES © NEW CASTLE 


—the most reliable and beautiful book on roses ever 
published. Superbly printed in natural colors. Con- 
tains expert advice to home planters on how to grow 
roses and other plants. It's the boiled down facts of 
our long experience. Tells all about our famous stock. 
Send for it today—a postal will do. 

HELLER BROS. CO,, Box 350, New Castle, Ind. 


Just look through this pure 
transparent soap, smell its deli- 
cate perfume, and feel its rich, creamy 
lather on your face. You will never again 
be satisfied with any toilet soap less pure 
and perfect. 


White Rose 
"All Gireerinn Soap 


insures a soft, clear, beautiful skin. Three generations of 
refined women on both sides of the Atlantic have proven 
Its merits. Sold in every country where beauty is admired 
or health desired. At your dry goods dealer or druggists. 
For sample trial cake send 2c stamp, or for 10 cents in 
stamps we will send you a package containing a sample 
cake of No. 4711 White Rose Glycerine Soap. a sample 
bottle of No. 4711 Bath Salts and a sample bottle of No. 
4711 Eau de Cologne. 


MÜLHENS & KROPFF 


Dept. Q, 298 Broadway, New York 
U. 8. Branch of 


Ferd. Muihens, No. 4711 Glockengasse, Cologue 9/ R Germany 
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Favorite with a She Chesterfield 


of [14 
New Name 

She Chesterfield 
E HAVE received the following 


poem of the late Robert Browning | 
from town, Maryland, R. F. D. 
No. r. The accompanying letter reads: | 


MANUSCRIPT EDITOR, 
THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 

Dear Sir: I beg to submit the enclosed 
verses on ‘‘Defiance in Death’’ at your 
regular rates, trusting that same will 
prove available. 

Very truly yours 
Cc 


It is available, though not at our 
regular rates; it is worth more. We are 
sure that we have countless readers who | 
will be glad of this accidental occasion 
to read again Mr. Browning's beautiful 
poem (with no change except in title!). 


Defiance in Death 
By C__ P__ 


Fear death?—to feel the fog in my throat, 
The mist in my face, 
When the snows begin, and the blasts de- 
note 
I am nearing the place. 


The Evolution of 


the Centuries 


Two hundred years ago Lord Chesterfield carried a 
watch like the one illustrated above, three inches in diameter and 
weighing nearly a pound. Think how awkward, how cumber- 
some it must have been! Mark the progress the centuries have 
wrought, as evidenced in the present-day slim, slender, thin-model 


South Bend 
esterfiel 


gentleman's watch 


cM A~ 


Distinguished in appearance, fittingly encased, the South Bend 
Chesterfield marks the watch of a gentleman—it is a true aristocrat. 
In efficiency no less than in appearance, the Chesterfield stands 
unsurpassed. It is a real thin-model watch that keeps absolutely 
accurate time. Before it leaves the factory it must go through the 
most rigorous tests known to watchdom—the famous ice test and the 
oven test that all South Bend Watches endure. 
You can get the Chesterfield in various models from 
15 jewels to 21 jewels, $25 to $125. You willfind nowatch 
in America to surpass it in fine workmanship. Write us 
for name of nearest South Bend jeweler and our little 
‘attained, brochure, * How and Where to Select a Good Watch. ” 
And the barriers fall, 


Though a battle’s to fight ere the guerdon o) THE SOUTH BEND WATCH CO. 


The power of the night, the press of the 
storm, 
The post of the foe, 
Where he stands, the Arch-Fear in a 
visible form, 
Yet the strong man must go: 


For the journey is done and the summit 


BUDE 


be gained, 
The reward of it all. 


oC 
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AK 


I was ever a fighter, so—one fight more, 
The best and the last! 

I would hate that death bandaged my 
eyes and forbore, 


And made me creep past. or any other language learned 
pickly and easily by either 
! h hol fi the Cy inder or Diso : ortina: 
one Me at home, 
No! Let me taste the whole of it, fare E E AI oMy 


like my peers, 2 ERN, payment plan. 


Pick Out Your Typewriter —— 
and Pocket Your Saving 


Wehaveall makes. Send for Catalog ; 


The heroes Oo old, 1000 Certi emt Languages N. Y. and address of nearest branch office. 
Bear the brunt, in a minute pay glad life's AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., Inc., 345 Broadway, N.Y. 
————— 


arrears 


Of pain, darkness and cold. You were 


| created to be well 


If you are not, it is because you haven't been 
| living and thinking right. “To get back to 
normal conditions, in other words, to be well, is 
not so difficult. But it requires two kinds of 
accessories—God Given—Man Made! 


We have just published a most attractive booklet called 


“The Way to Get Well” 


» It means an as 
sured position— 
a BIG SALARY! 

The Tulloss Touch System, entirely different from all other 

methods, so easy any one can learn it, will quickly double— 

even TREBLE-— your speed, accuracy, INCOME. Send for 


For sudden the worst turns the best to 
the brave, 
The black minute's at end, 
And the elements rage, the fiend-voices 
that rave 


Shall dwindle, shall blend, 


Shall change, shall become first a peace, 
then a joy, 


Then a light, then thy breast, THE TULLOSS SCHOOL Write for it at once, address 
O thou soul of my soul! I shall clasp thee "ipie College Hi GEO. F. ADAMS, Mgr. 


| HOTEL CHAMBERLIN 
P. O. Box 408 FORTRESS MONROE, VA. 


again, 
And with God be the rest! 
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will soon Ke time 
B.V. D. yr 


EHIND the mask of 
March peers the 
face of Spring. Get 


B. V. D. to-day for the 
first warm day. 


B. V. D. means Com- 
fort and Comfort 
means B. V.D. These 
Loose Fitting Under- 
garments bring a sooth- 
ing sense of calming 


comfort after the 
pinch and weight 
of winter clothes. 


B. V. D. is sincerely made 
of the strongest fabrics 
that give the longest wear. 
Being loose fitting, they 
are subjected to the least 
strain in wear. Quality with 
Economy. 


For your own welfare, fix this 
label firmly in your mind and 
make the salesman show it to 
you. If he can't or won't, walk 
out! : On every B. V. D is sewed 


This Red Woven Label 


BEST RETAIL TRADE 


(Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat Of.. 
and Foreign Countries) 


3 V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts and Knee 
th Drawers, 50c., 75c., $1.00 and 
the Garment. 


V. D. Union Suits (Pat. U. 
0» $1.00, $1.50, $2 00, $3.00 and $500 
the Suit. 


The B. V. D. Company 
NEW YORK 


London Selling Agency: 66, Aldermanbury, E C. 


| ton's step at the door. 


The 


*Y 
Woman S Law 
By Maravene Thompson 


PART FIVE 


OCTOR UNDERWOOD turned | 
the telegram over and over in his 
hand unconsciously. He sat in 


glum meditation, critically con- | 


sidering its contents. They were deeply 
disturbing. And everything had been 
going so well from the viewpoint of the 
physician. The lost memory had been 
fully recovered and completely synthe- 
sized with later memories; the mind of 
his friend was now a whole, and working 
normally—the one truly satisfactory con- 
dition by the alienistic standard. Edger- 
ton’s reception of the revelations of the 
day before had shown him to be now 
possessed of that poise and strength of 
mind that should, by all alienistic tests, 
belong to him naturally. The mental 
breakdown that occasioned his loss of 
memory had always been a mysterious 
thing to the alienist, accountable only on 
the hypothesis of an unusual combination 
of havocking causes, a large factor being 


| prolonged nervous strain, simultaneous 


with strong emotional excitement and 
continuous worry. 

He was now in normal physical and 
mental condition, and should be able to 
endure the forthcoming shock with only 
the normal results. But things do not 


| always work out as they should. 


The doctor’s head 
listening attitude. 


shot forward in 
Yes; it was Edger- 
He thrust the 
telegram in his pocket and rose with 
smiling nonchalance. 

“You sent the message we agreed on?” 
was Keith Edgerton’s greeting. 

“Yes.” 

“The answer! You have it—I saw 
the boy bringing it as I was dressing.” 

" Keith—" 

“Te is true then. She is—dead! 
Victoria—murdered!” 

He sat down in ‘the chair he usually 
chose, a deep leather chair, grown slouchy 
and comfortable with many years’ service. 

“When did she die?” 

The alienist hesitated. 

“When did she die?” 

“Does it make any difference when, 
Keith?" asked the doctor softly. 

* No; it makes no difference. She was 
murdered, whether she died à month or 
eight months ago. Had I been taken in 
charge of by an officer, as I should have 
been had I not been ruthlessly carried off, 
the telegram telling of Father's and 
Harold's death would have been found 
and answered. I should have been free 
to go home to comfort her or to be tended 


Little 


, by her—and either way she would have 


lived.” 

His friend’s little eyes blinked at him 
inquiringly behind the disguising glasses, 
his first impression being that the lover 
was trying to steel his heart against a 
dreaded weakness by convincing himself 
of his beloved’s unpardonable guilt. 


But | | 


OBL ART STEEL 
Typewriter ‘sna Cabinet 


On 15 Days’ Trial 


Meets every requirement of a modern business office. 
Occupies only 4 sq. ft as compared with the 10 sq. ft 
taken up by the old style typewriter desk. Ample 
space fora week" s supply of stationery, but nodrawers 
to become a “catch all’’ for odds and ends. Always 
clean and sanitary, and guaranteed to be 


100% EFFICIENT 


Firm and rigid when on its feet, a simple turn of the 
lever puts the leather casters in position, and it is 
easily and silently moved about for better light or 
other convenience. Has indestructible steel frame 
with bvilt up wood platforms, noiseless under opera- 
tion. Sides fold up, 
steel top rolls down 
and locks securely 


Write Today $ 


for free trial 


WARNING! 


Beware of Imi- 
tations. Insist 
on gel tting the 
genuine "Uh!" 


Open 
Closed 
Office Supply Dealers 


Cabinet. Make 
sure of it by 
looking for 
2 our trade- 
Sa mark. 

ave an attractive proposition for you (es) 
Wee us for it AT ONCE. 


THE TOLEDO METAL FURNITURE CO., 2421 Dorr St, TOLEDO, OHIO 
page TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


allowed on every bicycle we sell. We Ship on Ap- 

DS provei and trial to anyone in the U.S, and 

pay the freight. If you are not satisfied with the 

bicycle after using it ten days, ship it back ame 

don’t pay a cent 

FACTORY PRICES Donot buya bleycleorc 

apairof tires fremany- 

lone at any price until you receive our latest Art 

jQetalog o ois. grade bicycles and sundries and Mam 

~ d velona new special ofer 

À " ONLY COSTS: to write a postal and d ee 
5 thing will be sent you FREE 

You will get much valuable information. 

rite it NOW! 

Brake rear wheels, lamps, 

parts, repairs and s es of all kinds at alf usual prices 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. N-37 CHICAGO 


some extra moky 
in a pleasant way 


you cannot do better than communicate with Chief 
of Subscription Staff, THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE, 
venue, New York City. 


381 Fourth 


My name is ms. 


| and my home is the most attractive 
| place you ever saw. 
| Of course, it isn't oe for a young lady to 


“brag” but men do say I am the daintiest—most 
deliciously flavored, surprising box of chocolates 
they ever knew. l am sure you will like me. You 
| will find me in good company at your confectioner"s. 
| If you want to please somebody very much, put me 
| in your pocket and take me to her. 

Then your receplion will be a 

WONDERFUL one. 
If you can't locate Vera Sweet 
in your neighborhood send ts 
$1 for a large size box, There 
no other way you can 

pend a dollar and get 
such delicious, surpria- 
ing flavors and absolute 

purity, Be sure and 
write for the ‘‘Sweet- 
est Story EverTold.'* 
) Sent for the asking 
y 
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no; he saw that he was simply stating the 
case as it appeared to him, summing up 
the evidence as might a judge. 

“The message, please,” came incisively. 


| SMILEY TTT TTT TTT TTT 
U 


The doctor handed it over, his appre- | 


hension fully allaved by the stern quality 
of Edgerton’s grief. It was worded: 


Lomnay, California, Feb. 18. 
Morris Unnerwoop, M. D. 
Underwood Sanatorium, 
Valhalla, New York. 


Keith Edgerton left home for New York , 


City, April 2, 1904, registered at Hotel Im- 
perial, April 8th. Disappeared same day after 
receiving telegram telling of death of father 
and brother. His baggage left at hotel. Man 
of his description sailed on steamer St. Paul 
bound for Liverpool, same afternoon, jumped 
overboard next morning. No baggage, and 
no one aboard knew this man and no claims 
made later. Name on ship’s sailing list— 
Ralph Stone. Believe foul play as Keith was 
very high-principled and considerate. Vic- 
toria, his sister, died October 20th of heart 
complications. Last of Edgerton family here. 
All communications gladly answered that may 
lead to clearing mystery. Large estate in 
waiting. Jonn L. Manners, M. D. 


“Foul play! About as foul as has ever 
been done, Underwood," said Edgerton 
grimly. 

The alienist said nothing. His mind 
reverted to the Ralph Stone incident. 
He had run upon an account of the St. 
Paul suicide while investigating the 
George Orcutt affair. He had thought 
for a short time that this man might 
have been Orcutt, as he had sailed on 
the same day of the murder, without 
baggage. Stone was said to have been 
clean shaven, a state that Orcutt would 
naturally resort to as a disguise had been 
the doctor's inference and considered by 
him as evidence till fuller description of 
features convinced him that he must 
search farther to find Orcutt. 

“Had you worn a Vandyke beard 
previous to your leaving home, long 
enough for there to have been a photo- 
graph or kodak taken that way?" 
questioned Underwood abruptly. 


Edgerton awoke from his absorbed 


thoughts. 

"No! I didn't take time to shave 
while— There had been illness, I came 
away without much preparation. The 
barber on the train trimmed my beard 
instead of shaving me. I didn't care one 


way or the other. If I had been shaved— | 


If only I had been shaved!" 

* Humph!" grunted the doctor. “You 
were searched for then, but without the 
identifying beard that figured so promi- 
nently in the newspaper accounts of 
Orcutt. Naturally you were confounded 
with the suicide d one And even if 
your picture appeared in the papers it 
would represent you as clean shaven, 
telling nothing to me— nor even to Mrs. 
Orcutt,” he admitted. ‘‘To your friends 
it was as though the earth had opened and 
swallowed you up—to us you appeared as 
though dropped from a deat sky. 

“J see more clearly than I have before 
how men are lost and never accounted 
for—descriptions are perilous things to 
go by—and with so many scents it is won- 
derfully easy to follow away from instead 
of to the quarry. Yet if it had been one 
of your own blood hunting for you I am 
inclined to think the search would not 
have stopped with the Stone explanation." 
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Announcing the New Typewriter 


Oliver Number 7 


We announce an amazing model—the OLIVER NUMBER 7— 
a typewriter of super-excellence, with automatic devices and refine- 
ments that mark the zenith of typewriter progress. A marvel of 
beauty, speed, and easy action. Typewriting efficiency raised to 
the nth power. 


The OLIVER No. 7 embodies all previous Oliver innovations and new-selí- 
acting devices never before seen on any typewriter. A leap in advance which places 
the Oliver ten years ahead of its time. So smooth in action, so light to the touch, 
so easy to run, that experts are amazed. A model that means to the typist delight- 
ful ease of operation. 


A model that means a higher standard of typewriting, longer and better service. 


The NUMBER 7 is now on exhibit and sale at all Oliver Branches and Agencies 
throughout the United States. 


OLIVER No 


Typewriter 
The Standard Visible Writer 
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The new model has more improve- Nothing you could wish for has been 
ments, refinements and new uses than Omitted. The new devices, refinements, im- 
we can even enumerate here. UMBER jac conveniences found on mae 

^ TNCS TRECE ec: » 4 4 represent an enormous outlay 
i The cushioned keyboard with and vastly increase its value—the price has 

anchor keys" and the new automatic — pot been advanced one penny. We shall even 
features mean less work for the hands, continue in force our popular 17-Cents-a-Day 
less strain on the eyes, less manual and purchase plan, the same as on previous 
mental effort. Oliver Models. 

With all of these masterly mechani- The OLIVER No. 7, equipped with the 
cal improvements we have made the famous Printype, if desired, without extra 
machine more beautiful and sym- charge. 
metrical. From every standpoint the You owe it to yourself to see the new ma- 
OLIVER NUMBER 7 attains super- chine before you buy any typewriter at any 
lative-excellance: price. Note its beauty, speed and easy 
action, its wonderful automatic devices. Try 
it on any work that is ever done on type- 
writers. Try it on many kinds of work that 
no other typewriter will do. 


It is a significant fact that the typewriter 
that introduced such epoch-making innova- 
tions as visible writing, visible reading, Prin- 
type, etc., should be the first to introduce 
automatic methods of operation. 


Oliver Book DeLuxe 


We are just issuing a richly illustrated catalog 
describing the Oliver No. 7. A copy is yani for 
the asking. There are still openings rA more Loc. 
Agents in many localities. This is a good time Ae 
investigate these money-making opportunities. 
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The Oliver Typewriter Co. 
No. 1065 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago 


TM CUTTS LLLA LL I TIEN 


roto ena ine | BRENAU Constrvatory 


School for to Vassar, Smith, Gainesville, Ga 


Wellesley and other colleges. General Coarse, Music, Domestic of highest grade 
Science, New Gymnasium. Dormitory for very young girls. 
Tux Misses Hype 
Principals} pis, Vinaixia Jones, A. B. 


jong the foothills of the Blue Ridge. College 
; Conservatory in affiliation. The South's repre- 
sentative among national colleges for women. Students from 30 
states. Catalogue and booklet, ‘‘The Brenau Girl,” on request. 
—————M—————Ó———————— 


Lay the Foundation 
of Fame and Fortune 


Whether to practice at the bar or to 
win success in business, our lawyer 
endorsed College Law Course can make 
you a master. Not a short cut— 
mot a ''makeshift'" — not a con 
densed summary. Books, lessons, lec- 
tures, illustrative cases, examinations, 
encouragement. 24 years of salary 
raising. Graduates admitted to the 
bar in every state, Write for cataloguo 
and ''evidence.'* 


SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW 


355 American Buliding, Detroit, Mich. 
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SALE! 


Earn Larger Salaries Than Any Other Class of 

We will teach you to be a high grade salesman, in eight weeks by 
mall apd assure you definite propositions from a ent number of re- 
liable firms offering opportunities to earn good wages while you are 
learning. No former experience required. Write today for partio- 
ulars, list of hundreds of good openings and testimonials from hund- 
reds of our students now earning $100 to 80) à month. Address 
nearest office Dept. 27 NATIONAL SALESMEN'S TRAINING ASS'N. 
Chicago Kansas City New York Ban Francisco 
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A Familiar Sig ht | 
the World Over 


Enough “Bull” Durham 
is soldin a year to roll ap- 


, proximately 32,000,000 
' cigarettes every day. 


“Bull” Dur- Pee 


[| 

| 

| 

| ham is distin- 

guished from all 

other tobaccos by 

a wonderful, sweet, 

mellow flavor and fragrance, irre- 

sistibly attractive and satisfying. 

No other tobacco product can 

have this “Bull” Durham flavor and fragrance. 

They are produced by a generations-old process 
known only to the manufacturers of “Bull”? Dur- 
ham. Every visitor who approaches Durham, N. C., 
where *Bull" Durham is manufactured, is impressed 


with this delightful, distinctive fragrance that envelopes 
the whole city. There is nothing else like it in the world. 


GENUINE 


BULL DURHAM 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


(Enough for forty hand-made cigarettes in each 5-cent sack) 


Enough “Bull” Durham is sold in a year to make ap- 
proximately 12 BILLION cigarettes—as many as all brands 
of ready-made cigarettes in this country combined—and the 
sales are steadily growing. Proof that millions of smokers 


prefer the cigarettes they roll for themselves from “Bull” Dur- 


Ask for FREE ham, to any ready-made kind. 
book of “papers” 


dr A ce A Get a sack of "Bull" today and 


“roll 


o> your own” for complete, 


p healthful enjoyment and lasting satis- 
faction. 


An pe in Booklet, showing correct 
FREE ways to “Roll Your Own” Cigarettes, 
and Book hs rend papers, will both be 
mailed to you, free, on postal request. Address “Bull” 


Durham, Durham, N.C. 
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$4 PER MONTH BUYS THIS | DOYOULIKETODRAW? 


Visible Oliver That's all we want to know. 
Typewriter Nov we will not give you any grand prises 


Nothing Down — Free Trial Less 
than Agents’ Prices. Shi od 

approval. If you want to 
send us $4a month Our Ix is 
worth sending for, because it tells 
you how to savo $41 50. It's FREE 


E Typewriters Dist. Syndicate 
166-N-36 N. MichiganBlvd., Chicago (1** 


Py 
#0 you can make 
picture with 6c 
artoon* and 

nd let us explain 


sample lessor 


The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning 
834 Leader Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 


SHORTHAND 
IN 30 DAYS 


ic System—written with only nine characters. No 
o ''ruled lines'"—no “‘shading’’—no ‘‘word 
notes.'' Speedy, practical system that can 
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" 
[Adding Machine 
[Asan eon 
or General Off ggg] / 
mental calculations. Hand. ^ — l 
some Morocco case free. 


Buy Thru YourStation 


A. C. Gancher, A. A. M. Co. 
119W Broadway, N.Y. City. 


‘ 
ned i in 80 days of home study, utilizing spare time. For 
scriptive matter, free, address CHICAGO CORRESPOND- 
SCHOOLS Chi o Opera House Block. Chies, ro, Ill. 


“Last of Edgerton family here," Edger- 
ton repeated in low, awed tones, his mind 
on the telegraphic communication from 
his home, not heeding the doctor's mus- 
ings. "Underwood, two years ago there 
were six of us. Mother's death, that 
came first, was unbelievable. That one 
of us should ever be separated from the 
others was a thing none of us could grasp. 
And she had always been so well; the 
very day before her death she was glorious 
id health and joy. She had been 
bothered a little at times with a curious 

ain in her right side that she always 
had over and diagnosed as ice cream 
or too much fresh fruit or any other con- 
ceivable disturbing food. Then—" 

“Appendicitis.” 

“Appendicitis,” he echoed, shuddering, 
“And we could not believe it even when 
we saw her put in her grave. Agnes 
gathered up the reins of the household 
the best she could, and somehow we 
went on. We found we could live and 
even smile and laugh. But the scar was 
there; she had rooted so deep in us all 
that a vital part of ourselves had been 
torn away with her going. Then— 
Agnes!—ty phoid.” 

He rose and paced the floor, his hands 
clenched. 

“‘Agnes!—part of myself in more than 
just flesh and blood. Twins, we had 
played and dreamed and thought to- 

ether from babyhood. There was a 
Bond between us more than that of mere 
brother and sister. We more than 
sympathized with each other’s joys and 
pains, ius them, literally. Nor six 
weeks I didn't leave her for an hour. She 
died with her head on my shoulder." 


XXIX 


HE physician sat in silence and 

waited for Keith to continue his 
story. 

“Tt was like a dream, then and now. 
The world was a strange, spectral thing 
without Agnes. The doctor ordered a 
change for me, and Father, grand, un- 
selfish old Dad, arranged for me to go 
East. There was some talk of Harold's 
coming with me, but there was Victoria 
to think of—Victoria, the baby, delicate 
from birth. It was decided that Harold 
must stay to keep her company. The 
irony of it! Harold stayed to comfort 
Victoria— If he had come—" 

“Stop! There is never any ‘if,’ Keith. 
Because many roads open to one view 
doesn't mean that we have any choice in 
the one we must tread. We take the 
road which we, by reason of our being 
and training and circumstances, must 
take. The others are only what we 
might have chosen if our antecedents had 
been other than they are. Half the 
misery in the world comes from not see- 
ing this. ‘If she only had not taken her 
child to the party he would not have con- 
tracted diphtheria and died . ‘If he 
only had not sent his boy to ‘college he 
wouldn’t have been on the rowing team 
and been drowned!’ Jf/—if—if— All 
the while the step we take is inevitable, 
not ordained as an entity from the be- 
ginning of time but led up to as inexorably 
as though it had been conceived bodily 
in the foundations of the universe. Curse 
and groan all you will over things that 
are; bs do not, in the name of science 
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and logic, bemoan the nonexistence of | 
conditions that in the very nature oF 
things could not have existed at all!" 

It was a sore point with Morris Under- 
wood—the futile repinings of a world of 
people. Yet the iubet had carried him , 
farther than he had realized till he had 
finished. 

“The old sorehead got going and | 
couldn’t stop,” he apologized quickly. "[ 
only act like a brute. Tf fcel—" 

“Father and brother and sister buried 
and I not there!" said the other, his mind 
barren of the doctor's words. “Victoria 
lived six months after the horror and 
shock of Father's and Harold's deaths and 
all the grief that had gone before. It 
was waiting that. killed her—corroding 
suspense over me.' 

"Come, Keith," said the physician 
gently, “no more of that. The past is 
the past. To accept it is all you can do. 
You are blameless of it all." 

*[?—Yes." Edgerton’s eyes, trans- 
fixed with dull agony, were raised to the 
solicitous face. “She murdered Victoria 
as truly as we both sit here." 

* And that is what you can't be resigned 
to?" The words were more a statement 
than a question. 

The dull voice went on, unheeding. 

“That she could do it!—the whole 
miserable affair! If it had been one im- 
pulsive act quickly repented of and 
righted as far as lay in her power! But 
this long lie, this carefully conceived 
fraud, this damnable treachery! I can't 
understand her. She's so considerate of 
others, so fair in her judgments, so ador- 
ably tender and wise with Vance!" 

“That’s the solution of it all," said the 
alienist. "She's a mother—and one of 
the mysteries of the world. She will not 
only endure héll for the child she has 
borne but will ruthlessly drag anyone 
else with her to serve him. Nouceumyo 
one is but a pawn to be sacrificed. Civi- 
lization has given a mother nothing; she 
still tears and rends for her child, and 
doesn't know that the whole world of 
humanity is her Babe, waiting in swad- 
dling clothes for Her to save it. But— 
what will you! A mother is a woman. 
Treachery, lying, deceit! To slay a man's 
faith! deaden his soul! This is 
nothing if a woman has a point to gain." 

Keith Edgerton's face twisted to a 
shadowy smile 

“A woman has struck you and your 
eyes are still out of focus. My mother 
and Agnes and little Victoria—there was 
nothing but goodness in them. ‘They 
wouldn't have known how to play a part. 
We all lived in the open—body, mind, 
and soul." 

He clenched his hands and looked past 
his friend in a dumb inquiry. It hun 
over him, a blank amazement. He aid 
truly that he could not understand. 
Candor, frankness, an almost naked baring 
of their mental life had characterized the 
Edgertons from which he sprang. “No” 
meant no without qualification; “yes” 
held no equivocal reservations. ‘‘To 
thine own self be true" was a fundamental 
maxim. There must be integrity of soul 
whatever else there was not. The un- 
forgivable sin was falsehood, falsehood 
by word or act or manner. 

His mind was back at the starting point. 

“I can’t understand her!” he cried 
again. 
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“No; for woman is woman and man is 
man," said Morris Underwood. He was 
fond of paraphrasing and almost always 
apt and bitter. "Give up the riddle. 
Go to your home and forget her—or hold 
her memory as an antidote against her 
breed. T ihould like a trip to California. 
Doctor Han can take care of things here 
for a few months. I'll go West with you." 

Just then the telephone rang. 

“You,” said the doctor, handing over 
the receiver. "Vance!" 

“Papa,” came the child's voice, high- 
pitched and tearful, and sounding through- 
out the room as clearly as at the receiver. 
“I want you. Mama's sick and I—Oh, 
Papa, you are coming home— Mama 
says you won't ever. She's de-lir-us, 
isn't hel You are coming home and you 
are going South with Mama and me— 
You are, aren't you ?—Aren't you, Papa? A 

Keith Edgerton's answering voice was 
deliberate. 

"Sure, partner, I'm going South with 
you and Mama. I promised you, re- 
member? I'll go home as soon as you 
and Bryan can come for me. Tell Bryan 
the open car. Be sure that he wraps you 
up well." 

"Oh! oh! And may I tell Mama?" 

**Yes;—tell Mama.” 


XXX 


THE doctor looked at Edgerton in the 
grieved, helpless way a father might 
look on a wayward son bent on destruc- 
tion. 

“A fool there is,” said he bitterly. 
* You're not a dupe now, but a blind 
idiot. Knowingly you elect to be a pawn. 
You, a man of— How old are you?” 

“Thirty-two last month.” 

“Thirty-two! a boy!” 

Edgerton’s shadowy smile reappeared. 

“T was a man by Father’s reckoning at 
eighteen. Both his boys and girls were 
considered mature enough at that age to 
govern their own actions and the actions 
of others. I was given a hundred and 
fifty acres of fruit land and put in charge 
of forty men the day I was eighteen, and 
the responsibility of success or failure was 
left wholly to me, a responsibility that I 
had been carefully prepared for by long 
training. No; I'm not a boy, if a man of 
thirty-two ever is. Will you tell me what 
else I could do? Doctor Beatson says, 
and you corroborate him, that Vance 
should be operated on this week, and have 
rest and quiet and happy surroundings 
for a month, at least, after. Should you, 
the ph sciri, advise me to go now and 
leave Vance? Let him know I am not 
his father?" 

“No; not the physician.” 

“Nor the man." 

“ Bur—’” 

“Underwood, I love the boy. He’s 
mine in a sense you can’t realize.” 

“T think I can." The doctor's tone 
was heavy with significance. “I—you—”’ 
He stopped. Sentiment was not easy 
for the caustic, jeering scientist to express. 

The tender lighting of the younger 
man’s face bespoke understanding of the 
big heart mourning paternally over him. 

"I'm the last of the Edgertons; but 
even so not without someone of my own,” 
said he in a low voice. ‘‘No;—I have 
you and the boy.” 
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* Forgive me, Keith, but we count not ' 
a jot beside the woman." 

Edgerton gazed into the flickering fire. 

* Underwood, five of my own flesh and | 
blood, that I loved in truth better than 
myself, I would have willingly died for 
any one of them, are gone, desolation 
upon desolation! Yet,—the hurt that 
shehasgiven— Death,—we are somehow 
made to bear honorable death! If I had 
ever thought about it I should have said 
that I could not live without Agnes. And 
to lose father and mother; such a father, 
such a mother, Underwood! And Harold, 
you would have loved him at first sight of 
his sunny face. And little, gentle Vic- 
toria! They're not all gone!—They 
can't be!" | 

He flung his arms across the table and 
bowed his head to its hard surface; the | 
sobs came then, hoarse, unrestricted, | 
racking his body with their outpouring | 
vehemence. The physician looked on | 


. e 
with eyes very moist and very wondering. F ] E 
The boy loved them passionately, his aml y ating 
dead; ~ here was a heart stricken sore ; e . ? 
with grief, a grief that would never wholly Th N Ww D h 
heal even though the mind learned to IS e isn. 
accept his loss with philosophical forti- 
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overstep the thing I call Myself and pene- 
trate the forever to be unknown You. 
Alone! The soul is always alone. 
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the natural attributes of humanity. Not 
to possess these cardinal virtues damns 
even your Gail for you." He laughed | 
shortly. “I never had faith to lose. I 
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“What Paintis That?” 


“Carter White Lead and pure 
linseed oil.” 

“What do you put in to make it 
so white?” 

“Not a thing. Carter needs noth- 
ing to make it white, nor to make it 
wear either.’’ 


“Will it stay white?” 

“It certainly will. Any paint will 
get dirty in time but this willalways | 
be just as much whiter than any other 
white paint as it is now.” 


“Here’s my card. Come around and 
see me tomorrow. I want my house 
painted just as white as this one, 
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when you discuss woman. In the same 
breath you tell me both to flee temptation 
and to embrace it. Oh, I know the 
latter is merely talk—you've got the 
habit of scoffing at virtue and you spout 
against it like a park agitator against the 
Government." 

The doctor's face reddened. 

“No matter,” said Keith, “I shall fol- 
low my own path anyhow, so don’t worry 
over what you have said or left unsaid.” 

The massive head nodded slowly in 
acquiescence. Yes; the boy would go 
his own way. He could sputter and 
growl and look on, and that was all. 

“Underwood, I want you to write to 
Doctor Manners that Keith Edgerton is 
alive, and explain about my loss of 


memory. Say you have treated him 
professionally, learning his sue by 
chance. Impress it upon Doctor Man- 


ners that the case must be left entirely 


in your hands, and that you will com- | 


municate with him as necessity occasions. 
Your reputation will sufficiently awe 
him into acquiescence and make him feel 
that he can trust me to you unhampered. 


| Ask him to arrange in some way so that 


the estate is not left in disuse. If the 
ranch is not already let and my affairs 
looked after, Judge lanos will give him 
the authority to act for me. And ask 
him to keep you informed as to anything 
that might react to Keith’s benefit.” 

The cms shook himself joyously, as 
a dog might. 

“Good! And when do you expect to 
start West? I'll arrange for my absence 
while you're in Florida. I should rather 
leave Doctor Hall in charge—Weston is 
something of a fool occasionally." 

“T didn't say I was going West," said 
Edgerton tersely. 

They stared at each other—glared, 
more properly speaking. 

“You mean—" 

“Perhaps I don’t know just what I do 
mean." Edgerton smiled faintly. “Just 
write as I have explained. And—let me 
quote Emerson —'The results of life 
are uncalculated and uncalculable,’ says 
that sage. He also says that we ‘thrive 
by casualties; that for practical success 
there must not be too much design.’ I 
was brought up on Emerson." 

“You have a vision. What is it?" 

"You would sneer at it. To have 
visions one needs faith in humanity." 

"Humph!" grunted Underwood. 
“You're oing to try to give a woman 
a soul. Don t! This soul business is 
bad. Love her if you must for the pagan 
she is, and let it go at that." 

A knock sounded on the door. "Vance, 
enveloped in furs, entered. He ran 
straight to his papa. 

“Weve come for you! Why—why— 
you've been crying, too! Mama's in bed, 


de-lir-us. I wish I knew about things!” 
It was the old plaint. "Oughtn't a boy 
to know!” 


“Its a strange world—eh?” queried 
the doctor in friendly banter. 

“Yes,” returned the boy gravely. “It 
is now, but when I'm grown it'll be—” 

“Not a bit different from now, Vance." 

“But men know, don’t they?” 

* Not enough to brag about. You see, 
we have our mysteries, horrid, trouble- 
some things, that baffle us the same as 
you." 

“Was Papa crying over a mystery?" 
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“Not a mystery, Vance, the mystery, 
the world-old mystery that men try to 
fathom and never, never do. ‘Male and 
female created He them!'—and laughed. 
For it is the supreme joke of the Universe. 
To make two creatures who by no pos- 
sibility could ever understand each other, 
and then pair them off through eternity." 

“I don't—understand." 

“ Nor do we—not a beggarly one of us. 
Keith," turning to the furry object that 
entered the room, “this young man 
wants to grow up, so that he will under- 
stand the simple rule of two—man and 
woman." 

"You called Papa, Keith," observed 
the child. 

The men's eyes met blankly. 

“That’s a new name I have for him. 
It means idiot and visionary and hero 
and well-beloved. I shall call him Keith 
all the while hereafter." 

“But he's not an idiot," the boy pro- 
tested hotly. “And what does that other 
thing mean—a—a—?” 

“An idiot plus," guffawed the doctor. 

“ Doctor Beacon operates on Vance 
Thursday at eleven. You'll be there?" 
said Edgerton, moving toward the door. 

"There's not the slightest need of my 
being there." 

“ But you will?" 

"Yes," said the physician. It was a 
growl. But his eyes were whimsically 


tender. 
XXXI 


AS EDGERTON passed Gail’s room 
the door opened. 

“Mrs. Orcutt wishes to see you," an- 
nounced the nurse briefly, retiring as he 
entered. 

Gail was standing, her hands pressed 
against the back of an upholstered chair. 
He eyes searched his face with frantic 
eagerness. She waited for him to speak. 
Her own lips moved futilely several times 
before they broke the constrained silence. 

“Vance says that you are going South 
with him and—me.” 

“Yes.” 

“Why?” she whispered. 

“I promised him before I knew. And 
anyhow, I couldn't leave Vance till he's 
better." 

* Then?" 

“Then what?” 

“Tell me what—you—will—do after 
he is better.” 

He smiled, a smile that held no friend- 
liness or mirth. 

** [sn't there a Biblical phrase about not 
knowing what an hour or a day may 
bring forth?" 


ishly. 


** You must tell me. I can't stand the 


suspense. Don’t you see I can't?" 

“Just what is it you want me to do, 
or not to do?" 

“I want you to be kind, not cruel," 
she brenia: 

“Ah!—to turn the other cheek. Gail, 
my sister is dead. She waited eight 
months, every. day watching for me, ex- 

ecting me, crying and moaning because 

did not come. She was all Í had left 
of my own— You killed her.” 

** No, —no,—no!" 

“Gail, I don't feel chivalrous. Do you 
feel equal to having Vance’s operation on 
Thursday as planned?” 


She twisted her hands together fever- 
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“Yes; I want it over. I must have 
peace of mind soon or go mad. ‘Tell me 
what you intend to do. Tell me now, 
now! I can’t wait. I can’t!” 

“Victoria waited.” 

She clasped his arms, her white face up- 
raised. ou can’t undo what is done! 
You can torture me, but—will it help? 

“Te may,” he returned with grim sig- 
nificance. 

“ Dear—" 

"Stop!" he commanded.  “ Endear- 
ments do not belong between you and me. 
Because I love Vance I shall see him 
safely through his illness. Little partner! 
He’s square and honest and true.” 

He smiled in bitter humor as he saw 
her face lighten. 

“Don’t count on my love for the boy, 
Gail, to help you. I may not agree with 
you as to what is best for him." 

“Kill me outright," she pleaded. “I 
can't endure your scorn and the awful 
waiting." 

“It is not necessary for me to kill you 
to end my scorn and your suspense." 

* You—mean—" 

“That you can tell the truth to-day 
that should have been told the eighth of 
last April. George Orcutt is a murderer 
and should be given into the hands of the 
law. Your course is clear." 

"No," she pronounced deliberately. 
“I shall never do it. I could not invite 
the shame for my baby." 

“Gail, the shame is the same. He is 
the father of Vance, free or in prison. 
And it would be better for Vance to know 
about his father's guilty life than that 
you, his mother, should live a lie. That 
lie has already led you to indirect murder.” 

“No! No! You must not say that I 
murdered your sister. Murder means the 
premeditated taking of a life, willful kill- 
ing. I believed that you were without 
relatives or friends. did not dream 
that there was anyone hurt by your ab- 
sence. If I had known—" 

“You took the line of least resistance. 
That line another time may lead you 
into—heaven knows what. Gail, for the 
boy's sake.” 

"Ican't! Ican’t! Ever.” 

“You leave it to me to betray you or 
share in your lie!" 

Her hands fell from his arm under the 
shriveling scorn of his gaze. 

"On with the play!" said he grimly. 
“All right. My hands are tied. Put on 
your mask and ring up the curtain on 
another act.” 

“ You—you—will—not—" 

He stopped, swung on his heel. 

"You know I will not. You have 
known it from the beginning. A man 
can't tell on a woman." 

She swayed to and fro, laughing hysteri- 
cally. Darkness had lifted from the face 
of her earth. Her son was not to bear 
the devastating disgrace of his father's 
crime. She could only laugh and sob in 
a hysteria of joyful relief. 

He continued looking at her in puzzled 
inquiry. He could not believe that she 
had anticipated betrayal through him. 

“Did you think I should denounce you, 
give up your secret to the law?” he in- 
terrogated. 

She stumbled to his side and laid a 
timid hand on his arm. 

“T don’t know what I believed,” she 
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cried brokenly. “I have been stark mad 
with fear... Do you hate me?" 

She was so wan and trembling that his 
harshness left him. 

“It makes no difference what I think." 

“You know how I love you," returned 
she, with a sort of childish defiance. “1 
love you! I love you!" 

"And because you love me you are 
going to drag me at the wheels of your 
chariot." 

* My chariot? Do you think I am ask- 
ing this for myself? I gave Vance one 
father, and now, now, if it is at the price 
of my soul, I shall give him another. I 
have no pride where he is concerned. He 
shall know you for his father forever 
if I can encompass it. Yes! He shall 
have your example and your presence and 
clean life before him! He shall! He 
shall!" 

Her eyes blazed defiance. The man did 
not comprehend the furious instinct that 
drove her. He tried to reason. 

**Gail, the open course now will be the 
best in the end for the boy. This lie 
can't go on forever. It will only: mean 
more for you to explain to Vance finally. 
Your child isn't a weakling. He can 
bear this. Doctor Underwood says he 
is wholly free from physical or mental 
disability through his father. Your hus- 
band's b 
was born—too late for Vance to suffer it 
through inheritance. And there is a long 
line of sound ancestors back of him, sound 
physically and morally. And there would 
be no murder trial now of George Orcutt. 
He would simply be transferred to an 


alienist appointed by the state.” His | 


hand closed over hers resting on his arm. 
“Gail, free me from this position! Let 
me go now before—” 

“What?” 

* Before we have anything more to 
regret," he gravely said. ‘‘Send for the 
district attorney —" 

“I can't ever!” It was almost a 
scream. “J can’t!” 

He gazed into her sick eyes. There 
was purpose there, a fanatical persistence. 

* Be calm," he soothed. “You have 
what you desire, my silence. I promise 
not to betray you. But I merely submit. 
I am not in any agreement. I shall wait 
till you release me voluntarily." 

** But I never shall!" 

** You do not know what you will do. 
Now is not a year from now. We will 
drop the matter here to-day. Vance is 
disturbed over our gloom and tears; be 
at dinner, if possible." 

** Do—do—you—hate me?" 

Her face was childishly upheld. His 
eyes dwelt upon it. 

** [t might be better if I did," he an- 
swered, and left the room. 


XXXII 
IN ONE of Jackson's absences from the 


dining-room Vance turned his eyes full 
on his mother in close scrutiny and asked 
anxiously: 

*Are you well now, Mama, really, 
trulv, surely well?" 

“Don’t I seem well?" she asked, 
laughing. 

** Yes; but you've been acting so funny 
lately. You were crying this morning 
and were de-lir-us. Now you're laugh- 
ing and laughing and laughing. You— 


reakdown came since the child | 


| 


W hat b. 
every owner ~~ 

of a building — 
should know 


l. That in choosing a type of 
roofing, the thing most de- 
sirable is to secure the 
lowest unit cost—i. e. the 
lowest cost per foot per 
vear of service. 


> 


2. That the roofing of lowest 
unit cost is a pitch, felt and 
slag or grave 

laid right. 


That the way to get it laid right 
is to incorporate The Barrett 
Specification verbatim into your 
building specifications. 


<. 


1. That a Barrett Specification roof 
will usually last twenty years or 
more. 


uu 


. That during that time it does not 
have to be painted or tinkered 
with or cared for. 


6. That the first cost of a Barrett 
Specification roof is less than that 
of any other permanent roofing. 


. That it is the most economical and 
satisfactory roofing known for all 
kinds of permanent structures, 
such as Manufacturing Plants, 
Railroad Buildings, Skyscrapers, 
Business Blocks, Hotels, Apart- 
ment and Dwelling Houses. 


This is the palatial new Biltmore 
Hotel in New York City, which ix 
covered with a Barrett Specifica- 
tion Roof. Architects, Warren & 
Wetmore, N. Y. Roofers, New 
York Roofing Co., N. Y. Water- 
proofed with Specification Pitch 
and Felt by the Tuttle Roofing 
Company, N. Y. 


Special Note— We advise incor- 
porating in plans the full wording 
of The Barrett Specification, in 
order to avoid any misunder- 
standing. 

If any abbreviated form is de- 
sired, however, the following is 


suggested : 


ROOFING—Shall be a Barrett 
Specification Roof laid as directed 
in printed Specification, revised 
August 15, 1911, using the mate- 
rials specified and subject to the 
inspection requirement. 


Booklets on request, including a copy of The Barrett Specification 
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Scores of braoc iid students (both college 
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under the SC| HIP BUREAU plan. 


Twice as many positions will be filled this year, 
; as last year. 


Register now before school lets out. For in- 
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“Financial 
Efficiency” 


Are you getting 
your money’s worth? 


"Both financial efficiency and in- 
dustrial liberty demand that the 
Banker's toll abolished where 
that is possible.'"—4Louis D. Brandeis 
in Harper's Weekly of Dec. 27, 1913. 


OUR money is worth 
| 6% to you. Any 
| lower return prob- 
ably implies a middleman's 
profit. You can get both 
|| the interest paid and the prof- 
it made by the middleman 
I| through the ten year 6% Bonds 
of the American Real Estate 
I| Company which combine the es- 
sential features of a good invest- 
ment—ample security, just 
return, ready convertibility. 


|| We offer you a simple and time- 
tried opportunity, of safely loan- 
|| ing your money directly to the 
| business where it is really used, in- 
| stead of safely loaning it through 
a middleman who divides your 
interest return with you. Do not 
be deceived by the argument that 
money cannot be invested safely 
at 6%. If it could not be, there 
would be scarcely a solvent bank- 
l| er. Money can earn and is earn- 
| ing 6% and more in many profit- 
able businesses. No business can 
| show a better record for profit 
| 
| 


earning over a long period than 
New York real estate. 


The best proof that the bonds of 

this Company can pay 6% is that 

they have paid 6% for more than || 

25 years, while the business of 
this company has constantly 

|| grown and prospered. 
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If you are interested in placing 
funds for yourself or others to 
f such advantage in a responsible 

business of established credit, 
| write for information concern- 
ing these Bonds and the busi- 
ness upon which they are based. 
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Figure Now on That 


Old Town Canoe 


It will get you out into the open air, away 
from common haunts — give you rest and 
exercise in one. Send for the “Old Town 
Canoe” catalog and get acquainted with 
canoe construction. 4000 canoes in stock. 


Agents everywhere. 
Old Town — Co., 
tos 


| of his languidly eager eyes. 


! situation. 
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you aren't de-lir-us now, are you? 
nurse says de-lir-us people cry and laugh 
over just nothing." 

“I was crying this morning because I 
thought Papa was cross with me; and 
I'm laughing because he's been kind. 
Im very happy, really, truly, surely 
napor: ; t 

ecause we're going South together, 
you and Papa and me?" 

“Partly, but for other reasons, too." 

"And you'll stay happy?" 

“As long as Papa is kind." 


The child turned to the man, his little | 


face beset with gravity. 
Edgerton smiled. 
"Now, partner, never ask a man a 


leading question while he's eating duck. | 


There’s something about game that 
makes a man resent even such an innocent 
little question as to whether or no he is 
going to beat his wife. Ordinarily he takes 
such a question as a matter of course, but 
when he’s eating duck—” 


The child giggled softly. There was | 


nothing that he enjoyed so much as his 
papas gay banter. It was a sort of 
arometer that indicated serene skies 
over the household. 

“You love Papa now; don’t you, 
Mama?” 

The man and the woman started. 

"Yes," came quickly. “I love Papa 
now,—only I have dleiye loved him, 
dear, ever since he came back home after 
his illness." 

The child uttered a surprised “Oh!” 
Then: “‘Did—did you know it, Papa?" 


VANCE was operated on the second day 

following, a simple throat operation 
that would have caused no uneasiness nor 
occasioned any previous preparation but 
for the fact that the child’s heart was 
weak. He recovered surprisingly, both 
from the anesthesia and the wound. He 
made no demands other than that his 
papa and mama should be within reach 
He could 
not have enough of them. But as he 
grew stronger he began to sense that 
something was still wrong somewhere. 
He did not voice his trouble, only gazed 
at them in wistful questioning, searching 
vainly for the truth. 

The mother sought Edgerton in the 
library one morning while the child was 
asleep. This was about a’ week after his 
operation. 

“Have you noticed that Vance has not 
been so well for the past two days?" she 
asked. 


“Yes.” 

“And do you know why?” 
LII Yes." 

“Then—?” 


“What?” he returned. 

“Must I—tell you?" she faltered. 

His eyes crinkled with tender humor. 
“T sometimes think I’ve fallen heir to 


two children—a little boy and a very 


little girl.” 

“The little girl is a very anxious mother 
just now,” said she, with a break in her 
voice. 

“And a woman that I'm madly in love 
with. Don’t forget that!” 

"I'm asking—it—for Vance." 

“I know. Vance will grow used to the 
It will make it easier for him 
when we part." 


"Part? Part? No,—no!" 
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Last week that foot had 
corns. But the owner 
read of Blue-jay. 

She applied it one night and 
the pain instantly stopped. In 
48 hours all the corns came out. 
And those corns will never come 


back. 


That’s the story folks have told 
about sixty million corns. And tens 


of thousands tell it every day. 

Some of them used to pare corns, 
merely to relieve. Some of them 
tried the old-time treatments until 
they gave up in disgust. 

Now never again will they suffer 
from corns. When one appears, 
Blue-jay goes on it. 

There is no more pain. The corn 
is forgotten. In two days they lift 
it out. No soreness, no pain, no 
trouble. 

That sounds too good to be true. 
But remember, please, that a million 
corns a month are ended in this 
Blue-jay way. 

Why don't you let it put an end 
to yours? 


Blue-jay 
For Corns 
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Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 
Makers of Physicians' Supplies 
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He folded his arms and leaned against 
a bookcase. 

“The very little girl is speaking now. 
The grown-up woman would know that 
we must part.” Suddenly her eyes were 
swimming tears. She held out her hands 
beseechingly. 

“No matter what we are to each other, 
to Vance we're his father and mother. 
Our coldness is breaking his heart... . 
And I can't bear it for him to be unhappy 
now. . . . I don't care about anything 
else—I just want him to get well and 
strong. Oh, you don't know!" 

“T know that for us to see each other 
daily is to play with edged tools, my— 


| | wife that can't be," said he gently. 


A knock sounded at the door, the dis- 
creet rap of a servant. 
“Vance wants us." 
she drew his face to hers. She kissed him 
on the lips, speeding from the room to 

Vance's bedside. 

The invalid was propped against the 
pillows, a faint color beginning to show 
in his pale cheeks. The long lashes lifted 
and the eyes opened wide and gleaming 
as they fell on the radiantly girlish face 
that bent over him. 

jh Semething’ s happened, 
good," he piped joyously. 
Mama, tell me. 

“Greedy!” she answered gaily. "Can't 
Mama and Papa have any secrets at all!" 

"Secrets?" His voice fell wearily. “I 
wish there weren't any secrets ever. I 
hate secrets, I hate 'em—hate—'em— 
hate—'em!" He addressed Edgerton as 
he crossed the threshold. ‘‘Please tell 
me what beautiful thing’ s happened. Tell 
me, please, dear Papa. 

The mother answered. 

“Must Mama and Papa tell you every 
time they kiss each other?" 

"Oh!" The child sat upright, his eyes 
like diamonds in brightness. ‘‘You and 
Papa kissed each other! Sure? Sure?" 

The mother's laugh rang out blithely, 
a gladsome lilt that told nothing of re- 
strained tears. 

“Listen to that! Our son thinks he is 
the only one that is ever kissed. What 
a state of affairs!" 

The child's gaze traveled to and fro i in 
the usual vista il way from the woman’s 
face to the man’s. 

“Partner,” came quietly, “what you 
really want to know is whether or not 
your father and mother love each other, 
isn’t it? Listen, little mate, and don't 
ever forget: I love your mother better 


something 
“Tell me, 


than all the world, even m boy; and 
our mother loves me—next best to you, 
think." 
“But,” protested the boy excitedly, 
“she must love you best. Wives do, 
you know.” 


* You see what it means to him," said 
Gail. 

“All right, partner," said Edgerton, 
| seating himself on the bed and taking the 
| boy’ s hand in his. “Well put you down 
a close second. But you must let Mama 


|! and me love each other in our own 


way.' 


ment over his ignorance of adult ways. 

* But you do act funny, don't you?" 
“Not for us, partner. I don’t believe 
there were ever another papa and mama 
just like us. So you see, you mustn't 

measure us by ordinary standards.” 


With swift motion | 


a 


ay 


The child flushed a little in embarrass- | 
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“EVINRUDE” 


Enjoy Motor-Boating 
With Any Rowboat 


LL the pleasures of motor- 
boating are yours. The 
fishing parties, the camp- 

ing trips with the work left out, 
the moon-light rides on the 
water—all are yours if you own a 


P 
ROW-BOAT-MOTOR ~~ 


The “Evinrude” attaches to any row- 
boat in less than one minute; it also 
may be attached to canoes, duck boats, 
house boats, rafts or odd shaped craft 
of all kinds. It drives a rowboat 8 
miles an hour, a canoe nearly 12 and 
may be slowed down so that trolling 

a pleasure instead of hard 
work. The ''Evinrude'" possesses ex- 
clusive features not found in other 
marine motors. Among them is the 


BUILT-IN REVERSIBLE MAGNETO 


This adjunct is on the 1914 models. 
The motor is built of nickel-steel and 
bronze; weighs about 50 pounds and 
carries like a satchel. 

Women and children operate it. Every 
motor guaranteed by the largest manu- 
factory of rowboat motors in the world. 
Yearly capacity 60,000 “Evinrudes.” 
See the “Evinrude” at your Hardware 
or Sporting Goods Dealer, or write for 
large illustrated catalogue—sent free. 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 


206 F Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


ntum Branch Offices: 


San Francisco 


423 Market Str. 

New York 
City 

89 Cortland Str. 


Portland, Ore. 
106 Fourth Str. 


Boston 
218 State Str. 


joder Fla. 
‘oot of Main Str. 
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Build Your New 
Boat Yourself — Save 25 


w s easy with the Brooks system. 

send all parts cut, shaped and 
fitted —you simply put them together 
following full directions with full size pat- 
terns. All technical work is taken care of here 
in the factory. You pay for material only— 
save 24 boat builder's price. Write for the 

Brooks’ Boat Book, Mailed Free 

See illustrations of fine cruisers, “V” bottom models, 

power boats, canoes, etc., that you can build easily. $2 
iniu up buys complete set of patternsonly. Write today 


BROOKS MFG. CO. 
9003 Rust Ave. Saginaw, Mich. 
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Telephone Sis 
Within the Home EN 


Every modern home should be pro- 
vided with Inter-phones for communica- 
tion between floors or between rooms on the 
same floor. Not only comfort, but efficiency in home 
management must be considered. Wasted effort and tire- 
some stair climbing should be saved both to mistress and maid. 


Western Electric Inter-phones are easily installed in any house 
and should certainly be provided for in the specifications of every 
new home when the wiring can be done at slight expense. 


The special two-station set, shown in the illustration, can be put 
up between any two rooms, and the work can be done by anyone 
as easily as putting in a door bell. 

Your local electric goods store should be able to supply you. If they haven't 
this Inter-phone outfit, we will mail it direct to you by parcel post. It includes 
two Inter-phones and the necessary wire, etc., with simple directions for 
setting up. Price, $15. 

Write for “The Way of Convenience.” It is booklet No. 31-F. 


There is an opportunity for agents to rep- 
resent us in some unoccupied territories. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the 7,500,000 "Bell" Telephones 
463 West St., New York 
Houses in all 


Agents Everywhere 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY 
ELECTRICAL NEED 
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New Book Notes 


“Home,” the novel whose serial publication in The Century Magazine 
attracted wide attention, makes an even stronger appeal in book form. 
Its pages are crowded with color and adventure and emotion, and the big 
scenes are handled with power. 

A thrilling and audacious story is Samuel Merwin's *Anthony the 
Absolute,” and which grips the reader's interest through all of Mr. 
Merwin’s buoyant, diverting, delicately ironic pages. 

Everyone likes “T. Tembarom.” In it Frances Hodgson Burnett has 
proved, more delightfully than ever before, that she is a born teller 
of tales that stir the imagination and the heart. 

Dr. S. Weir Mitchell’s *Westways," his last published work, seems 
destined to stand as the great novel of our Civil War, as his *Hugh 
Wynne" has been ranked for years as the novel of the Revolution with- 
out equal. There has been no such powerful and brilliant picturing of 
Civil War days as *Westways," and the mellow charm of its telling 
makes its reading a rare pleasure. 

In *John Barleycorn," Jack London's grim and gripping story of 
his struggle with alcohol, you read not only an autobiography of Jack 
London, genius, vou read also a biography of mankind, in the making 
and in the marring. (Continued on bottom page 91) 


"I won't again," avowed the child, 
delighted over this confidence between 


IC | man and man. 


XXXIII 
CTOR UNDERWOOD stood un- 


observed in the doorway of the Orcutt 
sun parlor, a large, almost circular room 
with a view of the Hudson and the Pali- 
sades. Vance, dressed fully to-day for 
the first time since his illness, sat on 
Edgerton’s knees, watching the shifting 
boats in dreamy silence. Beside them 
in a low rocker was Gail, engaged in em- 
broidery work. 

The doctor's eyes narrowed with -dis- 
pleasure at this domestic scene, and a 
grunt of disapproval announced his 
presence. 

“Sit still, sit still," said he, advancing 
and seating himself. “I don't want to 
break up such a pretty family picture." 

Exactly like a frightened child Gail 
turned her face to Edgerton's and shrank 
nearer to him. Smiling, he reached for 
the embroidery hoops in her hand, his 


| own hand, warm and protecting, closed 
| over the shaking fingers. 


“Look at that for an orchid, will you?” 
laughed he, and tossed the hoops to his 
friend. "The whole orchid family should 
bring action for slander against the de- 
signer of that atrocity." 

Morris Underwood let the hoops bound 
from his knee to the floor. 

“Not being a family man I don't pre- 
sume to pass judgment on tatting and the 
like," he retorted testily. 

Gail rose, and duh up the discussed 
embroidery that had fallen at her feet. 

“Come, dear,” said she to Vance. 

“So I'm to look on helpless and see 
another good birthright sold for a mess 
of pottage!" growled the alienist after a 
constrained silence. ‘The woman tempted 
me and I did eat? How many more 
men will cry that before man learns 
sense?" 

"So you have become a convert to 
circumstantial evidence." 

"She's got you body and soul. Con- 
found her beauty and feline attractions! 
Yes, feline—a woman has no more soul 
than that Angora cat there on the window 
sill. What a woman wants she takes, 
and the robbed can starve—or die, for 
all of her. But Mrs. Orcutt sha'n't 
sacrifice you, I warn you now." 

Keith Edgerton shifted uneasily. 

“What do you intend to do?” 

“That depends on you,” returned the 
alienist. “How much longer will you mas- 
querade as a blackguard and murderer?" 

Edgerton leaned forward and looked 
the other squarely in the eye, his attitude 
wholly belligerent. 

“This is my business, and I won't 
stand any interference in it.” 

“So Delilah wins!” 

“Call it that if you prefer. I have put 
my faith in the woman I love—the out- 
come is between her and me.” 

Slowly the bitterness faded from the 
alienist’s face, and pity filled it, the pity 
of one who sees for one who is wholly and 
incurably blind. 

“Boy! Boy!” he groaned. “So that 
is-it. You believe that she will grow a 
soul and a conscience. Woman’s incon- 
sistency always rests on a very tangible 
reason that brings benefit to herself. 


The Woman's Law, by Maravene Thompson 


Confession would give Mrs. Orcutt noth- 
ing. She might do it to gain you for her 
husband legally and openly, you, the 
man, not your gratitude and reverence. 
But— Do you know what would happen 
if she gave George Orcutt up to the law?" 

Edgerton answered deliberately, the 
ready answer of one who has turned the 
subject many times in his mind. 

**He would be declared insane, an in- 
sanity that antedated the murder, and 
would be committed to an insane hospital 
for the balance of his life." 

“A matter of thirty or forty years,” 
completed the alienist er sk ei 
“And by the law of the land Mrs. Orcutt 
must remain tied to her imbecile husband 
till death releases her. Nor could she 
keep you at her heels without losing her 
reputation. No; she will never bare her 
secret till she is forced to it. On one 
plea or another she will compel your 
silence and keep you beside her J= 


there is no use going into detail. You 


and I both know the inevitable outcome | 


of this affair if left to you and her." 
*Have you decided where you are 


going on your hunting trip?" asked | 


Edgerton evenly. 

** Paris," was the laconic and startling 
reply. 

‘The two measured glances as they had 
so many times recently. 

“You mean to bring George Orcutt 
here," he cried hoarsely. 

“I do," was the calm answer. 

“Our ways part now, Underwood," 
came in tone deadly quiet. 

The alienist partly rose. 
as much. A friend—" 

“A friend," interrupted Edgerton in 
scathing voice, “would have left me to 


deal with my own affair in my own way | 


and my own good time. A friend does 
not interfere with a man and his woman. 
He is left to condone or scourge, pity or 
kill. 

The older man dropped to his chair 
again. A man and his woman. The old 
eternal twain: ^" Male and female created 
He them.” For countless eons man and 
his woman had stood shoulder to shoulder 
against the world or with the world, but 
together, always together. 

And strangely, the pretty domestic 
scene that had so aded his resentment 
a few minutes before now caused Morris 
Underwood's heart to soften as he re- 
viewed it in his mind. 

Å. Boy.” 

The eyes that raised to his were bit- 
terly accusative. 

“A man and his woman,” uttered the 
doctor softly. ‘You are right, boy, it is 
not for me to interfere. Go your own 
way. If you drag each other into hell 

ou may neither ever know it. Anyhow, 
it is too big for me.” 

Hand closed over hand and the friends’ 
eyes met, at first grave, freighted with 
the magnitude of the moment. Then both 
smiled, the rare smile of mutual under- 
standing, like no other smile of human 
lips. 

E Thank you, Underwood," came un- 
evenly. "And thank you doubly because 
you are trusting me, not understanding." 

“Oh, yes, understand," said the 
physician, the sardonic note sounding 
again. “You believe that love will re- 
create her. Madness, pure madness! 
But no matter. She is your problem, 


But | E 


“I expected | 


Sunshine 
Cheese Chips 


These tiny squares make just a bite 
of crisp, tasty goodness that satisfies 
as well as tantalizes the appetite. 


They are so different from the usual 
cheese biscuits that they have the 
charm of novelty aswell as of delight- 
ful taste. A thousand to the pound. 


A 
Specialties 
are all different and sure to please. 
Let us send you our 


Free Sunshine Revelation Box 


containing 14 kinds of these “Quality Biscuits 
of America.” Send us your name and address 
with 10c (stamps or coin) for postage and pack- 
ing, and we'll send you this box by return mail. 
Give us your grocer’s name, too, please. 


Joose-Wres Biscurr (OMPANY 


Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 


683 Causeway St. 


Boston, Mass. 
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New Book Notes 


(Continued from page 90) 


Every modern woman and all men should read “The Tinder Box,” in which 
Maria Thompson Daviess has told, deliciously, the story of how a Southern belle 
experiments with her own special phase of the sex inequality problem of the day. 

For a gift-book, Eleanor Hallowell Abbott’s “The White Linen Nurse”—vigor- 
ous, humorous, delightfully unexpected on every page. Its pictures and binding 
make it an exceptionally winsome book for gift purposes. 

James Davenport Whelpley’s “The Trade of the World” is intensely interest- 
ing as well as valuable reading. It is an authoritative and brilliant presentation 
of many phases of international trade, and the vital part it plays in world progress. 

For everybody—Harry A. Franck's “Zone Policeman 88.” The most readable, 
informative, and altogether delightful book yet published on what Mr. Franck calls 
“this great dirt-shoveling congress.” 

In “The House in Good Taste,” Elsie de Wolfe, America’s most successful 
woman decorator, solves, with authority, the problems of home decoration and 
furnishings which come to every woman, whatever her environment or income. 

Theodore Dreiser’s “A ‘Traveler at Forty” is for all who like an unconven- 
tional travel book. It is a book of people rather than of places, with that fascina- 
tion that comes only with an intimate writing of personal affairs. 
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English Walnut 


for Zero Climates 
EXQUISITELY BEAUTIFULFOR LAWN,DRIVEWAYAND STREET 


It stands to reason that trees grown at the 43rd Parallel of latitude 
close to the Canadian Border, with winter temperature far below 
zero, must possess rugged vitality. No others could survive. 

You may plant our acclimated Pecans, budded with bearing wood, from northern grown 
trees, on northern grown seedlings, raised from northern grown nuts, with the same 
assurance as Apple trees. 

Our home grown English Walnuts, from home grown seed, are safer to plant than 
peach trees. 

We are pioneers in the dissemination of hardy nut trees for successful planting in 
northern states. Our statements and assurances are based upon our own experience, and our 
Fifty years in business is our guarantee that we know our business. 


SOBER PARAGON sweet CheSINUT 


One crop brought $30,000. Plant for profit, for pleasure or for decoration—plant a thou- 
sand trees or a single one. A safe tree to plant in zero climates, or in hot climates. Succeeds in 
drought, in frost, in poor soil and upon steep hillsides—the roughest of lands. 

Every tree we ship this spring bore chestnuts last season. 


RANERE Everbearing Raspberry «ac: zi 


Luscious, sugary, bright crimson berries every day from June till Covers a 25c piece 
November. The strong plants offered you for planting this 35 actual size 
Spring will supply your table this season. So profitable it is called 
the ‘‘Mortgage Lifter.’ Strong grower—succeeds in any soil, 


Mantura Pecan 
5$ actual size 


English Walnut 
% actual size 


Covers a 50c. piece 
3$ actual size 


Our 1914 Catalogue and Planting Guide, with “Suc- SB 
cessful Nut Culture in the North’’ tells you how, when 
and where to plant. MAILED FREE on request. 


2200 Main Street 


GLEN BROS., Inc. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Glenwood Nursery. Established 1866 
f 97, alio Ia ne » = — "A s 
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Over 10,000 Kinds 
and Sizes Made 


The most extensive and 
best line of Brushes in the 
world. Every requirement 


WHITING-ADAMS 


of every brush user sup- 


Always Suit— Never Fail plod: 
JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS c0., 690 to 710 Harrison Avenue, Boston, U. S. A. 


BRUSH MANUFACTURERS FOR OVER 100 YEARS ONE WHOLE CITY BLOCK 


Write for 
FREE Book 


2c a Week Pays Wash Bill! 


Electricity or Water-Power Does the Work 
Just a“Twist of the Wrist” Starts or Stops the Mach|ine! 


The 1900 Motor Washers are now at work in thousands of homes. 
They are doing the work formerly done by women, at a cost of 2c 
a week for power! Saving thousands upon thousands of dollars 
in wash bills. Saving worlds of wash-day troubles. Leaving the 
women free to do other work while the machines are doing the 


^. The 1900 


Motor Washer 


Washes a Tubful in Six Minutes 
Handles Heavy Blankets or Dainty Laces 


The outfit consists of the famous 1900 Washer, with either Electric 
Motor or Water Motor. You turn on the power as easily as you 
turn on the light, and back and forth goes the tub, washing the 
clothes for dear life. Then turn a lever, and the washer does the 
wringing. All so simple and easy that it is mere child's play. 


A Self-Working Wringer Given 
With Every Washer! 


The motor runs Washer and Wringer. We guarantee tbe perfect working of both. No extra 
charge for Wringer, which is one of the finest made. Write for FREE BOOK and 30 Days’ 
FREE TRIAL OFFER! Don't doubt! Don't say it can't be done. The free book proves 
that it can. But we do not ask you to take our word for it. We offer to wend a 1900 Motor 
Washer on absolute Free Trial for an entire month to any responsible person. Not a cent of 
security—nor a promise to buy. Just your word that you will give it a test. We even agree 
to pay the freight, and will take it back 1f it fails to do all we claim for it. A postal card 
with your name and address sent to us to-day will bring you the book free by return mail, 
All correspondence should be addressed to 1900 WASHER CO., 6112 Court St., Binghamton, N. F. Or, if you live in Canada, write to the Canadian Washer 
Co., 355 Yonge Bt, Toronto, Canada. 


` to each other. 


your destiny, your woman. I leave you 
ItisallIcan do. Only— 
the end will be the inevitable end—you 
are doomed for the sacrifice.” He 
smiled, half-bitterly. 

"['ve promised Vance to go South 
with him, I've assured Gail that I shall 
never betray her secret. Those things | 
shall do, but what else—God knows!” 

“Tt all depends on the woman.” 

LI] Yes." 

“Then if God knows he'd be ashamed 
to tell just what you will do," pronounced 
his friend harshly, and left on the words, 
walking so rapidly that he was gone be- 
fore Edgerton could answer. 

(To be concluded) 


Without Benefit 
of Busting 


(Continued from page 45) 


safely, and we haven't got grub to keep 
us here half that long." 

“Just leave it to your Uncle Sam,” 
the big fellow answered, and the queer 
look on his face puzzled Mr. Timmons so 
he couldn't enjoy his breakfast. 

They put the stallion’s right hind 
hock in a sling from his neck, blindfolded 
him with a barley-sack tied across his 
eyes, and slipped his other ropes so he 
could get up on three feet. A blindfolded 
mustang is about the most helpless 
thing in the world, but even so they put 
in a mighty busy hour working the stal- 
lion along to the flat where the wagon 
was. They brought up the pinto mare in 
the same way. How they ever got the 
bridles and then the harness with chain 
traces on those two broncos that had 
never even smelled a rope at short 
range before, and how they ever managed 
to get the stallion on the right side of the 
pole and the mare on the left—letting 
out the traces to the last link so their 
heels would be as far from the front of 
the wagon as possible—nobody will 
ever rightly know. The reason they could 
do it was mainly because they didn’t 
know they couldn't. 


HEN the last leather was buckled, 
Sam worked the rope sling loose and 
eased the hind foot of each quivering ani- 
malto the ground. He had already fixed 
a rope to the sacks over their eyes under 
the bridles so that he could jerk the 
blindfolds off from the wagon seat. 
* Don't start until I get out of the 
way,” said Mr. Timmons, getting ready 
to scoot. Sam seized Mr. Timmons 


arm. 

“Archibald, get in!” 

“What do you mean?” whined Tim- 
mons. Some way or other he got the 
answer before Sam could speak it. 

“Tm afraid of that sheriff. You said I 
must take you to Rawhide to-day for a 
cold drink, and I’m doing my bot to 
oblige you. Not having ten days to bust 
these broncos, we'll just have to bust them 
as we go along." 

Timmons was down on his knees 
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quivering same as the blindfolded horses. 
He knew all of a sudden that a brand-new 
chapter in the stirring history of Nevada 
was on the verge of being enacted— 
enacted with him in it—and he raised 
both hands in silent prayer to Sam to 
leave him behind. He didn’t have any 
more voice than a lizard. 

Sam Bradley grabbed up Mr. Tim- 
mons and tossed him into the wagon. 
He picked up the long iron rod he had 
pulled out of the tailboard, climbed over 
the wheel, wrapped the lines around his 
hands, and kicked off the brake. 

Sam's great fear was, not that his 
virgin team would start off at a run, but 
that they wouldn't. If, instead of hitting 
the high places, they should remain where 
they found themselves when the blind- 
fold dropped, their next move would be 
to stand on their front feet so they could 
use their hind feet to separate the wagon 
from them a handful at a time. When 
Sam was all ready to jerk the rope 
fastened to the sacks over their eyes, 
it was mumble-peg with him whether the 
next minute would see their beginning or 
their finish. He was hopeful. 


AS THE grain-sacks shot off the eyes 

of those two trembling mustangs, Sam 
Bradley let out a yell that shook the rocks 
around the spring and brought the tail- 
board iron down across the backs of 
his team. The buckskin stallion made 
a leap that almost took the pinto mare 
off her feet. The next leap they were in 
step. After the first jolt, that caused Mr. 
l'immons to wrap his arms around the 
seat he was sitting on, it sort of occurred 
to those untamed antelopes of the sage- 
brush that something big and sa 
was after them and right at their heels, 
and that it was up to them to get away 
from it about as soon as they could. 

From Johnson's Well the Rawhide 
road follows down a natural draw pretty 
straight for two miles. It must have 
been about six minutes after seven when 
they reached the end of that draw, pro- 
viding it was seven when they left 
Johnson’s Well. Two miles in six min- 
utes it would seem like, but that isn’t 
exact. That doesn't make allowance 
for the half-mile the outfit put in going 
ap in the air and coming down again. 

ature, never figuring that some day an 
overgrown angel would want to drive a 
span of lightning flashes down this draw, 
had spilled big rocks here and there, and 
left some holes that could swallow a 
barn. 

Sawing on the reins for all he was 
worth to keep the team out of the holes, 
Sam didn’t miss enough of the rocks to 
worry about. When a wheel would bang 
a rock, at the speed they were traveling, 
the wagon would rise in the air like an 
aviator making a bad start. The wheel- 
tracks down the draw must have looked 
like a railroad with every other rail 
missing. A half-mile extra for ups and 
downs probably isn’t too much to add 
to the first two miles covered in six, flat. 


THEY spun out the end of the draw, 

and Samlearned that a road that hasn’t 
a straight up-and-down wall on both sides 
doesn’t mean much to uneducated mus- 
tangs. He soon gave up trying to steer, 
and was satished to keep two wheels on 
the ground and avoid turning over, 


The New Spirit of the Century 


is manifest in the handsome March number which contains seven short 
stories including an amazing prophecy “The World Set Free,” by 
H. G. Wells. 

Other articles in this Richly Illustrated number include “What 
Have Women Done With the Vote?” by George Creel; “The Next Step 
in Prison Reform,’ by Richard Barry; “What About Russia?” by 
James Davenport Whelpley. 

“The Century to-day is probably the handsomest of our monthly 
publications."—New York Evening Post on the January Number. 


Here is a Special Offer: 

If you use the coupon below and start your subscription with the 
splendid March number, we will send you also the December, January 
and February numbers, whose regular price is $1.05. 


The Century Co., Union Square, N. Y. 

Enclosed is $4.00 for a year's subscription to The Century beginning 
with the March number. As I am sending this direct to you it is under- 
stood that you will send me also the December, January and February 
numbers. 


Calling the Ambulance 


HIS IS HAPPENING all the time. In New York City 

alone 100 ambulances are kept busy every day conveying 

the injured to hospitals and homes. Every year in the U.S 

11 million people are accidentally injured, 63,000 of these are injured 
with fatal results. lOper cent. of all deaths are caused by accidents. 
A good income and fair prospects may be snatched away from 

you without warning by accidental injury. Have you adequate 
protection for yourself and your family by having an accident 
policy in THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY of Hartford, Conn. ? 
A policy paying $3,000 for accidental death, dismember- 
ment or loss of sight, and $15.00 weekly indemnity so long 
as you are wholly disabled, with double, accumulative and 
other benefits, can be bought for about four cents a day. 
Considering the low cost of protection; that it is fur- 
nished by a company whith has paid over $41,000,000 
in losses during the past fifty years, can you afford to 
carry your own risk? Take out insurance today, tomor- 

row may be too late. 


Moral: Insure in the Travelers 
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COPYRIGHT 1913 BY 
A M.MEISEY & CO. 


This latest addition to 
Heisey's () Glassware 


marks a new and wonderful epoch in the evolution of 
the old Colonial Candie Stiok. Wired for electricity, 
as the illustration and name implies; it combines the 
lighting efficiency of the20th Century with the charm- 
ing atmosphere of Great Grandmother days in its 
simple Coloniallines. It is both efficient and orna- 
mental, and makes an admirable addition to desk, 
table or dresser. Made in two sizes—19 inches over 
all and 21 inches over all. If your dealer cannot sup- 
ply this Electro Portable, we will deliver, prepaid, 
east of the Mississippi River, the smaller size for 
$3.75, and the larger size for $4.75, without shade or 
bulb; west of the Mississippi River—60c additional. 


Insist on having this (9 trademark on the glassware 
ou buy—then you ¥ have high quality without 
igh price. Our free book contains helpful hints for 

the hostess. x 


A. H. HEISEY & CO. 


Dept. 45 Newark, Ohio 


A Happy Marriage 
Depends largely on a 
knowledge of the whole 
truth about self and sex 
and their relation to life 
and health. This knowl- 
edge does not come in- 
telligently of itself, nor 
correctly from ordinary, 
every-day sources. 


SEXOLOGY 


EAP (Illustrated) 
by William H. Walling, 4. M., M. D., imparts in a 


clear wholesome way in one volume 


Knowledge a Young Ma ld Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 

erhat 2 a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 


Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 

Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 

Ksowiedpe 2 Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medieal Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


All in one volume. Illustrated, $2, postpaid. 
Write for Other People’s Opinions" and Table of Contenta. 


Puritan Pub. Co. 796 Perry Bldg., Phila., Pa. 


but before they left the road far behind | 


he managed to locate and fix in his mind 
the peak of low hills fifteen miles away 
that he thought would be a pretty good 
guide-post for a runaway on the wing to 
Rawhide. 

When they did sight the road again 
in the distance, with both men alive 
and the wagon holding and nothing 
missing except the picks and shovels and 
blankets and powder and grub-box, and 
such slight trifles as had no hands and feet 
to hold on with,—the canteen was 
strapped to a seat-iron,—Sam's chest 
swelled out so that he neglected to begin 
to turn his team south while still half a 
mile away. The result was that they hit 
the road at right angles, and by the 


; time they were actually headed south 
they were a mile beyond, with two 
; bumpy ridges between. | 


They crossed the road, back and forth, 
four or five times during the morning, 


, and they kept coming back to it not be- 


cause Sam always knew where the road 
was, but because the road followed the 
easiest way through the desert and the 
runaway mustangs kept gradually sloping 
back into the direction that offered the 
least resistance. When the stallion and the 
mare had worn off the fiery edge,—which 
in a Nevada mustang is ninety-nine 
parts gunpowder and one part lighted 
match,—Sam was able to lessen the 
strain on his arms by slapping on the 
brake. 


N GOOD ground, where the footing | 


was easy, the stallion would leap for- 
ward in a way that puzzled the driver till 


| he saw what it meant—the tough old 


buckskin had found he couldn't run away 
from the devil behind him, and he was 
trying to escape by leaping over the 
neck-yoke in front. The long-legged 


| pinto mare seemed to think the going 
| was better over where the stallion was, 


and whenever her time wasn't fully oc- 
cupied in keeping the pace the old leader 
set, she tried to bouna to his side of the 
pole. Both horses were showing red where 
they cut themselves on the legs and 
hocks, and the misfit collars were taking 
the hair off their necks. 

The horses, however, didn’t have much 
in the way of honorable scars on the other 
members of the expedition. The two 
battered, torn, sand-covered, and bleeding 
humans occupied the wagon in a way no 
other wagon maybe was ever occupied. 
Both had lost their hats and coats, and 
the sun wasn’t adding anything to their 
beauty. 

When the traveling was pretty rough 


| and the wagon smashing the high places 


and likely to go over, Sam braced his 
feet against the front and swung his whole 


weight and strength on the lines to guide | 
his team as much as an unusually powerfui | 


man could guide such wild and wooll 
animals. When he hit an easier sie 
of ground, he would drop back on the 


seat—or maybe astride it—to get a better | 


purchase on the reins. 


ABOUT noontime the mustangs were 

loping along nicely like a couple of 
tired jack-rabbits, and Sam Bradley, 
driving with one hand, wiping off blood 
with the other, and oozing good nature 


because at last he had found a job big | 
; enough for a real man, had time to speak 
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to Mr. Timmons for the first time since | | 
ie 


they left jonas Well. 

* Archibald," he sung out to the man 
he knew was rattling around somewhere 
behind him, “I’m pretty near willing to 
bet you even money I'll have you up 
against that ice-cold drink before dark." 

He didn't get any answer, and pretty 
soon he called out: "'Archibald, we've 
traveled about twenty-five miles, and | 
reckon that brings us about twelve miles 
closer to Rawhide than we were when we 
started.” 

Sam was a little peeved maybe when 
no reply came, and he risked their lives 


long enough to take a quick look behind. | 


Mr. ‘Timmons had got the tail-board 
down and was crouching and waiting 
for them to hit soft ground so he could 
leap out. The long iron rod that served 
for a whip had a crook in one end. Sam 
grabbed up the iron, slid it along, and 
just as Mr. Timmons was about to 
separate himself from the outfit without 
saying good-by, Sam hooked him through 
the belt at the middle of the back and 
yanked him clean up across the seat. 

“Mr. Timmons,” said Sam, not having 
respect enough to call him by his front 
name any more, “you were going to desert 
a ship that's making a mighty rough 
cruise all on your account. Desertion is 
mutiny, and mutiny on the high seas 
means hanging at the yard-arm. Out 
here in the desert it means,—well, how'd 
vou like to have me stick you down there 
on the pole between the france? You'd 
be all right unless you slipped off under 
their hoofs, in which case you'd probably 
mess yourself up a good deal." 

Mr. Timmons made such a frightened 
holler that Sam rolled him over in the 
back of the wagon, told him if he jumped 
out he would be killed, and tried to forget 
all about him. 


SAM BRADLEY had a big problem 
on hand, and in the same way he was 
getting nearer to the peak in the low hills 
he had been heading for as best he could all 
day, so he knew the problem was getting 
closer to him. The wild desert horses had 
made a wonderful run, but no horseflesh 
could keep up that strain much longer 
without a rest. How to stop, rest up. 
and start on again with a couple of 
mustangs that never saw a harness until 
that morning and didn't understand a 
word of American—that was the problem 
Sam was due to find the answer to. 

It came to him all of a sudden, his 
idea, just when they were going across 
the shoulder below the guide-post peak. 
Right ahead was a high red bank that 
the drainage from above had sliced to a 
smooth wall. At the foot of the bank 
brush had grown up as high as a horse's 
nose. Throwing his weight on one line, 
Sam sent the team toward the bank. He 
kept swinging on that line, and the hubs 
grazed the red bank and then cut deeper 
and deeper into it till with a jerk the 
wagon came to a standstill, the horses 
being up to their necks in the brush. 
Sam's heart maybe didn't beat for a min- 
ute while he waited to see whether he had 
made an awful mistake. Then he saw he 
hadn't; for the pinto heaved a long sigh 
and leaned against the bank, while the 
stallion hung his head and didn't move a 
muscle. The buckskin may have been 
cussing the luck in horse, but a lizard 
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Loki confessed to Thor after- 
wards that he had deceived 
the god by enchantments, say- 
ing, "Hugi was my thought, 
and what speed can ever equal 
his?” 

But the flight of thought is 
no longer a magic power of 


mythical beings, for the Bell 


Telephone has made it a com- 
mon daily experience. 
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lush 


could see that he wasn’t going to do 
anything whatsoever that didn’t spell 
rest for the weary. 


Sim wrapped the lines around the 
brake, which wasn’t any good now 
because both brake-blocks had carried 
away, and loosened the canteen from the 
seat-iron. He offered the tin water-bottle 
first as usual to Mr. Timmons, who was 
sitting up in the back of the wagon. Sam 
couldn't hardly believe his ears when, 
instead of grabbing it, the assistant 
professor SR “ After you." 

Sam lifted the canteen and took a long 
swig, but he was looking at Mr. Timmons 
so hard and puzzled that he almost 
strangled. Mr. Timmons took a drink, 


and said: “If yon would like to get out 
and examine the wagon, I'll watch the 
lines.” 


Sam started to climb over the wheel, 
but stopped with his foot on the hub. 
“Good lord, man! You surely can’t 
be thinking of running off from me with 
the wagon this time?" 

“No,” answered Mr. Timmons, “I 
shall not run away again," and somehow 
he made it so plain that even a mustang 
would have understood him and taken 
his word for it. 

Sam found a good many spokes 
broken and several gone entirely. The 
reach was twisted, the rear axle was 
sprung, and several bolts had lost a nut, 
but the wagon hung together in a way 
that was a credit to its maker. Some 
straps were missing from the harness, and 
more were dangling, but the chain traces 
and the collars and lines still held, and 
Sam was a good deal too wise to monkey 
around such horses trying to fix anything. 

“The outfit's sticking together like 
glue," he told Mr. Timmons as he 
started to climb in; and again he stopped 
on the hub. “Why, look at that streak 
where the hubs cut into the bank!" he 
hollered. Mr. Timmons looked, and he 
caught the glisten of particles of yellow 
metal. A 


DECOMPOSED quartz, rich as old 

Henry—that’s just what the wagon- 
hubs had laid open for these fool miners 
who spent their time driving mustangs 
that had never been broke. They put 
samples of the stuff in their pockets, and 
then, at Sam’s direction, Mr. Timmons 
fished outa location-blank, wrote their 
names on it, and fastened it to the bank 
with the blade of his knife. 

Sam got into the wagon with a funny 
look in his eyes. “Mr. Timmons,” he 
says, “do you realize that we’ve found a 
gold-mine?” 

Mr. Timmons took a long time to think 
things over before he set his answer 
in motion, and then it came out some- 
thing like this: . 

“Perhaps we have found a gold-mine, 
Mr. Bradley. I hope so—mostly for 
your sake. As for me, I've found some- 
thing better—I’ve found a man! You 
had to rattle me around pretty hard to 
get my eyes open to the fact, Sam, but 
they are open. I suppose you 
intended to lose me at Rawhide . . . 
but you won't because there'll 
be two men in our partnership from 
now on. When we start up again 
. . . I want you to let me take the lines!" 

For about a minute Sam Bradley suf- 
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fered a stroke of paralysis. Then when 
he had reached across and taken hold 
of Mr. Timmons’ paw and set him on 
the seat by his side, he let out a 
* Whoop-e-e-e!" that scared every jack- 
rabbit in the neighborhood to death and 
set the mustangs off on the run. 


I* WAS supper-time in Rawhide. In 

* Rusty Red" Wilson's place somebody 
was punching the piano, and "Rusty 
Red," while busy among his glassware, ex- 
plained to a dozen men hanging on his 
tall counter that after his experience at 


catering to the public in Johannesburg, | 


Dawson, and Rawhide, he felt that he 
knew how to extend the welcome hand to 
any customer that drifted into his wide 
door. 

There was a commotion in the street. 
Somebody had discovered a queer outfit 
flying down the hill into town. 

“Their brake-block's busted!" 
man sung out. 

“ The darnedest runaway this burg ever 
saw!” yelled somebody else. 

Then they all took to the sidewalk, 
for the outfit was coming down the main 
stem like a Kansas cyclone that had got 
mixed in its geography. 

It could be seen that two hatless, half- 
naked men were in the wagon. One sat 
in the seat, while the other—a giant 
of a fellow he seemed like—stood up and 
swung on the reins. Apparently he was 
trying to bring his team to a standstill 
before he shot clean through Rawhide. 
Just as they came opposite the cedar 
hitching-posts in front of "Rusty Red" 
Wilson's, the off line snapped in two. 
All the big man's weight thrown suddenly 
on the other line swung the mustangs 
straight at the cedars. The posts snapped 
off like macaroni. With nothing to stop 
them, the team shot through the door, 
carrying off the planking at one side, and 
the men with one foot on the rail had to 
jump for their lives. There was a crash, 
but the tall counter had been built to 
stay, and it stayed, though the wagon- 
pole perforated it like it was paper 
stretched on a hoop. 


one 


GOMEHOW Mr. Timmons managed to 
stick to the seat. Sam Bradley fished 
himself out of the scrambled crockery 
of the back bar, where he landed after 
being shot over the heads of the horses, 
brushed the pieces of French plate 
mirror out of his hair, and turned to 
Mr. Wilson, who had come up, through 
force of habit, with a gun in each 
hand. 

** Mr. Proprietor,” says Sam, “will you 
please drop a cake of ice into a tub of 
something and pass it up to Mr. Timmons 
in the wagon there?" 

Sam followed Mr. Wilson's eyes over to 
the wreck. The reach had given way, 
the crazy wheels had telescoped, the 
wagon-bed had twisted half off, and 
the whole mess was jammed hard on the 
backs of the sitting horses, whose noses 
stretched out straight across the polished 
mahogany board. Sam Bradley p`tted the 
dilating nostrils and said to Mr. Tim- 
mons: i 

“ Archie, old pard, excuse me if I ask 
you to wait a minute, but the mustangs 
do seem to have got their anchors down 
first.” 
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Ámerican 


Gambling 
and Gamblers 


(Continued from page 60) 


all kinds of persons wherever it is played. 
You who never have gambled or known 
anything about gambling perhaps can 
remember how you played lotto years 
ago. It’s the same. It is a poor gam- 
blers’ game, but the interest keeps up, 
and even gamblers like to play it, be- 
cause of the fun rather than the chances 
of winning. At French Lick they use 
keno merely to draw the hotel guests, 
on the chance that afterward they will 
play the roulette wheels or the dice 
games. 

When I was there the casino was com- 
fortably filled each evening—sports, 
politicians recovering from election drink- 
ing, curiosity seekers, sick men lonely 


because away from home, and women. 
There were perhaps two hundred per- 
sons there,—a young groom showing his 
pretty bride the first taste of “high life" 
and waiting for someone to be shocked 
when he bet a dollar on one number, a 
half drunk young fellow striving to im- 

ress others with his importance by 
etting twenty-five dollars on colors at 
roulette, and under his breath 'calling 
the others *' pikers." 


She Lost Four Dollars and Wept 


It WAS rather a nauseating assemblage, 

and when the keno started I was glad to 
find a broken-down old gambler to sit at 
the table with me while I watched the play. 
In about twenty minutes I kenoed, and 
as the attendant paid me the checks a 
woman ready to weep from excitement 
rushed to our table and pleaded for the 
card which had won. I passed it to her 
and we three sat together at the table, 
the old gambler silent and keenly watch- 
ful, the woman flushed and in agony as 
every number was called. A moment 
later a woman at the table beyond us 
cried “Keno,” and the woman who sat 
with us wept and stormed, saying she 
had just left that table and, had she re- 
mained there, she would have won. We 
were amazed. 

“T told my husband I'd not lose more 
than three dollars," she told us, with 
tears trickling down her face. “I’ve 
lost four dollars, and he doesn't know of 
the eight dollars I lost at bridge to-day. 
He will be furious." 

I pushed chips across the table and 
urged her to continue. Ten minutes 
later she screamed “Keno” and collected 
fourteen dollars. 

* Better run back to the hotel now," 
| urged the gambler. An hour later she 
| was at the roulette wheel, playing one 
| check at a. time, feverish, excited and al- 
| most hysterical—and twenty dollars ahead. 


For the Love of Money 


| I HAVE heard much of the love of gam- 
| bling and the gambling fever. This 
is largely a myth. They do not gamble 
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I am at my desk daily from 8 until 5. 
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Ihave had a wonderful experience 
and I would like to tell you about it. 


Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 90, 624 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


Miss Cocroft is a college bred woman. She is 
the recognized authority on the scientifie care 
of the health and figure of women, 


for love of the game, but through love | 


of money. Ninety-nine out of every 
one hundred persons who play at gam- 
bling games do so because they need the 
money. The fever is the result of hope 
of winning, not of love of the game. The 
other one of the hundred is the type I 
refer to as a "gambler." "The true gam- 
bler will risk his last cent without a 
quiver, and will play for grains of corn 


as hard as for hundreds of dollars. | 


Money has little value or meaning to 
him. He wants to win. 

I have spoken thus far only of the 
gambler who operates the games, the 
dealers and men who defend the “bank” 


| and take all bets. This class is no longer | 


a large one. Nowadays the “bank 
roll" is generally a syndicate. These 
men never work and have no under- 
standing or appreciation of the worth of 
money. I doubt if, when they are play- 
ing, they realize whether a check is worth 
ten dollars or ten cents. I have seen 
four gamblers—among them John Alex- 
ander, “The Black Prince,"— play casino, 


counting only cards and spades, for ten | 


cents, with as much and perhaps more 
enthusiasm and interest than they ever 
|; showed in games where tens of thousands 
_ of dollars were at stake. 
It is a point of honor among these 
fellows not to show emotion, and one 
remarkable fact about them is that the 
majority die of heart affections—due, 
according to physicians who have studied 
the cases, to constant 
emotion. The majority, too, pride them- 
selves on their “gameness,” often carrying 
it to extremes. A few years ago the 
Smith-Perry combine of Chicago operated 
,a gambling house at Aiken, South 
! Carolina, seeking the heavy play of 
winter tourists and health-seekers. One 
evening a wild young plunger from New 
York, overburdened with money, plunged 
and hit the bank for nearly thirty thou- 
sand dollars. 
| the money. Telegrams were rushed to 
;, Chicago. One of the firm came hurrying 
| to Aiken, heard a brief statement of the 
case, paid over the money and, on top 
of that, made the city a gift for chan- 
table purposes. 

One of my earliest and best friends was 
a little gentleman of the old school, a 
white-haired, white-whiskered little man, 
always in perfect taste in dress and 
demeanor, who operated a gambling 
room and, contrary to custom, always 
played in the game when the company 
suited him. His peculiarity was that, 
when he played, he stopped the rake-off, 
refusing to take unfair advantage while 
playing with equals. The one thing that 
impressed me was that, whenever any 
man told or started to tell a questionable 
story or used vulgar language, he cashed 
in and quit the game. It was a common 
practice among those who knew him best 
to start telling stories whenever he was 
winning. 


»  * Heads or Tails," for $35,000 


| 


| THE class of professionals are scarcely 

more interesting than the habitual 
players. 
at certain games with their own money. 


Gates gambled at every opportunity, on 
anything and on everything. I have 


repression of | 


The bank did not have 


There are “fends” who gamble | 


The late John W. Gates was one of them. | 


99.5% in 
' contest. 
: *His vigor- 


m 


His father 
ous health is 
which agreed Wi 
nothing else wi 
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with Eskay's 


‘ood does make 
strong, hea 


bies. ‘‘Ask 


FEEDIN. 
pnm M mi 


- " - "1 
Smith, Kline & French Co., 433 Arch St., Philadelphia 
Gentlemen .—Please send me free 10 feedings of Eskay's Pood 
and your helpful book for mothers, “How to Care forthe Baby,” 
Na 


Street and Number 


City and State 


g Oards, circulars, books, newspaper. Press 
$5, Larger $15, Rotary $60. Save money. Big 
rofit printing for others. All easy, rules sent. 
rite ory for press catalog, TYPE, cards, paper, 


outfits, samples. THE PRESS 00., Meriden, Conn. 


Only $17.50 
for 


This 
| $35 
Extension 


Table 


Get the Brooks 
Furniture 
It's € 
Free. It , 
gives you choice of over 100 bargains in Home, 
Club and Office Furniture—each bargain as 
unusual as this. This table can’t be sold by a 
retailer for less than $35. It is made of solid 
Quartered Oak—with 48 in. top—72 in. ex- 
tended. Our Factory Price is one half of $35. 


It's because we are manufacturers. Not a 
mail order house or jobber or wholesaler. We 
simply turn the raw material into furniture 


and sell Direct. Furthermore, because 


We Ship It In Easily Assembled Sections 
You Can Put It Together With Ease 

34 the packing cost, 24 the freight and !4 the factory 

floor space usually required is saved. All logical rea- 

sons why we can save you '» your furniture cost. 


Write for Free Book of Brooks "Master-Buill" 
Furniture—Every Piece Thoroughly Guaranteed. 


BROOKS MFG. CO., 4203 Rust Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 
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| seen him at the traps at a shooting match, 
betting on every shot ard matching 
dollars between shots merely to keep up 
interest. He cared nothing, for the 
money, but loved the excitement. They 
tell an excellent story of Gates down at 
| town an Memphis is a great poker 
town, and probably no place in Amer- 
ica has so many standard-gauge poker 
layers " as Chickasaw Guards Club 
oasts. love poker. Gates was in 
Memphis gA crowd of the good players 
desired to entertain him, so they made up 
a roll of money and went to invite him to 


QM! play. He protested that he would be 
$3 delighted to play except for the fact that 


| he was compelled to catch a train in an 
hour. 

| “We'll make it an object, Mr. Gates," 
suggested one of the entertainment com- 

| mittee. “We have about thirty-five 

| thousand dollars you can win by staying 
over to-night.” 

| "Im sorry, gentlemen," said Mr. 
Gates. “I can't stay; but I'll tell you 
what I'll do: I'll match you heads or tails 
for it.” 

Everything in life was a gamble with 
| Gates. He lived on the excitement of it. 


A Fifteen-Cent Lunch, With $5,000 
in His Pocket 


HESE fellows are different from the 
real gambler in that they are playing 
| money they have accumulated in other 
lines and know its value, while the 
ambler is playing other people’s money. 
he real professional gambler spends 


An outlook into bigger business money carefully, I remember seeing 


“Toothpick Ben” Colvin, a famous old- 
Bigger and better business comes with United Steel Casements. A building so equipped is time Hei dealer. eatin : ff 
A g a fifteen-cent 
an advertisement of enterprise and ability. Employes do more and better work, because of the ample luncheon-ith mora shen Bee thousand 
daylight and improved ventilation. These steel casements also assure permanence and fire protection. 


UNITED STEEL CASEMENTS dollars in his pocket, so as to preserve 


the roll unbroken and play it later. I 

have seen him with two thousand dol- 

United Steel Casements are of highest quality and especially de E mercantile and office buildings, lars at two o'clock in the morning, and 
libraries, schools, etc. They are characterized by superior finish and workmanship, are equipped with b E f l h eg s 
improved solid brass hardware and present a trim, handsome appearance. orrowing money tor luncheon the next 


These casements are one of many special types of United Steel Sash, each designed for a particular 
class of building—industrial, commercial, public, etc. If you expect to build, our engineers § here is a man, now nNew York, 


SH Wy Tm, Id eget OON ee eer D || much beloved by all who know him, 
Trussed Concrete Steel Company who is called “Gray Tom." He is a 
715 Trussed Concrete Building, Detroit, Mich. courtly, pleasant, and clever gentleman 

who probably never was on the “business 
side" of a faro table, but who has gambled 
almost all of his life. Like the huge 
majority of gambling men, he is certain to 
play the other man's game, no matter 


Mastercraft Sectional A Ves 3 how ardently he may advise against doing 


it. His game is horses, and he is one of 
Bookcases 


the best pone men on races and race 
The Doors Can’t Stick 


horses in America, a friend of the majority 
Mastercraft Sectional Book- 


of the big owners, and usually possessed 
of whatever information is to be had. 
cue are mads in di: latest, eo = 2. uA - Let him win a thousand at the track in 
most artistic designs. They > alt an afternoon, he scarcely can stop to eat 
ave massive appearance an dinner before facing the bank. It is odd 
sturdy strength of solid book- . \ g 
case. Beautifully finished inside f Take Your House With You that most real gamblers are that way. 
as well as outside. Perfect align- ; m $ 
ment without complicated inter- \ Prepare for a real vacation, spent where The piker” winning seeks bigger game, 
locking device or metal bands. you wish to spend it, as you would like the big winner er to faro or the races, 
atented equalizer absolutely I tos d it, an ide ion. i 1 7 
EAM dum rect doces Jeon = spon al vacation. Spend it||| the winner at bank or races plays the 
sticking or binding. | CARNIE-GOUDIE stock market. They seldom stop before 
This Quartered Oak Writefor Illustrates and going broke and any one of them can 
pe seen case wita Catalog v7. ;ery of TAKE-DOWN HOUSE tell of times when just one more turn of 
glass 16.55 styles and finishes to which comes in parts and can be erected ||| luck would have meant riches. Possibly 
match any Dent im by anyone in a few hours, wherever fancy dic- f] | it is a system. I remember a fellow in 
“With leaded glass home or office. Explains tates. The Carnie-Goudie Take-Down House n l 
doors as illustrated, how we sell direct from is a substantial portable home, vermin-proof ||| Columbus, Ohio, a rather old man with 
$19.55. We ship on approval under throughout, with hardwood floors and rustless || an independent income, who for years 


e bask dee and screens, which costs less than a season's rent 
fe dle Other per freight. Write for free of a summer cottage. | played faro waiting for a certain run of 


styles as low as $9.25 Catalog today. AT Write for illustrated catalog today cards, and who went broke two deals 
for three sections, crown Standard Bookcase | Pey " : ; 
M beni. ne Ave. Little Falls KY. ee Goudie Mfg. Company, 104 A Str. Kansas City, i, y before that run came. 


Gray Tom during the racing days was 
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NOTICE tX" Course in 
THE MENTOR ASSOCIATION 


ANNUAL COST THREE DOLLARS 


the close friend and at times the adviser 
of such men as Gates, Drake, Belmont, 
and other men of millions who bet huge 
sums, more to amuse themselves, I be- 
lieve, than to win. It was the stock joke 
among them to ask Tom’s advice and 
then play against it. 

e afternoon at Belmont five men 
were standing together in the stands. 
Their aggregate wealth ran into un- 
meaning strings of ciphers. Tom, hurry- 
ing from the betting ring, approached 
them. 

“What do you like, Tom?’ inquired 
Drake laughingly. 

“The mare figures a bit the best. I 
think she'l beat that gelding to-day," 
replied Tom. 

“All right then, take this five thousand 
dollars and put it on the gelding," said 
Drake, and the millionaires roared with 
laughter. 

he gelding beat the mare a head in a 
whipping finish and Drake seemed to en- 
joy the joke on Tom far more than he did 
winning the money. 


Real Gambling Killed by the Sure- 
Thing Man 
THE day of the gambler is done. His 


place has been taken by the confidence 
man, the mining stock sharper, the 


politico-grafter. A few herds of the old- | 
timers are roaming far ranges, dealing | 


and playing in Alaska, in a few scattered 
Western towns and camps. The breed 
is almost as near extinction as is the 
buffalo. I found a few of them in Ogden, 


where by arrangement the town is open. | 
There are some in Seattle, a few still | 
struggle on in Chicago. But they are too | 


square to compete with the modern 
gambler. 

The spirit of these men never dies. 
They recall the yarn of the three broken- 
down old sports in the Home for the 


Friendless who aroused the suspicions of | 


the staff by their frequent applications for 
medicines. One morning a doctor de- 
cided to investigate, and stopping at the 
door of their room he heard: 

“I open it for six little liver pills." 

“I see the liver pills and raise you ten 
compound cathartics." 

They can't be cured. Law will not 
do it—nor anything else. The only 
thing that has cured, or killed, gambling 
in America is the sure-thing man, who 
usurped the title and commercialized the 
business. 


Blood Brothers of the Game 
OWEVER, there exists in the United 


States a class of gamblers of which 
little is known, who never are muckraked 
and seldom arrested; and as straight and as 

“game” gamblers as the old school of the 
fraternity in America ever was. I refer 
to the Chinese. American gamblers 
who have dealt for or played against the 
Chinese will testify that they are blood 
brothers of the Game. Almost every 
Chinaman is a gambler in the true sense 
of the term, and gambling fits his phi- 
losophy better than it does ours. Besides, 
they are honest—Bret Harte to the con- 
trary—and in the West, where the 
Chinaman is known, his marker is as 
good as cash almost anywhere. 


I remember once when Chun, our cook, | 


A library of the world's knowledge—twenty-four volumes a year. 

A beautiful art collection for the home—one hundred and forty-four art 
prints in sepia gravure. 

A reading course throughout the year. 

An education under the direction of the foremost educators in this country— 
in art, literature, science, nature, history and travel. 


Send a 2 cent stamp for one complete number of The Mentor. 
THE MENTOR ASSOCIATION, INC., 52 East 19th Street, New York. 


Are You Atna-ized? 


Better Today t 

Buy by the Name—ETNA » 
Accident Insurance is not all alike. It all looks alike until you. 
have an accident and a claim. 
Then the Ætna Policy stands out like Bank of England notes. 
in a panic or like government bonds i ina crisis. . 
In these days of “high speed,” caution is rarer than ever before. ` 


Will your family be properly taken care of if you are acci- 
dentally injured or killed ? 


After the Accident 


is too late to A TNA-IZE yourself. Get your Ætna Policy now 
and FORTIFY yourself ín time. Act today—Use coupon below. 


‘etna Life Insurance Co. (Drawer 1341) Hartford, Conn. 


lam under 65 years of age and in good health. Tell me about AE TNA Accident 
Insurance. My name, business address and occupation are written below. 
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River Road, West Lafayette, Indiana. Constructed with “Tarvia X." Photographed two 


Preserves Roads 


Jrevents Dust - 


dens E 


months after the flood. 


This Road Was 10 Feet Under Water. 


The roadway illustrated above 
runs along the banks of the Wa- 
bash River at West Lafayette, 
Indiana. 

In March, 1913, the great floods 
raised the river to the white 
mark on the tree at the left of 


the picture, completely submerg- , 


ing the macadam roadway. 
This stretch of road was con- 
structed in 1911 with “Tarvia 
X,” and the condition of the 
highway after the flood gives 
ample demonstration of the fact 
that a Tarvia-bonded roadway 
is waterproof. 

''arviated macadam sheds an 
ordinary rainstorm immediately. 
Water does not percolate into the 
surface or loosen the ‘Tarvia 
bond. 


In this instance, the road got 
more than an ordinary wetting 
but after the waters receded the 
macadam was found still in ex- 
cellent condition, unchanged in 
contour, and ready for traffic 
without any attention or repairs. 


“Tarvia X" is a dense, viscid, 
coal tar compound of great ad- 
hesive power and immune from 
damage by water or weather. 
Used as a binder, it so increases 
the strength of the macadam as 
to make it automobile-proof and 
crosion-proof. The saving in 
maintenance expense and the 
prolongation of the life of the 
road more than balance the cost 
of the Tarvia treatment. 
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| Chinaman with $1,400. 


ran off from the ranch one pay day and] 
was detailed to go into Silver City and 
drag him home by the queue, or else as- 
sume the duties of cook myself. Chun was 
getting twenty dollars a month and he 
ad three months’ pay when he set out 
on foot for Silver. found him with 
more than $1,400 in checks in front of him. 
One cannot win an argument from a 
I had to wait 
two days before he was broke, happy, 
and ready to go back for three more 
months. 

In almost every Western gambling 


| house the Chinaman is welcome and re- 


garded as a dangerous player who, with a 
run of luck, is likely to sweep the house 
clean. I have seen a laundryman in 
Fresno bet one thousand dollars on the 
turn of a card and lose without moving an 
eyelash. They play poker wonderfully 
well, and unemotionally. There may be 
cheats among them, bui the gamblers 
who deal for them testify that they are 
about the most honorable of gamblers. 


Look Out for Jap or White Man! 


UT here is a tip to Easterners un- 
familiar with the ways of the West. If 
ou happen into a Chinese gambling 
ouse, study it carefully. If you know 
the proprietor is a Chinaman, if China- 
men are dealing faro or "stud," and you 
are certain it is a real Chinese place, you 
may be practically certain you will not 
be cheated. If you see a smiling little 
Japanese, or a white man in charge and 
Chinamen running the games, escape as 
quickly as possible. It is an odd fact 
that a Chinaman who will not. cheat for 
himself may be hired, and is hired, to 
cheat for others, and when he cheats he 
cheats. 

Chinamen are big gamblers everywhere. 
In California, according to figures com- 
piled by the labor commission a few years 
ago, it was estimated that more than half 
of the total earnings of all the Chinese 
in the staté pass through the hands of 
gamblers. The police do not interfere 
much with Chinese gambling, chiefly 
because they are hopelessly balked in 
striving to match wits with the Oriental. 
There 1s one tong in Chicago which hires 
two of the old-school faro dealers to deal 
for them, and they are prosperous. | 
recall one time when the Chicago police 
were extremely active in suppressing 
gambling and were raiding places in all 
directions. As the Chinese pay little 
protection money naturally efforts were 
concentrated upon their places. So I 
strolled down to see what was happening. 

My friend Moi Sing was grinning at 
the top of the stairs leading to his base- 
ment resort. Moi is a born gambler, and 

ssessor of.a sense of humor so deep that 
lanes his chiefest joy is derived from 
seeing a hatchet sticking in the head of a 
rival. shook hands and inquired 
whether the police were bothering his 
place. Moi grinned and pointed to 3 
sign eight feet high, wired to the base- 
ment railing so that it stood out into the 
sidewalk. studied the hieroglyphics 
that read: 

“Gambling House downstairs.” 

“I get permit, City Hall, for sidewalk 
sign,” he said, and grinned again. 

What's the use? 
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T takes three things to make a perfect ciga- 


rette—desire desire, ability and resources. OMAR 
is the podut o of all three—and mi millions of 
smokers have discovered in OMAR the perfect 


Turkish Blend Cigarette. 


We deliberately PLANNED 
to make OMAR the MOST 
PLEASING Turkish Blend 
Cigarette the world over, be- 
cause we realized the TREND 


OF SMOKERS’ TASTE to ciga- . 


rettes of this character. 


We were ABLE to produce 
the greatest Turkish Blend 
cigarette because we had 
manufactured BILLIONS of 
the world’s finest cigarettes 
for 25 YEARS. 


We had the necessary 
RESOURCES—ample CAPI- 
TAL and the MOST COM- 


PLETE TOBACCO ORGAN IZA- 


TION in the world. 
OMAR represents the SUM 


. TOTAL of all our KNOWL- 


EDGE, EXPERIENCE and 
SKILL— the BEST that The 
American Tobacco Company 
can produce. 


The OMAR Blend is 
UNIQUE —a combination of 


OMAR “Sea CIGARETTE 


Package of Twenty 
FIFTEEN CENTS 


Turkish and domestic to- 
baccos never used in any 
OTHER cigarette, ANY- 
WHERE at ANY TIME. 


OMAR has all the SNAP, 
LIFE and CHARACTER that 
make the Turkish Blend so 
ATTRACTIVE. Itis FULL OF 
FLAVOR and AROMA, sooth- 
ing and satisfying. Yet the 
blend is so wonderfully 
SMOOTH and MILD—free 
from the least trace of 
“roughness” —that OMAR 
can be smoked ALL DAY 
LONG with complete enjoy- 
ment. 


It is only a QUESTION OF 
TIME when OMAR will FAR 
OUTSELL every other ciga- 
rette in this country, be- 
cause NO OTHER blend is so 
EXACTLY SUITED to the 
TASTE and TEMPERAMENT 
of the great majority of 
American smokers. 
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Theater, by Walter Prichard Eaton 


: The Theater 


(Continued from page 35) 


through the entire play. Mr. Daly—and 
all the company, which includes some 
paren more authentically Irish than 

aly himself, who is American born,— 
is good; and the spirit of the work, like 
that of all the work of Canon Hannay, 


is so ripe, so keen, so kindly, for all its | 


irony, that .no spectator, whatever his 
nationality, can fail to enjoy the play. 
It will be curious indeed i Cana Han- 
nay does not become one of the fore- 
most dramatists in popularity on the 
English-speaking stage, if he has any 


more plays like “General John Regan’ | 


up his sleeve. 


BESIDE this delicious comedy, “Potash 
and Perlmutter,” a dramatization of 
Montague Glass’s stories, seems a little 
cheap and vulgar. . A certain amount of 


vulgarity, to be sure, inheres in its ! 


subject matter. Between the bright 


charm of the Celt, who, for all his lying, : 
all his fighting, all his politics, remains | 
in the forefront of our affection because | 
down at bottom he is the one incorrigible ; 


poet of the nations, and the somewhat 
sordid appeal of these ge clothing 
dealers, with their bad English, their 
commercial sharpness, their grubbing 
ambitions, there is a gulf not even sym- 
pathy can bridge. ‘The play, however, 
makes laughing capital out of their 
illiterate lingo and out of their meanest 
traits of character, and endeavors to 
redeem them by resort to tricks of situ- 
ation which belong to the traditional, 
sentimental playhouse. However, there 
is no denying some of the photographic 
realism of the picture, and no escaping 
much of its humor. The play is a suc- 
cess, but a success on a much lower plane 


than that of "General John. Regan." | 
Our drama is yet crude beside the best | 


of the old world. 


Pa i 
A melodrama which can be warmly : 
recommended to all who like melodrama— , 


which means nearly everybody—is “At 
Bay,” George Scarborough, author 
of “The Lure.” Itis not in the least like 
** The Lure," however. Your mother can 
enjoy it with you. It is the story of a 
sweet young girl charged with a murder 
and the efforts of her brave Irish-American 
oe (played by Guy Standing) to rescue 

er. 
of a good detective story, and the charm 
of pleasant, efficient acting. 

The best musical comedies of the season 
are "Adele" and “The Madcap Duchess." 
The latter, based on a story by Justin 
Huntly McCarthy, has a score by Victor 
Herbert in his best manner, which is very 
good indeed, and the title part is allur- 
ingly played by Ann Swinburne. The 
former is of foreign origin, the book by 
lem Briquet, the music by Paul Herve. 

t has a coherent story, and it is dainty, 
piquant, clean-cut, proving once more 
that true operetta, if well performed, is 
bound to be more popular than the slap- 
stick, rag-time and vaudeville which 
usually parade in’ the lyric theater. The 
music 1S unimportant, however, and 
suffers by comparison with the full-bodied 
orchestration of Victor Herbert’s score. 
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t has the excitement and suspense. 
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TRE Firestone Economy of 
CXE Most Miles per Dollar is a 
M! direct result of the Firestone 
method of building—from design 
to final test. 


| 


The Firestone design prevents all 
abnormal strain—the quality and quan- 
tity of Firestone Rubber will stand furious 
heat and terrific wear. 


i 


The wrapped tread construction, the two-cure 
process, the open steam vulcanizing—are all prin- 
| BE ciples vital to Firestone supremacy—Firestone 

EE economy. 


Economy of upkeep follows naturally the resi- 
lience of the Firestone rubber which, by absorbing 
little shocks and vibration, means long life to the car. 


An inspection of the cross-sections of a Fire- 
stone Tire shows that greater tread-toughness and 
greater tread-thickness are more than Firestone 
claims—they are fundamental Firestone facts—the 
vital reasons back of Firestone Service Most - 
Miles per Dollar. 


The Firestone Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio — All Large Cities 

: “America’s Largest Exclusive Tire and Rim Makers” 

HE Pneumatic Tires Truck Tires, Pleasure Electric Tires, Carriage Tires, Fire Apparatus Tires, 
: Rime, Tire Accessories, etc. 
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free book today—now, 

New 8-Tone Mears Ear Phone 
9 e 
to every possible variation of sound. Convenient and easily concealed. On 15 Days Trial 

No more prominent than eyeglasses. ‘The wearer is never em! The&- Tone Mearson 15daya' trial 

it will do for you, Write for our free 

Ou N Of trial offer and new direct price offer. 
r New er sold only direct from the | at 

the lowest net price direct to you. Ask us for particulars of our dresses of: ikiua ds of users to whem 

you may write, Do it now. 


Write today for valuable 32-page Mears Ear Phone Book on how ta j 
ward off deafness. If you are going deaf or are suffering from any ear ox k 
—the final triumph of the inventor of the ear phone. Eight Tones! 
or annoyed. lt makes every kind and "shade" of sound as distinct to in your own home at our risk. It 
Write Today for free hook and 
new offer. You will save money by writing now. 


trouble this book is invaluable to you. Don't delny— send for this X UST 
Eight different adjustments instantly set by the touch of your finger 
the deaí ns shades of color are distinct to perfect eyes. you nothing to find out what 
The Mears 8- Tone Ear Phone ts now 
names and ad- 
Mears Ear Phone Co., Dept. 1053, 45 W. 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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What a Difference! 


Yes, and would you have believed it possible? 
That snapshot shows just how forlorn it looked when 


we bought it. 


We added the porch and painted the house. I 
selected the tints I wanted and our painter matched 
them exactly by adding tinting colors to.his mixture of 


Dutch Boy White Lead 


and Dutch Boy linseed oil. 


You'd be just as surprised at how little it cost to 
make such a wonderful change. And it will last. Our 
painter says this paint will not crack and scale, and that 
we won't have to scrape the house next time. 


Write for Paint Adviser No. 12—a selection of helps sent Free 


NATIONAL L 


Boston 
Chicago 


COMPANY 


Cincinnati 
San Francisco St. Louis 
(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 


New York 
Buffalo 
John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 


Cleveland 


CYPRES: 


(OF COURSE) 
BECAUSE IT’S “THE WOOD ETERNAL” 


& LASTS & LASTS & LASTS & LASTS 


The Boys’ Magazine—FREE 


Send to-day for a free sample copy 
of THE BOYS MAGAZINE, the 
finest boys’ publication in the world. 


The Scott F. Redfield Co., 507 Main St., Smethport, Pa. 


You can own this pretty little five-room, year round 
home for just $298. ‘The Aladdin system enables you to 
buy all of the material for a complete home direct from 
the original producer. You save four prices on the lum- 
ber, millwork, hardware and labor. You keep the middlemen’s profit 
in your own pocket. Dwellings, Summer Cottages, Garages 
S N Aladdin Readi-Cut Houses are shipped everywhere. 
^ 


Every plece of material comes to you cut and fitted 
\ and ready to nail in place. Permanent, attractive, 


warm and lasting. Not portable. Clear siding, 
. elear flooring, clear Interior finish and clear 
. shingles furnished for every house. Price includes all lumber cut 
to fit, shingles, doors, windows, glass, patent plaster board, or lat 


rtrim finish, stairways, paints, nai 


lete instructions. Immediate shipmen s 
from 2tol hipment made direct from our mills in five states. 
&end today for 100-page catalog 190 giving prices and particulars. 


North Amerlean Construction Co., 191 Aladdin Ave., Bay City , Mich. 
(anadian Branch, ©. P, R. Bidg., Toronto, Ont. 


Office Chat - 


There is No Pleasing a Lady Author 


I^ THE December “Editors Table” 
we printed what we thought was a fine 
picture of Edna Ferber. We, in our inno- 
cence, expected a word of thanks from 
her. Instead, we got the following: 

* Pour l'amour d: Michel WHERE did 
you get that awful picture! And what 
crime have I committed against you that 
you should take revenge as fiendish as 
that? It looks like a country photogra- 
pher's perpetration. Can't you suppress it? 
And who is the demon that gave it to you? 

“However, don’t you mind my raving; 
I’m always raving about something and it 
might as well be the picture you've plotted 
to run in the * Editor's Table. Being only 
a man you couldn't be expected to know 
that I, as one of the dressiest little authors 
known to science, feel faint and sick at 
sight of myself in a 1914 magazine all 
arrayed in a 1911 suit and hat. Nothing— 
I repeat, N-O-T-H-I-N-G—will lower me 
in the opinion of my women readers as 
will that broncho buster hat in these days 
of close and tight and tiny chapeaux." 


A Grayson Club 
A GRAYSON reader in Florida plans 


to organize a club of open-air lovers, 
to be called “The Graysonians." The 
creed of the society is as follows: “To be 
a Graysonian is to be fond of the open air, 
to love the stretching road, the sun on the 
shoulder-blades, the golden riot of the 
autumn leaves—to slip away once in a 
while from everything and to go a-way- 
faring with joy for a comrade.’ 


Bread Upon the Waters Returned— 
_ After Nine Years 


MARAVENE THOMPSON, author of 
“The Woman’s Law,” told us lately 
an interesting bit of literary reminiscence. 

She says: “The first story I wrote ten 
years ago was sent to McClure’s. I re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. McClure shortly, 
asking me to call. After I had talked to 
Mr. McClure for a little while, he called in 
Mr. Phillips. 

“Mr. McClure asked me if I-could give 
them as good a story in the major key as 
this one was in the minor. I said, ‘No, 
this is the one story that I possess, but if 
I ever do write a story in the “major key” 
I'll send it to McClure’s.’ 

*Mr. McClure corrected me with, * Not 
if you do, but when you do, for remem- 
ber we expect you sooner or later to do 
something big!’ Mr. Phillips said, ‘It’s 
in you and it'll come out someday. Just 
let us see it, that’s all.’ 

“In July of 1912, nine years later, I had 
for the first time what Ý believed was à 
McClure story. The story ‘Blue Ribbons’ 
was accepted and was followed by others. 

“Then wishing to see if I had ‘arrived’ 
in Mr. Phillips’s opinion I sent the serial, 
‘The Woman’s Law,’ to THE AMERICAN. 

“Mr. McClure and Mr. Phillips had had 
faith in my future—based on one little 
story. They cast their bread upon the 
waters, so to speak, and it returned to’ 
them—after nine years.” 
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No matter what cost-limit or what 
architectural style you’ve decided on 


—It’s never to late to make it 


Hy-tex Brick 


From cottage or bungalow to mansion, in every style of architect- 
ure, Hy-tex Brick is always the best. It is pre-eminently suited for 
any backing—frame, common brick or hollow tile. 


Hy-tex walls are the most beautiful and eventually the most econ- 
omical; the most fire-safe, comfortable and permanent. You will do 
yourself an injustice if you do not learn all about Hy-tex. Send 
today for these booklets. 


“Genuine Economy in Home Building’’—a handsome, 64-page book 
illustrated in colors, dealing with the problems of home-building. Sent for ten 
cents. 


“Suggestions for Small Hy-tex Homes’’—a booklet of helpful plans for 
homes of moderate cost. Sent for four cents. 


HYDRAULIC-PRESS BRICK COMPANY 


Dept. A-3, St. Louis, Missouri 


BRANCH OFFICES:—Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, Ill.; Cleveland, O.; Cincinnati, O.; Daven- 
port, Iowa; Indianapolis, Ind.; Kansas City, Mo.; Minneapolis, Minn.; New York City; Omaha, 
Neb.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Toledo, O.; Washington, D. C. 
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Why There Is N othing Funny 
in The American this Month 


Mystery of the Hated Man.” It 

was all about the Meanest man in 
England-which, I mean to say, is mov- 
ing perceptibly! He was found murdered 
and, of course, the mystery was who had 
done this thing. As everyone in the 
British Isles hated this man, everyone in 
the British Isles was immediately sus- 
pected of the murder. 

A clew was found by Mr. Sprowch, the 
famous detective, and it was this clew and 
what followed that made such amusing 
reading—it was one of the most ridiculous 
and diaphragm-vibrating ideas—well, it 
was a scream! Even my wife laughed 
when I read it aloud to her! So, you see. 

Naturally I took it down to THE 
AMERICAN with some misgivings! 

Several times I have noticed that when 
I take them something particularly funny 
the editors look particularly blank. So 
I have learned by degrees not to be as 
funny as I can—to make little primitive 
jokes in one or two syllables that they 
would understand and not shy at. 

Even while I was writing this detective 
story I had a nervous apprehension that 
it was going to be altogether too funny 
for this magazine—not for you, of course, 
but for Bert and Sid and J. S. P. and the 
Office Boy. However, I kept hoping 
against hope that it really wasn’t so 
frightfully funny—that it might pass. 
But somehow the damthing got away 
from me. 

It’s always a cinch to look back and 
see what you ought to have done. What 
I should have done was to have taken a 


108 


OR this month I originally wrote 
a detective story. It was “The 


deep Prussian-blue pencil and cut out 
the screamingly funny things, and the 
very funny things and the pretty funny 
things and the rather amusing things— 
if I had obeyed that impulse Julian Street 
and I could have just smoked and talked 


and enjoyed ourselves this evening 
instead of writing this explanation. 
Although this isn't coming out till 
March, we are writing it just before 
Christmas, when our hearts should be 
slopping over with benevolence. Julian 


Mr. Flagg 


Sid J.S.P. and 


Bert 


The author reading his humorous manuscript to the three editors 
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ELECTRICALLY 
LIGHTED 
ELECTRICALLY 


All That a Four Should Be 


Before you pay as much, or more, for a five-passenger 
“Four” find one which gzves as much, or gives more. 
Start out with that thought; hold fast to it; and 

we will have no fear of the outcome. 


F. O. B. Walkerville, Canada 


ouring R ar oe e 3 H pg FOUR Touring Car - a 
idau adster = - 200 tiee 
5 FOUR Landau-Roadster - - $1550 
X1 . > B5 — Studebak que 
r 3 dster - $195 tu e a er SIX Touring Car . -~ - - $1975 
- = = $225 SIX Landau-Roadster - - - $2550 
" - — $87 : x AE 
= 92e Detroit SlXSedan ^. = s,s o $2950 
2c 
= 1 11220 Canadian Factories 
Walkerville, Ontario 


Alba gives soft gentle light throughout the 
St. ompi a Hospital, Vancouver, B. C. 
`. D. Badgley, Architect 


Securing 
restful light 


You want Tung- 
sten lamps on ac- 
count of their econo- 
my, but their piercing 
brilliancy irritates 


eyes and nerves. 


Alba 


Shades and Globes 


soften brilliant light 
without waste — make 
it not only tolerable, 
but beneficial and en- 
joyable—convert it into 
a soft, beautiful, restful, 
and highly efficient 


radiance. 


Have Alba and Tung- 
sten by all means. 


At your dealer’s, or send 
his name. Send also plans of 
your home or any other build- 
ing for expert suggestions. 


Write for Booklet No. 6o-L. 


Macbeth-Evans 
Glass Company 
4 Pittsburgh 


Sales and Show-rooms also 
in New York, Chicago 
Philadelphia, St Louis 

Boston, Cincinnati 
Cleveland, Dallas 


Reg. U. S. 
San Francisco and Toronto 


Pat. Off. 
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He tried futilely to stuff those balloons up under his vest— 
I cannot bear to describe what followed—the simultaneous 


death of those pure young 


has had to leave off tying up Christmas 
bundles to help me out with this. (It 
was a wad of old clothes he was do- 
ing up to send to be hung on the Christ- 
mas tree of the editor of another funny 


aper!) 

E We don't mind explaining lots of 
things—cartoons, weather, Starboard and 
Port, the Milky Way, the Currency Bill, 
why girls leave home, why others stay 
home—and lots of things that puzzle 
people. We don't even mind explaining 
our stories and pictures, but when it 
comes to explaining the editors of this 
magazine—well, the holiday season is no 
time for that kind of work! 

Well, to get back to the detective 
story. When it was done I had to admit 
to myself that it was hopeless. It com- 
bined all the best features of the humor 
of Mark Twain, Cervantes, Norm Ha 
good, Rabelais, Moliére and me, and old 
Irv Cobb, Julian Street, and Charlie 
Towne, Cotton Mather, Mayor Shank of 
Indianapolis, Carrie Chapman Catt, Sam 
Blythe, and Jack Cosgrave talking to his 
butler about the way the old earl liked 
his eggs cooked. 

The MS. was saturated and dripping 
with humor—it got all over the flat. We 
opened the windows—the negroes in the 
garage opposite began to be aftected 
curiously. I saw that the only safe way 
to take the thing to the magazine was to 
wrap it in oiled silk. 

When I went down in the elevator I 
had it wrapped up and in my pocket, but 
in spite of this precaution the absolute 
fun of the story kept squirting out in 
tiny jets. The elevator boy was satu- 
rated and when we reached the ground 
floor he was laughing so hard he could 
hardly stand up or stop the elevator. 
We ran past the ground floor and almost 
caved in the face of the janitor who 
(although it was four days before Christ- 
mas) had already taken his stand in the 
elevator shaft waiting for tenants to drop 
Christmas presents to him. 


balloons—oh, it was terrible! 


Then I realized that I must be careful 
with this MS.— 

That humor such as this was a good 
servant but a terrible master! (I said 
this once before about oatmeal. You can 
say it about almost anything.) 

I buttoned up my coat tightly and 
hurried into the street, which was already 
in an uproar, and as I passed out of the 
door all the tires on every automobile 
standing in the street burst with a loud 
cry of joy! 

A bullet whizzed by my left ear. I 
looked up and saw a man laughing in a 
window as he shot at me. He shouted at 
me between gasps: “For heaven’s sake, 
go into another street. My wife is dying 
of hysterics!” 

I broke into a run. Ahead of me I saw 
an innocent foreigner selling toy balloons 
to little children. 

I knew what would happen to him! 

“Save yourself!” I yelled. 

But it was too late. He had already 
begun to laugh wildly. 

irst he tried to escape. Then, becom- 
ing panic-stricken as I got nearer to him, 
he tried futilely to stuff those balloons up 
under his vest—I cannot bear to describe 
what followed—the simultaneous death 
of those pure young balloons—oh, it was 
terrible! 

Ahead of me I heard one great titanic 
laugh and saw people reeling and rocking 
with mirth. Men were hanging onto 
lamp-posts and falling down coalholes. 

Total strangers were kissing each other 
fervently and sincerely with a mad 
drunken delight born of they knew not 
what. 

Horses jumped through their own 
collars in a kind of ecstasy! 

Cats had fits and kittens had fittens! 

I felt that I was fast becoming a little 
conspicuous and I was glad to escape 
into the subway. 

No one asked me for a ticket. There 
was no one to take tickets. My humor 
had dribbled down from the street and 
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flooded the subway. The ticket-chopper, 
with a strangle hold on the negro porter, 
was doing some entirely original tango 
steps on the third rail. The ticket seller, 
knowing not what had struck him, hastily 
and with unholy joy was eating all the 
tickets he had on hand and cackling 
eer the grill of his cage! 

hen I got into the train (the door of 
which I had to open myself as the guard 
had collapsed from the density of the 
humor fumes), I found the passengers in 
shrieking heaps on the floor. hen the 
train stopped at Twenty-eighth Street I 
rushed out of the gasping and snickering 
mob and made for the office. 

Just as I was about to enter the building 
I saw coming through the revolving door 
toward me an illustrator you know— 
and quick as a flash I pulled one corner 
of my MS. out of my pocket. He caught 
a glimpse and a whit of it, exploded into 
a shriek of laughter, and died at my feet. 
I stepped over him gracefully and entered 
the elevator. Although the elevator boy 
was immediately thrown into a paroxysm 
of merriment the moment I entered the 
car, I began, as we ascended, to have a 
strangely depressed feeling. Í shook this 
feeling off partially, as I recollected the 
Mirth Havoc that had ‘accompanied me 
on my trip. I stepped into Bert's office, 
saying to myself that it was impossible 
for him to be unlike everybody in the 
city. But I was wrong. Y should have 
remembered. There sat the old gentle- 
man, in decent black, looking over the 
current issue of the "'Undertakers' 
Gazette." He laid this down gravely as 
he saw me over the "n of his deck: 

‘< Hello, Bert!" I said 

** Good afternoon, Mr. Flagg," he came 
back at me. 

I want to say here that although I call 
him Bert I do not permit him to take any 
such liberties with my name. 

He began playing with a paper weight, 
which was in dg e of a tombstone, 
on his desk. War own in the street 
below I could still these the low diapason 


of laughter that I had left in my wake, 
and this put new heart in me, and I began 
at once to read my story to him. I 
finished it in a deadly silence. An enor- 
mous bluebottle fly was making the only 
sound in the room, as it laughed and 
butted blindly into the bookcases and 
framed photos of American Cemeteries 
hanging on the walls. 
«T suppose that i isn't funny!" I gasped. 
“Really, I can't see anything amusing 
in it. And your allusions to turke -trot- 
ting I consider blasphemous, Mr. Flagg." 
“Will you ask J. S. P. to listen to it?" 
I clasped my arms around a black ebony 
hat-rack. 1 was dizzy. 
Bert opened the door and called to 


J. S. P. entered, bowed gravely to me 
and sat down. Bert whispered somethin 
to him and then they nodded to me. 
began reading aloud my masterpiece to 
them. As I concluded again, the blue- 
bottle fly, exhausted from joy, fell on the 
floor behind the black ra aor ^ tear 
trickled down the cheek of J. S I 
thought perhaps it was silent d. “But 
only for a moment. He said, “All right; 
now read the humorous one.” 

“For the love of Artemus Ward! Get 
Sid in here—I can't believe that he will 
keep his face straight! He's got a face 
that I’m sure indicates a keen sense of 
the humorous— k him—" 

Bert called Sid in. I cheered up a little. 
At least Sid was human! 

I read my wonder once again. 

Not a sound was heard. Sid had failed 
me 

The three looked at each other and 
coughed behind their hands. 

I was unnerved. One of the stenog- 
raphers told me afterward that I gave a 
cry like a dying shad and tore from the 
room clawing the’ air and snapping at 
ee of the art editors as I left the 
office 


So that is the inside story of why there. 


is nothing funny in THE American for 
March 


Aiea of me I heard one great titanic laugh and saw 
people reeling and rocking with mirth. Men were 
hanging onto lamp-posts and falling down coalholes 


Is Your Home 


Worth Living In? 


Then surely it is 
worth painting and 
being kept painted. 
But there’s such a big 
difference in paints. 
Choose a paint for 
its durability, looks 
and protective prop- 
erties. Choose 


SWP 


(Sherwin-Williams Paint Prepared) 


bea h ingredients— 
pa e lead, pure zinc, pure 
inseed oil—are controlled 
by the makers from nature 
to the finished product. 
We advocate no one of 
these ingredients alone, 
but use them in proper 
combinations. Insist on 
S W P at your dealer's. 
Fifty-two colors. 
Let us send you free our Portfolio 


of Suggestions for Painting and 
Decorating, 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS &VARNISHES 
Saler ones and [sedi isi in per 


dier phan qms Portfolio 
Canal Road, N. W., 
leveland, Ohio 
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HE men who work with their hands as well as their brains—the fellows who rear 
the skyscrapers, who speed the factory wheels, who till the farms—they know 
an often overlooked side of the many-sided Ivory. They know Ivory's thoroughness 
as a Cleanser. 


The mildness and purity of Ivory Soap are so evident and of such advantage that many 
of us who use it because of these qualities are apt to forget that Ivory is, first of all, a 
wonderfully efficient remover of dirt. 


But the facts are these: The extreme purity and high quality of Ivory Soap give it great 
detergent, or cleansing power. It may not work as guickly as cleansers containing 
alkali or grit, but it works so thoroughly that it produces not ordinary cleanness, but 
aseptic cleanness 


No matter how badly soiled the skin may be, when it is cleansed with Ivory Soap a 
man feels clean, looks clean, is clean in the strictest sense of the word. And he experi- 
ences none of the painful sensations which accompany the use of cleansers that rely 
$ upon harsh ingredients to do their work. 


yen 
| IVORY SOAP . ... [mm . 995,2 PURE 
When the hands are NOM soiled with grease o: dirt, the action et ded Soap is hastened by 
rubbing in with the lather a little yellow cornmeal. 
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The Victrola gives everybody 
the kind of music they like best 


Its mission 1s to bring to you the best 
music of every kind—and just as it pre- 
sents to you the beautiful voices of the 
world's greatest opera stars and the superb 
art of the most celebrated instrumentalists, 
so in the lighter forms of music it offers you 
entertainment by the most noted talent. 


With a Victrola you can change at will from the 
classical to the mirth-provoking — one moment 
you are in fancy transported to the Metropolitan 
Opera House and hear Caruso and other famous 
artists, the next you can be in any of the myriad of 
theatres along Broadway listening to the “song 
hits" of the latest musical successes. 


And as you sit and enjoy all this wonderful 
variety of music on the Victrola, your enjoyment is all 
the greater because of the knowledge thatthe music 


whenever, and as often as you wish. 


There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety 
of styles from $10 to $200, and any Victor dealer 
will gladly demonstrate them and play any music 
you wish to hear. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co.. Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


- 3 » $42 ee UM UC M M. Nur Re SE 2 á La Tver P k f, SE 
ut Ta haa? cl Ol thes P. Salo NY Lom Ct VA My e " EA e eC em 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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A Complete New Revision 


ofthe entire work—entirely reset from 
new type and the only encyclopeedia 
that is up-to-date. The same careful 
method of editing that has made the 
first edition the standard of authority 
throughout this country. 


Contents 


The New Edition will consist of 22 
volumes of matter and an additional 
volume of **Courses of Reading and 
Study,” covering about 18,000 pages, 
with over 1,000 separate maps (in 
colors) of cities, states and countries, 
and full-page engravings illustrating 
the text; many of these in colors, the 
result of ten or moreseparate printings. 


Thin Paper 

It will be printed on *''University 
Bible Paper'' manufactured especially 
for this edition. The volumes will be 
about one inch thick and weigh less 
than three pounds. 


Comprehensiveness 


-The work will contain over 70,000 
distinct articles, among which are 
many not to be found in any other En- 
cyclopedia, due in part to the fact 
that the 


Lateness of the Work 


makes possible the insertion of many 
new topics, and second, because of 
the great comprehensiveness of the 
work. 

Dictionary Topics will be excluded 
except where a dictionary term may 
be considered a pure encyclopedic 
subject. 


International, yet American 


The work will be broadly interna- 
tional in its number and treatment of 
subjects, but thoroughly American in 
its viewpoint of these subjects. 


Standard Authority 


The first edition of the New Inter- 
national Encyclopædia is the standard 
authority in practically every impor- 
tant public library and educational in- 
stitution in this country. We have 
no hesitation, therefore, in refer- 
ring the general public to the libra- 
rians of these institutions for in- 
formation as to its superiority. 


A Ep Metti d Re ERR S OP i 


n llt. 


nnouncemeut: 


Publication of the 


SECOND EDITION 
lew International Encyclopaedié 


A new edition of the New International Encyclopaedia, to be 
known as a Second Edition, is now in course of preparation, the 
first volumes of which will be ready for delivery to the pdblic 


ON OR ABOUT APRIL 15th. 
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Its Practical Value 


Of the first edition, The American 
Library Association, (A. L. A.) says: 
“This is the best Encyclopædia for 
ready reference.” 


Of the first edition more sets have 
been sold than of any other modern 
encyclopsedia. 

Therefore, every scholar, every 
reader, every library, and every in- 
stitution of learning will wish to know 
of this great Second Edition. 


Special Introductory Price 


Our method of selling the Second 
Edition will be exactly as was main- 
tained in selling the first edition; that is 


A special introductory 
price will be allowed to 
those who place their 
order with us before or 
during publication. 


MAIEAN LE ATH LE ETE LIE LE 


The price will steadily advance as 
publication progresses. Therefore, 
if you would buy the Encyclopedia at 
the lowest price at which it will ever be 
offered, your order should be placed 
with us immediately. The volumes 
will be delivered as rapidly as they 
come from the press, all charges paid. 
Research Bureau. Each subscriber 
to this Second Edition will become 
a member of our International Re- 
search Bureau and may, without ex- 
pense, consult this bureau freely on 
any or every subject of interest found 
in reading or conversation. 

If you will send us coupon ^ 
attached, full information | 5*,^ A.M 
will be given regarding 5%.” +14 
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B «S^ 449 Fourth Aye., 
Address v New York City 
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York City a rd Second Edition of the New 
"€^ Internationat Encyclopaedia, 
ss ^ with details of special price, etc. 
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THE 


WOMAN’S 
LAW 


By MARAVENE THOMPSON 


Anyone who hasn’t read this ex- 
citing serial shouldn't miss the book: 
Anyone who has, may now procure 
the book for his friends. A splen- 
did story of love and the mother in- 
stinct, based on a peculiar case of 
double identity. Fully illustrated, $1.25 
net; postage extra. Wt. 23 oz. 


Pamphlet containing article 
the author on doubles, and samp. 
pages from the book, will be sent 
free on request. 


OTHER 
PEOPLE’S 
MONEY 


and How the Bankers Use it 
By LOUIS D. BRANDEIS 


Every man and woman who puts 
money in a bank or pays insurance 
premiums will be interested to see how 
his savings are used by a small group 
to control the business of the country 
in a way that directly affects all its 
citizens. A vital book that is neces- 
sary for understanding present con- 
ditions and remedying them. £1.00 
net; postage extra. Wt. 19 ox. 


The TWO 
AMERICAS 


By GEN. RAFAEL REYES 
Ex- President, Republic of Colombia 

A book that explains fully how the 
United States can use the great o 
portunities in South America that will 
be opened with the Panama Canal. It 
tells about the countries in detail. 
Also relates Reyes' excitingexperiences 
in important early exploration. Reyes 
is probably the greatest authority on 
thesubject. Fully tllustrated—a large 
book—$2.50 net; postage extra. Wt. 
86 oz. 


BAT WING 
BOWLES 


By DANE COOLIDGE 


Author of “Hidden Water,” etc. 


A dashing cowboy novel, telling with much 
fun and excitement how a young Easterner 


- followed Miss Dixie Lee to her father's Ari- 


zona ranch and received a liberal education. 
UEM $1.26 net; postage extra. Wi. 
oz. 


THE 


INTRIGUERS 
By HAROLD BINDLOSS 


Author of “Prescott of Saskatchewan,” etc. 


A splendid novel of adventure, plottin 

and love in the Northwest country. Wink 

o frontispiece, 81.30 net; postage extra. 
t. oz. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
443-449 Fourth Avenue, New York 


For an illustrated catalog with colored 
cover describing all our new publications 
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The $10,000.00 Prize Novel 


Diane of the Green Van 


By Leona Dalrymple 


A truly remarkable story of 
the open, in which love, laugh- 
ter, mystery, surprise and ad- 
venture follow the Arcadia 
trail of the Green Van. 


The Best of Over 500 


Manuscripts 


submitted in this great novel contest, 
which brought forth many stories of 
exceptional merit. 


DIANE of the GREEN VAN 


in our estimation and in that of the 
wlio Wasa wirded teres clé prize sse judges (Miss Ida M. Tarbell and Mr. 
given for any novel. „Though under thirty, — S. S. McClure) stands out in all respects 


Aiss Dalrymple takesher place immediately v 
among the foremost novelists of America. as a novel of unusual brilliancy. 


Leona DALRYMPLE 


A Fascinatingly Independent Heroine 


is Diane Westfall, who, wearied by social restraint, turns to a life 
in woods and fields only to meet unexpected and thrilling adventures 
from which she could never have escaped had it not been for the 
watchfulness of her resourceful lover, 


A True-to-Life Hero 


who determinedly persists in being 
the protector of this high-spirited, 
beautiful girl. 


Here is the book for the book- 
lover weary of “problem” and 


"sex" novels—the book to choose to 
brightenyour gray daysand those of friends. 


Buy it today—at your book-shop. 


Of This Extraordinary 
Story One Well- 
Known Writer Says: 


“The book is irresistibly absorbing; full of 
stirring situations; refreshing with out-door 
atmosphere; warm with wholesome senti- 
ment; keenly delightful. The author displays 
rare wit, and masterful constructive ability. 


“I could hardly wait to finish, and I wanted 
it all over as soon as I was done.” 


Delightfully Illustrated by Reginald Birch 


$1.35 Net 


Publishers Reilly & Britton 


"ADVENTURES 


which have been running in the VVoman's 
Home Companion will be published by the 
Frederick A. Stokes Company next Septem- 
ber, but they are very good-natured people 
and will accept your orders now. If you 
don't know their address, see page two. 


I Can Make You a 
Convincing 
Speaker 


says this man, Grenville 
Kleiser. Will you give 
him the opportunity? 
People always listen to 
a man who has something 
to say—if he knows how to say it. 


“Ninety-nine men in every hundred in 
the crowded professions will probably never 
rise above mediocrity because the training 
of the voice is entirely neglected and con- 
sidered of no importance," wroteGladstone. 


If you are lacking in this essential 


qualification, why not acquire it 
now? 


Let Grenville Kleiser teach you 
by mail 


HOW TO SPEAK 


CONFIDENTLY --FLUENTLY --POWERFULLY 
—in SALESMANSHIP —at PUBLIC MEETINGS 
—in POLITICS —at DINNERS 
—in SOCIETY —ANYWHERE 

Let Him Teach You 


HOW TO DEVELOP SELF-CONFIDENCE 
POWER AND PERSONALITY 


It will take only fifteen minutes of your 
time daily for a few months, and the 
results are assured. Mr. Kleiser’s success- 
ful students number thousands of men in 
every profession and business—lawyers, 
physicians, bankers, clergymen, teachers, 
salesmen, and other ambitious men who 
desire to win recognition in fraternal orders 
and clubs. 


A Successful Manufacturer Says: 


“The great work being done in your 
Public Speaking Course is not, I am 
sure, fully understood by the Public, and 
especially by the average business man. 

“Your field for usefulness is practically 
unlimited, and I foresee for this work an 
ever-increasing scope. I have personal 
knowledge of the benefits derived by 
many business and professional men 
through studying your course. As for myself 
Ican place no estimate upon its great value to 
me. he work stands for growth in person- 
ality and power and every lesson is an inspi- 
ration? C. L. Van Doren, Vice-President, P. 
Centemeri & Co., Kid Glove Manufacturers, 
New York. 


iN USE THIS COUPON, PLEASE, NOW; 


Funx & WaaNALLs Co., Dept. 951, New York 

Without cost or obligation to me, please send full 
information including your special reduced price of 
Grenville Kleiser's Correspondence Course in 
Public Speaking and the development of Mental 
Power and Personality. 
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SUBSCRIPTION LISTS WILL ie} 
BE CLOSED AT THE END OF MAY 


End of the Sale, Direct to the Public, of the 
Nexo Encyclopaedia Britannica 


Prices to be from $29 to $50 more 
Discontinuance of Monthly Payments 


THERE IS STILL TIME FOR YOU TO DECIDE 


OU must have a general idea of the characteristics 

of the new Encyclopaedia Britannica, for it has 
been so much used and quoted and talked about that 
it is definitely classed as one of the greatest achieve- 
ments of our day. But what you probably do not 
know is that it is a “different” kind of utility book 
from any that has ever been published; different in 
get-up, different in contents, different in style, differ- 
ent in method of construction, different and better 
suited to your needs in the fact that it was built for 
service —for your service. 


YOU CAN DECIDE How much the 
— book will mean to 


you or to your family, only after you have 
seen the prospectus (sent free by mail) 


A Civil Service Clerk 


SEND FOR THE PRO- ge will on be 

a position to 
SPECTUS TODAY settle the matter 
once for all. Any argument in favor of 


A Great Inventor 


or have called at one of our five offices to 
see the books themselves, their beautiful 
bindings in leather, and the wonderful, 
thin, strong India paper (described as an 
"inspiration of genius"), upon which the 
28,150 pages of text are printed. 


waiting until to-morrow is also an argu- 
ment in favor of waiting until the price 
has been increased in America, as it was 
in England in December last, and that 
is surely the wrong course to take. For an 
inquiry form see last page of this notice. 


58,000 SETS HAVE ALREADY BEEN SOLD It is "the most successful book of 
———————— our time.” and has. been bought by 
all classes. The photographs of its owners on this and the following page show 
some of the fields in which the new Encyclopaedia Britannica is performing its usual 
function of furthering the world’s work. 


ON BEING "ALERT" | 


O be "alert" of mind does not mean that one 

must jump to a conclusion, but that when a con- 
clusion has been formed, one must be in readiness to 
give instant effect to it. The word, indeed, comes 
from the old Italian “all erta/"—''Go to the watch- 
tower!’’, the warning which, in the eventful Middle 
Ages, sent lookouts to their post to see when rapid 


action would be necessary. 

The public have shown alertness in recognizing the merits of the new 
Encyclopaedia Britannica. Those who are alert enough to obtain it now 
will be just in time to avoid the higher price which is about to be charged 
for it. That alertness has already been displayed by more than fifty-eight 
thousand purchasers. 

If you became aware, to-day, for the first time, of the existence of the 
new Encyclopaedia Britannica, you could not decide whether or not to 
purchase it without previously considering its merits. But you are not 
in that position. The desirability of the book has been demonstrated, as 
the pictures on these pages amply prove. 

Everyone who has the book is glad that he has it. 

Everyone who buys it now will be glad that he did not wait 
until it cost $29 to $50 more, according to binding. 


A Newsman 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 
120 West 32d Street 945 Drexel Bullding Peoples Gas Building Monadnock Building Kent Building 
(Sixth Floor) 
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THE PRICE 


The American Magazine 


A FEW WEEKS 


of the new Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica 


$29 to $50 more than the present price—will not be an extravagant price for the book; 
but it would be an extravagance for you to pay it needlessly, after neglecting this oppor- 
tunity to pay less. 


A Great Manufacturer 


A Great Senator 


among the 58,000 Buyers of an in- 


WHO’S WHO dispensable Book of Universal Utility. 


T may safely be said that no buyer of the new Encyclopaedia Britannica 

has purchased the work without first having asked himself: “Js this 

a good book?" and then, */s it a book that I ought to buy either for 
myself or my family?” 

An analysis of several orders for the new Encyclopaedia Britannica shows 
in a rough way the proportion of buyers in different classes. 

Far the largest class, amounting to more than one-third of the total (just above 
34 per cent), is made up of members of the professions—lawyers, doctors, clergymen, 
authors, etc. A small part of this class is wealthy: the great majority of its num- 
bers are in moderate circumstances. 

The next largest class, constituting more than one-sixth (over 17 per cent), is 
manufacturers and traders, large and small, wholesale and retail. In this class the 
small manufacturers far outnumber the large, and there are, of course, many more 
retail than wholesale merchants. 

Next in size, and constituting nearly one-seventh (14 per cent), are persons in 
small businesses, or workers with comparatively small incomes—clerks, bookkeepers, 
stenographers, salesmen, agents, artisans, farmers, etc. 

Very nearly as large (nearly 14 per cent of the total) is the class of universi- 
ties, colleges, schools and libraries, many being small institutions with none too large 
an appropriation for a book-fund. 

One-ninth (11 per cent) of the total is made up of women—mothers of families, 
women in business, or the professions now so generally followed by women. 

About one-twentieth (5 per cent) of the total of this classified subscription list 
is officials of government and public institutions; of these the greater part are, 
of course, on small salaries. 

A slightly smaller proportion, about one-twenty-fourth (4'4 per cent), are 
bankers and financiers. 

It is evident that the new Encyclopaedia Britannica is being sold, not merely to 
*bookish" people, nor to men who have already achieved success or fame, but princi- 
pally to people who have their way to make in the world, and who cannot afford to 
do without it, even though their incomes are small, because they recognize in it an 
aid to advancement. 


NOW —is The Time to Decide—NOW 


(See the preced- 
ing page) 


'There are three questions to consider: 
1. “Shall I be glad to have the new Encyclopaedia Britannica in my home?" 
2. “Shall I order it now while I can get it for $5 a month?" 
3. “Shall I wait, knowing that if I do purchase it later, it will cost me $29 more 
and be sold for cash payment only?" 
LET THE PROSPECTUS HELP YOU TO ANSWER 
SENT BY MAIL ON RECEIPT OF REQUEST 


(Use inquiry form 
in lower corner) 


HETHER you are a business man, a farmer, a miner, or a pro- 
fessional man; whether you are a manager or a worker in a 
factory, store, office or bank, you would certainly be interested 


(1) in the story that is told in the 
prospeetus of the preparation of this won- 
derful new work of universal knowledge ; 

(2) the organization of its edito- 
rial staff; 

(3) the distribution of the work 
among 28 departments; 

(4) the writing of the 40,000 arti- 
cles by the different erperts all over the 
world best qualified in each branch of 
knowledge; 

(5) the editorial supervision and 
co-ordination of these contributions by 
means of one of the most elaborate and 


Application for the Prospectus 
Manager, ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
120 West 32d Street, New York 
Send me by mail the Prospectus of the 11th Edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica with particulars of present prices, 
bindings, deferred payments, bookcases, etc. 


Nam 


Profession or Business — ———————— ———————————————— 


Residence — — — — —— — — — ———————————————— 


accurate card inder systems ever in- 
stalled ; 


(6) the effort and success of edi- 
tors and contributors to secure lucidity 
and simplicity of style; 

(7) the bold but successful idea to 
make the encyclopaedia easily and com- 
fortably used by means of light, handy 
India paper volumes; 


(8) the plan to sell on installments 
and at low prices to ensure a rapid and 
large sale while the work was new; 


(9) the human interest and prac- 
tical value of the work to all classes. 


44,000,000 words, 40,000 articles, 
28150 pages of text written by 
1,500 contributors, dealing with 
“everything under the sun.” with 
8.000 full-page plates, text illustra- 
tions and maps, cannot be described 
in a few paragraphs, nor in a 
magazine advertisement. We have, 
therefore, prepared a large prospec- 
tus which will enable you to learn 
as much as you will need to know 
about the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
in case you wish to subscribe. 


HENCE 
| 


A Farm Laborer 


A Fireman 


A Traveling Salesinan 


x — 


A Bookkeeper | 
| 


A Retail Grocer | | 
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The Editors Table 


“Bamby” begins in this number, making you eager for the 
May American, wherein also A Married Man begins his 
own story, and Mr. Baker will write about President Wilson 


= AMBY” begins in this issue of 
THe AMERICAN. When you re- 
cover from the shock of Bamby’s 
marriage, which is about the most 
amazing ever recorded, you will feel content 
to listen to her talk 
forever. The author 
doesn’t devote pages to 
tell you how clever and 
brilliant Bamby is, the 
young woman reveals 
and proves herself. 

Of course you will 
wonder about the mar- 
riage. Why a girl like 
Bamby should want to 
marry a big egoist like 
Jarvis, when he wasn’t 
looking, does seem a 
mystery. No one but 
herself really under- 
stands the wisdom of 
her course, because no 
one can see so far ahead 
as she. Also, she is the 
only one of those im- 
mediately concerned 
who realizes the humor 
of the situation. 

While.the dialogue 
in“ Bamby” is the most 
brilliant and fascinat- 
ing since the “Dolly 
Dialogues" you are not to suppose that the 
new serial lacks plot. It is dangerous to 
claim originality for any plot these days. 
But when you have finished “ Bamby"— 
that is, the story, for the character is going to 
live long after you have finished reading— 
Pu will agree that the plot is really novel. 

t develops in the most natural fashion. 

Some of the most astonishing chapters 
are those which describe the difficulties of 
having a play produced. There are veracious 
accounts of real interviews with William A. 
Brady and his wife, Grace George, with 
Winthrop Ames, and Charles Frohman. 


Mrs. Ernest L. Blumenschein and Her Daughter 
Mary Greene Blumenschein painted 
the beautiful cover of this number 
and the illustration for “Bamby ” 


There isn't any make-believe about this 
part of the narrative. Most of the time you 
will be chuckling or laughing, but very often 
there will be a little catch in your breath. 
There are many fine things [in this joyous 
serial that will get far 
beneath the surface. 


Mrs. Blumenschein—A 
Great Artist 


ARY GREENE 

BLUMEN- 
SCHEIN, who painted 
the extraordinary cover 
and colored illustration 
for “Bamby” in this 
number, is the wife of 
the well-known maga- 
zine illustrator, Ernest 
L. Blumenschein. 

When Mr. Blumen- 
schein went to Paris 
ten years ago to study 

ele he there met 
ary Greene, a young 
American girl who had 
already won distinction 
not only by having 
pictures in the Salon 
but by winning medals 
with them. When they 
married and returned 
to this country they 
went on with their artistic careers. Mrs. 
Blumenschein continued to paint unusual pic- 
tures, seldom doing illustrations; her husband 
became one of our distinguished illustrators 
and a painter of rare quality. For some years 
past they have both had pictures inthe Acad- - 
emy exhibitions. They are an unusual and 
interesting pair of artists: he with his virile 
imaginative genius and she with her wonder- 
ful gift and sense of beauty. 

A well-known man in the literary world 
who has followed magazine illustrating for 
years said that he had never seen as beauti- 
ful a magazine illustration as the double 
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The Editor s Table 


spread on pages 12 and 13 in this number; 
and the following note from Miss Cooke, 
the author, to Mrs. Blumenschein, the artist, 
shows what the creator of Bamby thinks. 

“Mr. Phillips sent me the cover for the 
April AMERICAN yesterday, thereby giving 
me one of the keenest 


it is rather of the “slow and sure" order. But 
the fact that he gets started at all, that he 
is prepared to be honest and tell the whole 
truth as he sees it, makes it important. 
You will have to start with him to get the 
historical background, to be in a position to 

understand fully what 


pleasures in my short 
‘litry career!’ You 
have no idea of the joy 
with which I identified 
your Bamby as my 

amby! Mr. Phillips, 
man-like, omitted all 
mention of your sex 
or name, but it really 
doesn't matter— 
we both of us under- 
stand Bamby. Sowe’re 
friends—aren’t we? I 
adore this charming, 
wistful, wind-blown 
girl of yours—and I 
shall come to see you 
on my return to New 
York next month and 
thank you again, face 
toface. Jarvis-like, I 
sign myself, my dear 
M. G. B., Yours grate- 
fully, M. B. C. 


The Other Side of 
the Case 


“THE Story of a 
Married Man” 


hasn’t been told very 
often. In fact the sit- 
uation is very like that 
of Thermopylæ. Everybody knows about 
Leonidas and the Three Hundred. But how 
about the Persian side of that celebrated 
affair? And if you don’t know the Persian 
side, how can you possibly know whether 
the Greeks deserved all the credit that has 
been given them. 

In the May number of THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE a married man presents his side 
of the matrimonial story, and he makes it 
interesting. He doesn’t tell it all in one 
issue. In fact, he just begins it, and it seems 
plain that he is hampered by the knowledge 
that the wife's side had been ably told a 
few thousand times in women's magazines. 
He doesn't get off to a flying start. In fact 


E ALBERT JAY NOCK 
Mr. Nock, as one of the staff of The American, is a frequent con- 
tributor. His '"Things That Are Caesar's'' is still remembered as 
the best popular presentation of the Single Tax doctrine. In early 
numbers there will be more articles by Mr. Nock as striking and 
stimulating as''An Adventure in Education," p. 25, this number 


follows. And you will 
have to read it. Your 
wife or your husband, 
it depends upon who 
reads it first, will insist 
upon it. It is that kind 
of a human document. 

Certainly it is not 
signed. No man, still 
married, would dream 
of admitting author- 
ship to a series like 
this. Only a man who 
still loves his wife after 
twenty-five years of 
marriage could write 
it. There is really a 
relation in these sen- 
tences. 


Ray Stannard Baker 
in Washington 


"QUEEINGAmerica" 
by Ray Stannard 
Baker goes a long 
way toward helping 
us understand our 
neighbor. When we do 
understand him it be- 
comesreasonably plain 
that we have a great 
many things in com- 
mon and that we ought to work together. 
Next month Mr. Baker writes about “A 
Thinker in the White House.” Real think- 
ing is about the rarest thing in American 
life. As Mr. Baker says, “We have had our 
education by a series of explosions.” Ac- 
cording to the best reporter in America, Mr. 
Wilson’s power is a triumph of intelligence. 
It offers brilliant opportunity for contro- 
versy, this article. That is one of its chief 
values. It is impossible to answer some of 
the things that Mr. Baker says, without do- 
ing clear thinking without bias. 
The above are some of the chief features 
of a magazine number unusually rich and 
varied in things that are worth while. 
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The modern girl is a healthy, outdoor 
creature. She will help Nature and 
defy the weather by using 


FAIRY SOAP 


Made of pure vegetable oils and high grade materials—so 
clean, sweet and wholesome—it is agreeable to the tenderest 
skin and complexion. 


lt is the kind of soap particular people use. The oval cake 
fits the hand naturally and always. floats within easy reach. 
lt cleanses to the last atom. 


“Have you a little ‘Fairy’ in your home?" 


uev FAIRBANK company, 


MAKERS 


Fairy is the best soap With all its goodness, 
for washing dainty fab- Fairy Soap costs but 
rics and laces. five cents a cake. 


‘ e 
JPY, 


PR 
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THE ETRVSCAN| m, 2uf a 


The Etruscan Pattern, although not 
offered until late last. season, was 
without doubt the most successful 
pattern of the year, both commercial 
ly as to amount of sales, and artis- 
tically in point of favorable comment. 


The purity of this pattern and the 
restraint of its design immediatel 
appealed to the taste of critical a 
discriminating purchasers. Rarely 
has a pattern at once met with such 
decided approval of both dealers and 
the purchasing public. 


Showing as it does the influence 
of the classic revival in England under 
the Adam Brothers — that influence 
which made itself so strongly felt in 
our own Colonial designs - it is close 
ly related to the Colonial period. 


The Etruscan possesses style and 
refinement, and is in perfect harmony 
with the fashions of the day. 


The Etruscan, with this trade-mark, is 
offered in a complete line of knives, A 
forks, spoons, and fancy individual To 
and serving pieces, bu leading jewelers everywhere i 
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A creature of buoyant, splendid spirit whose quick, in- 
genious wit breaks through the coils of circumstance; in 
a comedy story that comes to the thrilling edge and makes 
you hold your breath for fear you have been misled and 

the lovely lady after all doomed to disaster. . 


A turn of the page 
and the curtain rises 
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1914 


Mar jorie Benton Cooke 


ROFESSOR JAMES PARK- 

HURST, I consider you a colossal 

failure as an educator,” said Fran- 

cesca, his daughter, known as Bam- 
bina—Bamby, for short. 

Professor Parkhurst lifted a startled face 
and surveyed his only child across the break- 
fast table. 

“Just what did you expect me to do, when 
I grew up?” 

“Why, to be happy." 

“That’s the profession you intended me 
for? Who's to pay the piper? It’s expensive 
to be happy and un-lucrative.” 

“I have always expected to support 
until your husband claimed that privilege." 

* Suppose I want a husband who can't sup- 
port me?" 

“It’s the first duty of a husband to support 
his wife." 

“Old-fashioned husbands, yes; but not mod- 
ern ones. How on earth could I support the 


man I love?" 


A New Serial 


Illustrations by 


Mary Greene Blumenschein 


“You are not without talents, my dear." 

“Talents! I can sing a little, play the piano 
a little, auction bridge a good deal. I can cook 
and sew fancy things. The only thing I can 
do well is to dance, and no real man wants to 
be supported by his wife's toes." 

The professor smiled mirthlessly. — **Is this 
a general discussion, or are you leading to a 
specific point, Bamby?" 

“Its a specific charge of incompetence, 
against you and me. You know more about 
mathematics than the man who invented them, 
and I am not even sure that two and two 
make four." 

** What is it you want to study?" 

“ Success, and how to get it.” 

“Success, in the general sense of the word, 
has never seemed very important to me. To 
do your work well—" 

“ Yes; I know. It is the fact that you have 
not thought success important that hampers 
me so in the choice of a husband.” 

“ Bambina, that is the second time a hus- 
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band has been mentioned in this discus- 
sion. Have you some individual under 
consideration?” 

“T have. I have practically decided 
on him.” 

“You don’t tell me! Do I know the 
young man?” 

t Yh, yes. Jarvis Jocely n.’ : 

* He has proposed to you? 

“Oh, no! He doesn't know any thing 
about it. I have just decided on him." 

"But, my dear, he is penniless, and 
alw ays will be." 

“That’s what I am telling you. That's 
why I reproach you that you haven't 
brought me up to support Jarvis in a 
luxury he will have to get used to." 

“But why have you settled on this 
youth? I seem to recall a great many 
young men who are always about. Cer- 
tainly this dreamer is the most ineligible 
of them all." 

"Oh, that!—yes. That's why I must 
take him. He'll starve to death unless 
someone takes him on and looks after 
him." 

“Tsn’t there some asylum, perhaps?” 

Bamby's laugh rang out like a chime. 
“A home for geniuses. There's an idea! 
No, Professor Parkhurst, Society does 
not yet provide for that particular brand 
of incompetent.’ 

“It seems as if you were going rather 
far in your quixotism, to marry him.” 

Again the girl laughed. 

“I total him up like this: Fine family, 
good blood, decent habits, handsome, 
healthy, poetic. He might even be 
affectionate. His one fault is, he is not 
adjusted to modern commercial standards. 
He can't make money, or he will not ~it 
comes to the same thing." 

"[ am unable to see why you are 
elected. to take care of him. He must 
fit his time, or perish. You don't happen 
to be in love with him, do you?” 

"No; I—II think not. He interests 
me more than anybody. I suppose 1 am 
fond of him, rather.’ 

"Have you any reason for thinking 
him in love with you?" 

“Mercy, no! He hardly knows I'm 
alive. He merely uses me for a con- 
versational blorting pad." 

" He's so very impractical.” 

"[ am used to impractical men. I 
have taken care of you since I was five 
years old. If it had not been for me, 
you would have gone naked and been 
arrested. Or have forgotten to eat, and 
starved to death. Don't I remember 
how you started off to meet your nine 
o'clock class, clad in your pajamas!” 

* When did you decide on this step?” 

“Yesterday, after Jarvis had sent me 
a poem of his own, a volume of Max 
Stirner, and a little sick kitten he found 
in the streets." 

“What has that to do with your decid- 
ing to marry him?" 

“Don't you see? 
tenderness and no sense of humor. 
put him so at the mercy of things! 
needs me—” she answered softly. 

He gazed at her in his absent-minded, 
startled way. He had never understood 
her since she was put into his hands, aged 
six months, a fluffy bundle of motherless 
babyhood. She never ceased to startle 
him. She was an enigma beyond any 
puzzle in mathematics he had ever 
brought his mind to bear upon. 


Imagination and 
They 
He 


" How old are you, Bambina?” 

"Shame on you, and you a mathe- 
matician!. If James is forty-hve, and 
Bambina is two thirds of half his age, 
how old is Bamby? I'm nineteen 

His startled gaze deepe ned. 

"Oh, you cannot be!" he objected. 

“There you are. D told. you figures 
lie. It says so in the family Bible, but 
may be I'm only two.’ 

“Nineteen years old—dearie me!” 

“You see I'm quite old enough to 
know my own mind. Have you a nine 
o'clock class, this morning?” 

“T have.” 

“Well, hasten, Professor, or you'll get 
a tardy mark. It’s ten minutes of nine 

” 
now. 

He jumped up from his chair and 
started for the door. 

"Don't you want this notebook?" 
she called, taking up the pad beside his 
plate. 

"Yes, oh, yes, those are my notes. 
Where have I laid my glasses?" 

“On your head,” said she. 

Bambina went back to the breakfast 
table, and took up the paper. She read 
all the “want” ads headed "female." 

"Nothing promising here," she said, 
“I wonder if I could bring myself to 
teach little kids, one, two, and one, two, 
three, in a select. dancing class. I'd 
loathe it!” 

A ponderous black woman appeared in 
the door and filled it. 

“The perfessor suttinly did tell me to 
remin’ him of suthin! this mohnin’, and 
I cain't des perzactly bemember what it 
was." 

"Was it important?" 

“Yessum. Seemed lak I bemember 
he tell me it was impo'tant.' 

"Serves him right. for not. telling. me. 
You and Father get zero in memory — 
that’s sure.” 


HE dining-room door flew open, and 

a tall handsome youth, with his hair 
upstanding and his clothes in a wrinkle, 
appeared on the threshold. Bamby rose 
and started for him. 

"Jarvis!" she exclaimed. “What has 
happened? Where have you been?” 

“Sleeping in the garden.” 

“Dars it! Dat's it! Dat was wat I 
was to remin’ the perfessor. of, dat a man 
was sleepin’ in the garden." 

“Sleeping 1 in our garden? But why?” 

“Because of the hlthy commercialism 
of this age! Here I am, at the climax of 
my big play, a revolutionary play, I tell 
you, teeming with vital ideas for a people 
on the down-slide, and a puny, insig- 
nificant ant of a landlady interrupts me 
to demand money, and when I assure 
her, most politely, that I have none, she 
puts me out, actually puts me out!" 

B: amby choked back a laugh. 

“Why didn't vou come here?” 

“I did. Your father refused to see 
me, he was working at his crazy hgures. 
] burst in and demanded vou, but he 
couldn't remember where you had gone. 
I told him I would wait in. the. garden 
If necessarv, I would sleep there.” 

"Yes, yes, miss, dat's when he called 
me in, to tell me to bemin’ him.” 

"T was full of my big act, so I walked 
and walked for hours. Then E laid down 
in the summerhouse, and I must. have 
gone to sleep.” 


“Go up and take a bath and come 
down to some breakfast." 
“All right, but don't delay with break- 


fast. If I don't get this act down I may 
lose it. That fend in female guise held 


my paper.” 

He plunged out. Bamby cooked his 
eggs and fried his bacon. As she worked, 
she smiled out of sheer amusement. 

Jarvis appeared, freshened up, with 
renewed eagerness to be at work. He 
scarcely noticed Bambina as she served 
breakfast. He ate as if he were starved. 

“I suppose the landlady held your 
clothes?” 

“I don't know. I didn't ask. 
unimportant.” 

* How much do you owe her?" 

He looked at her in surprise. 

“I have no idea.” 

“Have you any money at all?" 

"Certainly not. I'd have given it to 
her if I had, so she wouldn't interrupt 
me." 

“What are you going to do?” 

"Oh, I don't know. I can't think 
about it now. I am full of this big idea. 
It’s a dramatization of the Brotherhood 
of Man." 

" Has it occurred to you, ever, Jarvis. 
that the world isn't ready for the Brother- 
hood of Man, yet? It's just out of the 
tent stage, where War is the whole duty 
of Man." 

"But it must be ready," he urged 
seriously; “for I am here with my mes- 
sage!" 

She smiled at him as one would at a 
conceited child. 

"Poor old Jarvis, 
Elysian fields. 
sleeping in 
nently ?" 

"Oh, it doesn’t matter; only. the plav 
matters. Give me some paper, Bambi, 
and let me get to work.” 

She rose and went to stand before him. 

“Would vou mind looking at me?” 

He turned his eves on her. 

“Not just with your eyes, Jarvis. 
at me with your mind." 

"What's the matter. with 
asked, slightly irritated. 

“Do you like my looks?’ 

“I've never noticed them.’ 

“That’s what I am asking you to do. 
Look me over." 

He stared at her. 

“ Yes, you're pretty—you re very pretty. 
Some people might call you beautiful.” 

“Don’t overdo it, Jarvis! Have you 
ever noticed my disposition?" 

"No—yes. Well, I know you're p 
tient, and you must be good natured.” 

“Tam. Lan also healthy and cheerful." 

“I don't doubt it. Where 
paper?" 

She put her hands on his shoulders and 
shook him gently. 

“Jarvis, I want you to give me your 
full attention for five minutes. 

SM hat ails you to-day, Bamby ? 

“The only thing I lack is a ws 
education, so that I am not sure I c 
make a very big living, just at frst, un- 
less I dance on the stage. 

“What are you driving at?” 

“Would you have any special objection 
to marrying me, Jarvis?” 

“Marrying you? Are you crazy?" 

“Obviously. Have you any iene tion? 

“Certainly I won't marry you. [ am 


It was 


, 


strayed out of 
Were you thinking of 
the summerhouse perma- 


Look 


you?" he 


is the 
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too busy. You disappoint me, Bamby. Ial- 
ways thought you weresuch a sensible girl." 

" Father can help out a little, at first; 
but I may as well tell you he doesn't ap- 
prove of you as a son-in-law." 

"[ don't approve of him, impractical 
dreamer! Where is that paper?" 

" You've got to be taken care of until 
you get an awful tumble. Then you 
will wake up and do big things, but in the 
meantime you must eat.” 

“You talk nonsense, and you’re inter- 
rupting me. If I don’t get at that 
scene—” 

“Will you marry me? I can’t take 
care of you if you don’t, because the 
neighbors will talk.” 

"I won't marry you. I don’t love you.” 

“That’s got nothing to do with it. 
No more do I love you. Here’s one of 
Father’s empty notebooks. Say yes, and 
you can have it." 

His eyes fairly glistened as they fell 
on the book. 

“For heaven's sake, don't torture me. 
Give me the book and have it your own 
way, whatever it is you want." 

She laughed, gave him the book, and 
he was at the table instantly, sweeping 
back the dishes with a ruthless hand. 

“No, no, into the study you go; while 
I make a descent on your landlady, 
rescue your clothes and get the license 
and the minister, my liege lord." 

She settled him at the desk, where he 
was immediately lost to his surroundings. 

Bamby slipped out noiselessly, dressed 
for the street, humming a little song, and 
presently departed. 


EANWHILE, his first. recitations 

being over, the professor returned 
for two hours' research in his study to 
find Jarvis ensconced there, oblivious to 
the outside world. 

"Go away, go away!" he shouted to 
Professor Parkhurst. 

“PII trouble you to get out of my 
study," said he. 

** You will get your filthy money in due 
time, my good woman, so go away," 
cried Jarvis. 

"Whom are you addressing? Good 
woman, indeed!’ 

At this moment Bamby returned. She 
grasped the situation. 

“Oh, I didn't expect you back, Father 
Professor. This is Jarvis. He has no 
objection at all to my marrying him, so 
I got a minister." 

“A minister! You got him?" 

“Yes; you see Jarvis is busy. There 
is no pend of our waiting, so we are going 
to be married in half an hour or so." 

“To-day? Here?" 

“Yes, right here, as soon as Jarvis 
finishes this scene." 

"Is he going to occupy my library 
permanently?” wailed the professor. 

“No, no! I'll fix him a place on the 
top floor." 

“Hes not at all my choice," said Pro- 
fessor Parkhurst firmly, gazing at the 
unconscious Jocelyn. 

Ardelia appeared. ""Scuse me, but 

o’-all expectin' the preacher up here? 
He say Miss Bamby tol’ him to cum here 
at eleben o'clock." 

** Yes; show him right in here." 

** Y assum." 

Ardelia reappeared, with the Reverend 
Doctor Short at her heels. Bamby 


(3) 


Bamby fluttered the joy-bringing letter above her head 
and circled the breakfast-room in a whirl of happiness 
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greeted him, and Professor Parkhurst 
shook hands absently. Bamby went to 
lean over Jarvis. He suddenly threw 
down his pen, stretched himself and 
groaned. 

“Now, if I can just get the last act 
outlined—" . 

* Jarvis, just a minute, please." 

He suddenly looked at her and at the 
other two. 

“This is the Reverend Doctor Short, 
Mr. Jarvis Jocelyn." 

“T have nothing to say to orthodoxy,” 
Jarvis began, but Bamby interrupted him. 

“Doctor Short has come to marry us. 
Stand up here for a few moments, and 
then you can go on with your third act." 

She laid her hand on his arm and drew 
him to his feet. 

“The shortest possible service, please, 
Doctor Short. Jarvis is so busy to-day." 

Doctor Short looked from the strange 
par to Professor Parkhurst, who looked 

ack at him. 

"You are sure this is all right?" he 
questioned. 

“Do tell him to be quick, Bamby. If 
it's about that landlady, I cannot—” 

*"Sh! Go ahead, Doctor Short." 

Doctor Short read the service, and 
among the three of them they induced 
Jarvis to make the proper responses. He 


seemed utterly unaware of what was 


oing on about him and at the end of a 
Brief service, when Bamby’s hand was 
taken from his arm, he sat down to work 
at once. Bamby led the other two men 
out of the room. 

“He acted as if he were drunk, or 
drugged, but he isn’t. He’s just full of 
an idea,” she smilingly explained. 

“Have you known this young man 
long?' Doctor Short asked the professor. 

* Have we, my dear?” 

“We have known him fifteen years," 
she answered. 

“Well, of course, that makes a dif- 
ference," murmured the reverend gentle- 
man. "I wish you every happiness, 
Mrs. Jocelyn," he added, and departed. 

* How soon can you get him out of my 
study?” said the professor, looking at his 
watch. “I have only one hour left be- 
fore luncheon.” 

“ Felicitate me, Professor, felicitate me, 
on my marriage." 

“T hope you will be happy, my dear; 
but I doubt it. His lack of consideration 
in taking my study—" 

Bambina looked at him and began to 
laugh. Peal followed peal of laughter, 
until tears stood in her eyes. 

“TIL go rescue the study, Herr Pro- 
fessor. Bernard Shaw ought to know 
about me," she laughed, as she tripped 
up-stairs. 

So it was that Bambina acquired a 


husband. 


CHAPTER II 


O days later, Jarvis, shaved, prop- 

erly dressed and apparently sane, ap- 
peared on the piazza where Bamby and 
. the professor were at luncheon. He 
hesitated on the threshold until. they 
both turned toward him. 

“Good morning," he ventured. 

“Good morning, Jarvis," gaily—from 
Bamby. 

“Morning,” terscly—from the head of 
the house. 


“Might I ask how long I have been 
sojourning on the top floor of this house, 
and how d got there?" 

* Do you mean to say you don't know?" 

"Haven't an idea. I have a faint 
recollection of a big disturbance, and then 
peace, heavenly peace, with black coffee 
every once in a while, and big ideas 
flowing like Niagara." 

Bambina's eyes shone at him, but her 
father looked troubled. 

“You know what the big disturbance 
was, don't you?" 

“It seems to me I wanted paper—that 
somebody was taking my things away—” 

“You'd better tell him, Francesca; he 
doesn't remember, so I don't think it 
can be legal." 

arvis looked from one to the other. 

* What's all this?" 

Bamby's laugh bubbled over. 

* You came here, three days ago, in a 
trance, and announced that you had 
been bounced from the boarding house, 
and that you needed paper to blot up the 
big ideas, the Niagara ideas—” 

6€ Did I?" 

“So I took you in, redeemed your 
clothes for you—” 

"It was you who planted me up- 
stairs in that heavenly quiet place and 
brought black coffee?’ 

She nodded. 

“God bless you for it.” 

“I did something else, too.” 

“Did you? What?" 

“T married you.” 

He looked at her, dazed, and then at 
the professor. 

* What's the joke?" he asked. 

“There is no joke," said the professor 
sternly. "She did it. I tried to stop 
her; but she never listens to me." 

“Do you mean, Bamby—” he began. 

“I mean you told me to go ahead, so I 
got a license and a minister and married 

‘ou. 
* But where was I when you did it?" 

“You were there, I thought; but it 
didn’t seem to ‘take.’ Can't you remem- 
ber anything at all about it, Jarvis?” 

“Not a thing. Word of honor. How 
long have we been married?” 

“Three days. You couldn't come out of 
the play, so i dragged you up-stairs, fed 
you at stated periods, and let you alone." 

He looked at her as if he saw her fo 
the first time. : : 

“Why, Bamby," he said, “you are a 
wonderful person." 

“I have known it all along," she replied 
sweetly. 

“But why, in heaven's name, did you 
do it?" 

*"That's what I say,” interpolated the 
professor. 

“Oh, it just came to me, when I saw 
you needed looking after—” 

* Don't you believe her. She intended 
to do it all along," said her father grimly. 
“I tried to dissuade her. I told her you 
were a dreamer, penniless, and always 
would be; but she wouldn't listen to my 
practical talk." 

"Why didn't you wake me up, so I 
could prevent this catastrophe?" 

“I supposed you were awake. I didn't 
know you worked in a cataleptic fit." 

Jarvis turned to Bamby. 

“Why did you do it? I have never 
had any money. I probably never will. I 
hate the stuff. It’s the curse of the age." 


“T know all that,” laughed Bamby. 

“You will be wanting food and clothes, 
no doubt, and you will expect me to pro- 
vide them.” 

“Oh, never! You don’t think I would 
take such an advantage of you, Jarvis, 
as to marry you when you were in a 
work fit, and then expect you to support 
me? 

The professor shook his head in de 
spair, and rose. 

“It’s beyond me, all this modern mad- 
ness. I wash my hands of the whole 
affair." 

“That’s right, Professor Parkhurst. I 
married him, you know; you didn’t.” 


HEN the front door slammed on 

the departing professor, Bamby came 

back to where Jarvis sat, his untouched 

luncheon before him. He watched her 

closely as she flashed into the room like 

rome swift, vivid bird, perching opposite 
im. 

“I spoiled your luncheon,” she laughed. 

“Bamby, why did you do this thing?” 

“Good heavens, I don’t know! I did 
it because I’m 1, I suppose.” 

“You wanted to marry me,” he per- 
sisted. 

“I thought I ought to. Somebody had 
to look after you, and I am used to look- 
ing after Father. I like helpless men." 

“So you were sorry for me. It was 
ity— ) 
"Rubbish! I believe in you. If you 
have a chance to work out your salvation 
you will be a big man. If you are hec- 
tored to death, you will kill yourself, or 
become commonplace." 

He leaned over, took her two little 
hands and leaned his face against them. 

“Thank you," he said, simply. ‘ But 
I won't have it.” 

“Why not?" 

“Because I’m not worth it. You saw 
me in a work fit. I'm a devil. I'm like 
one possessed. I swear and rave if I am 
interrupted. I can't eat, nor sleep, tll 
I get the madness out of me. 1 am not 
human. Iam not normal. I am not fit 
to live with." 

“Very well; we will build a cage at the 
top of the house, and when you feel a fit 
coming on you can go up there. [Il 
slip your food through a wire door so you 
can't bite me, and Tu exhibit you for a 
fee as the wildest genius in captivity." 

“Bamby, be serious. This ts no joke. 
This is awful!” 

“You consider it awful to be married 
to me?" 

“I am not thinking of myself. I am 
thinking of you. You have got yourself 


‘into a pretty mess, and I’ve got to get 


you out of it." 

4« How?" 

“PI divorce you.” 

“You’ve got no grounds. I’ve been a 
kind, dutiful wife to you. I haven't been 
near you since I married you, except to 
give you food.” 

“How do you expect we are to live? 
Nobody wants my plays.” 

“How do you know? You never try 
to sell them. You told me so yourself. 
You feel so superior to managers and 
audiences.” 

“I know. I occasionally go to the 
theater, by mistake, and I see what they 
want.” 

“What’s the use of writing a play, if 
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it isn't acted? Of course we'll sell your 
plays.” 

“But if we don’t—where will you be?” 

“Oh, PIl be all right. I mean to sup- 
port myself, anyhow,—and you too, if 
the plays don’t go.” 

He laughed. 

“You are an amusing mite. 
never noticed you before." 

“You'll like me, if you continue to be 
aware of me. I’mnice.” She laughed up 
at him, and he smiled back. 

"How do you intend to make this 
fortune, may I ask?" 

“T haven't decided yet. Of course I 
can dance. If worst came to worst I can 
make a big salary dancing." 

* Dancing!" he exploded. 

“Yes; didn't you ever hear of it? with 
the feet, you know, and the body, and 
the eyes, and the arms— So!" 

She twirled about him in a circle like 
a gay little figurine. He watched her, 
fascinated. 

** You can dance, can't you?" 

“I can. At times I am quite inspired. 
Now, if you and the professor will be 
sensible, and let me go to New York and 
take a job, I eodd support us all in 
luxury. You could write and he could 
figure." 

“I don't see that it's any business of 
ours what you do; but I certainly won't 
let you support me." 

“Do you really mean it isn't your 
business?" 

* Why should it be?" 

* Well, if I am your wife and his 
daughter, some people would think that 
1t was distantly related to your business." 

* Why New York? Why not here?" 

“In this town? They think I am 
crazy now. But if I burst out as a pro- 
fessional dancer—Wow! You wouldn't 
mind my being away, if I went to New 
York, would you?" 

"Oh, no. f'd be busy." 

"""That's good. I really think you are 
almost ideal." 


Queer I 


“Ideal?” 

“As a husband. They are usually so 
exacting and interfering.” 

"[ve not decided, yet, to be your 
husband." 

“ But you are it.” 

“Suppose you should fall in love with 
somebody else?” 

“Im much more likely to fall in love 
with you.” 

“Heaven forbid!” he exclaimed, and 
came to her side quickly. “Bamby, 
promise me, that no matter what happens 
you will not do that.” 

She looked at him a minute, and then 
laughed contagiously. 

“T am serious about this. My work is 
everything to me. Nothing matters but 
just that, and it might be a dreadful in- 
terruption if you fell in love with me.” 

“T don’t see why—unless you fell in 
love with me?” 

“No danger of that," said he, and at 
her laugh turned to her again. “If ever 
you see any signs of my being such a fool 
as that you warn me, will you?" 

“And what will you do then?” 

“TIl run away. I will go to the ends 
of the earth. That particular madness 
is death to creative genius." 

"All right. I'll warn you." 

"['ve got to begin to polish my first 
draft to-day, so I'll go up-stairs and get 
at it." 

“Will you be gone two days this trip?" 

He turned to smile at her. 

“Some people would think you were 
eccentric," he said. 

“They might,” she responded. 

“T am almost sane when I polish,” he 
laughed. “Its only when I create that 
I am crazy." 

“It’s all right, then, is it? We go on?" 

“Go on?" 

* Being married?" 

“Well, I've no objection if you insist, 
but you'd better think over what I told 
you. I think you have made a mistake, 
and you shall never support me." 


"[ never think over my mistakes," 
said Bamby. “I just live up to them.” 

He looked down at her diminutive 
figure with its well-shaped patrician head, 
its sensitive mouth, its wide-set, shining 
eyes. 

“Star-shine,” he smiled softly. 

She poked him, with a sharp “What?” 

“You don't think I ought to—to— 
kiss you, possibly, do you?’ 

Mercy, no!” 

“Good! I was afraid you might expect 
something of me.” 

"Oh, no! Think what you have done 
for the girl!" she quoted, and he heard 
her laugh down the hall and out into the 
garden. He took a step as if to follow 
her. Then, with a shake of his shoulders 
he climbed the stairs to his new work- 
shop. But there was a smile on his lips. 


CHAPTER III 


"THE professor was working in his 
garden. It was one of his few re- 
laxations, and he took it as seriously as a 
problem. He had great success with 
flowers, owing to what he called his 
system. He was methodical as a ma- 
chine in everything he did, so the plants 
were fed with the regularity of hospital 
patients and flourished accordingly. To- 
day he was in pursuit of slugs. He was 
watching the death throes of a slug with 
scientific indifference, as his son-in-law 
ipod him carrying a wide-brimmed 
at. 

"Professor Parkhurst, your daughter 
desires you to put on your hat. You 
forgot it." 

"Ah, yes. Thank you.” 

“T should like the opportunity of a few 
words with you, sir, em can spare the 
time." 

“Well, I cannot. My time is very 
precious. If you desire to walk along 
with me while I destroy these slugs I will 
listen to what you say." 

(Continued on page 105 ) 


“Good evening, Mrs. New York, and all you people out 
there. We're here, Jarvis and I!" 


I am never so clear as 
to the basis of my faith 
in America as when I 
have been talking with 
the ungroomed moth- 
ers of the East Side 
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Judges in the Gate 


HERE is nothing so potent in a 

public debate as the picturesque 

catchwords in which leaders of 

thought sum up their convictions. 
Logic makes fewer converts in a year than 
a taking phrase makes in a week. For 
ea boocdi are the popular substitute for 
logic, and the man on the street is reduced 
to silence by a good round phrase of the 
kind that sticks. 

Two classes of citizens are especially 
prone to fall under the tyranny of phrases: 
those whose horizon, through no fault of 
their own, is limited by the rim of an 
empty dinner pail, and those whose view 
of the universe is obstructed by the 
kitchen-middens of too many dinners. 
There is no clear thinking on an empty 
stomach, and equally muddled are the 
thoughts of the over-full. When I hear 
of a public measure that is largely sup- 
ported by these two classes of citizens T 
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Judges and officers shalt thou mike 
thee in all thy gates . . . and they shall 


judge the people with just judgment. 
Deut. XVI :18 


know at once that the measure appeals to 
human prejudice, rather than to divine 
reason. 

Thus I became suspicious of the re- 
strictionist movement when I realized 
that it was in greatest favor among the 
thoughtless poor and the thoughtless rich. 
I am well aware that the high priests of 
the cult include some of the most con- 
scientious thinkers that ever helped to 
make history; and their earnestness is 
attested by a considerable body of doc- 
trine, in support of which they quote 
statistics and special studies and scientific 


investigations. But I notice that the 
rank and file of restrictionists do not 
know as much as the titles of these doc- 
uments. They have not followed the 
argument at all; they have only caught 
the catchwords of restrictionism. And 
these catchwords are the sort that appeal 
to the mean spots in human nature,—the 
distrust of the stranger, the jealousy of 
ossession, the cowatdice of the stomach. 
othing else is expressed by such phrases 
as "the scum of Europe," "the exploi- 
tation of America's wealth," or *'tak- 
ing the bread from the mouth of the 
American workingman.” 


VEN the least venomous formula of 
restrictionism, "Immigration isn’t 
what it used to be," raises such a familiar 
echo of foolish human nature that I am 
bound to challenge it. Does not every 
generation cry that the weather isn't 
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what ıt used to be, children are not what 
they used to be, society is not what it used 
to be? “The good old times,” and “the 
old immigration" may be twin illusions 
of limited human vision. 

If it is true that immigration is not 
what it used to be, the fact will appear 
from a detailed comparison of the "old" 
and the "new" immigration. But which 
of the immigrant stocks of the good old 
times shall be taken as a standard? Wo- 
man's wisdom urges me to go right back 
to the original pattern, just as I would do 
if I went to the shops to match samples. 
And the original pattern was brought to 
this country in the year 1620. Surel 
comparison with the “Mayflower” eck 
is the most searching test of the quality 
of our immigration that anyone could 
propose. 

The predominant virtue of the Pilgrims 
was idealism. The things of the spirit 
were more to them than the things of the 
flesh. May we say the like of our present 
immigrants? Of very many of them, yes; 
a thousand times yes. Of the 8,213,000 
foreigners landed between the years 1899 
and 1909, 990,000 were of that race which 
for nineteen centuries has 
sacrificed its flesh in the ser- 
vice of the spirit. It takes 
a hundred times as much 
steadfastness and endurance 
for a Russian Jew of to-da 
to remain a Jew as it too 
for an English Protestant in 
the seventeenth century to 
defythe Established Church. 
Those who think that with 
the Spanish Inquisition Jew- 
ish martyrdom came to an 
end are asked to remember 
that the Kishinieff affair is 
only eight years behind us, 
and that Bielostock has been 
heard from since Kishinieff, 
and Mohileff since Bielos- 
tock. 

And more terrible than 
the recurrent pogrom, which 
hacks and burns and tor- 
tures a few hundreds now 
and then, is the continuous 
bloodless martyrdom of the 
six million Jews in Russia 
through the operation of the 
anti-Semitic laws of that 
country. Thirty minutes 
spent in looking over a sum- 
mary of these laws, recently 
compiled by an English his- 
torian,* will convince any 
reader with a spark of imag- 
ination that every Russian 
Jewish immigrant to-day is 
a fugitive from religious per- 
secution, even as were the 
English immigrants of 1620. 


Bur while nobody ques- 
tions the idealism of the 
ew in religion, the world 

as been very slow to credit him with any 
degree of civic devotion. The world did 
Not stop to think that a man has to have 
a country before he can prove himself a 
good citizen. Happily, in recent times, 
he has been put to the test of civic oppor- 
tunity, notably in America, with the 
result that he was found to possess a fair 
share of the civic virtues, from the gener- 
Lucien Wolf. 
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*Legal Sufferings of the Jews in Russia. 


osity displayed in the town meeting, 
when citizens vote away their substance 
to support a public cause, to the brute 
heroism of the battlefield, where mangled 
flesh gives proof of valiant spirit. And 
what the Jews of West European stock 
proved in the American wars for freedom, 
the Jews of Eastern Europe have proved 
more recently by their forwardness in the 
Russian revolution of 1905. 

No group of people of all the hetero- 
geneous mass that constitutes the Russian 
nation were half so prominent as the Jews 
in that abortive attempt at freedom. 
Witness the police records of the revolu- 
tionary period, which show that sixty- 
five out of every hundred political 
offenders were Jews, in districts where 
the population was fifteen parts Jewish 
and eighty-five parts Gentile. When I 
visited my native town in the Pale, 
several years after the revolution, it was 
hard to find, among the young men and 
women I talked with, one in a dozen who 
had not shared in the dangers of 1905. 
If we really want to know how heartily 
the Jews played their part in the revolu- 
tion, we need only ask the Russian Gov- 


It takes a hundred times as much steadfastness and 
endurance for a Russian Jew of to-day to remain a 
Jew as it took for an English Protestant in the 
seventeenth century to defy the Established Church 


ernment why the anti-Semitic laws have 
been so vengefully enforced since a cer- 
tain crimson year within the present 
decade. 

In a study of our present immigra- 
tion, the significance of these things lies 
in the fact that the acts which Russia pun- 
ishes as political crimes, America recog- 
nizes as patriotic service. Empty the 
prison fortresses of Russia on our shores, 


and many of the released prisoners would 
find their way to our civic forums and 
legislatures and halls of fame. 


F IT was a merit in 1620 to flee from 

religious persecution, and in 1776 to 
fight against political oppression, then 
many of the Russian refugees of to-day are 
a little ahead of the “ Mayflower” troop, 
because they have in their own lifetime 
sustained the double ordeal of fight and 
flight, with all their attendant risks and 
shocks. 

To obtain a nice balance between the 
relative merits of these two groups of 
rebels, we remind ourselves that, for sheer 
adventurousness, migration to America 
to-day is not to be mentioned on the same 
page with the magnificent exploit of 1620; 
and we reflect that the moral glory of the 
revolution of 1776 is infinitely greater 
than that of any subsequent revolt, be- 
cause that, too, was a pathfinding ad- 
venture, with no compass but faith, no 
chart but philosophical invention. On 
the other hand, it is plain that the Russian 
revolutionists moved against greater odds 
than the American colonists had to face. 
The Russians had to plot 
in secret, assemble in the 
dark, and strike with bare 
fists; all this under the very 
nose of the Czar, with the 
benighted condition of the 
Russian masses hanging like 
a cloud over their enterprise. 
The colonists were able to 
lay the train of revolution 
in the most public manner, 
they had the local govern- 
ment in their hands, a con- 
siderable militia obedient to 
their own captains, and the 
advantage of distance from 
the enemy's resources, with 
a populace advanced in civic 
experience promising sup- 
port to the leaders. 

And what a test of hero- 
ism was that which the harsh 
nature of the Russian Gov- 
ernment afforded! The 
American rebels risked their 
charters and their property; 
for some of them dungeons 
waited, and for the leaders 
dangled a rope, no doubt. 
But confiscation is not so 
bitter as Siberian exile, and 
a halter is less painful than 
the barbed whips of the Cos- 
sacks. The Minutemen at 
Concord Bridge. defied a 
bully; the rioters in St. Pe- 
tersburg challenged a tiger. 
And first of all to be thrust 
into the cage would be the 
rebels of Jewish faith, and 
nobody knew that better 
than the Jews themselves. 

If we find such a high de- 
gree of civic responsiveness 
in what we have been trained to think the 
most unlikely quarter, shall we not look 
hopefully in other corners of our world of 
immigrants? If the Jewish spirit of free- 
dom leaps from the grave of Barkochba to 
the hovels of the Russian ghetto, half 
across the world and half across the civi- 
lized era, shall we not look for a similar 
prodigy from the more recent graves of 

osciuszko and Garibaldi? We experi- 
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What we get in the steerage is not the refuse 
but the sinew and bone of all the nations 


enced a shock of surprise, a little while ago, 
when troops of our Greek immigrants de- 
serted the bootblacking parlors and fruit- 
stands and tumbled aboard anything that 
happened to sail for the Mediterranean, in 
their eagerness—it’s hard to bring it out, 
in connection with a dirty bootblack !—in 
their eagerness to strike a blow for their 
country. 

But that's the worst of calling names: 
it deceives those who do so. The little 
bootblacks would not have fooled us as 
they did if we had not recklessly summed 
up the Greek character in a contemptuous 
“Dago!” It is quite proper for street 
urchins to invent nicknames for every- 
body—that is what street urchins are 
for—but let us not hand down the judg- 
ment of the gutter where the judgment 
of the Senate is called for. Between 
Leonidas at the Pass and little Metro 
under the saloon window, fawning for our 
nickels, is indeed a dismal gap; and yet 
Metro, when occasion demanded, reached 
out his grimy hand and touched the tunic 
of the Spartan hero. 

From these unexpected exploits of the 
craven Jew and the degenerate Greek, it 


would seem as if the different elements of 
the despised “new” immigration only 
await a spectacular opportunity to prove 
themselves equal to the “old” in civic 
valor. But if contemporary history fails 
to provide a war or revolution for each of 
our foreign nationalities, we are still not 
without the means of gauging the ideal- 
istic capacity of the aliens. Next after 
liberty, the Puritans loved education; 
and to-day, if you examine the registers 
of the schools and colleges they founded, 
you will find the names of recent immi- 
grants thickly sprinkled from A to Z, and 
topping the honor ranks nine times out 
of ten. 


Go FROM the public school to the 
public library, from the library to 
the social settlement, and you will carry 
away the same story in a hundred different 
forms. In the experience of librarians 
it is the veriest commonplace that the 
classics have the greatest circulation in 
the immigrant quarters of the city; and 
the most touching proof of reverence for 
learning often comes from the illiterate 
among the aliens. On the East Side of 


New York, Teacher is a being adored, 
Said a bedraggled Jewish mother to her 
little boy who had affronted his teacher, 
“ Don’t you know that teachers is holy?” 
Perhaps these are the things the teachers 
have in mind when they speak with a 
tremor of the immense reward of work in 
the public schools. 

The testimony of everyday experience 
is borne out by the sudden revelations of 
catastrophic circumstances, as reported 
by a librarian from Dayton, Ohio. In 
Dayton they had branch libraries located 
in different parts of the city, not in sep- 
arate library buildings, but in convenient 
shops or dwelling houses, where they were 
left in the care of some responsible person 
in the neighborhood. Aber last year's 
flood, when the panic was over and the 
people began to dig for their belongings 
underneath the accumulated slime and 
wreckage, the librarian tried to collect at 
the central library whatever was recovered 
of the scattered collections. Crumpled, 
mutilated, slimy with the filth of the dis- 
emboweled city, the books came back— 
all but one collection, which had been 
housed in the midst of the Hungarian 
quarter. These came back neatly packed, 
scraped clean of mud, their leaves 
smoothed, dried—as presentable as lov- 


ing care could make them 
JE THAT was not a manifestation of 
pure idealism, then is human conduct 
void of symbolism, and our public squares 
are cumbered in vain with monuments 
erected in commemoration of human 
deeds. But we read men’s souls in their 
actions, and we know that they who flock 
to the schools are the spiritual kindred of 
those who founded them. They pay the 
highest tribute to an inventor who show 
the most eagerness to adopt his invention. 
The great New England invention of 
compulsory education is more eagerly ap- 
propriated by the majority of our immi- 
grants than by native Americans of the 
corresponding level. That is what the 
school-teachers say, and I suppose they 
know. They also say—they and all 
public educators in chorus—that while 
one foreign nationality excels in the love 
of letters, another excels in the love of 
music, and a third in the love of science; 
and all of them together constitute an 
army whose feet keep time with the noble 
rhythms of culture. 

o reader of newspapers need take 
these things as matter of kemas. Draw 
up a list of the names that appear promi- 
nently in book reviews, in theater notices, 
in announcements of art galleries and 
lecture halls, and how many of them have 
a foreign sound! 

If it is the scum of Europe that we are 
getting in our present immigration, it 
seems to be a scum rich in pearls. Pearl 
fishing, of course, is accompanied by labor 
and danger and expense, but it is reckoned 
a paying industry, or practical men woul 
not invest their capital in it. The brunt 
of the business falls on the divers, how- 
ever. Have we divers willing to go down 
into our human sea and risk an encounter 
with sharks and grope in the ooze at the 
bottom? We have our school-teachers 
and librarians and social missionanes 
whose zest for their work should shame us 
out of counting the cost of our human 
fishery. As to the accumulations of 
empty shells, we are told that in the pea 
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fisheries of South America about one 
oyster in a thousand yields a pearl; and 
yet the industry goes on. 


THE lesson of the oyster bank goes 
farther still. We know that the nine 
hundred and ninety-nine empty shells 
have a lining, at least, of mother-of-pearl. 
We are thus encouraged to look for the 
generic opalescence of humanity in the 
undistinguished mass of our immigrants. 
What do the aliens show of the specific 
traits of manhood that go to the making 
of good citizens? Immersed in the tide 
of American life, do their spiritual secre- 
tions give off that fine luster of manhood 
that distinguished the noble Pilgrims of 
the first immigration? The genius of the 
few is obvious; the group virtue of the 
mass on exalted occasions, such as popular 
uprisings, has been sufficiently demon- 
strated. What we want to know now is 
whether the ordinary immigrant under 
ordinary circumstances comes anywhere 
near the type we have taken as a model. 

There can be no effective comparison 
between the makers of history of a most 
romantic epoch and the venders of bananas 
on our own thrice-commonplace streets. 
But the Pilgrims were not always engaged 
in signing momentous compacts or in 
effecting a historic landing. In a secondary 
capacity they were immigrants—strangers 
come to establish themselves in a strange 
land; and as such they may profitably be 
used as a model by which to measure 
other immigrants. 


THE historic merit of their enterprise 
aside, the virtue of the Pilgrim Fathers 
was that they came not to despoil, but to 
build; that they resolutely turned their 
backs on conditions of life that galled 
them, and set out to make their own condi- 
tions in a strange and untried world, at 
great hazard to life and limb and fortune; 
that they asked no favors of God, but 
paid in advance for His miracles, by hew- 
ing and digging and plowing and fighting 
against odds; that they respected human- 
kind, believed in themselves, and pushed 
the business of the moment as if the uni- 
verse hung on the result. 

. The average immigrant of our day, 
like the immigrant of 1620, comes to 
build—to build civilized homes under a 
civilized government, which diminishes 
the amount of barbarity in the world. He, 
too, pays as he goes along, and in very 
much ii same coin as did the Pilgrims, 
awaiting God's miracle of human happi- 
ness in the grisly darkness of the mine, in 
the fierce glare of the prairie ranch, in the 
shriveling heat of coke ovens, beside roar- 
ing cotton gins, beside blinding silk looms, 
in stifling tailor shops, in nerve-racking 
engine rooms—in all those places where 
the assurance and pride of the State come 
to rest upon the courage and patience of 
the individual citizen. 

There is enough of peril left in the 
adventure of emigration to mark him who 
undertakes it as a man of some daring and 
resource. Has civilization smoothed the 
Sea, or have not steamships been known 
to founder as well as sailing vessels? Does 
not the modern emigrant also venture 
among strangers, who know not his ways 
Nor speak his tongue nor worship his 
God? If his landing is not threatened by 
Savages in ambush, he has to run the 
gauntlet of exacting laws that serve not 
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Voluntary emigration always calls for the highest combination of the physical 
and moral virtues. The law of analogy, therefore, might suffice to teach us 
that with every shipload of immigrants we get a fresh infusion of pioneer blood 


his immediate interests. The early New 
England farmer used to carry his rifle 
with him in the fields, to be ready for 
prowling Indians; and the gutter-merchant 
of New York to-day is obliged to carry 
about the whole armory of his wits to 
avert the tomahawk of competition. 


MEASURED by the exertions neces- 
sary to overcome them, the difh- 
culties that beset the modern immigrant 
are no less formidable than those which 
the Pilgrims had to face. There has 
never been a time when it was more 
difficult to get something for nothing than 
it is to-day; but the unromantic setting 
of modern enterprises leads us to under- 
estimate the moral qualities that make 
success possible to-day. Undoubtedly the 
pioneer with an ax over his shoulder is 
a more picturesque figure than the clerk 
with a pencil behind his ear, but we who 
have stood up against the shocks of mod- 
ern life should know better than to confuse 
the picturesque with the heroic. Do we 
not know that it takes a man to beat 
circumstances, to-day as in the days of 


the pioneers? And manliness is always 
the same mixture of courage, self-reliance, 
perseverance, and faith. 

Inventions have multiplied since the 
days of the Pilgrims, but which of our 
mechanical devices takes the place of the 
old-fashioned quality of determination 
where obstacles are to be overcome? 
'The New England wilderness retreated 


‘not before the ax, but before the diligence 


of the men who wielded the ax; and 
diligence it is which to-day transmutes 
the city’s refuse into a loaf for the rag- 
picker's children. Resourcefulness,—the 
ability to adjust the means to the end,— 
enters equally in the subtle enterprises 
of the business man and in the hardy 
exploits of the settler; and it takes as 
much patience to wait for returns on a 
petty investment of capital as it does to 
watch the sprouting of an acre of corn. 


HARDINESS and muscle and physical 
courage were the seventeenth century 
manifestations of the same moral qualities 
which to-day are expressed as intensity 
and nerve and commercial daring. Our 
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country being in part cultivated, in part 
savage, we need citizens with the endow- 
ment of the twentieth century and citizens 
with the pioneer endowment. The “new” 
immigration, however interpreted, con- 
sists in the main of these two types. 

The virility of our immigrants is in- 
dicated by the fact that the great majority 
of them make good. Any settlement 
worker, any census clerk will tell you that 
the history of the average immigrant 
family of the “new” period is represented 
by an ascending curve. The descending 
curves are furnished by degenerate fami- 
lies of what was once prime American 
stock. I want no better proof of these 
facts than I find in the respective vocabu- 

'Jaries of the missionary in the slums of 
New York and the missionary in the New 
England hills. At the settlement on 
Eldridge Street they talk about hastening 
the process of Americanization of the im- 
migrant; the country minister in the 
Berkshires talks about the rehabilitation 
of the Yankee farmer. That is, the one 
assists at an upward process, the other 
seeks to reverse a downward process. 


IGHT here, in these opposite tenden- 

cies of the poor of the foreign quarters 
and the poor of the Yankee fastnesses, I 
read the most convincing proof that what 
we get in the steerage is not the refuse, 
but the sinew and bone of all the nations. 
If rural New England to-day shows signs 
of degeneracy, it is because much of her 
sinew and bone departed from her long 
ago. Some of the best blood of New 
England answered to the call of “West- 
ward ho!" when the empty lands west of 
the Alleghanies gaped for population, 
while on the spent farms of the Puritan 
settlements too many sons awaited the 
division of the father's property. Of those 
who were left behind, many, of course, 
were detained by habit and sentiment, 
love of the old home being stronger in 
them than the lure of adventure. Of the 
aristocracy of New England, that portion 
stayed at home which was fortified by 
wealth, and so did not feel the eco- 
nomic pressure of increased population; 
of the proletariat remained, on the whole, 
the less robust, the less venturesome, 
the men and women of conservative 
imagination. 

It was bound to be so, because where- 
ever the population is set in motion by 
economic pressure the emigrant train is 
composed of the stoutest, the most re- 
sourceful of those who are not held back 
by the roots of wealth and sentiment. 
Voluntary emigration always calls for the 
highest combination of the physical and 
moral virtues. The law of analogy, there- 
fore, might suffice to teach us that with 
every shipload of immigrants we get a 
fresh infusion of pioneer blood. But theory 
is a tight rope on which every monkey of 
a logician can balance himself. We prac- 
tical Americans of the twentieth century 
like to feel the broad platform of tested 
facts beneath our feet. 


HE fact about the modern immigrant 

is that he is everywhere continuing 
the work begun by our pioneer ancestors. 
So much we may [casn from a bare recital 
of the occupations of aliens. They supply 
the animal strength and primitive patience 
that are at the bottom of our civilization. 
In California they gather the harvest; in 


Arizona they dig irrigation ditches; in 
Oregon they fell forests; in West Virginia 
they tunnel coal; in Massachusetts they 
plant the tedious crops suitable to an 
exhausted soil. In the cities they build 
subways and skyscrapers and railroad 
terminals that are the wonder of the 
world. Wherever rough work and low 
wages go together we have a job for the 
immigrant. 

The prouder we grow, the more we lean 
on the immigrant. The Wall Street 
magnate would be about as effective as a 
puppet were it not for the army of for- 
eigners who execute his schemes. The 
magic of stocks and bonds lies in railroad 
ties and in quarried stone and in axle 
grease applied at the right time. A 
Harriman might sit till doomsday gibber- 
ing at the telephone and the stock 
exchange would take no notice of him, if 
a band of nameless Dagoes a thousand 
miles away failed to repair a telegraph 
pole. New York City is building an 
aqueduct that will surpass the works of 
the Romans, and the native New Yorker 
will know nothing about it until he reads 
in the newspapers the mayor's speech at 
the inauguration of the new water supply. 

Our brains, our wealth, our ambitions 
flow in channels dug by the hands of 
immigrants. Alien hands erect our offices, 
rivet our bridges, and pile up the proud 
masonry of our monuments. Ignoring 
the fact that in these mighty works the 
engineer as well as the laborers is often 
of alien race, we owe to mere muscle 
a measure of recognition proportionate 
to our need of muscle in our boasted 
material progress. Whatever merit there 
was in hewing and digging and hauling 
in the days of the first settlers, still 
inheres in the same operations to-day. 
Yes, and a little extra; for a stick of 
dynamite is more dangerous to handle 
than a crowbar, and the steam engine 
makes more widows in a year than ever 
the Indian did with bloody tomahawk and 
stealthy arrow. 


HERE is no contention here that 

every fellow who successfully passes 
the entrance ordeals at Ellis island is 
necessarily a hero. That there are weak- 
lings in the train of the sturdy throng of 
foreigners nobody knows better than I. 
I have witnessed the pitiful struggles of 
the unfit, and have seen the failures drop 
all around me. But no bold army ever 
marched to the field of action without a 
fringe of camp followers on its flanks. 
The moral vortex created by the enter- 
prises of the resolute sucks in a certain 
number of the weak-hearted, and this is 
especially true in mass movements, where 
the enthusiasm of the crowd ekes out the 
courage of the individual. If it is not too 
impious to suggest it, may there not have 
been among the passengers of the “ May- 
flower" two or three or half a dozen who 
came over because their cousins did, not 
because they had any zest for the ad- 
venture? 

When we remember that the Pilgrim 
Fathers came with their families, we may 
be very sure that that was the case, be- 
cause all the different members of a family 
are seldom of the samemoral fiber. No 
doubt the austere ambitions of the voy- 
agers of the “Mayflower” made them 
stern recruiting masters, but our knowl- 
edge of men in the mass forbids the 


assumption that they were all heroes of 
the first rank who stepped ashore on 
Plymouth Rock. They were a picked 
troop in the sense that there was an 
immense preponderance of virtue among 
them. And that is exactly what we must 
say of our modern immigrants, if we judge 
them by the sum total of their effect on 
our country. 

Not a little of the glory of the Pilgrim 
Fathers rests on their own testimony. 
Our opinion of them is greatly enhanced 
by the expression we find, in the public 
and private documents they have left us, 
of their ideals, their aims, their expecta- 
tions in the New World. Let us judge 
our immigrants also out of their own 
mouths, as future generations will be sure 
to judge them. And in seeking this 
testimony let us remember that humanity 
in general does not produce one oracle in 
a decade. Very few men know their own 
hearts, or can give an account of the im- 
pulses that drive them in a particular 
direction. We put our ears to the lips 
of the eloquent when we want to know 
what the world is thinking. And what do 
we get when we sift down the sayings of 
the spokesmen among the foreign folk: 
An anthem in praise of American ideals, a 
passionate glorification of the principles 
of democracy. 


ET it be understood that the men and 
women of exceptional intellect, who 
have surveyed the situation from philo- 
sophical heights, are not trumpeting forth 
their own high dreams alone. If they have 
won the ear of the American nation and 
shamed the indifferent and silenced the 
cynical, it is because they voiced the feel- 
ings of the inarticulate mob that welters 
in the foreign quarters of our cities. Iam 
never so clear as to the basis of my faith 
in America as when I have been talking 
with the ungroomed mothers of the East 
Side. A widow down on Division Street 
was complaining bitterly of the hardships 
of her lot, alone in an alien world with 
four children to bring up. In the midst 
of her complaints the children came in 
from school. “Well,” said the hard- 
pressed widow, "bread isn't easy to get 
in America, but the children can go to 
school, and that's more than bread. Rich 
man, poor man, it's all the same: the chil- 
dren can go to school." 

The poor widow had never heard of a 
document called the Declaration of In- 
dependence, but evidently she had dis- 
covered in American practice something 
corresponding to one of the great American 
principles—the principle of equality of 
opportunity—and she valued it more than 
the necessaries of animal life. Even so 
was it valued by the Fathers of the 
Republic when they deliberately incurred 
the dangers of a war with mighty England 
in defense of that and similar principles. 

The: widow's sentiment was finely 
echoed by another Russian immigrant, a 
man who drives an ice wagon for a liv- 
ing. His case is the more impressive 
from the fact that he left a position of 
comparative opulence in the old country. 
under the protection of a wealthy uncle 
who employed him as steward of his 
estates. He had had servants to wait 
on him and money enough to buy some 
of the privileges of citizenship which the 
Russian Government doles out to the 
favored few. “But what good was it 
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to me?" he asked. “My property was 
not my own, if the police wanted to take 
it away. I could spend thousands to 
push my boy through the Gymnasium, 
and he might get a little education as a 
favor, and still nothing out of it, if he 
isn't allowed to be anything. Here I 
work like a slave, and my wife she works 
like a slave, too—in the old country she 
had servants in the house—but what do I 
care, as long as I know what I earn I got 
itfor my own? I got to furnish my house 
one chair at a time, in America, but nobody 
can take it away from me the little that I 
got. And it costsme nothing to educate m 
family. Maybe they can, maybe they can't 
go to college, but all can go through gram- 
mar school, and high school too, the smart 
ones. And all go together! Rich and 
poor, all are equal, and I don't getit as a 
favor." 

Several volumes might be filled with 
the broken sayings of the humblest 
among the immigrants, which, translated 
into the sounding terms of the universal, 
would give us the precious documents of 
American history over again. Never was 
the bread of freedom more keenly relished 
than it is to-day, by the very people of 
whom it is said that they covet only the 
gen platter on which it is served up. 

e may not say that emigration to our 
country has ceased to be a quest of the 
ideal, as long as the immigrants lay so 
much stress on the spiritual accompani- 
ment of economic elevation in America. 
Nobly built upon the dreams of the 
Fathers, the house of our Republic is 
nobly tenanted by those who cherish 
similar dreams. 

There is a phrase in the American 
vocabulary of approval that sums up our 
national ideal of manhood. That s cid 
is “A self-made man.” To such we pay 
the tribute of our highest admiration, 
justly regarding our self-made men as the 
noblest product of our democratic institu- 
tions. t anyone compile a biographical 
dictionary of our self-made men, from the 
romantic age of our history down to the 
prosaic year 1913, and see how the smell 
of the steerage pervades the volume! 
There is a sign that the practical man finds 
it easy to interpret. Like fruits grow 
from like seeds. Those who can produce 
under American conditions the iod ipe ous 
type of manhood must be working with the 
same elements as the native American who 
starts out a vokel and ends up a senator. 


pur him to the test of theoretical anal- 
ysis, or turn him over with the prong 

of common sense, the average immigrant 
of to-day still shows the markings of 
virtue that have distinguished the best 
Americans from the time of the landing 
at Plymoyth to the opening of the Panama 
anal. But popular judgment is seldom 
based on a study of the norm, especially 
in this age of the newspaper. The news- 
Paper is devoted to the portrayal of the 
abnormal—the shining example and the 
horrible example; and most men think 
they have done justice when they have 
balanced the one against the other, leav- 
Ing out of account entirely the great mass 
that lies between the two extremes. And 
even of the two extremes, it is the horrible 
example that is more frequently brought 
to the attention of the public. Half a 
ozen Italians draw knives in a brawl on 
4 given evening, and the morning news- 


papers are full of the story. On the same 
evening hundreds of Italians were study- 
ing civics in the night schools, inquiring 
for classics at the public library, rehears- 
ing for a historical pageant at the settle- 
ment—and not a word about them in the 
newspapers. One Jewish gangster makes 
more “copy” than a hundred Jewish boys 
and girls who win honors in college. So 
also it is the business of the police to 
record the fact that a Greek was arrested 
for peddling without a license, while it 
is nobody's Pushes to report that a dozen 
other Greeks chipped in their spare change 
to pay hisfine. The reader of newspapers 
is convinced that the foreigners as a whole 
are a violent, vicious, lawless crowd, and 
the fewer we have of them the better. 


UDGMENTS based on newspaper evi- 

dence alone indicate the absence of the 
sense of proportion in the judge. To 
speak of the immigrants as undesirable 
because a few of them throw bombs or 
live by gambling is about as fair as it 
would be for the world to call us Americans 
a nation of dissolute millionaires and 
industrial pirates because a Harry Thaw 


drank himself into an insane asylum and 
a Rockefeller swept a host of competitors 
to ruin. 

But the bomb thrower and the gambler 
are extremely undesirable. Look at the 
Black Hand outrages, look at the Rosen- 
thal case! 

Aye, I have looked, and I see plainly 
that these horrible examples are due to 
the same causes as any shining example 
that could be named. Each is the product 
of the qualities the immigrant brought 
with him and the opportunities he found 
here to exercise them. The law-abiding, 
ambitious immigrant who came here a 
beggar and worked himself into the ranks 
of the princes found his opportunity in 
our laws and customs, which enable the 
common man to make the most of him- 
self. The blackmailer's opportunity was 
provided by the operation of corrupt 
politics, which removes police commis- 
sioners and impeaches governors for try- 
ing to enforce the law. The Rosenthal 
case brought forth Lieutenant Becker, 
and an investigation of the spread of the 
Black Hand terror discovers political 
bosses behind the scenes. We have laws 


Our brains, our wealth, our ambitions flow in channels dug by the 
hands of immigrants. Alien hands erect our offices, rivet our bridges, 
and pile up the proud masonry of our monuments. Wherever rough 
work and low wages go together we have a job for the immigrant 
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providing for the deportation of alien 
criminals. Why are they not always en- 
forced? When we have found the broom 
that will sweep the political vermin from 
our legislatures, we won't need to look 
around for a shovel to keep back the scum 
of Europe. The two will go together. 


IN THE whole catalogue of sins with 
which the modern immigrant is charged, 
it is not easy to find one in which we 
Americans are not partners—we who can 
make and unmake our world by means of 
the ballot. ‘The immigrant is blamed for 
the unsanitary conditions of the slums, 
when sanitary experts cry shame on our 
methods of municipal housecleaning. 
You might dump the whole of the East 
Side into the German capital and there 
would be no slums there, because the 
municipal authorities of Berlin know how 
to enforce police regulations, how to 

lant trees, and how to clean the streets. 

he very existence of the slum is laid at 
the door of the immigrant, but the truth 
is that the slums were here before the 
immigrant:. Most of the foreigners hate 
the zluias, and all but the few who have 
no backbone get out of them as fast as 
they rise in the economic scale. To “ move 
up-town" is the dearest ambition of the 
average immigrant family. 

'The immigrant undoubtedly contrib- 
utes to the congestion of population in 
the cities, but not as a chief cause. Con- 
gestion is characteristic of city life the 
world over, and the remedy will be found 
in improved conditions of country life. 
Moreover, the immigrant has shown him- 
self responsive to direction away from 
the city, when a systematic attempt is 
made to help him find his place in the 
country. There is the experience of the 
Industrial Removal Office of the Baron 
de Hirsch Foundation as a hint of what 
the Government might accomplish if it 
took a hand in the intelligent distribution 
of immigration. The records of this 
organization, dealing with a group of 
immigrants supposed to be especially 
addicted to city life, kill two immigrant 
myths at one stroke. They prove that 
it is possible to direct the stream of im- 
migration in desired channels, and that 
the Jew is not altogether averse to contact 
with the soil; both facts contrary to 
popular notions. 


MMIGRANTS are accused of civic 

indifference if they do not become 
naturalized, but when we look into the 
conditions affecting naturalization we 
wonder at the numbers who do become 
citizens. Facilities for civic education 
of the adult are very scant, and dependent 
mostly on the fluctuating enthusiasm of 
private philanthropies. The administra- 
tion of the naturalization laws differs from 
state to state, which is bewildering to the 
stranger, and the community is so indiffer- 
ent to the civic progress of its alien mem- 
bers that it is possible fora foreigner to live 
in this country for sixteen years, coming in 
contact with all classes of Americans, 
without getting the bare information that 
he may become a citizen of the United 
States if he wants to. Such a case, as 
reported by a charity worker of New 
Britain, Connecticut, makes a sensitive 
American choke with mortification. If 


we were ourselves as patriotic as we expect 
the immigrant to be we would employ 
Salvation Army methods to draw the 
foreigner into the civic fold. Instead of 
that we leave his citizenship to chance— 
or to the most corrupt political agencies. 

I would rather not review the blackest 
of all charges against the immigrant, that 
he has a baleful effect on municipal 
politics, I am so ashamed of the implica- 
tions. But sensible citizens will talk and 
talk about the immigrant selling his vote, 
and not know whom they are accusing! 
Votes cannot be sold unless there is a 
market for them. Who creates the mar- 
ket for votes? The ward politician, 
behind whom stands the party boss, alert 
and powerful; and behind him—the 
indifferent electorate who allow him to 
flourish. 

We are constantly demanding of the 
stranger more civic virtue than we our- 
selves possess. We talk about the foreign- 
ers defacing public property, when ourown 
billboards dishgure every open space that 
God tries to make beautiful for us. What 
is implied by the existence of that society 
the object of which is to protect against 
destruction the natural beauties and his- 
torical landmarks of our country? 

Some of the things we say against the 
immigrants sound very strange from 
American lips. We speak of the corrup- 
tion of our children's manners through 
contact with immigrant children in the 
public schools, when all the world is 
scolding us for our children's rude deport- 
ment. Finer manners are grown on a 
tiny farm in Italy than in the roaring 
subways of New York; and contrast our 
lunch-counter manners with the table 
manners of the Polish ghetto, where bread 
must not be touched with unwashed 
hands, where a pause for prayer begins 
and ends each meal, and on festival 
occasions parents and children join in folk 
songs between courses! 


WE SAY that immigrants nowadays 
come only to exploit our country, 
because some of them go back after a few 
ears taking their savings with them. 
he real exploiters of our country's wealth 
are not the foreign laborers, but the 
capitalists who pay them wages. The 
laborer who returns home with his savings 
leaves us an equivalent in the products of 
labor, a day’s service rendered for every 
day’s wages. The capitalists take away 
our forests and watercourses and mineral 
treasures and give us watered stock in 
return. 

Of the class of aliens who do not come 
to make their homes here, but only to 
earn a few hundred dollars to invest in a 
farm or a cottage in their native village, 
a greater number than we imagine are 
brought over by industrial agents in 
violation of the contract labor law. 
And of those who return to Europe not 
all go back in order to spend their Ameri- 
can fortune. Some return to recover 
from ruin encountered at the hands of 
American land swindlers. Some go back 
to be buried beside their fathers, having 
lost their health in unsanitary American 
factories. And some are helped aboard 
on crutches, having lost a limb in a mine 
explosion that could have been prevented. 
When we watch the procession of cripples 


hobbling back to their native villages, it 
looks more as if America is exploiting 
Europe. 

Oh, that the American people would 
learn where their enemies lurk! Nort the 
immigrant is ruining our country, but 
the cheap politicians who try to make the 
immigrant the scapegoat for all the sins 
of untrammelled capitalism—these and 
their masters. Find me the agents who 
obstruct the movement for the abolition 
of child labor, and I will show you who 
it is that condemns able-bodied men to 
eat their hearts out in idleness; who brutal- 
izes our mothers, and tortures tender 
babies; who fills the morgues with the 
emaciated bodies of young girls, and the 
infrmaries with little white cots; who 
fastens the shame of illiteracy on our 
enlightened land, and causes American 
boys to grow up too ignorant to mark a 
ballot; who sucks the blood of the nation, 
fattens on its brains, and throws its heart 
to the wolves of the money market. 


THE stench of the slums is nothing to 
the stench of the child-labor iniquity. 
If the foreigners are taking the bread out 
of the mouth of the American working- 
man, it is by the maimed fingers of their 
fainting little ones. And if we want to 
know whether the immigrant parents are 
the promoters or the victims of the child- 
labor system, we turn to the cotton mills, 
where forty thousand native American 
children between seven and sixteen years 
of age toil between ten and twelve hours 
a day, while the fathers rot in the degra- 
dation of idleness. 7 

From all this does it follow that we 
should let down the bars and dispense 
with the guard at Ellis Island? Only in 
so far as the policy of restriction is based 
on the theory that the present immigra- 
tion is derived from the scum of humanity. 
But the immigrants may be desirable, and 
immigration undesirable. We sometimes 
have to deny ourselves to the most con- 

enial friends who knock at our door. 
The present discussion, however, does not 
seek to answer the question whether 
immigration is good for us, nor whether 
we have the moral right to regulate im- 
migration to suit our own needs. This 
paper is concerned only with the reputa- 
tion of the immigrant—and incidentally 
with the reputation of those who have 
sought to degrade him in our eyes. If 
statecraft bids us lock the gate, and our 
national code of ethics ratihes the order, 
lock it we must, but we need not call 
names through the keyhole. 

Mount guard in the name of the 
Republic, if the health of the Republic 
requires it, but let no such order be 1ssued 
until her statesmen and philosophers and 
patriots have consulted together. Above 
all, let the voice of prejudice be stilled, 
let not self-interest chew the cud of envy 
in full sight of the nation, and let no 
syllable of willful defamation mar the 
oracles of state. For those who are ex- 
cluded when our bars are down are exiles 
from Egypt, whose feet stumble in the 
desert of political and social slavery, 
whose hearts hunger for the bread of 
freedom. The ghost of the “Mayflower” 
pilots every immigrant ship, and Ellis 
Island is another name for Plymouth 


Rock. 


“Is Immigration Good for Us?” will be answered next month 
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William Wirt 
The man who has done this revolu- 
tionary thing in the schools of Gary 


Án Adventure in Education 
By ALBERT JAY NOCK 


Y should a child's school 

life be ever thought of as a 

distinct existence set off in 

a water-tight compartment 

away from his home life, social life, play 

life? Our own life is not lived on the block 

System. Our life is a blend of work, play, 

Observation, study, everything together. 
hy not a child's? 

hy should not a school include all 

possible opportunities and factors of edu- 

Cation, instead of only a special few? 

€ ourselves are being educated all day 

ong, here, there, and everywhere, by 

Whatever we get interested in, and a 
child is no different. 

"hy should school run only six hours 

a day? Our own life does not stop at half- 


past three each afternoon. We have 
still quite a number of hours that must 
be gotten through somehow or other after 
that, and so has a child. 

Why should school close three months 
in summer? We do not stop living in 
summer. Our life keeps going and we 
have to do something with it, and what- 
ever we do gives us some kind of education, 
good or bad. It is exactly the same with 
a child. 

Why should a child be compelled to 
study anything before he has any interest 
in it, or any motive for being interested? 
We never dream of doing such a thing 
ourselves. 

Why should a child be required to sit 
at a desk when he is not doing work that 


needs a desk? None of us would do that. 
A desk is only a tool, like a saw or ham- 
mer, and we only use a desk when we 
need it. Why shoul a child sit at a 
desk, except when he needs to use it? 
Why should children of certain ap- 
proximate ages and proficiencies be 
segregated in inelastic “grades”? Our 
own life is not graded by age or pro- 
ficiency. We mix with all kinds, young, 
middle-aged, old, wise, commonplace, 
stupid. Through these contacts we learn 
a great deal, and contribute a great deal 
to others. Children get and give exactly 
the same values from the same kind of con- 
tacts, because children are exactly like us. 
Why should a child be taught any- 
thing out of books that he can learn by 
25 
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direct experience? We ourselves always 
learn things better by seeing or doing 
them than by reading about them. 

In fact, why should school pretend to 
educate a child at all? The surest thing 
we all know is that the only kind of 


The most restfully noticeable thing about 
these schools is the absence of that high- 
tension "personal magnetism” in the 
teachers, which is usually regarded as a 
valuable asset to the profession. The 
teachers I saw were taking it very easy, 
talking very little, and surely I will not 


children), gardens of vegetables and 
flowers, playgrounds lighted at night. 


ball grounds, courts for tennis, squash. 
hand ball, basket ball, etc. In the 
buildings themselves are well-equipped 


gymnasia, swimming pools and showers. 
The building accommodates twice as 


education worth anything is the education 
hy not 


we give ourselves. 

let the school deal with chil- 
dren as life deals with us— 
not try to teach anything, but 
merely offer endless oppor- 
tunities and inducements for 
them to teach themselves? 


HESE questions are very 

simple. I cannot say 
that they are based on any- 
thing so pretentious as 
“child psychology,” but they 
fall in very well with the 
idea that children are merely 
human, and being human are 
amenable to the same influ- 
ences that affect us; that they 
respond to these influences 
precisely as we do. This idea 
also is very simple and easy 
to understand. 

First in our time to found 
a system of education on 
this idea was, as we would 
expect, Count Tolstoy. His 
schools, however, were a pri- 
vate enterprise of limited 
scope, conducted under difh- 
culties, and they only lasted 
long enough to prove the 
principle. The Government 
disliked them and broke 
them up. 

'The Ferrer schools are 
working on the same princi- 
ple, but they, too, are private 
and under many disadvan- 
tages. The only attempt I 
know of to carry this prin- 
ciple out on an adequate 
scale is made by the public 
school system of Gary, Indi- 
ana, under the superintend- 
ency of William Wirt. 

These schools run the year 
round. Children are not 
' obliged to attend all year, 
but they do. The schools 
are open all day, from 8 A. M. 
to IO P.M. Children need 
not be there all day, but 
usually they are. 

This need not seem strange. 
We ourselvesnaturally grav- 
itate wherever we find the 
completest and most con- 
genial opportunity for self- 
expression. It may be the 
office, the factory, the club, 
the saloon; whatever it is, 
we enjoy going there, and 
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DEAR MR. NOCK: 

I hope that I will not weary you with my numerous letters. 

I do not remember discussing with you the problems 
underlying our work. The population of the cities has always 
been replenished from the rural communities. The strongest 
men and women leave the country for the city, with the result 
that the country has only its weaker individuals to rear the 
next generation of people. Unfortunately the strongest men 
and women who come to the city are not able to give to the 
next generation as strong individuals as they are themselves. 
We must have a new type of municipal institution which will 
make the cities good places for the rearing of children and 
thus enable the strong men and women who are drawn there 
to reproduce themselves in as good or a better type for the 
next generation. 

We do not look upon our educational institutions in Gary 
as schools at all. The word school has been used to represent 
a certain limited type of activities so long that it is difficult 
to read any other meaning into the term. We call our school 
plants “‘opportunity centers, or houses." No teacher can 
educate the child. Every child must educate himself. All 
the community can do is to provide the opportunity for the 
child and adult to improve their conditions. This is a type of 
municipal institution that we have tried to establish in Gary: 
acenter where all sorts of opportunities for intellectual, social, 
and industrial improvements are offered for adults as well as 
children. 

The public playgrounds and recreation park people do not 
look upon the project of the public schools absorbing them 
with favor. The public libraries are making a great struggle 
to free themselves from the domination of the school. It is 
better all round to get all of these agencies at work in the com- 
munity united to construct a new institution to which they 
all contribute, rather than to have one institution absorb 
the others. 

This year we have sixty minutes each day for free appli- 
cation of all sorts of school activities. We have religious in- 
struction by the churches in the immediate neighborhood 
of the schools. The children who bring written requests from 
parents are excused during this sixty minutes of free appli- 
cation work to go to their respective churches for definite 
religious instruction under trained religious teachers provided 
by the church. Even though five or ten minutes be required 
to £o to the church and return from the church it gives forty 
to fifty minutes for the definite religious work. Just as in the 
School we are trying to provide opportunities for the im- 
mediate application of the things taught, so in connection 
with the religious teaching of the church we hope to provide 
immediate opportunities for the application of the social prin- 
ciples involved. On the playground and in the shop the child 
will have an opportunity of applying the neighborly principles 
and all of the so-called cardinal virtues that accompany re- 
ligious teaching. The difficulty with the church as well as 
the school in the modern city is to secure an automatic real 
application immediately to life. 

With best wishes, I am, 
Respectfully yours, 
WILLIAM WIRT 
Supt. of Schools. 
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many children as it will hold; 
that is, it has desk room or 
actual class-room space for 
only half the daily attend- 
ance. This is why the Gary 
system costs no more than 
any other,—in fact, rather 
less. All the plant (including 
outdoors) is in use all the 
time. One set of children 
being in the class- rooms, 
another is outdoors or in the 
pensum or the shops. 

his plan is merely a very 
simple application of ele- 
mentary efficiency-study. 
Next to our churches our 
school property is the poor- 
est investment we have, be- 
cause in whole or in part it 
is out of use so many hours 
each day that the overhead 
charges run up scandalously 
high. Gary gets every cent 
out of its taxpayers' invest- 
ment. The Emerson school. 
for instance, takes care of 
a trifle over two thousand 
children daily, without 
crowding, while under our 
usual system it could take 
care of only one thousand 
and forty. 

The school program is ar- 
ranged in such a way that 
one half the pupils have 
ninety minutes of school 
work in the regular subjects: 
English, history, mathemat- 
ics, etc., followed by ninety 
minutesof work in thespecial 
subjects, manual training, 
shop work, science, music, 
gymnasium and playground 
activities. The other half 
of the pupils have the same 
programin reverse order, the 
ninety minutes of special 
work preceding the ninety 
minutes of regular work. 

A pupil can take all regular 
studies and no special ones, 
half and half each, three 
quarters to one, or all 
special. Transition from one 
special study to another is 
made very easy,—that is, if 
the pupil tries painting a 
while and decides he would 
rather learn plumbing, he 
can easily change; or from 
plumbing to printing, print- 


always go there when we can. A child, 
being just like us, will do so too. In Gary 
the school happens to be the place where 
the child finds this opportunity; hence he 
always prefers to be there when he can 
be, because he is moved by the same im- 
pulse that would send us there if wejwere 
in his place. 


"THE Gary schools pretend only to offer 

all possible opportunities, inducements, 
and facilities for a child to educate himself. 
They do not pretend to teach much. 


be misunderstood when I say they seemed 
to have very little to do. I am thinking 
only by comparison with the wearing 
grind and drive of other schools where 
the teachers maintain themselves as the 
center of interest by trying to teach. 
There are several schools in Gary, and 
all are on the same system. The new 
Froebel school and the Emerson school 
are their best buildings. These have 
around them a very large acreage con- 
taining park space (the adult population 
of Gary uses the schools as freely as the 


ing to carpentry. Change from a special 
to an academic study is also easy. But 
change from a regular academic study to 
a T is purposely made more formal 
an 


difficult. 


HERE is no separate high school in 

Gary. Every grade from kindergarten 
up is in one building. This helps to break 
up the rigid and mechanical grouping of 
children in grades. The Gary schools 
are graded, nominally, but really the 
grades are very elastic. The schools care 
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more for the child's welfare than for the 
continuity of their own red tape. The 
year is divided into quarters, so that a 
child can be promoted at the end of any 
three months instead of being made to 
wait a year. Children are kept slipping 
up and down the grades in a very easy 
and informal fashion. 

If a child is dull in one subject and 
good in another he is not held back 
until he catches up with himself. He 
keeps on with whatever he is good at 
until he develops interest in other things. 
If he is three or four grades behind him- 
self in some subject—an eighth-grade 
pupil reciting fourth-grade arithmetic, 
for instance—no one is worried, no one 
drives him. If he has any ability in 
arithmetic, the system will find it and 
bring it out before he gets through. If he 
has none, there is no reason why he 
should study arithmetic at all. 

Next to a laboratory or some other 
workshop for advanced students you 
will find a primary room. All the doors 
are open, and as the younger thildren 
pass the laboratory they stop and look. 
Curiosity presently takes them in, the 
stand around and watch the older pupils 
at their experiments. Sometimes one 
may be requisitioned to help a little— 
to hold an instrument or fetch something 
that is needed. All such contacts de- 
velop interest and contain the possible 
chance seed of opportunity. Children 
of all ages go freely everywhere in the 
building and look at everything that 
is to be seen. 

Thus it is that the children at Gary not 
only teach themselves but also largely 
teach each other by this method of 
natural observation, which is fostered by 
throwing the children all in together. 
I saw some little girls of ten or twelve, for 
instance, engaged in clay modeling and 
basket weaving. Other little girls of half 
their age were watching them intently, 
occasionally helping in some small way 
and thus getting the "hang" of it. The 
teacher meanwhile neither criticized nor 
interfered but left them strictly alone. 


THEY use very few books at Gary. 

Elementary subjects are introduced 
largely by games; and these games, of 
which there is a very great variety used 
al through the school, are largely the 
invention, and wholly the manufacture, 
of the pupils themselves. I have no 
space to describe these devices or dwell 
on their great ingenuity. It is enough to 
say that from brin to end, every- 
thing that can be learned by observation 
and induction is so presented. The chil- 
dren use books—again, just as we ourselves 
use them—chiefly to illumine and interpret 
experience after having had it. 

-Again, nothing is taught as an isolated 
subject, but as related in a vital way to 
something else and primarily to life it- 
self. For example, the introduction to 
chemistry becomes very informal when 
it is related to the home table: to for- 
maldehyded milk, alum in the bread, 
beef put down under a preservative. 
Arithmetic changes complexion if you 
have to know a little of it in order to 
keep your own score in a game devised 
for the purpose. The relation of arith- 
metic to civics becomes interesting when 
the child is sent out to measure the cost 
of excavation for the school sewer and 
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figure it into the tax budget. I men- 
tioned to Mr. Wirt that these aspects 
of his system reminded me of Squeers. 
He replied naively that he had always 
thought Squeers’s method an extremely 
good one, the only trouble being that 
Squeers himself was not conscientious.* 

Particularly and persistently is it held 


*°Thisis the class in English spelling and philosophy, Nickleby, 
parlor window,” said the temporary head of the philosophical class. 


“Please, sir, he’s cleaning the back 


up before these children that whatever 
they do or want to do is inevitably re- 
lated to the cultural side of life. hen 
I went to Gary—this is a public con- 
fession offered in justice to Mr. Wirt—I 
expected to see a "vocational school” of 
purely instrumental knowledge, with per- 

aps a ghost or larva of formative knowl- 


” 


said Squeers ... “* Now then, where's the first boy?” 


“So he is, tobe sure,” rejoined Squeers. “We go upon the practical mode of teaching, Nickleby; the regular education 


system. C-l-e-a-n, clean, verb active, to make bright, scour. 


V -i- n-, win, d-e- r, der, winder, a casement. When the boy 


knows this eut of hook, he goes and does it. [ts the same principle as the use of the globes. Where's the second boy?" 
“Please, sir, he's weeding the garden,” replied a small voice. 


“To be sure,” said Squeers, by no means disconcerted, * 


‘so he is. 


B-o-t, bot, t-i-n, tin, n-e-v, ney, bottiney, noun 


substantive, a knowledge of plants. When he has learned that bottiney means a knowledge of plants, he goes and 


knows 'em. "That's our system, Nickleby.” 


— Nicholas Nickleby, Chapter VIH. 
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edge lurking in the background for the 
sake of appearances. I looked for a 
school that should be busily turning out 
“useful citizens" in the cant sense, but 
doing very little for the diffusion of 
sweetness and light; and in this I was 
wholly wrong and prejudiced. 


A BOY can become a carpenter or a 
plumber at Gary, a bridge engineer, 
a draftsman; he can learn to paint and 
plaster and forge and saw, and anything 
' else he likes. He learns to do it well. 
He will come out as good a carpenter or 
plumber as it is in him to become. But 
all the time he is in the Gary schools he 
will be subjected to the most ivgenious 
and insidious temptations to become a 
cultured plumber, a plumber with an ap- 
preciation of the moral and cultural 
values in life. Very few manage to hold 
out wholly against these temptations, 
and hence, strange as it seemed to me, 
the literary and artistic side of life at the 
Gary schools is as soundly developed as 
its vocational side; and this means a 
sounder and stronger development than 
I, at least, have been accustomed to see 
in schools under our usual system. 


AS TO the moral element in life, it is 
extremely difficult to communicate the 
impression made by the Gary schools, 
because their philosophy is so radically 
different from anything we have ever 
seen or believed in. This philosophy is 
one that is familiar to us only by name. 
Few of us have enough faith in it to 
practice it. It is called the Christian 
philosophy. 2 
The first principle of it is this: that 
human beings (including children) left 
wholly free to act and surrounded by 
free opportunity, will naturally do the 
right thing as far as they know how. 
This principle is in full force at the Gary 
schools. If anyone cares to know whether 
it is “practical” or not, I suggest that he 
o to Gary and see—not merely drop off 
etween trains, but go there and stay until 
his questioning mind is fully satisfied. 
There seemed to me to be an utter 
absence of discipline. I could not 
see the evidence of repression or com- 
pulsion anywhere. The teachers were 
relaxed, confident, almost casual in their 
manner. The children were their own 
timekeepers. There were no monitors. 
If a child wanted supplies of any kind, he 
went (without asking) to where they were 
kept and helped himself. When through, 
he carried back the surplus and put it 
away. Children came and went freely 
everywhere in the building or on the 
premises. Everything was open. I was 
struck with the lack of self-consciousness 
in the children. Even in the class-rooms 
no one noticed a visitor present; their 
manner was natural, busy, and pleasant, 
as far from diffidence as fn impudence. 
Such was my observation. It seemed 
to me that all this was so because, being 
left wholly free in the midst of practically 
unlimited opportunity, it was their nat- 
ural instinct to be good, kindly, and 
industrious. Therefore, "discipline" wasa 
superfluity. 


R. WIRT boreout this view. By way 
of illustration he gave me several an- 
ecdotes. Among others, showing the self- 
regulating power of his system, he told 


me that when a family moved in from 
outside and learned that school began at 
8 a. M. they usually rang him up in great 
dismay to tell him that they could never 
in the world get their boy started so 
early. 

“All right, he needn't come till later.” 

* Well, when shall I send him?" 

"Can you get him ready by half-past 
nine?" 

“Oh, yes, easily." 

“Very well, then, half-past nine will do 
nicely.’ 

Next day the boy comes at half-past 
nine and next day and perhaps the next. 
But by that time he has found out what 
he missed by not being there earlier, and 
at eight o’clock on the fourth morning he 
is sitting on the school steps waiting for 
action. The children not only do most 


of the managing in school, but also at: 


home. 


HERE is an anecdote that is a parable. 
I said the children kept theirown time, 
but I noticed that pupils in some business 
and trade classes punched a clock. I 
asked how that was. 

Mr. Wirt's expression saddened a 
trifle. "We thought we'd better get 
them used to it," he said. “Heretofore 
when our young people went out into 
offices and shops it was hard for them to 
bring themselves to punching a clock. 
They rather resented it, you know. So 
now we keep one here and tell them why. 

“Most factories check up their help 
that way,” he went on, “they say they 
have to and I suppose they know. I 
think Golden Rule Jones’s way was the 
best—that’s the way we do here, and we 
have no trouble.” 

So here again I found myself face to 
face with the undying spirit of the most 
remarkable man, it seems to me, that 
this country has ever developed—Samuel 


M. Jones! 
EVERY teacher in Gary is a special 


teacher with a special subject. The 
grade teacher, teaching all subjects in 
the grade, is done away with. So is that 
curious anomaly called the “supervising” 
teacher, who stalks about from room to 
room in the ordinary school undertaking 
to teach the teachers how to teach. The 
Gary teachers, furthermore, all get the 
same rate of pay. 

I had heard teachers in other cities 
refer to the Gary teachers as scabs—on 
account of the all-day and all-year 
feature. Mr. Wirt told me, however, 
that matters were managed so that his 
teachers worked but little longer hours 
than others elsewhere, and that the de- 
creased strain and other considerations 
turned the balance in their favor. I 
asked him if they were pretty well satisfied 
as a rule. 

“Well, they don't leave us," he said. 
“They have good offers. Sometimes 
they are offered more money, sometimes 
a chance to go back to their home town. 
But they seldom go." 

And that, after all, is a good test. 

The shops at the Gary schools are all 
practical. A boy learns cabinet-making, 
not as an exercise, but because the school 
needs desks. He learns draftsmanship 
under the immediate incentive of knowing 
that a real job of structural iron work 
depends on his blue prints. He learns 


plumbing because the new Froebel school 
1s waiting to be piped. He learns printing 
because somebody has sent in a job order, 
and will pay for it when it is done. He 
learns to fire boilers because the school 
dynamos have to be kept running. He 
studies the practical chemistry of combus- 
tion because he wants to keep his coal bill 
as low as the man on the other shift. None 
of his work is play-work. He can always see 
the end of it, and the end is always real, 
responsible, serious. There is the trouble 
with the ordinary manual training in 
schools; it is not serious, not related to 
actual life. The child knows this. None 
of us ever takes a job seriously unless it 
is a serious job, und neither will he. 


I MUST be remembered that these 

results have been produced in a city of 
foreigners—that is, a city of poor work- 
ingmen who came here from other coun- 
tries. I do not myself understand why 
this should be anything of a point to 
raise, because, as I have frequently con- 
fessed in these pages, I do not know what 
a “foreigner” is, in the sense of his being 
any different from anybody else. But a 
great many people seem to know, so 
probably to them the point has value and 
therefore I mention it. 

Gary, the city that the Steel Trust 
built to order, is almost wholly colo- 
nized by foreigners of all kinds. On 
an hour's notice the Gary police will fur- 
nish you an interpreter for any language 
spoken in the civilized or semicivilized 
world. And it is the children of these 
foreigners who populate the Gary schools. 

It would be very good for our provincial 
and insular ideas of foreigners—that 
they won't wash, enjoy illiteracy, practice 
assassination as a pastime and are radi- 
cally dishonest—if we could all make a 
pilgrimage to the Gary schools. 

Reporters who have been before me 
in writing up the Gary_schools have 
unanimously urged that what we call for 
short “The Gary System,” should be put 
in everywhere. It costs no more, is of 
tenfold efficiency, and is based on good 
sense; therefore let us all have it at once. 

Many mechanical features of the Gary 
schools—1 have mentioned a number of 
them—can be adopted to advantage, 
unquestionably, anywhere. But the re- 
markable success of the Gary schools 
comes from the fact that all these 
mechanical features depend upon a spirit, 
a philosophy, a moving faith behind them; 
and this, unfortunately, is something that 
is only broadly communicable. 


COUNT TOLSTOY could take hold of 
any schools, anywhere, and show the 
same results that we now see in Gary. So 
could Samuel M. Jones. Then we would 
be all talking about the Tolstoy system 
or the Jones system; and I fear our minds 
would be caught chiefly by its mechanics, 
the ingenuities and innovations in its 
methods, or at best by its rationale, its 
worldly wisdom. 

What we now call the Gary System is 
merely the special way that William Wirt 
has found suitable for the expression of 
his own spiritual life. 

And surely there must be other Wil- 
liam Wirts in the country. Let them 
come forward. ‘They are needed. And 
when they come, let us see to it that 
they have a free hand. 


BOUT the time that Jock McChes- 
ney began to carry a yellow 
walking-stick down to work each 


morning his mother noticed a 
growing tendency on his part to patron- 
1ze her. Now Mrs. Emma McChesney, 
successful, capable business woman that 
she was, could afford to regard her young 
son's attitude with a quiet and deep 
amusement. In twelve years Emma 
McChesney had risen from the humble 
position of stenographer in the office of 
the T. A. Buck Featherloom Petticoat 
Company to the secretaryship of the firm. 
So when her young son, backed by the 
profound business knowledge gained in 
his one year with the Berg, Shriner 
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Advertising Company, hinted gently that 
her methods and training were archaic, 
ineffectual, and lacking in those twin 
condiments known to the twentieth 
century as pep and ginger, she would 
listen, eyebrows raised, lower lip caught 
between her teeth—a trick which gives a 
distorted expression to the features, cal- 
culated to hide any lurking tendency to 
grin. Besides, though Emma McChesney 
was forty she looked thirty-two (as 
business women do), and knew it. Her 
hard-working life had brought her in 
contact with people, and things, and 
events, and Bad kent her young. 

“Thank fortune!" Mrs. McChesney 
often said, "that I wasn’t cursed with a 


life of ease. These massage-at-ten- 
fitting-at-eleven-bridge-at-one women 
always look such hags at thirty-five.” 


But repetition will ruin the rarest of 
jokes. As the weeks went on and 
ock’s attitude persisted, the twinkle in 

mma McChesney’s eye died. The glow 
of growing resentment began to burn in 
its place. Now and then there crept into 
her eyes a little look of doubt and bewil- 
derment. You sometimes see that same 
little shocked, dazed expression in the 
eyes of a woman whose husband has just 
said, "Isn't that hat too young for you?” 

Then, one evening, Emma McChesney’s 
resentment flared into open revolt. She 
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had announced that she intended to rise 
half an hour earlier each morning in order 
that she might walk a brisk mile or so on 
her way down-town, before taking the 
subway. 

“But won't it tire you too much, 
Mother?" Jock had asked with madden- 
ingly tender solicitude. 

His mother's color heightened. Her 
blue eyes glowed dark. 

“Look here, Jock! Will you kindly 
stop this lean-on-me-grandma stuff! To 
hear you talk one would think I was read 
for a wheel chair and gray woolen bed: 
room slippers.” 

“Why, I didn’t mean—I only thought 
that perhaps overexertion in a woman of 
your— That is, you need your energy 
for—" 

“Don’t wallow around in it," snapped 
Emma McChesney. "You'll only sink 
in deeper in your efforts to crawl out. 
merely want to warn you that if you 
persist in this pose of tender solicitude 
for your doddering old mother, [’ll—I’ll 
present you with a stepfather a year 
younger than you. Don’t laugh. Per- 
haps you think I couldn't do it.” 
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“Good lord, Mother! of course you 
don't mean it, but—" 

"Mean it! Cleverer women than I 
have been driven by their children to 
marrying bell-boys in self-defense. I 
warn you!" 

That stopped it—for a while. Jock 
ceased to bestow upon his mother judi- 
cious advice from the vast storehouse of 
his own experience. He refrained from 
breaking out with elaborate advertising 
schemes whereby the ^ Buck 
Featherloom Petticoat Company might 
grind every other skirt concern to dust. 
He gave only a startled look when his 
mother mischievously suggested rasp- 
berry as the color for her new autumn 
suit. Then, quite suddenly, Circumstance 
caught Emma McChesney in the meshes 
and, before she had fought her way free, 
wrought trouble and change upon her. 


OCK McCHESNEY was seated in the 
window of his mother's office at noon 
of a brilliant autumn day. A little im- 
patient frown was forming between his 
eves. He wanted his luncheon. He had 
called around expressly to take his mother 
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out to luncheon—always a festive occa- 
sion when taken together. But Mrs. 
McChesney, seated at her desk, was bent 
absorbedly over a sheet of paper whereon 
she was adding up two columns of figures 
at a time—a trick on which she rather 
parle herself. She was counting aloud, 
er mind leaping agilely, thus: 

“Eleven, twenty-nine, forty-three, 
sixty, sixty-nine—” Her pencil came 
down on the desk with a thwack. “SIXTY- 
NINE!” she repeated, in capital letters. 
She turned around to face Jock. “ Sixty- 
nine!” Her voice bristled with indigna- 
tion. “Now what do you think of that!” 

“T think you'd better make it an even 
seventy, whatever it is you're counting 
up, and come on out to lunch. I've an 
appointment at two-fifteen, you know." 

"Lunch!"—she waved the paper in 
the air—‘‘with this outrage on my mind! 
Nectar would curdle in my system.” 

Jock rose and strolled lazily over to 
the desk. “What is it?” He glanced 
“Sixty-nine 


idly at the sheet of paper. 
what?" > 

Mrs. McChesney pressed a buzzer at 
the side of her desk. ‘Sixty-nine dollars, 
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that’s what! Representing two days’ 
expenses in the six weeks’ missionary 
trip that Fat Ed Meyers just made for 
us. And in Iowa, too." 

“When you gave that fellow the job,” 
began Jock hotly, “I told you, and Buck 
told you, that—" 

Mrs. McChesney interrupted wearily. 
“Yes, I know. You'll never have a 
grander chance to say ‘I told you so I 
hired him because he was out of a job 
and we needed a man who knew the 
Middle-Western trade, and then because 
—well, r fellow, he begged so and 
promised to keep straight. As though I 
oughtn’t to know that a pinochle-and- 
poker traveling man can never be any- 
thing but a pinochle-and-poker traveling 
man— 

‘The office door opened as there 
appeared in answer to the buzzer a very 
alert, very smiling, and very tidy office 
girl. Emma McChesney had tried office 
boys, and found them wanting. 

“Tell Mr. Meyers I want to see him.” 

“ Just going out to lunch,"—she turned 
like a race horse trembling to be off,— 
"putting on his overcoat in the front 
office. Shall I—” 

“Catch him.” 

“Listen here," began Jock uncomfort- 
ably; “if you're going to ‘call’ him perhaps 
I'd better vanish.” 

“To save Ed Meyers's tender feelings! 
You don’t know him. Fat Ed Meyers 
could be courtmartialed, tried, convicted, 
and publicly disgraced, with his epaulets 
torn off, and his sword broken, and likely 
as not he’d stoop down, pick up a splinter 
of steel to use as a toothpick, and Castle- 
walk down the aisle to the tune with 
which they were drumming him out of 
the regiment. Stay right here. Meyers’s 
explanation ought to be at least amusing, 
if not educating." 


N THE corridor outside could be heard 

someone blithely humming in the 
throaty tenor of the fat man. The hum- 
ming ceased with a last high note as the 
door opened and there entered Fat Ed 
Meyers, rosy, cherubic, smiling, his huge 
frame looming mountainous in the rip- 
pling folds of a loose-hung London plaid 
topcoat. 

“*Greetings!”’ boomed this cheery vision, 
raising one hand, palm outward, in mystic 
salute. He beamed upon the frowning 
Jock. "How's the infant prodigy?” The 
fact that Jock’s frown deepened to a 
scowl ruffled him not at all. ‘And what,” 
went on he, crossing his feet and leaning 
negligently against Mrs. McChesney’s 
desk, "and what can I do for thee, fair 
lady?” 

* For me?" said Emma McChesney, 
looking up at him through narrowed 
eyelids. "I'll tell you what. You can 
explain to me, in what they call a few 
well-chosen words, just how you, or any 
other living creature, could manage to 
turn in an expense account like that on a 
six-weeks' missionary trip through the 
Middle West." 

“ Dear lady,"—in the bland tones that 
one uses to an unreasonable child, —‘‘ you 
will need no explanation if you will just 
remember to lay the stress on the word 
missionary. I went forth through the 
Middle West to spread the light among 
the benighted skirt trade. This wasn't a 
selling trip, dear lady. It was a buying 


expedition. And I had to buy, didn’t I? 
all the way from Michigan to Indiana.” 

He smiled down at her, calm, self- 
assured, impudent. A little flush grew 
in Emma McChesney’s cheeks. 

“Tve always said,” she began, crisply, 
* that one could pretty well judge a man's 
character, temperament, morals, and 
physical make-up by just glancing at his 
expense account. The trouble with you 
is that you haven't learned the art of 
spending money wisely. It isn't always 
the man with the largest expense sheet 
that gets the most business. And it isn't 
the man who leaves the greatest number 
of circles on the table top in his hotel 
room, either." She paused a moment. 
Ed Meyers's smile had lost some of its 


heartiness. “Mr. Buck's out of town, as 
you know. Hell be back next week. 
e wasn't in favor of —" 


“Now Mrs. McChesney,” interrupted 
Ed Meyers nervously, “you know there's 
always one live one in every firm, just 
like there's always one star in every 
family. You're the—” 

“Tm the one who wants to know how 
you could spend sixty-nine dollars for 
two days’ incidentals in Iowa. Iowa! 
Why, look here, Ed Meyers, I made Iowa 
for ten years when I was on the road. 
You know that. And you know, and I 
know, that in order to spend sixty-nine 
dollars for incidentals in two days in Iowa 
you have to call out the militia.” 

“Not when you're trying to win the 
love of every skirt buyer from Sioux City 
to Des Moines." 

Emma McChesney rose impatiently. 
“Oh, that's nonsense! You don't need to 
do that these days. Those are old- 
pationed methods. They’re out of date. 
w “he ERE 

At that a little sound came from Jock. 
Emma heard it, glanced at him, turned 
aay again in confusion. 

“T was foolish enough in the first place 
to give you this job for old times’ sake,” 
she continued hurriedly. 

Fat Ed Meyers's face drooped dolefully. 
He cocked his round head on one side 
fatuously. ‘For old times’ sake," he 
repent with tremulous pathos, and 
heaved a gusty sigh. 

“Which goes to show that I need a 
guardian,” finished Emma McChesney 
cruelly. “The only old times that I can 
remember are when I was selling Feather- 
looms, and you were out for the Sans-Silk 
Skirt Company, both covering the same 
territory, and both running a year-around 
race to see which could beat the otber at 
his own game. The only difference was 
that I always played fair, while you 
played low-down whenever you had a 
chance." 

“Now, my dear Mrs. McChesney—” 

“That'll be all," said Emma McChes- 
ney, as one whose patience is fast slipping 
away. “Mr. Buck will see you next week." 
Then, turning to her son as the door 
closed on the drooping figure of the erst- 
while buoyant Meyers, "Where'll we 
lunch, Jock?” 

“Mother,” Jock broke out hotly, “why 
in the name of all that’s foolish do you 
persist in using the methods of Methuse- 
lah! People don’t sell goods any more by 
sending out fat old ex-traveling men to 
jollv up the trade." 

“Jock,” repeated Emma McChesney 
slowly, "where—shall—we—lunch?" 


It was a grim little meal, eaten al- 
most in silence. Emma McChesney had 
made it a rule to use luncheon time as a 
recess. She played mental tag and hop- 
scotch, so that, returning to her office 
refreshed in mind and body, she could 
attack the afternoon's work with new 
vigor. And never did she talk or think 
business. 


O-DAY she ate her luncheon with a 

forced appetite, glanced about with a 
listlessness far removed from her usual 
alert interest, and followed Jock’s at- 
tempts at conversation with a polite 
effort that was more insulting than 
downright inattention. 

“Dessert, Mother?” Jock had to say 
it twice before she heard. 

“What? Oh, no—I think not.” 

The waiter hesitated, coughed dis- 
creetly, lifted his eyebrows insinuatingly. 
“The French pastry’s particularly nice 
to-day, madam. If you'd care to try 
something? Éclair, madam—peach tart 
—mocha tart—caramel—” 

Emma McChesney smiled. “It docs 
sound tempting.” She glanced at Jock. 
“And we're wearing our gowns so floppy 
this year that it makes no difference 
whether one's fat or not.” She turned to 
the waiter. “I never can tell till I see 
them. Bring your pastry tray, will you?" 

Jock McChesney’s finger and thumb 
came together with a snap. He leaned 
across the table toward his mother, eyes 
glowing, lips parted and eager. “There! 
you've proved my point." 

“Point?” 

“About advertising. No, don’t stop 
me. Don’t you see that what applies to 
pastry applies to petticoats? You didn’t 
think of French pastry until he suggested 
it to you—advertised it, really. And then 
you wanted a picture of them. You 
wanted to know what they looked like 
before buying. That’s all there is to 
advertising. Felling people about a thing, 
making ’em want it, and showing ’em 
how it will look when they have it. 
Get me?" 

Emma McChesney was gazing at Jock 
with a curious, fascinated stare. It was 
a blank little look, such as we sometimes 
wear when the mind is working furiously. 
If the insinuating waiter, presenting the 
laden tray for her inspection, was startled 
by the rapt expression which she turned 
upon the cunningly wrought wares, he 
was too much a waiter to show it. ` 

A pause. “That one," said Mrs. 
McChesney, pointing to the least ornate. 
She ate it, down to the last crumb, in a 
silence that was pregnant with portent. 
She put down her fork and sat back. 

“ Jock, you win. I—lI suppose I have 
fallen out of step. Perhaps Pe been too 
busy watching my own feet. T. A. will 
be back next week. Could your office 
have an advertising plan roughly sketched 
by that time?” 

“Could they!" His tone was exultant. 
“Watch 'em! Hupp’s been crazy to make 
Featherlooms famous." 

“But look here, son. I want a hand 
in that copy. I know Featherlooms 
better than your Sam Hupp will ever—” 

Jock shook his head. “They won't 
stand for that, Mother. It never works. 
The manufacturer always thinks he can 
write magic stuff because he knows his 
own product. But he never can, You 
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see, he knows too much. "That's it. No 
perspective." 
"We'll see," said. Emma McChesney 


curtly. 


So IT was that ten days later the first 
important conference in the interests 
of the Featherloom Petticoat Company's 
advertising campaign was called. But in 
those ten days of hurried preparation a 
little silent tragedy had come about. For 
the first time in her brave, sunny life Emma 
McChesney had lost faith in herself. 
And with such malicious humor does Fate 
work her will that she chose Sam Hupp's 
new dictagraph as the instrument with 
which to prick the bubble of Mrs. Mc- 
Chesney’s self-confidence. 

Sam Hupp, one of the copy-writing 
marvels of the Berg, Shriner firm, had a 
trick of forgetting to shut off certain 
necessary currents when he paused in his 
dictation to throw in conversational asides. 
The old and experienced stenographers 
had learned to look out for that, and to 
eliminate from their typewritten letters 
, certain irrelevant and sometimes irrever- 
ent asides which Sam Hupp evidently had 
addressed to his pipe, or the office boy, 
and not intended for the tube of the all- 
devouring dictagraph. 

'There was a new and nervous little 
stenographer in the outer office, and she 
had not been warned of this. 

* We think very highly of the plan you 
suggest," Sam Hupp had said into the 
dictagraph's mouthpiece. ‘In fact, in 
one of your valuable copy suggestions 

ou— 
: Without changing his tone he glanced 
over his shoulder at his colleague, Hopr 
who was listening and approving. 

**, . . Let the old girl think the idea is 
herown. She'svirtually the head of that 
concern, and they've spoiled her. Suc- 
cessful, and used to being kowtowed to. 
Doesn't know her notions of copy are ten 
years behind the advertising game—" 

And went on with his letter again. 
After which he left the office to play golf. 
And the little blond numskull in the 
outer office dutifully took down what the 
instrument had to say, word for word, 
marked it, “Dictated, but not read," 
signed neat initials, and with a sigh went 
on with the rest of her sheaf of letters. 

Emma McChesney read the letter next 
morning. She read it down to the end, 
and then again. The two readings were 
punctuated with a little gasp, such as we 
give when an icy douche is suddenly 
turned upon us. And that was all. 

A WEEK later an intent little group 

formed a ragged circle about the big 
table in the private office of Bartholomew 
Berg, head of the Berg, Shriner Ad- 
vertising Company.  Bartholomew Berg 
himself, massive, watchful, taciturn, man- 
aging to give an impression ot power by 
his very silence, sat at one side of the long 
table. Just across from him a sleek- 
haired stenographer bent over her note- 
book, jotting down every word, that the 
conference might make business history. 
Hopper, at one end of the room, studied 
his shoe heel intently. He was unbe- 
lievably boyish-looking to command the 
fabulous salary reported to be his. 
Advertising men, mentioning his name, 
pulled a figurative forelock as they did 
so. Near Mrs. McChesney sat Sam 


Hupp, he of the light- 
ning brain and the 
sure-fire copy. Emma 
McChesney, strangely si- 
lent, kept her eyes in- 
tent on the faces of. the 
others. T. A. Buck, 
interested, enthusiastic, 
but somewhat uncertain, 
glanced now and then 
at his silent. business 
partner, found no satis- 
faction in her set face, 
and glanced away again. 
Grace Galt, amazingly 
young and pretty to have 
won a place for herselfin 
that conference of busi- 
ness people, smiled in 
secret at Jock McChes- 
ney’s evident struggle to 
conceal his elation at be- 
ing present at this, his 
first staff meeting. 

The conference had 
lasted one hour now. In 
that time Featherloom 
petticoats had been 
pekea to pieces, bit by 

it, from hem to waist- 
band. Nothing had been 
left untouched. Every 
angle had come under 
the keen vision of the 
advertising experts—the 
comfort of the garment, 
its durability, style, 
cheapness, and service. 
Which to emphasize? 

“H—m, novelty cam- 
paign, in my opinion," 
said Hopper, breaking 
one of his long silences. 
"There's nothing new in 
petticoats themselves, 
you know. You've got 
to give 'em a new angle." 

“Yep,” agreed Hupp. 
“Start out with a feature 
skirt. Might illustrate 
with one of those freak 
drawings they’re crazy 
about now—slinky fig- 
ure, you know, hollow- 
chested, one foot trailing, 
and all that. They’re 
crazy, but they do at- 
tract attention, no doubt 
of that.” 

Bartholomew Berg 
turned his head slowly. 
“What’s your opinion, 
ney?” he asked. 

"I—Im afraid I haven't any," said 
Emma McChesney listlessly. T. 
Buck stared at her in dismay and amaze- 
ment. 

“How about you, Mr. Buck?” 

“Why—I—er—of course this advertis- 
ing game's new to me. I’m really leav- 
ing it in your hands. I thought that 
Mrs. McChesney's idea was to make a 
point or the fact that these petticoats 
were not freak petticoats, but skirts for 
the everyday women. She gave me what 
I thought was a splendid argument a 
week ago." He turned to der help- 


lessly. 
Mrs. McChesney sat silent. 
Bartholomew Berg leaned forward a 
little and smiled one of his rare smiles. 
" Won't you tell us, Mrs. McChesney? 


Mrs. McChes- 
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“Greetings! boomed this cheery vision. He 


to a scowl ruffled him not 


We'd all like to hear what you have to 
say about it.” 


MBS: McCHESNEY looked down at 
her hands. Then she looked up, and 
addressed what she had to say straight 
to Bartholomew Berg. 

“I—simply didn't want to interfere in 
this business. I know nothing about it, 
really. Of course, I do know Featherloom 
petticoats. I know all about them. It 
seemed to me that just because the 
newspapers and magazines were full of 
pictures showing spectacular creatures in 
impossible attitudes wearing tango tea 
skirts, we are apt to forget that those 
types form only a thin upper crust, and 
that down beneath there are millions and 
millions of regular, everyday women 
doing regular everyday things in regular 
everyday clothes. Women who wash on 


*Dictated But Not Read," by Edna Ferber 
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beamed upon the frowning Jock. ''How's the infant prodigy?” The fact that Jock’s frown deepened 


at all. 


Monday, and iron on Tuesday, and bake 
one-egg cakes, and who have to hurry 
home to get supper when they go down- 
town in the afternoon. They're the kind 
who go to market every morning, and 
take the baby along in the go-cart, and 
they're not wearing crépe de chine tango 
petticoats to do it in, either. They're 
wearing skirts with a drawstring in the 
back, and a label in band, guaranteed to 
last one year. Those are the people I'd 
like to reach, and hold." 

*H'm!" said Hopper, from his corner, 
cryptically. 

artholomew Berg looked at Emma 

McChesney admiringly. “Sounds reason- 
able and logical," he said. 

Sam Hupp sat up with a jerk. 

“It does sound reasonable," he said 
briskly. “But it isn't. Pardon me, 
won't you, Mrs. McChesney?—But you 


“And what can I do for thee, fair lady?” 


must realize that this is an extravagant 
age. The very workingmen's wives have 
caught the spending fever. The time is 
past when you can attract people to your 
goods with the promise of durability and 
wear. They don't expect goods to wear. 
They’d resent it if they did. They get 
tired of an article before it's worn out. 
They're looking for novelties. They’d 
rather get two months’ wear out of a 
skirt that’s slashed a new way, than a 
year’s wear out of one that looks like the 
sort that mother used to make.” 

Mrs. McChesney, her cheeks very pink, 
her eyes very bright, subsided into silence. 
In silence she sat throughout the rest of 
the conference. In silence she descended 
in the elevator with T. A. Buck, and in 
silence she stepped into his waiting car. 

T. A. Buck eyed her worriedly. 
“Well?” he said. Then, as Mrs. Mc- 


Chesney shrugged noncommittal shoul- 
ders, '' Tell me, how do you feel about it?” 

Emma McChesney turned to face him, 
breathing rather quickly. 

“The last time I felt as I do just now 
was when Jock was a baby. He took 
sick, and the doctors were puzzled. They 
thought it might be something wrong 
with his spine. They had a consultation 
—five of them—with the poor little chap 
on the bed, naked. They wouldn’t let 
me in, so I listened in the hallway, 
pressed against the door with my face to 
the crack. They prodded him, and 
poked him, and worked his little legs and 
arms, and every time he cried I prayed, 
and wept, and clawed the door with my 
fingers, and called them beasts and 
torturers and begged them to let me in, 
though I wasn't conscious that I was 
doing those things—at the time. I didn't 
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know what they were doing to him, 
though they said it was all for his good, 
and they were only trying to help him. 
But I only knew that I wanted to rush 
in, and grab him up in my arms, and 
run away with him—run, and run, and 
run. 

She stopped, lips trembling, eyes 
suspiciously bright. 

“And that’s the way I felt in there— 
this afternoon." 

T. A. Buck reached up and patted her 
shoulder. “Don’t, old girl! It's going 
to work out splendidly, I’m sure. After 
all, those chaps do know best." 

“They may know best, but they don't 
know Featherlooms,” retorted Emma 
McChesney. 

“True. But perhaps what Jock said 
when he walked with us to the elevator 
was pretty nearly right. You know 
he said we were criticizing their copy 
the way a plumber would criticize the 
Parthenon—so busy finding fault with 
the lack of drains that we failed to see 
the beauty of the architecture.” 

“T. A," said Emma McChesney 
solemnly, “T. A., we're getting old." 

“Old!—You? I? Ha!" 

“You may ‘Ha!’ all you like. But do 
vou know what they thought of us in 
there? They thought we were a couple 
of fogies, and they humored us, that's 
what they did. I'll tell you, T. A., when 
the time comes for me to give Jock up 
to some little pink-faced girl I'll do it, 
and smile if it kills me. But to hand my 
Featherlooms over to a lot of cold-blooded 
experts who—well—" she paused, biting 
her lip. 

“We'll see, Emma; we'll see.” 

And they did see. The Featherloom 
petticoat campaign was launched with 
a great splash. It sailed serenely into 
the sea of national business. Then sud- 
denly something seemed to go wrong 


In The 


with its engines. It began to wobble and 
showed a decided list to port. Jock, who 
at the beginning was so puffed with pride 
that his gold fountain pen threatened to 
burst the confines of his very modishly 
tight vest, lost two degrees of pompous- 
ness a day, and his attitude toward his 
unreproachful mother was almost humble. 

A dozen times a week T. A. Buck 
would stroll casually into Mrs. Mc- 
Chesney’s office. “Think it's going to 
take hold?" he would ask. “Our men 
say the dealers have laid in, but the 
public doesn't seem to be tearing itself 
limb from limb to get to our, stuff.” 

Emma McChesney would smile, and 
shrug noncommittal shoulders. 


WH EN it became very painfully appar- 
ent that it wasn’t “taking hold,” T. A. 
Buck, after asking the same question, 
now worn and frayed with asking, broke 
out, crossly: 

“Well, really, I don't mind the shrug, 
but I do wish you wouldn't smile. After 
all, vou know, this campaign is costing 
us money—real money, and large chunks 
of it. It's very evident that we shouldn't 
have tried to make a national campaign 
of this thing." 

Whereupon Mrs. McChesney’s smile 
grew into a laugh. "Forgive me, T. A., 
I’m not laughing at you. I'm laughing 
because—well, I can't tell you why. 
It's a woman's reason, and you wouldn't 
think it a reason at all. For that matter, 
I suppose it isn't, but— Anyway, I've 
got something to tell you. The fault of 
this campaign has been the copy. It 
was perfectly good advertising, but it left 
the public cold. When they read those 
ads they might have been impressed with 
the charm of the garment, but it didn't 
fill their breasts with any wild longing to 
possess one. It didn't make the women 
feel unhappy until they had one of those 


skirts hanging on the third hook in their 
closet. The only kind of advertising that 
is advertising is the kind that makes the 
reader say, ' I'll have one of those’.” 

T. A. Buck threw out helpless hands. 
“What are we going to do about it?” 

"Do? I’ve already done it.” 

“Done what?” 

“Written the kind of copy that I think 
Featherlooms ought to have. I just took 
my knowledge of Featherlooms, plu: 
what I knew about human nature, sprin- 
kled in a handful of good humor ani 
sincerity, and they're going to feed it 
to the public. It's the same recipe that 
I used to use in selling Featherlooms on 
the road. It used to go by word of 
mouth. I don't see why it shouldn't go 
on paper. [t isn't classic advertising. 
It isn't scientific. It isn't even what 
they call psychological, I suppose. But 
it's human. And it's going to reach that 
great, big, solid, safe, spot-cash mass 
known as the lower classes. Of course 
this copy of mine may be wrong. It may 
not go, after all, but—” 

But it did go. It didn't go with a rush. 
or a bang. fe went slowly, surely, hand 
over hand, but it went, and it kept on 
going. And watching it climb and take 
hold there came back to Emma McChes- 
neve eye the old sparkle, to her step the 
old buoyancy, to her voice the old 
delightful ring. And now, when T. A. 
Buck strolled into her office of a morning, 
with his, “It’s taking hold, Mrs. Mack,” 
she would dimple like a girl as she 
laughed back at him— 

“With a grip that won’t let go.” 

“It looks very much as though we 
were going to be millionaires in our old 
age, you and 1?" went on Buck. 

Emma McChesney opened her eyes 
wide. 

“Old!” she mocked, “Old!—You? l 
Ha!” 


Metropolitan Museum 


By CLAIRE WALLACE FLYNN 


Grips us as through a sudden flaming mist, 


3 T THE long corridor where Rodin’s art 


Behold beneath each marble breast a heart, 

See how he's set a pulse within each pallid wrist! 

But, oh, why these, when in my soul I seek 
Your palm against my cheek! 


Then to the room where harpsichord and lute 
And dulcimer dream quiet in their sleep 

Of vanished fingers and of strings gone mute! : 
O Love, what songs were sung, what hearts were made to leap 


So long ago! 


But now your gentle voice 


Makes all my life rejoice! 


And proud and sweet the painted ladies keep 


"Their vigil from their many gilded frames, 


With eves so warm, so brooding and so deep! 
Time lost to look on these, who live but in their names, 

When I may put my head upon your breast, 
And lying there find rest! 


Á Substitute for Nellie 


By CLARENCE BUDINGTON KELLAND 
Illustrations by HENRY J. SOULEN 


ORWOOD emerged from the 
rear door of his house wagging 
his head disgustedly from one 
side to the other. The reason 
for this was a stiff white collar. His nose 
was wrinkled and the corners of his 
mouth turned down in an expression at 
once of revolt and mortification. Cau- 
tiously he inserted a finger between neck 
and collar in an endeavor to tug the band 


of servitude into a more comfortable posi- 
tion. He sighed and kicked at the railing. 

The door opened behind him and his 
mother appeared. 

“Norwood Bolles, you hurry right 
along," she said severely, “or you'll be 
late. And don't come home with a hole 
in the knees of those new stockings." 

New stockings! Besides them there 
was a clean, crinkly, white waist, also 


carefully brushed black pants, and, 
worst of all, shined shoes—shoes that 
fifteen minutes of enforced labor had 
made fairly to glitter. Even the heels 
were blackened. 

Norwood said something under his 
breath, but as his mother emerged farther 
he deemed it best to leap down the steps 
and run out of the yard. 

Ordinarily he would have cut across the 
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way and then have taken the middle of 
the road to school. But then, ordinarily 
he would have worn a hickory shirt, 
corduroy pants, a cap, and neither shoes 
nor stockings. ‘That to his mind was a 
reputable garb, suitable to the occasion, 
his age, and condition. But dressed, 
combed, cleaned as he was he avoided the 
public view. Up the alley he sneaked, 
hiding behind a fence to avoid a couple 
of properly arrayed acquaintances, and 
finally slunk around behind the school- 
house. There he leaned against the fence, 
concealed for the time, his heart hot 
within him at the injustice of the uni- 
verse. 

For Norwood was to speak a piece. 

Presently the first bell rang, but Nor- 
wood tarried. 

“Darn rhetoricals!” he grumbled. 
What was the sense of them, anyhow? 
Wasn’t it bad enough to be shut up in 
school all day without having to speak 
a piece or read an essav before the whole 
room twice each term? He meditated a 
vengeance against Miss Bellows who, he 
imagined, had invented rhetoricals, and 
on this his imagination played luxuriously 
until the first tinkle of the second bell. 
Now he had to go in! 


UT Norwood did not go in. Instead 

he sat down in the dust, unbuttoned 
his shoes, removed them and his stock- 
ings. His lips were compressed and the 
light of determination. glinted in his 
eyes. 

Next he took off collar and tie, which 
he held gingerly in his hand. A few feet 
away was a moderately clean piece of 
paper. In this Norwood wrapped his 
cast - off trappings to preserve them 
against going home. It would not do to 
go home except immaculate as he had 
come away. 

For a moment he looked about him 
furtively. The coast seemed clear. He 
doubled over and ran. Once out of sight 
of the schoolhouse he straightened up 
and swaggered along nonchalantly as 
became a hero. He was a hero. His 
fellows would demand no greater heroism 
than his—to skip school on rhetorical 
day when he was to speak a piece. He 
opined Captain Kidd himself could have 
done no more at his age. It was not the 
first time Norwood had played hookey, 
but on rhetorical day! 

In a vacant lot some distance from 
home Norwood had dug a cave and the 
manner of the digging was as follows: 
first a hole some five feet deep by six 
square; next a dozen boards got at con- 
siderable pains through a hole in the 
fence of the lumber yard; third, a couple 
of pieces of drainage tile for a chimney, 
and, lastly, bricks for the floor of the 
fireplace. Of course the whole was con- 
cealed under an innocent pile of earth. 
Nothing but the tip of the tile was visible 
above ground. 

To this retreat Norwood made his way. 
At his destination he made another care- 
ful survey of his surroundings, deemed 
himself unobserved and prepared to open 
the secret door. This was done by 
uttering the magic word "Sesame," and 
then by kicking away the earth in a 
certain spot and lifting a hinged square 
of board. Below him yawned the cavern 
darkly. He let himself down and closed 
the door after him. In perfect darkness 


he sighed with relief. For the time being he 
was safe; no pursuit could reach him here. 

Like any capable outlaw he knew the 
interior of his lair as well in the darkness 
as in the light. Unerringly he laid his 
hand on the lantern his father had put 
in two evenings searching for. He shook 
it. There was still oil. Shortly rays of 
light were battling their way through the 
smudgy chimney, making the interior 
of the cave dimly visible. 

Norwood set the lantern on a box and 
began digging in a corner. Here he un- 
earthed a smaller box, a treasure chest 
crammed with potatoes, cookies, crackers. 
Also there were salt and pepper shakers, 
whose disappearance Mrs. Bolles deemed 
most mysterious. From another secret 
place he extracted a book with lopping 
paper covers. 

His next act was to build a fire in the 
fireplace and put in his potatoes to bake; 
then stretching out at ease with the 
lantern glowing over his shoulder he 
settled himself. to read. It. was in- 
sufferably hot and horribly smelly —but 
deliciously unlawful. Part of the time 
Norwood read, part of the time he im- 
agined. In that cave he had played many 
parts: he had been a Union spy in hiding; 
he had been a moonshiner, a detective 
lying in wait in the den of a counterfeiter, 
a particularly desperate train. robber, a 
shipwrecked sailor. Indeed there were 
few róles Norwood had not impersonated. 


IMLY heard shouts told him school 
was over. He dressed hastily, don- 
ning shoes, stockings, colar, tie. With 
a stubby whisk broom he did his best to 
put himself in a plausible state against 
maternal inspection. ‘Then he emerged. 
He was no more soiled than Mrs. 
Bolles expected to see him, but, never- 
theless, it was not in her scheme of up- 
bringing to let him wholly escape reproof. 
Finally she touched upon the rhetoricals. 
“Did you forget your piece?" she 
demanded. 

"Me? Naw. I didn't forgit it.” 
Norwood's conscience was clear of false- 
hood. According to his code, the code 
of one who must battle constantly for 
every fundamental right with grown 
folks, such evasion was not in the least 
unethical. Indeed he thought it rather 
an apt reply. 

“Lemme git these clo'es off, Ma, and 
gimme somethin’ to eat. Where’s my 
ol’ hat? Did I leave my jackknife in the 
bedroom? Can I have a nickel to go to 
the movin' picture show with Sam?" 

He scrambled out of the room but 
paused in the doorway. “Say, Ma, is 
the’ any way to keep a stuffed rabbit’s 
ears from curlin’ up?" 

His mother made no adequate reply. 
Norwood had expected none. He asked 
questions as one fishes, hoping every cast 
will be the one to inveigle a trout. 

Fifteen minutes later, in corduroys 
again, with one cooky in his hand given 
him by his mother and three inside his 
waist abstracted under her very eye, he 
was prepared to bask in the awe of his 
friends. He was happy. In common 
with his kind he was able to relegate to 
the dimmer recesses of his mind the 
dread of possible retribution. Also there 
was always the chance he would get out 
of it scot-free. 

Next morning Norwood carried to 


school a note of excuse written in a hand 
peculiarly immature for one of his 
mother's years and weight. It said: 


Dear Miss BeLLows: Plas? excuse Nor- 
wood for being absent yesterday afternoon. He 
was sick. Yours truly, — Mns. Boies 


On a prior occasion Miss Bellows had 
commented on the juvenility of Mrs. 
Bolles’s handwriting. She was aware cf 
the same quality in the present excuse, 
but to her cautious eye it appeared not to 
be the same juvenility. She thought she 
detected a marked difference. 

"Did your mother write this note, 
Norwood?" she asked. 

He looked at her with hurt surprise. 

"Who else would be writin' excuses 
for me, Miss Bellows?" 

“Te doesn't look like the same writing 
as before.” : 

Attack had to be more ominous than 
this to nonplus Norwood. 

“I s'pose not," he said nonchalantly. 
“Ma hurt her wrist liftin' a commode." 
Which happened, providentially, to bc 
true. Thus, again, was Norwood's con- 
science saved the twinge of falsehood. 

“Well,” said Miss Bellows, “I’m sorry 
it was yesterday. But don't forget your 
piece. You can speak it a week from 
Thursday when we have rhetoricals 
again.” at 

Norwood went to his seat buoyantly. 
the eyes of the room fastened admiringly 
on him. True, some of the admiration 
was tinged with the awe of the virtuous 
for the wicked; some little girls pretended 
to be shocked at Norwood's conduct, but 
Norwood was not to be deceived. He knew 
he was a great man and he knew his 
mates, one and all, thought the same. 
He grinned to himself, confident in his 
escape—but his confidence was without 
stable foundation. 

Miss Bellows rummaged through a 
drawer in-her desk where she was ac- 
customed to hoard each term's excuses. 
She kept all of them for purposes of 
comparison and reference. She had been 
teaching school long enough to be versed 
in the ways of errant youth, and wool 
was not easily pulled oyer her eyes. She 
compared to-day's note with its fore- 
runner. Obviously the same hand could 
not have written them. She, however, 
held her peace and allowed Norwood to 
dwell in spurious security. That night 
on her way home she called on Mrs. Bolles. 


WHEN Norwood came in to supper he 
found his parents seated at the table. 
They greeted him with a chilling silence 
that could not adequately be accounted 
for by his lateness to the meal. Well 
did Norwood know that silence. To 
every boy there are silences and silences. 
Some are harmless, others sinister. Nor- 
wood did not mistake this one. The only 
uncertainty in his mind was— Just what 
had he been caught at? Norwood did not 
enjoy that meal. Several times he made 
futile attempts to distract the attention 
of Father and Mother down some by-path 
where he himself would be forgotten. 

“Tom Nord he fell down and busted 
his arm, only it wasn't busted exactly. 
It was sprained,” he contributed. The 
fact fell flat. 

“Why do they call it a pup tent?” he 
asked presently, but was told shortly 
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by his father that he did not know. He 
combed his mind for questions, for 
anecdote, but could arouse no enthusiasm. 

Finally he adopted the policy of Fabius 
Cunctator. He ate slowly to postpone 
the expected interview with his father. 
He nibbled, asked second helpings, de- 
liberately crammed himself until the 
band of his corduroys compressed his 
stomach. Finally he alone was eating. 

He was conscious his father's eyes re- 
garded him balefully. It made him un- 
casy, interfered with his appetite. At 
last he could eat no more. 

“Well,” said Mr. Bolles, “what have 
you to say for yourself?” 

Norwood regarded that as an unfair 
question. It was too general, specified 
no charge between which and himself 
he could interpose defense. He sought 
refuge in elaborately innocent silence, 
his eyes inquiring. 

* Did you speak your piece yesterday 
afternoon?” 

Norwood was startled. So that was it? 
It was uncanny how grown-ups managed 
to find out what a fellow did. He paused 
before he answered, wondering how dis- 
covery could have come about. This 
time there was at hand no saving evasion. 

“ N-no,” said Norwood. 

é‘ Why?” 

Norwood's only hope of lenience lay in 
truthfulness. 

*[—wasn't there,” he said, looking 
out of the window so he would not have 
to meet his father's eyes. 

“se Why?” 

“I dunno." 

“Well,” said Mr. Bolles, “I guess I'll 
have to show you why not to do it 
again.” 

This, certainly, called for no reply. 

“Go out to the shed," Mr. Bolles 
directed in what seemed to Norwood 
the tones of a hanging judge. 

Norwood went, presently to be fol- 


A stout little girl read an essay on Ambitions 


lowed by his father and a supple razor 
strop. Shortly sounds of unpleasantness 
issued from the shed. . . . Mr. Bolles 


came out alone. 


NORWOOD did not appear for some 
time. He was ashamed, not of his lick- 
ing,—that, when the immediate discom- 
fort passed away, would be something 
to brag about. Already he could hear 
himself describing to his friends the 
terrific blows he had received and how 
unflinchingly he bore them. It was 
something to have a father who licked 
harder than anybody else’s father licked. 

Not that Norwood was not resentful. 
He fancied he hated his father, was sure 
he regarded him as a baleful tyrant. No 
longer would he endure ill usage. This 
was the end. Just as soon as he could 
get ready he and his dog Nellie would 
run away. Florida he piçked as his 
destination. To Florida Nellie and he 
would go, there to discover a treasure or 
to perform some remarkable feat which 
would raise him to riches and renown. 
Then he would return and show himself 
in all his glory to his father and mother 
who, with tears in their eyes, would beg 
his pardon for their cruelty and injus- 
tice to him when he was a boy. He 
formulated partially his magnanimous 
speech of forgiveness. 

The more Tis considered, however, the 
less desirable Florida appeared. Some- 
where he had heard Florida fairly wriggled 
with poisonous snakes, among which 
pone pictured was the horrid 

oop snake which, tail in mouth, pursued 
its victims by rolling along like a wheel 
and which, thrusting with its poisonous 
tail, injected such venom that the victim 
died directly in excruciating agony. This 
reptile was even accused of killing trees 
in the same manner. Norwood, secretly, 
very secretly indeed, was afraid of snakes. 
He discarded Florida as the scene of his 


future efforts, would go somewhere else. 
But his imagination for once ran dry. 
He could think of no suitable place and 
therefore had to postpone his departure 
till morning. Anyhow it was growing 
dark. 

During the next two weeks both 
Norwood’s parents referred not once but 
many, many times to the piece he was to 
speak. It seemed to him their lives were 
given up to insuring that he would stand 
on the rostrum and mumble a couple of 
dozen lines of poetry. His father uttered 
significant warnings, portentous warnings. 
Norwood did not even contemplate escape 


this time. He would have to speak. His 
mother would dress him up. But, worst 
of all, she would be present. She had 


promised to be present! What boy but 
dreads to speak in public with mother, 
brother, sister among his auditors. 

Norwood knew in his heart he dared 
not play hookey again. Such dire punish- 
ment had been threatened that even his 
imagination had been affected. On 
Thursday afternoon he would be present 
to undergo his martyrdom. 


BUT: two days before the fatal after- 
noon, an event occurred which drove 
rhetoricals from Norwood’s mind for a 
day. Nellie, his dog, was discovered in 
a corner of the shed in possession of six 
puppies! Six! Brown and white they 
were, with tightly closed eyes and plain- 
tive whines that went straight to Nor- 
wood’s heart. All his spare time that 
day was occupied exhibiting his new 
family to envious friends. Before night 
he was considering propositions to swap 
puppies for such undeniably valuable 
articles as a revolver without a hammer, 
the badly torn inner tube from an: auto- 
mobile tire, a dozen lead slugs to use in 
gum machines, two cart wheels with an 
axle, a glass shooter with an Indian head 
inside, the rattles of a snake ten years 
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His method was to shove 
their blunt little noses 
into a brimming saucer 


old, and a splinter off the bat which 
Baker broke knocking a home run in the 
World's Series. Only with the owner of 
this relic did Norwood close promptly. 

When Norwood came home from school 
Wednesday night tragedy awaited him. 
Nellie, perhaps not so spry as usual, had 
been run over and killed by an auto- 
mobile. Norwood did not cry—friends 
were with him watching hungrily how he 
bore up under his bereavement. His 
throat was lumpy; he did not dare to 
speak, but he managed ‘to give the im- 
pression he was as stoical as Uncas 
himself. 

His grief was real. Who shall belit- 
tle the sorrows of boyhood? Had it not 
been for the puppies who survived, Nor- 
wood would, deities have gone away 
by himself and given play to his grief. 
But that was impossible. Long would he 
mourn Nellie, but now he must call upon 
his sterner nature, must lay aside his 
sorrow for another day. Now he must 
devote himself to Nellie’s puppies, de- 
prived at once of both parent and suste- 
nance. 

Norwood tried feeding them milk. 
His method of directing their attention 
to the food was to shove their blunt little 
noses into a brimming saucer. They 
only spluttered and cried and looked 
unspeakably pitiful. They would not 
dine from a spoon; a rag soaked in warm 
milk did not deceive them. Norwood 
was disheartened; he could devise no 
workable substitute for Nellie. That 
evening he spent in study over the 
matter. 

Next morning he interviewed Sam 
Teller, in whose family was a recent 


bab 


“You know my puppies? Well, I can't 
git them to eat nothin’. Not no way." 

“Try pourin' milk in through a funnel?” 

"Naw. Funnel! Hain't you got no 
sense ‘a tall?" 

'"Got's much as you have," Sam de- 
clared belligerently. 

“I was thinkin'," Norwood observed 


acifically, **maybe they'd feed from a 


ttle." 

"Sure. Babies does." 

* But I hain't got no bottle." 

“We got one. Dur baby eats out of it." 

“Thats what I was talkin’ about. 
What I wanted to ask you was—Lemme 
take your baby's bottle a while." 

* Pa'd wale me." 

*He'd never find out. Jest git it for 
a few minnits and you can sneak it 
straight back. All I want is to see if 
it'll do—then I'll buy one. Jest git it for a 
minnit." 

“Kin I help?” 

“Sure,” said Norwood magnani- 
mously, “if it works you kin feed two 
of them.” 


I^ THREE minutes Sam was back 
with the bottle bulging under his 
blouse. Norwood filled it with milk 
and the two boys squatted over the 
whining puppies with all the interest of 
scientists watching a crucial test. One 
puppy after another was forced to open 
his little mouth while the rubber was 


They would not dine 
from a spoon 


inserted, one puppy after another re- 
fused to have anything to do with 
so cold and clammy a mother. Nor- 
wood gave up in despair. 

“Much obliged, Sam," he said 
mournfully, “but 'tain't no use. You 
better git it back "fore it’s missed." 
Which Sam proceeded with expedi- 
tion to do. 

Norwood's mother appeared at the 
door to announce schooltime. 

* You hurry back this noon, too," 
she said. “This afternoon there's 
rhetoricals again, and don't you for- 
get it. No monkeyshines. If any- 
thing was to happen to-day that you 
didn't speak that piece I don't know 
what your father'd do to you." 

“Aw, darn pieces!" Norwood mut- 
tered under his breath. 

“Now, mind! You hurry home 
so's to have plenty of time to dress. 
I don't want you standin' up there 
lookin’ like a street A-rab. I'm 
a-goin' myself to hear if you do it 
right." 

Norwood's morning was filled with 


bitter thoughts. He took up again the 
subject of running away. akota, he 
thought, would be a good place, and he 
looked it up in his geography. lt was 
the pink state next to the blue Minne- 
sota. He'd have to go around the end 
of Lake Michigan to get there or else 
borrow a boat and row across. He de- 
cided on the former course because of 
possible pirates or monsoons. 

His puppies were on his mind, too. 
They must eat or starve, and they must 
eat quickly. When Norwood got home 
again he had not solved their problem, 
nor was it until after luncheon while his 
mother was brushing his hair into a 
flat, wet, pasty sheet that inspiration 
came. 

In that moment he found himself face 
to face with a major crisis in his life. In 
that moment he was forced to make a 
decision, and let no man arise to assert it 
required an insignificant degree of hero- 
ism. Norwood had found a way to save 
his puppies, but what did it involve for 
him? Sturdily he put that dubious re- 
flection out of his consideration. 


Mrs. 


* "Mind," Bolles was saying, 
"Tl be there. They begin at two, don't 
they?" t 


“Yes’m,” said Norwood, his mind far 
removed from rhetoricals. ‘‘ Yes’m.” 
Heran down the stairs and out the gate. 


WHEN school opened that afternoon 
Miss Bellows let her eyes wander ap- 
pete over her class. This was pure 
abit. She expected to discover nothing 
untoward, but teachers will be teachers. 
Her glance was brought abruptly to a 
halt by a vacant desk. She straightened, 
looked. again severely to make certain 
her eyes were telling her fact. They 
were. Undeniably Norwood Bolles's was 
vacant. She looked at the clock. It was 
seventeen minutes past one. Norwood 
was late, if nothing more. 

Before two o'clock visitors began to 
appear. Not last among them was Mrs. 
Bolles, not attended by Norwood. Miss 
Bellows had entertained the possibility 
his mother was bringing him in person 


The two boys squatted over the 
whining puppies with the interest 
of scientists watching a crucial test 
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thus to guarantee his presence. Miss 
Bellows met her at the door. 

“Where is Norwood?" his teacher 
asked when formalities were completed. 

Mrs. Bolles made a quick survey of the 
room. Norwood was invisible. 

“Why,” she said, and it was almost a 


gasp, “why, he started for school an hour 
a o » 


"He hasn't arrived yet," said Miss 
Bellows frigidly. 

Mrs. Bolles, nonplused, sat down sud- 
denly. She was awed by the temerity 
of her son. What would such a boy come 
to? Her lips compressed. It would not 
be her fault nor his father's if Norwood 
persisted on his downward course. The 
woodshed and the razor strop entered her 
cogitations prominently. 

Children cautiously whispered to one 
another and eyed Mrs. Bolles. Had 
Norwood but known it his figure now 
assumed gigantic proportions. Boys 
envied his marvelous hardihood; little 
girls in their secret hearts gave him his 
due of homage. There was a tenseness 
in the air. Mrs. Bolles felt it most of all. 

The rhetoricals commenced with a 
song about the delights of school 
and books and loving teachers. 
A stout little girl read an essay 
on Ambitions; two flustered boys 
debated the question of fortify- 
ing the Canal, reading their argu- 
ments. A girl recited a poem. 
And still Norwood Bolles's seat 
was empty. 

“The next number on the pro- 
ram," said Miss Bellows, **will 
e a dialogue from ‘As You Like 

It,’ by—" 

"There sounded without, a scuf- 
fling mingled with other noises of 
a questionable nature, noises that 
seemed a very profanation of the 
whole system of public school in- 
struction. 

Miss Bellows stopped amid- 
ships of her sentence, glowered, 
waited ominously. The sounds 
persisted, something  scraped 
the door, jiggled the knob. 


"She wouldn't come, 
and run under a barn, 
but I caught 


1€ Norwood marched 
down the aisle. 
In his basket were 
Six tiny puppies 


“Lemme in, Miss Bellows,” came in a 
voice that unmistakably was Norwood 
Bolles's. “Lemme in. I can't git the 
door open." 

"Let him in," Miss Bellows directed 
a small boy, who complied with alacrity. 
The door was thrown back, disclosing 
Norwood, not immaculate as his mother 
had sent him from home, but with face 
smudged, cap gone, cobwebs on his 
shoulders, stocking torn, tie askew, and, 
with hands outstretched to the full 
length of his short arms, he clutched the 
handles of a huge clothes hamper. 

He turned sidewise and entered the 
room. A woman who sat next the door 
uttered a sudden exclamation and rose 
to her feet. Norwood, face set, eyes 
straight ahead, marched down the aisle. 
The hamper was heavy, almost too heavy 
for his strength, but, panting with the 
exertion he forced his way to the rostrum 
where he plumped down the basket. 

“There,” he said breathlessly, “that’s 
why I'm late. I couldn't help it, honest, 


Miss Bellows, or they'd ’a’ starved. They 
hain’t had a thing to eat since yestiddy, 
He paused a moment and 


not a bite.’ 


her’’ 


wet his lips. It was evident he was 
totally unconscious of an audience, 
saw only Miss Bellows. 


THE school and visitors craned their 

necks to see. Promising, curiosity- 
tickling sounds came from the ham- 
per. Unrebuked, for Miss Bellows 
was too astounded for speech, the 
room arose and looked, and were sat- 
ished, rapidly satished. In Norwood’s 
basket were six tiny puppies nuzzling 
an older dog, a scrubby dog, a dirty 
dog, a dog that in no-sense delighted 
the eye, but a dog that supplied the 
crying need arising on Nellie’s demise. 

“I tried everythin’,” Norwood 
went on, “but I couldn’t git them to 
eat. Honest, Miss Bellows, I didn’t for- 
git nothin’. I thought they was goin’ 
to die, and they would ’a’ too, Miss 
Bellows. If puppies don’t git nothin’ 
to eat they die." Miss Bellows did not 
try to stop him; she was fascinated. 


1t)5. 


"Every dog wouldn't do, Miss Bel- 
lows. I had to have a special dog" 


“I didn't go to skip school nor git out 
of speakin' my piece. I come as quick as 
I could. I'd 'a' done it this mornin’ only 
I never thought of it till Ma was combin' 
my hair. Then it come into my head T 
could borrow a dog that had its puppies 
took away from it. There wasn't no 
other way of savin' them, Miss Bellows. 
| hurried fast as I could, but it's hard to 
hnd the kind of a dog you need all in a 
minnit. Every dog wouldn't do, Miss 
Bellows. I had to have a special dog. I 
looked every place I could think of and 
it kept gittin’ later 'n' later. All the time I 

knew what Pa would 
do if I didn't git 
here,"—his voice 
quavered an in- 
stant, — "but them 
puppies—'' He 
stopped again and 
shook his head wea- 
rily. “I found her," 
he said pointing to 
the substitute moth- 
er, "down back of 
She wouldn't come, and 


the foundry. 
run under a barn, but I caught her. | 


hauled her out all right. . . . You should 
‘a’ saw how them puppies took to her and 
how she took to them!—‘‘ Now,” finished 
Norwood, “I kin speak my piece if you 
want me to. I guess I kin remember it." 

Miss Bellows looked at Mrs. Bolles, 
looked at the other visitors, looked at her 
pupils; then her eyes returned to Nor- 
wood, who was bending over his charges. 
Her eyes were wet. 

"Norwood," she said, and he had 
never heard her voice so friendly, “I 
accept your excuse. You can tell your 
father for me that yours is the best excuse 
I ever had . . . and you needn't speak 
your piece to-day. . . . Now, I guess you 
had better take your puppies home." 

" Yes'm," said Norwood stolidly. He 
scorned to show relief before the room. 
He took up the hamper of puppies and, 
with blank face, lugged it out. 


a HO is that old boy?" 
drawled the younger Liv- 
ermore. Livermore sen- 
ior delayed his answer 

until he had signed three letters. 

“That,” he answered, his eyes still on 
the paper, “is Mr. Horace Buck, your 
father's partner." 

Livermore junior sniffed and his father 
caught it. 

“Dick,” he said in reply to the sniff, 
“If you ever know as much as Horace 
Buck knew the day he was born, I will 
think myself lucky. It is largely through 
his efforts that your dad makes fort 
thousand a year. Comeon, I'm through," 
and grabbing the sheaf of lettershe pushed 
out the swinging door. 

The figure in the other office, however, 
did not even look up and Livermore senior, 
who had never seen him idle so long, 
stopped in concern. 

"Why Horace, you're sick," he ex- 
claimed. 

The junior partner heavily raised his 
eyes. His hands were hot and feverish 
and his head was throbbing. From time 
to time he swallowed a lump in his throat, 
simply because it hurt him to do it. Vol- 
umes would not describe Horace better. 

Livermore, however, had rushed to the 
inner office and returned with a flask. 
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"I shot Captain 

Craye of the 

Guards," he said 
to the glass 


* Horace," he said, with a real concern 
* you've got to stop that cold. Here is 
the best whisky made in America. I 
want you to go right home and take it 
all—then go to bed." 

Horace shook his head sadly, as Liver- 
more knew he would do. “I never drink," 
he replied. 

“Good heavens, man!" cried Livermore, 
“this isn't drink. This is medicine," 
then falling back on the only argument 
he knew to be of avail he continued, 
* Remember, we need you next week." 

Horace reached out his hand. 

“PII take it," he said with an effort, 
“Gf I've got to”—and rising wearily, he 
shambled his way through the door and 
trudged six blocks to his boarding house, 
while his partner, looking and feeling 
quite like a duke, climbed into his car 
and sped for the country. 


HE life of Horace Buck would serve 

remarkably well as a guide to the 
straight and narrow path. Tt began with 
his birth in a little country parsonage and 
ended with a partnership in the insurance 
firm of Livermore & Buck, which, as 
Livermore had stated that day, was mak- 
ing forty thousand a year. 

His two older brothers were clergymen, 
and the incident that he was not was due 
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solely to the fact that when he came to 
divinity age the funds were lacking. He 
had walked the traditional four miles 
every day to the traditional academy and 
gone to a college in the woods. He had 
taken honors in Latin and Greek. He 
had won a prize in the spring of his senior 
year, and his entire bill for board, room, 
and tuition had been two hundred and 
eighty-nine dollars per annum. At the 
end of college, the sign-board—there is 
always but one on the road straight and 
narrow—had pointed directly to the office 
of Livermore. It was the only chance for 
bread and butter, and into the office 
walked Horace. That had been ten years 
ago, and now he was junior partner. 

From all of which it might be gathered 
that Horace loved insurance—that, in 
the words of the live-wire American 
agent, he "ate it." On the contrary, he 
loathed it. He loved it about as much 
as his little parsonage n.other loved wash- 
ing the dishes; yet both of them finished 
their stints to the minute three hundred 
and sixty-five days in the year. Horace 
was awkward. Horace was tactless. 
The bright young men of the street had 
called him a human joke; Horace, how- 
ever, was a Puritan, and he had a simply 
indomitable will for that line of liability 
insurance into which the Lord had seen 
fit to call him. Hence forty thousand a 
year, which raises, naturally, the question 
of what it was that Horace did with his 
evenings. 


QN this particular evening he entered 
his room with the demon rum under his 
arm, took off his coat and proceeded to 
bend his iron will to his self-imposed task 
of drinking three fingers of whisky. 

He gulped, he gasped, his face twisted 
into contortions, but having become a 
lieutenant of the devil, Horace had re- 
solved tobe a field-marshal before the polls 
were closed, and with one fierce, tooth- 
gritted effort he swallowed the last of the 
vicious dose. This done he looked around 
in amazement; for he had confidently ex- 
pected one of two things to happen— 
either to drop in a swoon as if he had 
taken carbolic acid or else to go off into 
maudlin shame. To his surprise the 
only thing he noticed was that, out in the 
street, it had just cleared off. 

This sudden turn of events left him 
totally at a loss. When one stands 
at the window with a bottle of poison in 
one’s hand, one scarcely makes plans for 
the rest of the day; and Horace, who 
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made, consciously or unconsciously, plans 
for every minute of his life, felt himself 
completely upset. He felt, in fact, the 
sensation which had been felt by every 
human being in the world except himself 
and Napoleon Bonaparte—a desire to do 
something, and nothing to do. The 
thought was terrific. 

Amazed, he looked at his watch, ex- 
actly quarter past five, and outside, with 
uncanny distinctness, he heard the feet 
of the factory people returning from work. 
Within him he felt a burning warmth 
and his face was still bent with the efforts 
of gulping, but otherwise all was at peace. 
The lump in his throat was gone, but it 
seemed all too good to be true. It went 
contrary, quite, to his theories of right 
and of wrong, of just compensation. 
That a sickness which usually ran for a 
week should be given the coup in one 
simple act was not right in the facts of 
all life, as he viewed them, and he felt 
a vague fear of some just retribution about 
to befall him. 

Now up to this moment Horace had 
had but one single vice. He was an 
absolutely insatiable reader. He was the 
kind of student who will pick the news- 
paper out of the bottom of a basket of 
eggs and read the detective stories. He 
was the kind of man who will start at one 
end of a shelf and go all the way through 
it. To him, heaven meant simply a rainy 
Sunday and “Vanity Fair." 


AND now, while Horace stood stark in 

amazement at discovering the fact that 
he had not undermined his whole life, 
there came tohis soul the delicious thought 
that, not being sick, he had forty whole 
minutes to read before supper; with fingers 
clutched like a miser he reached for a 
ragged brown book, and, a minute later, 
was lost in his own little heaven, deaf and 
blind to everything else. 

It was not the Bible, it was not the 
Koran which Horace was reading. It 
was a worn, frayed, forgotten Victorian 
story which somehow or other had crept 
into the parsonage library where Horace 
had read it first at the age of nine and at 
least a hundred times since. It was 
absolutely without merit, its author was 
unknown; but to Horace it meant all 
that his starved little soul of a country 
minister $ son had not known of luxury, 
of wealth, of brave men, and of fair 
women, and all that his mind, since bent 
and stiffened by force to the grindstone 


of life, had always denied itself. The 


name of the book was “The Young Lord 
of Prynne.” 

At this moment he could have recited 
whole pages of the book. He would have 
been perfectly happy to have opened it 
anywhere and gone straight ahead, but 
like all other folk in the clutch of a vice 
he had certain favorite thrills which 
offered especial temptation. He wanted 
to read all around them, and save them, 
lead up to them gradually, prolong ex- 
pectation, and finally throw himself open 
to full-hearted enjoyment. Such was the 
scene following the duel between the 
young lord of Prynne and Captain Craye 
of the Guards—the scene in which, at 
the Viscount’s dinner, he met the fair 
Lady Helen 2nd in which, just as the 
guests were discussing the wounding of 
the hard-riding, straight-shooting cap- 
tain, and wondering who could have been 
his opponent, and just as “young Poin- 
dexter of the foreign office" was eying 
him keenly, he arose and with perfect 
confidence announced: “I shot Captain 
Craye of the Guards!" 

It was toward this scene that Horace 
was leading, and blind he could have 
found it at random, but he wanted to 
draw out the pleasure. He wanted to 
have it ahead of hams so back he turned a 
dozen pages and read with a studied sloth: 


Chapter XXIV 


In Which Our Hero Discovers an 
Old Acquaintance 


Notwithstanding the exciting events of the 
early morning and the certainty of the fact 
that, before the day was done, his act would 
be the talk of all London, Lord Prynne drove 
leisurely to his rooms and then realizing, for 
the first time, that he had been without sleep 
for forty-eight hours, threw himself on his bed 
and was plunged at once in the arms of Mor- 
pheus. 

It was dusk when he awoke and his first 
thought was one of surprise at finding himself 
in his rooms in town instead of the familiar 
east wing at Beachfield Hall, but slowly, amid 
the noises of the street without, the events of 
the last two days came back to his mind and 
he stretched his arms in delicious languor chuck- 
ling as he thought of the captain’s tense, drawn 
face, and the excited exclamations of the on- 
lookers. His first impulse was to remain where 
he was, but then, recollecting. that he was 
expected to dine at the Viscount's palace he 
turned with a leisurely manner and rang for 
his man. 

*Millbroke," he said, when the latter ap- 
peared, “I am dining in town. . . .” 


WHEN Horace awoke he was dimly 
aware of a persistent knocking and 
a dimmer idea that the knocking had 
been continuing for some little time. It 
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was thoroughly dark, and: fully un- 
dressed he was tucked neatly in bed, but 
his headache was gone and his hands 
were now cool and dry. He felt a desire 
to stretch at full length and go back to 
sleep. [t struck him as an excellent idea 
not to answer at all, but knowing full 
well that the noise would not cease he 
turned over languidly and answered. 

A Swedish maid's voice came in reply: 

“Mrs. Parsons wants to know if you're 
sick." 

Then came to Horace the horrid truth. 
Was he sick, or was he not? He certainly 
felt perfectly well, but had he any right 
to be? By all the rules and regulations 
he should be violently uncomfortable, if 
not from his cold then certainly from his 
cure. He tried to make himself miser- 
able but he had never felt better in his 


life. He called to the waiting descendant 
of Thor: 

“No, I'm all right. I.—I was just tak- 
ing a nap." 


The voice without, however, persisted: 

“Well, then, are you coming down to 
your supper?" 

Now the awful truth was that Horace, 
prone in bed, was having the time of his 
life. He must have taken some moments 
to ponder, for the voice of the North was 
now tinged with impatience: 

“Mr. Buck! Will you come down to 
supper?" 

Again Horace stretched out his arms. 
He recognized his languor as delicious. He 
did not want any supper. All he wanted 
was to be left alone. Quickly there came 
inspiration: 

“ No, Theresa,” he called, with a smile 
to himself, “ I won't come down to supper. 
Tell Mrs. Parsons, I’m—I’m dining in 
town." : 

The footsteps of the departing maid 
bespoke uncertainty, but still they de- 
»arted, and Horace was laughing aloud. 
l'he young lord of Prynne had suffered no 
evil from shooting a man. He had even 
looked forward with interest to dinner; 
and so having once decided that he would 
dinelike young Lord Prynne Horace threw 
back the sheets and proceeded to do it. 

The lighting of the gas showed his own 
clothes laid out on a chair in a manner 
which he had religiously followed for 
twenty-five years, and proved beyond 
doubt that no stranger hand had partici- 
pated in his retirement. Horace bought 
his clothes as he would have painted a 
house—a new coat in the spring—and 
there was something very un-Lord- 
Prynne-like in the sight of the modest 
gray sack in which he had written in- 
surance. He wanted to dress leisurely 
and he wanted to enjoy it. There was 
but one way to do it, and again the New 
England conscience got in its most deadly 
work. Garment by garment, stocking 
by stocking, he carefully dressed in the 
evening clothes which he wore once a 
year at the annual dinner of the Under- 
writers’ Association. The clothes were 
good—that was Horace—and he looked 
at himself in the mirror. He threw back 
his head in a way that was kingly. 

“I shot Captain Craye of the Guards,” 
he said to the glass. 

A tall, languid man in evening clothes 
sauntered carelessly into Williston's Palace 
hotel about eleven o'clock. It was a 
source of supreme regret to the head 
waiter that there was no choice seat 


near the orchestra for the man who earlier 
in the evening had given a two-dollar 
tip for a three-dollar dinner and, desolated, 
prostrated, mortihed, he was obliged to 
usher the stranger into the quieter space 
of the grill. 

To the tall, languid stranger, however, 
the matter was small. “Pd rather be 
quiet," he said. with a slow, bored drawl, 
and one could see from his face that such, 
indeed, was the case. Such men came 
to hotels only for the purpose of being 
alone, for the pure grim affair of picking 
a salad, the hollow Uses) of life. For 
pleasure they sought the dozen big clubs 
and private houses, which opened. smil- 
ingly to their card. 


HE stranger took his seat in a corner, 

leaned languidly back with the weari- 
ness of the socially-tired, and passed his 
hand slowly over his eves. What difference 
did food make to him? He preferred 
the enticing low strains of the orches- 
tra which came from a distance, for he 
realized, for the first time, that he 
had been without sleep for forty-eight 
hours. The calendar showed nothing of 
the kind, but Horace was realizing it 
deliciously. He chuckled to himself as 
he thought of the captain's tense, drawn 
face and the excited exclamations of the 
onlookers, but, as the waiter flourished 
the menu, he recollected suddenly that 
he was still to dine at the Viscount’s 
palace. 

He did not, however, read the endless 
list of soups and entrées. 

“Have you by any chance,” he asked 
languidly, ‘‘a bit of game?" 

The head waiter, still hovering, stepped 
forward, surprised—it was the twenty- 
eighth of June. 

"Some brook-trout?" he suggested, 
realizing that the languid stranger would 
undoubtedly use the word in its larger 
sense, but Horace shook his head un- 
appeased. 

“Some delicious squabs, and new but- 
tered asparagus?” and Horace nodded 
with the air of one who would say, “Ah, 
well, it was vain to expect it in this far 
corner of the world,” and the waiter went 
out for the squabs. 

Horace, still languid and still remem- 
bering the events of that exciting day,— 
the duel in the garden, the drive to his 
rooms, the necessity of dining at the 
Viscount’s palace, allowed his gaze to 
wander moodily around the unexciting 
reaches of the grill. 

The prospect was not one which would 
have met with favor from the young Lord 
Prynne and Horace was growing despon- 
dent. His dinner, with the orchestra, had 
been a glorious event and he had listened 
and watched with the quiet, dignified dis- 
cernment of the true amateur. After 
that, still the young Lord Prynne and 
still deliciously languorous, he had sat in a 
box at the theater. Now in Williston 
one does not sit in a box, especially in 
evening clothes, except on special oc- 
casions, such as the annual convention 
of the Elks or the Spanish War Veterans, 
and the act would surely have attracted 
attention had it not been that Horace, 
realizing that young Lord Prynne, bored 
with all drama, habitually sat "in the 
rear of the box, half-hid by the cur- 
tains," had done the same and had, 
incidentally, been quite wholly hidden. 


But Horace, nevertheless, would not 
have cared whoever had seen, for over 
the footlights was dancing into his life 
an exceedingly pretty and exceedingly 
coquettish lady known to the program 
as “Miss Elenora Van Vent.” Ie was 
the original English company playing the 
old, old musical comedy, ‘The Village 
Maid," and the knowing ones were re- 
marking that four hundred straight per- 
formances had quite exhausted its verve, 
but for Horace it had just been written 
that night. To him, the whole evening 
revolved around one piquante little English 
face, with hair parted boyishly on the left, 
which appeared somehow always just inthe 
background and sang only one little song 
to scattered applause. To him she was 
not Elenora Van Vent who “made the 
best of the few lines allotted her;" to him 
she was fair Lady Helen, and Maid 
Marian, and Beatrix Esmond, and Ethel 
Newcome all rolled into one, and inci- 
dentally hers was the first cultivated 
English voice he had ever heard in his 
life. They say that measles are rare 
after one’s twenty-first year, but Horace 
was catching them now. He resolved 
what the rest of us all resolve at 
eighteen—to rescue Miss Elenora Van 
Vent from her artificial life and to set her 
to blooming in a sweet, quiet home. 

The waiter came with the squabs and 
Horace began wondering what to do with 
them. The head waiter was debating 
whether he had better suggest a domestic 
mallard when suddenly there was a noise 
and a bustle at the doorway and in came 
apparently the entire ‘Village Maid" 
show. ‘There were red-faced, middle 
aged men who, an hour before, had been 
galloping boys; there were over-dressed, 
heavily-veiled sirens who had just been 
lisping in sweet girlish innocence; the 
fat leading lady was wearing a knitted 
muffler, and behind her appeared a still 
fatter gray-head whom Horace, horrified, 
placed as the dashing hero. 

Three men in soft shirts with collars 
pinned tight beneath London scarfs took 
a table beside that of Horace and ordered 
beer in a pitcher; a bevy of show girls, who 
had apparently no charms for the men of 
their act, sat alone at a table at the far 
side of the room; the sauntering waiters 
sprang into bustling activity, and Horace 
sat viewing the whole in bitterest pain 
when into the room walked Miss Elenora 
Van Vent. 

It may have been that she had been 
quarreling with the group at the far table 
with whom she would ordinarily have 
sat; it may have been that she really 
wanted to be with the three young men 


An soft collars; or it may have been that 


she saw on Horace’s face the look that 
comes to a man but once in his life; for, 
just at the door, she hesitated, stopped, 
refused the chair which a waiter was 
holding and walked the entire length of 
the room to sit at the table near Horace. 
facing him diagonally and almost beside 
him. Inwardly Horace trembled so that 
he dared not lift his glass, but outwardly 
he looked at her carelessly with the well- 
bred languor of the young Lord Prynne 
and, just for a moment, his eyes held 
hers. 

A quarter of an hour had passed and 
still Horace sat gazing in wonder—the 
mild, unshrinking, unobstrusive, half- 
amused wonder of the slayer of Captain 
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From time to time he swallowed a lump in his 
throat, simply because it hurt him to do it 


Craye. At first the girl returned his 
look boldly. A second time she affected 
not to see him. A third she was visibly 
disconcerted, for, whether or not she saw 

oung Lord Prynne, she saw the man that 
Katuee baffled by the Reformation, had 
meant to be Horace. 


HORACE looked at his watch. It 
was now well after eleven and in 
half an hour the place would be closing. 
~The minutes were slipping and Horace 
had never been a man to let minutes slip. 
Lord Prynne himself would have doubt- 
less remained satisfied with that first 
amused glance, but Horace Buck was a 
greater man than Lord Prynne. He 
looked around the room for suggestions. 
At another side table a man was telephon- 
ing with an instrument plugged into the 
wall. Page came defiantly through, 
oe seeking a mysterious “Mr. 
Smith, please,” and Horace would have 
given his soul had his name only been 
Smith and could he have risen to the call 
with all the by-play of annoyance at the 
inroads of importance. He strained his 
ears for a word from the table next to him 
and to his amazement discovered that 
one of the young English actors was 
talking of golf. The atmosphere of it 


gave him his cue; he signaled the waiter, 
who sprang to him, bowing, and ordered 
an instrument. 

The bellboy who brought it attracted 
the attention of the party and, amused 
at this weird American convenience, their 
conversation ceased while they looked at 
Horace with interest. But Horace, how- 
ever, was once more on his own ground. 
The world of telephones was entirely his 
and to the languor of young Lord Prynne 
he added the authoritative twenty thou- 
sand a year of Horace Buck. 

“One Nine O Six Sprague,” he said 
in a voice of command, and the entire 
table listened. The number was that 
of his own office and he knew that the 
latter was dark as a tomb. The wire 
proved dead, as he had supposed, and, 
waiting a minute to allow an imaginary 
person to answer, he fumbled impatiently 
with a fork on the table as if delay were 
unwonted. 

“That you, Parkins?” he called into 
the stone-like wire, then, waiting a second, 
continued: "Oh, well, Simpson, I want 
to talk with Parkins.” Another second 
of waiting, and the party of the adjoining 
table were listening to a piece of acting 
the best they had ever seen—because 
the very play was being written, the scene 


laid and the characters cast as the lines 
progressed. 

“That you, Parkins?"—this after a 
minute. ‘This is Mr. Buck,"—a flicker 
of interest on the face of Miss Van Vent, 
and she caught the eye of one young man. 
It was evident that they had asked each 
other that very same question. 

" Parkins,"—the languorous indecision 
of young Lord Prynne was again creeping 
back,—' you needn't wait up for me 
to-night, I’m—I’m dining in town. ls 
Mr. Livermore there?” (For the author 
of one minute was finding that the hardest 
task in fiction is to find suitable names 
for his characters.) “Well, I'm sorry. 
Do everything you can for him, but I 
may not be back until Monday morning." 

Miss Van Vent herself happened to 
remember that the company did not move 
on until Monday and a grave suspicion 
entered her mind, but she did not repel it. 

" And, Parkins, if Mr. Livermore wants 
to ride, tell—have them give him the 
chestnut mare"—this was a master- 

iece—‘‘no, I forgot, she went lame. 
hen let him take Wildfire. And, Par- 
kins,"—the faithful Parkins must have 
been in a hurry to get away from the 
wire—''I'm going to send the car out 
to-morrow,” —it was now the three young 
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men who began to show interest—'' but ‘smile which was never rebuffed, “but 


I'l come on the train, so have some- 
body meet me Monday morning with the 
dog-cart. Good night, Parkins." Lord 
Prynne always dismissed his servant 
with exactly those words. 


LUSHED with success and with the 
glow of a negotiation in hand Horace 
Buck, who had never “‘lost a prospect,” 
hung up the receiver and looked at his 
watch. He had twelve minutes left and 


a did ` y 
oO» b S 


were you by any chance at Brighton in 
the summer of nineteen-six ?" 

The actor was perplexed. Had Horace 
been nothing but his simple self he could 
never have hen taken for the ordinary 
restaurant loafer, and his telephone conver- 
sation had been a real work of art. Of the 
two the stranger was much less at ease 
and rather shamblingly he rose to his feet, 
but Horace could have talked for a year. 

"[ may have made a mistake," he 


Horace was not going to be trapped. 
“I think it was the Cornwalls,” he 
replied. He had once seen the regiment 
in Bermuda, but he hurried out of harm’s 
way. "I was only in England for a day 
or two on a business trip." 
“Tm sorry,” said the ex-soldier, genu- 
inely, “ I don't think it could have been I." 
orace started to turn. ‘‘ Well, then 
I beg your pardon,” and as an after- 
thought, with a gesture toward his own 
table, Won't you have a drink to ex- 


“I beg your pardon," said young Lord Pyrnne, with the slightly condescending smile which 
was never rebuffed, “but were you by any chance at Brighton in the summer of nineteen-six ? ”’ 


he was not going to waste them with a 
squab—at least not the squab on his 
plate. He had once written a policy of 
insurance by waiting three hours in front 
of a church, and he was not going to let 
chance escape him. He looked up from 
the telephone to find the young man 
nearest him watching with undisguised 
interest, and Horace, the greater actor 
of the two, returned his look, letting his 
face expand a minute later into uncertain 
friendliness. He rose from his table and 
approached the stranger. 

“I beg your pardon,” said young Lord 
Prynne, with the slightly condescending 


said smiling; “but I knew a chap in a 
line regiment" (cribbed straight out of 
Thackeray) “named Barnes, who intro- 
duced me to a man at Brighton one year 
when we ran down for a day or two, and 
a minute ago I was certain it was you." 

Now the actor, as it happened, had 
once, in less palmy days, served as a 
private soldier, and no less than Thack- 
eray or Horace did he realize the full 
rhythm of that phrase “a chap in a line 
regiment.” It was only men in the 
Guards who spoke that way. 

“Do you remember what regiment it 
was?" he asked, with absolute pathos. 


cuse the mistake?" The masterpiece of 
his remark was that he had not given the 
slightest look in the direction of Miss 
Van Vent. 

The actor looked back at his own table. 
The man seemed harmless and the trip 
had been unusually dull. He caught a 
flicker of consent from the eyes of the 
girl, and he turned back to Horace: 

* Won't you sit down here with us?" 

Horace looked at his watch in doubt. 

“My car will be coming along in a min- 
ute,” he objected, “and I hate to make the 
man wait; but if—you don't mind—?” 

“Oh, not in the slightest,” returned the 
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ex-soldier. “Miss Van Vent, Mr. Bixby, 
Mr. Crum—Mr.—er—" 

** Buck," supplied Horace. 

The girl nodded in good-natured greet- 
ing and Horace sat down. The head 
waiter broke any ice which might have 
been forming. 

“The bar is just closing, gentlemen,” 
he said almost reverently; "and if there 
is anything you would hke—” 

Meat and drink were still boresome to 

orace. 

“A brand 
carelessly. 
beer. 

** You were speaking of England, Mr. 
Buck," continued the entering wedge; 
** you know many people at home?” 

But Horace had no further use for that 
dangerous channel. 

“ Hardly a soul," he replied with an 
air of finality. “I was just there for a 
day or so on business"—and the peril 
was passed. 

The ensuing silence, however, threat- 
ened to be chilly, and the actor man, who 
felt rather responsible for Horace, tried 
him again. 

** You get a good deal of sport around 
here?" 

** Quite a little," said Horace, “at times. 
We do some hunting—mostly drag, but 
the barb-wire rather plays the deuce with 
that,"—he had icd. the lines in some 
sporting paper and they sounded plau- 
sible,—"'except, of course, on your own 
land." 

The three young men nodded sagely. 
Anyone, of course, could as a last resort 
hunt over his own land, but it was hard 
to be so confined. Miss Van Vent, how- 
ever, was still studying Horace curiously. 

Her interests were not with horses and 
hounds. She leaned back and gently 
suppressed a yawn. . 

ET hate to think of going to bed. It's 
such a glorious night. I really envy you, 
Mr. Buck, a ride in a motor before 
turning in." ; 

Again, Horace had never let slip an 
opening. He looked at his watch. 

* By the way," he said cordially, 
** they'll be closing this place in a few 
minutes. Why don't you all take a run 
out into the country with me?" 

The quartet looked at each other in 
doubt. 

**'Thanks awfully, old chap," said the 
oldest of the group, who might have been 
as much moved by certain ethics as by 
his inclinations; "I'm going to bed in 
ten minutes and sleep clear through till 
Monday." 

One other man agreed with him, but 
Horace was pressing his point with Miss 
Van Vent and his fuste friend. 


and soda?" he suggested 
he others continued on 


“We might get Lena Dubois to go,” 
suggested the former. 

The man who was not in the Guards 
seemed nothing loath at the idea. 

“You said chat you had a car?” 


ORACE nodded. “I'll have it in a 
minute," he said, half rising. ‘Go 
ahead and fix it up.” The young man 
bowed acquiescence and Horace rushed 
out toa booth. He was not going to talk 
from the table this time ad he was not 
going to call up a taxi. He might be the 
reatest inventor of fiction in southern 
ew England, but on concrete things 
he was not a liar. 

"Yergason," he said a moment later 
over the wire to the proprietor of the 
largest garage in Williston, who was just 
punk on his coat to go home after his 

usy Saturday night trade with the 
tourists, "have you got a seven-passen- 
ger Macklin ready for immediate de- 
livery?” Horace had written automobile 
insurance for years and knew all there 
was about cars. 

“What do you want to do—rent it?" 
asked Yergason. 

“T want to buy it," replied Horace; 
“if you can have it at the Palace Hotel 
in ten minutes, and lend me a chauffeur 
until Monday." 

"Are you crazy, Mr. Buck?" asked 
Yergason, who had been trying for six 
months to sell him a five-hundred-dollar 
runabout. 

“I will be," was the reply, “unless you 
can get it up here. I will mail you the 
check Monday morning.” 

“All right,’ replied the half-fainting 
garage man, and Hora returned to the 
dining-room, the owner of a four thou- 
sand dollar car. 

He reached the grill, already half- 
darkened, to find his party expectant in 
wraps, and accompanied by a chubby, 
good-natured woman who was introduced 
as Mrs. Dubois. 

From that minute Horace had use for 
no further fiction, as the big shining car 
and the new chauffeur who did not 
need to be coached into awestruck re- 
spect for a man who would buy a Mack- 
lin over the wire in ten seconds had him 
completely established. Silently, luxu- 
riously, they glided away, and half an 
hour lster were snugly ensconced around 
a table at the Oakley Tavern, ten miles 
in the country. The actor was a decent, 
sensible young fellow who took an honest 
interest in the picturesque ride through 
the fresh-smelling fields of the country 
and the woods, heavy-sweet from the 
rain, while Mrs. Dubois asked nothing 
more than material comforts. With the 
piquant little soubrette, however, Horace 


“found himself somewhat at a loss. 


The 
air of rather forced gaiety with which the 
ride had begun gave way to a wistful 
moodiness, and Horace, who was too well 
read not to be a natural student of charac- 
ter, found a queer, satisfied stirring to see 
the conventional, frivolous look fall away 
from her profile and leave her a simple, 
almost unsophisticated little English coun- 
try girl, for this, indeed, was what she 
had been—with a natural breeding which 
all the brazenness of theatrical life had 
not freed from a quiet timidity toward 
unknown folk. At the inn the conversa- 
tion lay mostly between the older woman 
and Horace, who felt forced on himself 
the airs of a host, while Miss Van Vent, 
saying nothing, only looked at him from 
time to time with a little half-friendl 
smile. She was not the analyst which 
even Horace was, and this queer, prodigal 
man with his grotesque combinations of 
affluence and awkwardness had left her 
somewhat afraid. 

And then without warning came a change 
in the moon, for on the longer ride back to 
the city he began to talk to her quietly and 
now at last she began to understand. The 
young Englishman on the front seat had 
sunk to the moody enjoyment of the Brit- 
isher outdoors and the older woman was 
peacefully sleeping. The car wound through 
a thick ni of woods, then crossed a 
brook where a hanging mist brought a 
sudden feeling of chill. Horace wrapped 
the robe closer around the girl, she drew 
toward him a little without saying a 
word and a moment later he felt her hand 
clasped frankly in his. The car soared 
"p the hill and with it soared Horace. 

hey passed by an open field and there 
came an instant of fresh, clean-smelling 
hay. Before them opened an avenue of 
trees, great broad-spreading maples that 
lined the road for a hundred yards on 
either side and half-hid an old stone house 
that lay back from the road at the end 
of an avenue of its own. Horace had 
known it and disregarded it for years as 
“the old Brainerd place,” a ‘“‘somebody’s 
folly” that had lain deserted for a decade 
or more awaiting a man with a soul; but 
the girl gave a start and peered through 
the shadows of the maples at the moss- 
covered, baronial house. 

“Tt looks like home," she murmured; 
and Horace was born. 


HEN Livermore came back from 
the country on Tuesday he found 
Horace reading the mail, a blue hotel 
envelope from the next theater town in his 
hand, and a queer little smile on his face. 
“Another deal?” asked Livermore. 
“A big one," was Horace's reply, "Ive 
bought the old Brainerd place.' 


The Cavalier Poet's Farewell 


TELL them, O Sky-Born, that I died 
With high Romance to wife, 

That I went out as I had lived, 
Drunk with the joy of life. 


By HARRY KEMP 


Yea, say that I went down to death 
Serene and unafraid, 

Still loving Song, but loving more 
Life, of which Song is made! 
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Patricia Collinge, Wiliam H. Crane, Douglas Fairbanks 
and Amelia Bingham. The quartette that are carrying 
“The New Henrietta” to a success even in a bad season 


THE ‘THEATER 


By Walter Prichard Eaton 


Illustrated with Photographs 


The Slump in the Theatrical Business 


HE most striking feature of 

the theatrical season of 1913- 

14 has undoubtedly been the 

bad business all over the 

country. Nor is this bad 

business merely an academic 

complaint of those managers who have 
ut out poor plays. Taking the country 

be and large, all sorts of plays have felt 
the pinch. The receipts from the entire 
country showed that the first Monday in 
December, for example, was the leanest 
day for the box ofhce in thirty years. 
Abraham Erlanger, head of the so-called 
Theatrical Syndicate, admitted in an 


interview with a New York "Herald" 
reporter that the season is easily the worst 
for seventeen years. One might suppose 
that the panic of 1907 would have aid 
the theaters, but it did not. Curiously 
enough, 1907 was a good year in the play- 
house. 


IN THE weeks preceding last Christ- 

mas, companies were called in from the 
road literally by the dozens, not only 
companies presenting plavs which had 
never really succeeded in New York but 
those presenting solid New York suc- 
cesses, such as Belasco's production of 


“The Woman." There can be no qués- 
tion but theatrical business—that is, the 
business of so-called first-class plays, at 
the two-dollar or one-dollar-and-fifty-cent 
scale of prices—is in a bad slump. 

But nothing slumps without a reason. 
Let us examine a batch of the reasons put 
forward by various persons concerned. 

Mr. Erlanger, in the interview already 
mentioned, stated several, and stated 
them very shrewdly. ‘‘ Until last year. 
he said, “the easiest thing in the wot! 
to organize in any small town was? 
corporation to build a theater." (And 
he might have added, in any large tow 
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also.) **The theaters,” he said again, “have 
anticipated the population in the large 
cities of this country atleast twenty years." 

In other words, there has been an 
absurd overproduction of playhouses in 
America, and a consequent overproduc- 
tion of plays to fill them. Mr. Erlan- 
ger dates this overproduction from 1908 
—in other words from the time when 
an opposition to the tyrannical rule of 
his syndicate grew strong enough to build 
houses for itself. The overproduction, 
then, was really caused by the inevitable 
human demand for free competition in 
the arts. As the syndicate controlled all 
the necessary houses for profitable opera- 
tion, competitors had to build their own 
theaters. In 1893 New York had nine- 
teen theaters, now it has two hundred 
and fifty-one (including vaudeville 
houses). It also has nearly a thousand 
small motion picture theaters. None of 
the other cities increased its playhouses 
in such proportion, because New York is 
the theatrical center where every man- 
ager wishes .to get his play presented. 
But there was a considerable increase 
everywhere—in Chicago, in Boston 
(where the number of theaters has 
doubled while the population was increas- 
ing perhaps twenty per cent.), and hosts 
of other places. Of course the erection 
of one new theater in a small town means 
a one hundred per cent. increase, which is 
invariably far ahead of the increase in 
population. 

Another result, beyond the mere doub- 
ling of seating capacity without doubling 
the population to sit, has been the forced 
effort to get attractions for all these 
playhouses. The supply of good dramas, 
good music, good actors, is limited. But 
if the supply of theaters is unlimited, you 
have got to offer poor plays, poor music, 


/ poor acting, in order to fill them. That 


has been done. Managers have produced 
at wholesale, quantity not quality being 
the inevitable standard. Second-rate 
plays have been sent out, second, third, 
fourth companies have been organized 
for every New York success, and not 
only the large cities but the small towns 
have been deluged with dramatic fare, 
at the first-class scale of prices, which 
was uncertain in quality and has rapidly 
bred suspicion of all theatrical offerings. 


MOREOVER, when you consider that 

. Out of 90,000,000 people in the 
United States only 450,000 have incomes 
over $3,000 or $4,000 a year, and that a 
Very large proportion of these 450,000 
are in a few leading cities while the rest 
are widely scattered, it doesn't require 
superhuman intelligence to realize that 
the vast majority of the population can- 
not—not will not, but can not—afford to 
attend the two-dollar playhouse very 
requently. If these people are going to 
the "movies" it does not necessarily 


: mean that they would rather see a canned 


rama than a real one. It need mean no 


* more than that they go where they can 


< afford to go Whe ; h 
go. n a city the size, sav 
s of Nashville, M dphty 


Tennessee, has over eigh 
: , s over eighty 
Plays offered An the local theaters in one 


W se . 
ws Season there is not money enough in the 


“distributed amon 


to : 
wn to make them all profitable; and 


* when the money which should be con- 


e 
entrated on twenty good ones gets 


ad alike suffer g the eighty, good and 
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Frances Starr 


The talented young woman who has developed 

under David Belasco's direction into an actress 

of the first order. She is now acting in Henri 
Bernstein’s striking play “The Secret." 
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Mabel and Edith Taliaferro 


5 P 


These sisters, both of them very young, are co-stars 
in Rachel Crothers’ new comedy “Young Wisdom,” 
successfully played in New York the past winter 


In short, our theatrical business has 
one through a period of windy inflation 
or which an analogy might perhaps be 
found in the commercial world, and the 
managers are now reaping the whirlwind, 
They have made the playhouse the prey 
of their own rivalries and greeds and 
ambitions, and they are suffering for it. 
Unfortunately, of course, others wil 
suffer also, even as the small stockholders 
of the New York, New Haven, and Hart- 
ford Railroad. 

“The trouble has been," said Mr. 
Erlanger, in closing his interview, “that 
the American business man in general, 
and tlfe theatrical manager in particular, 
has mistaken good times for brains." 

These are true words, and rather 
astonishing, considering their source 
They are radically different from the 
sentiments attributed by rumor to on 
of Belasco's right-hand men, who is said 
to have remarked that in two years all 
actors will either be posing for motion 

ictures or doing something really useful. 

r. Erlanger does not blame the motion 
pictures. He even says they are training 
audiences for the real theater. Neither 
does he blame vaudeville. He points out 
that the number of vaudeville theater: 
has remained standard, increasing only 
so fast as the population increases, and 
that the quality of vaudeville entertain- 
ment has remained standard, also. There 
has been no inflation of quantity, no 
deterioration of quality, and. vaudeville 
holds its own with ease. 


YET it cannot be questioned but the 
movies have drawn people away from 
the galleries of the legitimate theaters, 
especially in the smaller towns. Instead 
of "saving up" for the play the nat 
week, it is easy to drop into the flm 
theater that very night, and the following 
night. The theater hereafter has got to 
reckon with this factor, undoubtedly, 
and the more respectable and comfortable 
the motion ‘picture houses become, the 
more will they have to reckon with it. 
Yet, even so, the theater has nothing 
more serious to fear than the loss of it: 
gallery—which is no loss at all. The new 
German theaters have no galleries. They 
do not ask people to sit up under the rool, 
higher than the top of the proscenium, 
where illusion and proper perspective arc 
impossible. The loss of the gallery will, in 
reality, be a gain to the art of the theater. 
But itwill mean a more democratic theater. 
When all is said, the lesson of the 
present slump is the lesson of democ 
racy, and the rehabilitation of the play- 
house in the future must inevitably 
along more democratic lines,— meeting 
the needs, artistic and financial, of the 
89,550,000 Americans who don’t pay an 
income tax as well as the 450,000 whe 
do, and serving the community rather 
than a few theatrical shopkeepers in Nes 
York. They say government ownership 
of railroads is on the way. No less surely 
is public control of playhouses in ou 
cities. This result will not be reached at 
once, of course. You and I may not live 
to see it, in fact,—although there is 
already a municipal theater in North 
ampton, Massachusetts, and San Fran 
cisco is seriously debating a municipa! 
opera house. And it may come quicker 
than we think. But, whether it come 
quickly or slowly, it is bound to arrive 
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Elsie Ferguson 


Whose beauty first gáve her the opportunity to prove her- 
self an actress. She now has proved it—in “The Strange 
Woman" she is giving a very extraordinary performance 
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This extremely important fact should 
be borne in mind— there has never 
been a time in our history when there 
was so widespread and intelligent. an 
interest in the art of the theater as to-day, 
even if business is in a slump. Possibly 
this awakened interest may have some- 
thing to do with the slump! The Drama 
League now reaches, more or less directly, 
close upon one hundred thousand people 
with its bulletins, its lectures, its study 
courses. Modern dramas, “daring” ones 
at that, are studied even in Chautauquas, 
to compete with State-Secretarial vaude- 
ville! The colleges all over the land have 
made modern drama, considered as 
drama, not as printed literature merely, 
a part of their curriculums. “Toy” the- 
aters for amateur production and acting 
are springing up in many of our cities. 
In Wisconan: both in Madison and 
Milwaukee, “The Workshop," composed 
of young people, stages and acts plays 
every fortnight, two groups putting on 
the same piece, so that they can compare 
effects and learn the art of the theater 
more intimately. Even in New York, 
several persons more or less concerned in 
the New Theater fiasco of four years ago 
have organized a Drama Society and are 
sending their five hundred members to 
the best plays of the season, as an educa- 
tion for future renewed experiment with 
a repertoire theater. 

There has been some tendency in the 
daily press to poke fun at all this 
“dramatic uplift,’ as the movement is 
called. A good deal that the daily press 
pokes fun at, however, deserves consid- 
eration on that very account! The 
* dramatic uplift” movement, at any 
rate, is most important. It is important 
because it is working quite spontaneously 
and enthusiastically, among all sorts of 
people, to train audiences. It is preparing 
the way for that most important factor 
in all theatrical art, an intelligent and 
receptive public. It is creating a demand 
for what is vital and good in the theater, 
and creating dissatisfaction with pre- 
vailing slap-dash methods, with poor 
plays and out-moded presentation. It 
1s paving the way for a democratic play- 
house, a playhouse where the audiences 
will have some say over what is offered 
to them, and the wealth of dramatic lit- 
erature will be available to the people even 
as printed literature is in our libraries. 


THE films, as we have more than once 
stated in this magazine, can never 
take the place of. real drama, any more 
than photography can take the place of 
painting, or mechanical piano-players 
and phonographs rob Paderewski and 
Caruso of their appeal—even less, indeed, 
for the spoken drama has an intellectual 
element that is not even hinted in the 
movies. At a New York settlement 
house last winter this was well illustrated. 
A small theater was added to the equip- 
ment of the settlement, and a film pro- 
jector installed. Few people came. Then 
the surprised workers began to give 
dramas, with amateur actors, and the place 
was immediately packed, and not only 
packed but alert with interested discussion. 

But the films can and will take the 
place of real drama, just as photographs 
take the place of paintings on the walls 
of most houses, so long as the real drama 
is offered at a prohibitive price,—unless 


you go up under the rafters where all 
perspective is distorted,—and so long as 
its quality is uncertain, and more than 
half the time of a very low grade. The 
better educated your audiences are 
theatrically the less they are going to 
attend the playhouse as at present con- 
ducted, on the one hand; and the better 
supplied with cheaper amusements your 
uneducated audiences are the more they 
are going to frequent the movies, on the 
other. To get your educated audiences 
into the playhouse, you have got to 
assure them of good drama; to get your 
other class in you have got to offer them 
attractive entertainment at a price that 
is within their means. 


THE manager will, of course, reply 
that when it costs him twelve hundred 
dollars a week for the single item of an 
orchestra in “The Pink Lady," he cannot 
sell seats to the masses for ten cents. 
Certainly he cannot, but the masses won't 
suffer a bit if they never see “The Pink 
Lady." There is no sane reason why 
"'The Pink Lady" should be sent at 
great expense from coast to coast, from 
Springfield, Massachusetts, to Dallas, 
exas, asking the hard-earned dollars of 
the inhabitants, in order to make some 
money for two managers in New York. 
It is an utterly absurd system, and has 
sagged of its own silly weight. If “The 
Pink Lady," however, really were of 
sufficient musical and dramatic value 
(if, say, it were a second “Patience” or 
“Merry Widow"), a municipal theater 
in Springfield or Dallas, put on a sound 
financial basis by municipal backing, 
could present it with reasonable display 
(and no more), and with prices scaled 
down to meet all purses. If it were not 
up to this standard value, why on earth 
should the people of Springfield or Dallas 
be asked to pay one cent to see it? They 
had much better save their money—as 
they have now learned to do, anyhow! 


E “star system" has come in for 
much abuse at the hands of the 
critics, but the ' star system” is inevitable 
under our present cut-throat methods, 
our wasteful worship of the fetish of the 
survival of the fittest. The benighted 
folks through the country have no other 
guarantee save the name of the star that 
what they are asked to pay for is worth 
the money. Moreover, stars we shall 
always have, because some actors will 
always have genius and stand up above 
their fellows, and we are all hero wor- 
shipers at heart. Half the fun of seeing 
Cyril Maude act is in seeing one man so 
much better than the rest. 

There is no reason why the stars 
shouldn't visit every city, however, even 
under a democratic régime, provided they 
really are stars. What should be stopped 
is the senseless deluge of good, bad, and 
indifferent plays, the stream of second, 
third, fourth (in one case even down to 
the tenth) companies, all over the 
country, at prices far too high. The 
natural theatrical centers should have 
their own theaters, under their own 
control, with their own companies, and 
they should put on only such plays as 
are of genuine merit, and only so often 
as the traffic will stand. : 

A well-directed stock company after a 
year's working together can give a better 


performance for a cost of two thousand 
dollars a week than any second (or most 
first) companies sent out from New York 
at an expense, including fares, of double 
that. Therefore, it can cut seat prices 
down materially. If the city owns the 
theater it can cut prices in half. If the 
city backs it, it can not only cut prices in 
half, but it can keep the classics in its 
repertoire, it can give plays which are 
not at present ever sent on tour. It can 
truly serve the community. It will not 
be Klaw and Erlanger's theater, but 
everybody's theater. And some blessed 
dar we are going to see it! 
ut while the wail about bad business 
is arising it is interesting to take a glance, 
before we close, at the conditions in New 
York City this winter. Business was bad 
there, too—for bad plays. But it was a 
noteworthy fact that the good plays, 
almost without exception, prospered, 
and with one or two exceptions the bad 
ones suffered. Forbes-Robertson and 
Cyril Maude, two splendid actors, made 
no complaint. It was almost impossible 
to buy seats for Forbes-Robertson’s 
“Hamlet.” Miss Elsie Ferguson, in a 
rather poor play called “The Strange 
Woman,” acted with astonishing skill 
and emotional poignancy, and people 
crowded to see her, charmed by her 
art. Miss Laurette Taylor’s captivating 
performance in “Peg o' My Heart” 
actually went through a second winter in 
the same theater, after running all 
summer into the bargain. “Prunella,” 
a poetic fantasy, a delicate, lovely, fragile 
thing, drew large houses. Cohan’s de- 
licious farce, “Seven Keys to Baldpate,” 
and the funny genre comedy, ''Potash 
and Perlmutter," were most prosperous. 
Miss Barrymore in “Tante” filled the 
Empire. “General John Regan” was 
liked. “Adele,” a genuine musical 
comedy, had a long career. Cheap but 
good opera in English, with no social 
restige, was successful at the Century 
heater. Meanwhile, “The Lure" de- 
parted, “The Fight" withdrew, Belasco's 
production of a "crime play," called 
‘The Man Inside"—a clumsy, banal 
thing—gave up the battle, and so on 
down a long list of dull, bad, or sensa- 
tional productions. 


THIS can mean but one thing, namely, 

that if a play remains in a community 
long enough to be found out (as plays do 
remain in New York but not on the road), 
the public may be trusted to sort the 
sheep from the goats. The public could 
do it everywhere, as well as in New York, 
if it had the opportunity. But it hasn’t. 
Out there it has been so long obliged to 
take the goats with the sheep that now 
all sheep are goats, and the public is 
beginning to feel that it is one, too! 
The remedy must ultimately be found 
in a democratic theater, where the goats 
are not admitted, and the word of the 
public, expressed through their trustees, 
not the personal interests of a few mana- 
gers in New York, is the law. The 
success of the theater, after all, is not a 
business matter. The theater is success- 
ful when it provides the highest imagina- 
tive stimulus and pleasure for the largest 
number. It will reach its highest per- 
fection when it is not conducted for 
profit at all, but for public service and 
the honor of art. 


* Johnny" Bradley 


Sportsman, big game hunter, race horse breeder and owner, and one of 
the heads of the famous Beach Club. This picture was taken on board 
the “John R. Bradley" in which Doctor Cook made his Polar expedition 


: Reverie Gambling and Gamblers 


By HUGH S. FULLERTON 
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Gambling With Father's Money 


AKING money from persons 

whose fathers and grandfathers 

amassed it is the softest specialty 

and the most lucrative field for 
the real gambler as well as for the “sure- 
thing” and confidence men. 

On one hand we have a large class of 
young spendthrifts, contemptuous of 
money values, careless as to moral prob- 
lems, with plenty of time and insatiable 
desire for excitement. On the other hand, 
created to fill the need, we have a class of 
professional gamblers making a specialty 
of taking paw's money away from paw's 
sons and daughters. This predatorying 
upon predatory wealth is the safest, the 
most certain, and the most lucrative 
gambling America ever has known. 

There are in New York City alone no 


fewer than eight "exclusive" gambling 
houses maintained for the benefit of 
wealthy sons of wealthy fathers. There are 
two in Pittsburgh, one in Chicago, and an 
extremely profitable one in New Haven. 
In Chicago I know of one young man, in 
New York two, in Philadelphia one who, 
though gamblers, are well-bred, well- 
dressed, usually in funds and generally in 
good standing, whose business is to get 
acquainted with wealthy young men in 
coles to introduce them, and receive per- 
centages from gambling house proprietors. 


THE great Eastern universities are the 

best hunting grounds of the New 
York men who prosper by looting 
wealthy sons. This is not particularly 
because these colleges are less moral than 


others but because there is more oppor- 
tunity to catch rich boys in flocks and pot 
shot them. Besides, at certain seasons 
of the year they are much oversupplied 
with money. 

One fall I was in New Haven with a 
crowd of boys celebrating over a football 
ame. Finally one told an experience in 

ew York during the fall. He had met 
a clever chap who knew the city "inside 
out" and had volunteered to introduce 
him to a "swell gambling place" which 
was "particularly hard to get into." 
After two hours of play he was $350 
ahead; then his “luck” changed, and 
when he escaped he was $1,400 loser and 
had given a note for $500, which he still 
owed, and was afraid his father would 
discover its existence. In fact the gam- 
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bler had hinted he would ask the father 
to pay. One after another four boys re- 
lated similar experiences without sus- 
picion, evidently, that they had been 
decoyed into places and fleeced. In 
three instances the gamblers had gener- 
ously refused to take all the money and 
suggested that the boys give a note and 
keep the cash—and the notes still were 
being held over the heads of the boys. 

In one case I happened to know the 
decoy. He is a fellow who calls himself 
Kirk or Kirke and he really is a college 
man. He poses as a Princeton man at 
New Haven, as a Harvard man at Prince- 
ton, as a Yale man at other places. His 
name is not Kirke and his college is a 
small one. He is handsome, always 
wonderfully dressed, he has a marvelous 
acquaintance among theatrical people, 
especially girls, and an even greater one 
among college youths. When I hunted him 
up he was frank. He told me his system. 
He “works” the big colleges commence- 
ment weeks, at the opening of school, and 
around the Christmas Talidays. His 
opinion of the undergraduate intellect is 
too unflattering to print. He admitted 
he was kicked out of college for sharpin 
at cards, and since then lo Fic 
rich college youths legitimate prey, and 
he has an interest in the gambling house 
into which he steers his victims. 

These fellows however, are mere “‘come- 
ons” for crooked gambling houses. In 
almost every case into which I inquired 
the victim admitted he had been drunk 
when he signed the checks or notes being 
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held over him for blackmailing purposes. 
My friend the crook admitted that he 
studied entrance exam lists, picked out 

robable “suckers” and often went to 
[Puer Chicago, Cleveland, and even 
farther west, to form a “chance acquain- 
tance” with some son of a rich father who, 
later, was to be victimized. 

This is pure robbery, not gambling. 
But there is a “ legitimate" branch of the 
business of looting the “ plutes,"— straight, 
clean and aboveboard,—which furnishes 
perhaps the most interesting gambling 
now existing in the United States. 


THE Bradley “ Boys” — known as Ed 
and Johnny—are gamblers. Perhaps 
it is erroneous to call them “gamblers;” 
rather they are men who have reduced 
gambling to business principles, who, 
instead of taking paw's money away from 
its careless custodians, make a favor of 
ermitting them to throw it to them. 
he Bradley “Boys” are men of great 
wealth, men of some culture, education, 
experience, and of sound financial stand- 
ing. The bare word of either is good for 
huge sums. The promise of either is the 
equivalent of fulfillment. They extract 
the cent from sentiment. Am is the 
man who financed Doctor Cook in his 
polar expedition, through love of sport, 
it is declared. John Bradley is a great 
sportsman who has shot big game in the 
Arctic, in Africa, in Asia,—all over the 
world. 

They were born to the gambling busi- 
ness and have spent their lives in it— 
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The Seminole Club at Miami, Florida 


square, businesslike gambling. They 
have a magnificent stock farm in Ken- 
tucky near Lexington, property in many 


parts of the country, and a practical 
monopoly on the racing game in Canada. 
I have heard criticism of their gambling 
methods, chiefly because their methods 
are not those of other gamblers. 

'They are not popular because: First, 
they are men of a little higher stamp than 
those who race horses and infinitely higher 
than the bookmakers, secondly, they 
gambled on strictly business principles 
and laid aside all sentimentality. 

'The Bradleys have been years ahead 
of others in their own line of endeavor. 
When open gambling was suppressed in 
almost every place ın the country they 
already had located the safe havens, and 
had discovered the advantages and the 
possibilities of catering to the multi- 
millionaire class. You will observe that 
the Bradleys do not oppose or violate 
laws, nor defy them. Ita law is passed 
forbidding gambling they locate some 
place where gambling is not illegal. When 
practically every state suppressed horse 
racing, because of the gambling attached 
to it and the resultant crookedness, the 
Bradleys had entrenched themselves in 
Canada, and spent fortunes in protecting 
the racing game against the persons who 
had ruined it in the United States. Their 
fight in Canada has not been against law, 
but against the sure-thing men from this 
side of the line who wanted to “cut in.” 

Aside from owning and racing horses, 
breeding them and controlling tracks, 
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Operated on much the same lines as the Beach Club at Palm Beach 
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the Bradleys had entered another line of 
interesting endeavor, that of supplying 
excitement and amusement for the ultra- 
rich Americans. They were pioneers in this 
line at Aiken, South Carolina, at Asheville 
and other resorts, and finally they decided 
upon the East Coast of Florida as the 
best place for their operations. They 
operated the New York Club at St. 
Augustine when Ponce de Leon's old 
resort was the farthest south of tourists. 
The career of the Bradley Boys in Florida 
has been coincident and in a way closel 
allied with that of the late Henry M. 
Flagler and, even prior to that, with 
Deacon White. 

Flagler controlled and was a large 
owner of East Florida. He made St. 
Augustine and then, disappointed because 
he was not permitted to run St. Augustine 
as he deemed it should be run, he moved 
southward, following the climate. Flagler 
wanted a place where Flagler was supreme, 
a place where millionaires reigned, where 
no one disputed the right of Standard Oil 
to dictate morals, manners, and social 
standing, and where everyone either was 
a millionaire or a servant. Balked at St. 
Augustine he created Palm Beach, the 
most remarkable resort in the world. He 
intended it to be the exclusive playground 
of millionaires, from which the middle 
classes should be excluded; where the 
laws and customs should be only those 
desired by his class. 


"THE Bradleys, who, as gamblers, had 
the same ideas regarding the right of 
the non-interested classes to dictate as 
to gambling as the East Coast-Flagler 
company held, came immediately to 
supply the excitement. Flagler insisted 
upon the right of millions to laws of their 
own, and Bradley knew these “rights” in- 
cluded that of gambling if they saw fit—of 
doing as they pleased with theirown money. 


Gambling and Gamblers, by Hugh S. Fullerton 


The Beach Club at Palm Beach 
The real American Monte Carlo 


Just across the railway from the huge 
Royal Poinciana Hotel they opened the 
Beach Club, the real American Monte 
Carlo. They made the Beach Club per- 
haps the most exclusive club in the world, 
with the idea of attracting business. 
They made it so difficult for anyone to 
gain entrance to the Beach Club that the 
guests at the Poinciana and the Breakers, 
who perhaps would scorn to gamble under 
any other circumstances, intrigue and 
beg and bribe to secure memberships or 
to get invitations. Occasionally the 
Beach Club refuses to admit some 
millionaire, or excludes some aspiring 
climber, and the word that he or she 
has been excluded renews the clamorous 
demand for admission. While women 
of the "upper" class are among the 
heaviest gamblers at the Beach Club the 
Bradleys do not encourage them, rather 
they tolerate them. In fact I believe Mr. 
Ed Bradley is rather shocked at the idea 
of women gambling heavily. He has 
rather old-fashioned ideas in some things. 


THE constitution and by-laws of the 
Beach Club form one of the strictest 
in existence. Here are some extracts: 

Article 2, Sec. 3: No gentleman under 
the age of twenty-five years will be ad- 
mitted as a member of this club, or as a 
guest of a member, and, even though the 
applicant may be twenty-five if, in the 
judgment of the Board, such applicant 
appears younger, his application may be 
rejected at the discretion of two members 
of the Board. 

Do not imagine this section is a blind. 
The Bradleys enforce it and few men, no 
matter what their wealth may be, have 
succeeded in evading it. They do not 
want boys to gamble there. 

Article 3, Sec. 6: No person a resident 
of the State of Florida and no person, 
even though a foreign resident but con- 
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nected with any business within the 
state, will be admitted to this club. 

See? The Beach Club is organized 
under the laws of Florida and operates 
under a state charter permitting it to 
conduct a private café, buffet, and “such 
games of amusement as the managers and 
members may from time to time agree 
upon." 

It is foolish to imagine the Florida 
Legislature does not know the purpose of 
the Beach Club and similar organiza- 
tions—even though it is as far, almost, 
from Palm Beach to Tallahassee as from 
Chicago to New York. 

As it is rather difficult for non-residents 
to bring suits for damages or, to start 
other proceedings in Florida, the object 
of barring residents of the state from 

ambling clubs is self-evident. Besides, 

ca Floridians are wealthy. By barring 
residents of Florida and ill-balanced, 
reckless boys who are likely to lose their 
heads and at the same time more money 
than their fathers will stand for, the 
Beach Club is tolerably safe from com- 
plaints. The Bradleys seek (and get) 
the play of men and women who are 
willing to pay high to get one more thrill 
into jaded nerves. The price per thrill 
is high. 

The Casino of the Beach Club on a 
big night during the height of the season— 
a Ery to be duplicated nowhere 
in the world. The aggregate wealth of 
the men and women lounging and playing 
would buy a kingdom. e almost trips 
over millionaires. One sees there men 
and women whose names are known the 
world over because of their wealth and 
social prominence. In one evening there 
were forty-one persons around the tables 
who figured in the “multi-millionaire”’ 
class, with fifty or more mere millionaires, 
““pikers” as compared to them in wealth. 
There were a score or more of.the heirs 
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of these, who through them claim title 
to millions. 

I never could become accustomed to 
seeing persons treat real dollars con- 
temptuously. I have needed money, 
have gone hungry, and have seen men 
and women, worse, little children, hungry 
and cold. As one watches the Beach 
Club throng toying with stacks of money 
as idly as with sea sand it is hard to keep 
from thinking what those dollars would 
do for some persons. Also, it is hard to 
hold back rather anarchistic thoughts. 
Unconsciously a poor man finds himself 
interested, hoping the house will win and 
the player lose, and, as a matter of com- 
parative virtues one has more faith in the 
honesty of the “gamblers” than in that of 
the players. It is rather pitiful to see 
persons worth millions striving to cheat 
for a few checks, and to watch the queer 
lights in the eyes of the cold-faced look- 
outs as they concede the argument to the 
player, with a queer little wrinkle at the 
corner of the mouth that betrays scorn. 
‘The arguments always are conceded—be- 
cause with patrons worth tens of millions 


one cannot afford to offend or to debate.’ 


It is hard, too, for a person who has 
spent a lifetime at hard work to earn a 
fraction of what is thrown away there in 
a few hours of careless amusement. to 
believe things, to understand this reckless 
disregard for money value. 


NE evening early last season I was 

at the Beach Club, merely loitering 
and talking with an old friend employed 
there. He is rather an interesting friend, 
for he had been “bouncer” in theater 
galleries, race tracks and public places. 
He is a man of large frame, great strength, 
and a heart that fits well into it, and his 
viewpoint of the multi-millionaire class 
was new. The scion of one of the 
wealthiest of the Steel ‘Trust families 
strolled into the almost deserted Casino. 
He was bored and weary and seemed lan- 
guid as he submitted to having his cape 
removed and started to play roulette. 
He lost a few stacks of checks. 

“Beastly dull this evening," he re- 
marked to the croupier. "Where is 
everyone?" 

“Very few have been in this evening,” 
replied the croupier politely. “ Perhaps it 
is a bit early—and there is a cake walk at 
the hotel.” : 

The youth played wearily for perhaps 
a quarter of an hour, scattering his checks 
as if playing in the sea sand. Finally he 
placed what was left upon the black, 
arose while the ball still was rolling, and 
turned without interest to see the ball 
fall into the red. 

** [ shall stroll over to the hotel and see 
if I cawn’t start a bridge game—or some- 
thing. Deadly dull heah." 

And, scrawling a check for seven 
hundred dollars lost in those few moments, 
he let an attendant drape his cape over 
his shoulders and strolling out stepped 
into a wheeled chair. 

Persons who frown over the grocer 
bill and housewives who chew the ends 
of lead pencils and grow wrinkles because 
the price of steak is up two cents will be 
interested in the following yarn: One 
evening my wife and I were strolling over 
to the Beach Club to see the sights. Just 
ahead of us was a party—three women 
and two men—and the narrowness of 


the walk compelled us to fall in behind 
them and follow to the club veranda. 
One of the men was telling a story of a 
woman who, in spite of her husband's 
riches, was stingy. That day in the 
hotel she was dressing for tea and her 
husband was loitering in the boudoir 
waiting to escort her to the outdoor grill. 
Accidentally she knocked her bank book 
to the floor. He picked it up and glanced 
carelessly at the figures; then, in surprise, 
demanded to know where she had ac- 
cumulated so much money. There was 
a scene. She stormed, wept, but finally 
confessed it was money she had taken 
from his pockets during the six weeks 
they had bee in the South. The sum 
was more that twenty-seven thousand 
dollars, and he had not missed it. 

Operating gambling games for the 
amusement of persons who can lose 
twenty-seven thousand dollars in six 
weeks without missing it is a profitable 
business. Also I incline to believe the 
Bradley Boys make quite as good use of 
the money as the owners could do, and 
perhaps benefit others more. 


y" 

'HE Bradleys are straight men. 

The Beach Club is operated upon the 
strictest rules of honesty. There is no 
cheating, nothing questionable. The 
orders are that in all disputes with patrons 
where a shadow of a doubt exists, the bets 
shall be paid. Yet the Beach Club 
furnishes the finest example of sure-thing 
gambling I ever have seen. Only two 
games are operated: roulette and hazard. 
The American, instead of the French 
roulette wheel, is used, the American 
wheel having the single and double O 
(green) numbers while the French wheel 
has but one green. This gives the house 
a heavier percentage than is possible at 
Ostend, Monte Carlo, or the other Con- 
tinental gambling places. [he Beach 
Club wheels are perfect and as beauti- 
ful examples of mechanism as I ever 
examined. Mr. Ed Bradley kindly as- 
sisted me in examining the wheels and 
studying their balance and bearings. 

The odds in favor of the house are 
terrific. I asked Mr. Ed Bradley why 
play at the Beach Club was confined to 
these games. 

"You cannot get these people to sit 
down and play cards," he said; “they 
have neither the time nor the inclination 
and would be bored. They want quick 
action and thrills.” 

It would be interesting to examine 
Mr. Bradley's books to see how much per 
thrill he charges to supply the Ameri- 
can millionaire with the lacking ingredi- 
ent. No one who is unfamiliar with the 
Bradley books can make other than a 
wild guess as to the winnings of the 
Beach Club in the short season during 
which American society and finance 
make Palm Beach the capital. If guess- 
ing would be worth anything I would 
approximate two hundred thousand dol- 
lars for three months as the toll exacted 
over and above the enormous expenses. 


ig IS strange gambling. One evening I 
watched the scion of one of America’s 
wealthiest families entertaining a party 
of friends at the Beach Club. They had 
an exquisite dinner, one that combined 
St. Petersburg, Paris, London, New York 
with Southern cookery, a dinner obtain- 


able nowhere else on the face of the earth. 
There were four men and four women 
in the party; the men unintelligent, bored 
and simple-Simon-like in appearance; the 
women richly gowned, frayed and weary. 
An ordinary person with healthy stomach 
and nerves would have shown ecstasy, but 
they ate unemotionally and as if bored. 
After the dinner they adjourned to the 
Casino. It was nearly nine o’clock and 
there was an entertainment at the Royal 
Poinciana which required that all who 
prenne to be anybody should be there 

y ten-thirty. The guests reached for 
checks with fine scorn of values, indeed 
seemingly without asking what the checks 
were worth, and played them as if they 
were sifting sea sands through their 
jeweled fingers. ‘Two of the men seemed 
to have some understanding of the value 
of the little ivory disks and some knowl- 
edge of the game, to judge from the 
manner of placing bets. The women 
played without emotion and seemed 
bored and a bit disgusted, showing no 
interest either in winning or in losing. 
They played roulette, strolling from table 
to table, carrying checks with them and 
violating rules. ‘The stony-faced croupiers 
did not reveal even by a move that the 
caprices of the players forced them to 
perform wonders in lightning calculation 
to keep the racks in order. Mr. Ed 
Bradley, so wonderfully garbed as to 
make a ten o'clock extra edition of the 
latest Parisian fashion plate seem behind 
the times, was strolling around. He 
seemed not to see a thing, but a lifting of 
the eyebrow or a slightly perceptible nod 
of the head wirelessed messages to the 
men at the wheels. 

The marvelous gowns of the women 
swept the soft carpets of the Casino. ‘Two 
of the men were playing understandinglv; 
one seemed a half wit. The host played 
as if merely politely bored and half in- 
terested, pretending to be interested 
when the women won and urging them to 
double their wagers. Finally someone 
suggested it was nearly time to go to the 
hotel to dress for the later function. One 
of the young women, who would have 
been beautiful except that she seemed 
worn out, had strayed to the hazard 
table. With a wearied expression she 
placed a stack of checks representing in 
value half a year’s earnings of a laboring 
man on three sixes and turned with a 
slight shrug toward her escort. The man 
dropping the dice glanced up with a shade 
of expression on his otherwise frozen 
countenance. Mr. Bradley’s eyebrows 
lifted just a trifle. The man handling 
the game knew the wager was far over 
the limit. — Bradley's lifted eyebrows 
meant to take the chance. The house 
pays 180 to 1 on three sixes and the 
mathematician figures the proper odds 
should be 240 to 1. 

The dice rattled in the box. I stood 
transfixed, fully expecting to see threc 
sixes show. ‘There was a six, a deuce and 
a four, and the croupier raked in the 
checks, the muscles of his face relaxing 
into a shadowy grin. The woman did not 
even turn her head to see what had hap- 
pened. She seemed annoyed that the 
attendant was a bit awkward in adjusting 
the costly cape over her enameled and 
whitened shoulders. 

The host wrote a check, for what 
amount I could not see but I figured that 
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there were seven thousand dollars worth 
of checks out-of the racks. One of the 
men, who was winner, shoved back his 
checks and received credit for them, an- 
other returned what was left. One of the 


women cashed in her checks, shoved the 
money carelessly into a bag. I figured it 
cost the host four thousand five hundred 
dollars for the three hours of dinner and 
dicing. 

It usually is that way. I do not think 
it is extremely wrong to take the money 
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thus carelessly tossed away by persons 
who are so oversupplied with it they do 
not realize its value. At least that is 
the gamblers' chief defense of gambling. 
Possibly, as gamblers assert, the Bradleys 
and their kind are benefactors of the race 
through taking the money and distribut- 
ing it through legitimate channels. 

I recall my friend Hutch, who is a keen 
moralist, although his morals are not 
laid on accepted lines. I met him one 
day wearing a beautiful diamond shirt 
stud. 

* Where did you get the new glim?" I 
inquired. 

“Took it away from a guy," he re- 
sponded easily. “He was out spendin 
his paw’s money and I took it—shirt aid 
all.’ 

Perhaps Hutch is only a reincarnated 
Robin Hood. At any rate there still 
exists a class that considers it all right 
to take money from the rich, provided 
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one divides it with the poor. The Socialis- 
tic tendency is very strong in gambling. 


HERE is another phase of Palm 

Beach life, probably no more immoral 
from a gambling standpoint than from 
any other. Four out of five persons who 
go there and who gamble can afford to 
go there and gamble. Perhaps fifty per 
cent. of the others know that they can- 
not afford it and go merely to see the 
show, and stay at West Palm Beach. 


The remainder cannot afford either to 
go there or to gamble, but go and try to 
imitate those who can afford it. There 
are scores of pretenders and climbers 
who each winter spend more for dress, 
for entertainment and pretense than 
they can afford. One can pick them out 
of the crowd just as easily as one can 
select those who come merely as specta- 
tors. One is rather interested in the 
woman who stops at a boarding house 
across Lake Worth with a view of readin 

a paper before the Every Friday Clu 

about the doings of the “Multis,” yet she 
is no less easy to pick out in the throng 
than is the pretender. Absolute in- 
difference to money values is a thing 
hard to feign. Itis pitiful to see members 
of this class gain entrance to the Beach 
Club and gamble. Exclude that class 
and it would be hard to charge the Beach 
Club with doing any real harm, but 
occasionally some of them gain member- 
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ship; and that makes for real gambling. 
There are those who hope to win expense 
money and to gain another week, another 
fortnight of false pleasure by some lucky 
turn of the wheel. Some come intending 
to remain the entire season, having 
calculated closely the expense, and who, 
finding the cost much heavier than an- 
ticipated, strive to recoup at the wheel 
or the dice. Usually it ends with the 
home paper reporting that they were 
suddenly called back by urgent business. 


CES A TTIR a. 


Ed Bradley, who. with Johnny runs the Beach Club, talking to some friends in 
He stands on extreme left of picture. Talking to him is Jesse 
Just back of them “Diamond Jim" Brady is standing with Mat Allen 


There was one couple who came last 
winter about whom a pitiful little comedy 
could be written. The man and woman 
came from a small Illinois city, and there 
he is wealthy, one of the rich men of the 
town, and his wife is a society leader. 
The gowns the wife brought to Palm 
Beach probably were the envy and de- 
Spur of the women of her acquaintance. 

hey reached the resort in January— 
before the season really was opened. In 
one week they spent enough to support 
the home establishment all winter. The 
husband confided in me that the expense 
was too great, that they would have to 
go home in another week or curtail ex- 
purs I suggested a more moderate 

otel but the wife was heartbroken at the 
idea. She would rather go home. 

That afternoon the husband, who 
probably never had gambled beyond 
hve-cent limit poker won about two 

(Continued on page 99) 


Doting Fathers 


A Golf Story by Brand Whitlock, formerly 
Mayor of Toledo | 


T WAS not because of their age that 

they were spoken of as “Old Landon 

and Staymate,” for since they were 

good for thirty-six holes every Sun- 
day and eighteen almost every after- 
noon, and afterward plunged into cold 
showers with the abandon of youth, 
there were no signs of Time’s encroach- 
ment to justify the epithet. They were 
called “Old”? merely to differentiate 
them from Teddy Landon and Perk Stay- 
mate, their representatives in the on- 
coming generation, and they were em- 
braced in reference as by a firm name and 
style because they were always together. 
Through the seasons that had come and 
gone since they had taken up golf, they 
had played an interminable series of 
matches, with an intricate system of 
betting on the same, involving dinners 
and other refreshments, as well as golf 
balls, considered as a medium of ex- 
change. To see this pair of stout, ruddy, 
middle-aged gentlemen in their white 
flannels, starting on their afternoon’s 
round with laughter and badinage, or 
bending in tense concentration over their 
putts on the home green, or ordering their 
highballs afterward, was to forget the 
tragedy of age in the human combination, 
and to receive the comforting illusion 
that successful men of assured income 
may, after all, have their youth renewed 
like the eagle’s. 


HEY were not known for the game 

they played; their form was what per- 
sistence had been able to make it, but 
they were distinguished by the brilliance 
of their offspring, in the glory of whose 
renown they continualy dwelt at a 
superior altitude of pride which they 
alone imagined was hidden from anyone. 

It did not seem long to the other mem- 
bers of the club since Teddy and Perk, 
in knickerbockers, were interfering with 
their own more important games by 
playing around with the discarded bras- 
sies, leeks, and mashies of their elders, 
and it was with difficulty that they now 
could recognize the slim and youthful 
pair, who, in an absence at school, had 
suddenly shot up to the stature of men 
and were nonchalantly driving two hun- 
dred and fifty yards and threatening all 
the established records of the course. 
They suddenly treated the youngsters 
with respect, addressed them with defer- 
ence, and, as the boys twisted their slender 
young waists in perfect follow-through, 
viewed them with despair. The committee 
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promptly put the lads at scratch, and, 
as by royal prerogative, they played 
through any pair on the course. 

They had not been seen at the club 
since they had played over the soft 
course in the Easter vacation, and the 
season had advanced to the last week 
in June before the beginning of the sum- 
mer holiday one Saturday evening could 
bring them home from college. The boys 
were up early and out on the links the 
first thing the next morning, and there 
their elders pursued them. The course, 
rolling away to the woodland on its 
bacadan in differing tones of undu- 
lating fair green and putting green, like 
various textiles, ‘scarred here and there 
by yellow traps and bunkers and dotted 
everywhere with golfers, had never 
looked so beautiful to them. The little 
scarlet flags fluttered in the soft breeze 
and the sun blazed in the sparkling sky, 
and as the two fond fathers hurried across 
the green, meeting groups of players, 
sunburned, hot, disheveled and happy, 
who exchanged glances in humorous 
appreciation of such naive paternal pride, 
they hailed them in the camaraderie of the 
great game, and cried out triumphantly: 

“The boys are home!" 


They found the youngsters with Dewar, 
the professional who was playing their 
best ball, on the tee of the fifteenth hole, 
and through the interstices of the little 
grove they beheld Teddy Landon in the 
act of taking his stance. He addressed 
his ball, settled himself for the drive, 
and then, drawing back his driver in 
the periphery of a wide and graceful 
swing, he whipped the club into the ball, 
and in a second stood in the graceful pose 
of a perfect finish, lifting his eye an in- 
stant afterward to where his ball was 
roling over the little swell of the fair 
green down by the 300-yard stake. His 
father looked at the lithe young figure 
in the white trousers, noting the clean 
limbs, the bared brown arms, the muscles 
of the deep chest, the strong young neck, 
the smooth ruddy face, the light curls 
moistened by the perspiration that 
glistened on his forehead, and to him there 
were all the wonder, all the pride, all 
the joy that might have been inspired in 
a poet's heart had he come unawares 
upon a young Greek god in that green 
and bosky wood. 

Perk, sitting on a bench, his caddie 
beside him, calmly puffed at the cigarette 
he had just lighted, slowly inhaled the 
smoke, and said: 

“Rather good, old chap.” 


EWAR was even more dour than 

usual as the fathers emerged into 
view; there was something forbidding in 
his aspect, and as he rose, after bending 
to tee his ball, and carefully waggled his 
club in his calloused palms and stamped 
his broad thick ad soles in the earth, 
Landon thought it discreet to inquire: 

“I hope you have no objection to our 

following you around, James. May we 
o?" 

2 The Scotsman turned his blunt brown 
face over his shoulder and said de- 
cisively: 

“ Aye, if ye haud yer tongue.” 

And then, in the form he had learned 
at Carnoustie so many years before, he 
put all the power of his tremendous 
shoulders, his heavy wrists and his 
stout fingers into his drive, and the ball 
flew straight for the flag. It was a day of 
delight to Landon and Staymate, and to 
their juniors as well, and Dewar had his 
own silent joy in his victory over his 
young opponents, though for this he 
acceunted generously enough to his ap- 
prentice, Willie Thompson, as he watched 
the young man wrap a club that evening. 
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* Ye ken, Wullie, a mon can’t play so 
weel ef he has an auld faitherr lookin’ 
ower his wark. But those lads are 
promisin’; aye, they’re promisin’.” 

He pushed the tobacco into his pipe 
with a blunt thumb, and when he had 
lighted it, puffed at it comfortably a 
moment and said: 

“Tis a strange game, Wullie. "Tis 
a game o' mony whimsies." 

He smoked on, drawing in great drafts 
with his powerful suction, and then he 
repeated with a deep satisfaction: 

* Aye, a game o' mony whimsies." 

“I thought you liked a gallery," said 
the boy, who knew that the shrewd Scotch 
character was not without its element of 
vanity. 

** Ah'm no avearse tae a gallery, lad." 
His gray eye twinkled an instant in the 
memory of some mighty match. “Ah 
mind me Ah was playin’ wi’ Jimmy 
Braid, when we were lads, and the 
gallery—ah! it warrmed the cockles o' 
mah hearrt! But, dae ye mind, Ah've 
seen me lose a game juist because there 
were a caddie, maybe, got onto mah 
nairves. Do ye mind the lad that stan's 
gawkin' aboot wi' his mooth open? The 
lad that has somethin' the maitter wi' 
him? He breathes, ye ken, through his 
mooth. The dochtor was saying th’ ither 
day that i’ wad be advisable for ’im to 
go under an operation on his nose, to gie 
him a draft, ye ken, an’ I obsairrved that 
it was to be hoped, for the sake o' ithers 
an’ society at large, that he wad go under 
it soon, or else gie ower eatin’ those 
green apples on that tree doon by the 
second green.” 

“Do the apples hurt 'im?" asked 
Willie. 

* No, Ah'm afraid not," said Dewar, 
“but they hurrt mah game. I could 
murder him wi'out compunction—an' 
him champin' and snairrting lak a wild 
boar the while." 

He wagged his head and then said 
again, charmed by his own phrase: 

"Aye, 'tis a game o' whimsies, an' 
deeficult for a nairrvous mon." 

He ‘smoked complacently, as though 
he hadn't a nerve in his body. 


F9R a fortnight Teddy and Perk were 
attended by their fathers in all their 
rounds, and though the constant presence 
of the paternal gallery got on their 
nerves, they controlled themselves well. 
And then, one fine Saturday afternoon, 
when the links were crowded, Teddy 
sliced a brassie from a bad lie, and in the 
unfavorable humor his misplayed shot 
had aroused in him he saw Rayner and 
Jones coming up on the next hole. When 
the approaching players saw them and 
their unfailing retinue, Rayner was seen 
to glance at old Landon and Staymate, 
and then to make some comment to 
gone which caused his companion to 
augh softly but significantly. Teddy 
glanced at Perk; he, too, had noticed 
the invidious action and was affected 
by it. 

Teddy Landon was naturally sensitive 
and his devotion to golf had had the 
effect, inevitable in the game, of making 
him supersensitive, and the immediate 
result of this was to cause him to top his 
ball and to send it bounding into a 
hazard. ` 

“Too bad," said Perk as they de- 


scended into the little gully where the 
hazard lay, and then Ted's feelings burst 
forth. 

“A fellow can't play with his governor 
tagging along all the time!" 

"Gee! Do you feel that way, too?" 
exclaimed Perk in instant sympathy. 

"But what can we do about it?" 
said Teddy in despair, as he took his 
niblick from his caddy bag. It was, 
as Perk knew, a moment for discreet 
silence. 

Such disheartening reflections, how- 
ever, were soon overlaid in their minds 
by the interest that was mounting in the 
minds of all with the approach of the 
tournament for the state championship, 
to be played over their course. The club 
officials were preparing to entertain 
golfers from all over the state, and Dewar 
was toiling early and late, with a force 
of men, to put the course in condition. 
Ted and Perk had been playing so well 
that they were to be reckoned with in 
the championship; and when at last the 
day came and the visitors crowded the 
clubhouse, and the qualifying rounds 
were played, and they were at the head 
of the list with scores that were at par, 
they were prime favorites. Landon and 
Staymate were absorbed in enthusiasm; 
they acted as if there were no contestants 
other than their sons; their interest was 
intense, unbounded, unrestrained. 

“T have a feeling that Perk is going to 
win that cup,” said Staymate, as they 
were dressing in the locker room. 

“T’ve picked another winner, Will," 
said Landon, choking in his effort to put 
on his cravat. *I—" He did not finish 
his sentence, for Ted, just then trotting 


in from the baths, his white muscular 
form glistening from the shower, said 
to his father: 

“Oh, cut it out, Dad. We may not 
last the first day.” 

“You can beat him, my boy, and I 
expect you to. If you do, I'll send you to 
the National.” 


AND when the pairings, all nicely 

bracketed, were posted that evening 
on the bulletin board, it was seen that 
the universal sympathy and interest must 
have affected either the committee or 
the fates, for Ted and Perk were in dif- 
ferent divisions, and would play each 
other, if at all, only in the finals. 

The lads were now made the subject 
of unusual solicitude. Their fathers began 
to suggest diets to them, adjured them 
to retire early for long hours of sleep, 
advised them as to clubs and balls, and, 
when they started for the first day’s 
play, even offered their services as 
caddies. The space about the first tee 
was swarming with golfers, some swinging 
their clubs in last frantic endeavors to 
get into form, others standing moodily 
about with sad, or tragic, or merely 
desperate expressions, and all nervous. 
In a large marquee tent the officials of 
the state association, dressed in golf 
costumes so carefully studied that it was 
evident they were not intending to play, 
watched the pairs start. Ted and Perk 
were together back of the tent, shrinking 
from view, their fathers with them urging 
on them their final counsels. 

“What you want to do, Perk, is to 
keep cool,” Landon was saying, after 
having imparted the secret of success 


"I wad advise ye baith to go to the clubhoose, an’ 


remain therre at discreetion, oot o' sicht, do ye min 


to his own son. “Just keep your head, 
and remember we're all watching you." 

“ Aye,” said a deep voice at his elbow, 
“were a’ watchin’ ye!" 

Landon turned and beheld Dewar, 
shaved, the sleeves of his coat turned 
back, a cap pulled down as low as his ears 
would permit, and an iron in his hand. 

“Aye, we're a’ watchin’ ye! "That's 
juist the grrand deefficulty. Let me gi’ 
ye a wee bit o' advice, Misterr Landon, 
and you, Misterr Staymate, sin' ye're 
vera near oot o' the commidity yersel’. 
Do ye juist let the lads alone, an’ dinna 
ye follow efter them, nor pursue them 
aboot wi' yerr unwelcome attentions, 
spierin’ 'em noo an’ ag'in aboot their 
shots.” 


THE Scot's gray eyes were fixed on 
Landon, from whom their keen vision 
moved only to fix itself like a needle in 
the eye of Staymate. His large mouth 
moved as though each word were formed 
with difficulty. 

“Do ye min’ wha’ Ah'm tellin’ ye the 
noo. I wad advise ye baith to go to the 
clubhoose, an’ remain therre at discree- 
tion, oot o' sicht, do ye min’. For if ye 
pairrseest in ye'r annoyin’ ways, peekin' 
and pairrkin’ aboot, ye'll pu’ the lads off 
theirr game. Do ye understan’?” 


Ted and Perk turned away, their red. 


faces grown redder, to hide their smiles. 

“Mind, Ah'm tellin’ ye they're noo 
bonny bairrns ony mairr; they dinna 
need their faitherrs or their mithers to 
rin aboot wi’ ’em ower the links. 'Tis a 
game o’ whimsies, ye ken, an’ Ah don’t 
want the lads distairrbed by the auld 
folk. They're ready for ye, Maisterr 
Teddy,” he concluded, and as the slender 
lad stepped forth Dewar went with him 
toward the tee. 

“Well, Ill be darned!"' exclaimed 
Landon when he had gone. He was about 
to express himself further, when, glancing 
at Perk, something in the boy's expression 
arrested his attention. 

“Ts he right, Perk?” he asked. 

“He didn't mean anything, sir.” 

* But if we're in the way?" 

The boy lifted his dark eyes. “It’s 
not that; but when a fellow's folks are 
along, you know, he—well, you know." 

Dewar's words, so authoritative on the 
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As the two boys walked back to the 


course at all times, were final now, and 
under their influence the two nervous 
fathers bore themselves that day like 
two men in arrest, whose sentence con- 
fined them within the limits of the club- 
house. They honorably remained there, 
begging the boon of such items of in- 
formation as might find their way in 
from the links, and when at last their 
sons came home with their victories in 
that first day’s process of elimination 
they were happier than the boys them- 
selves. 

On the Tuesday that was devoted to 
the game among the thirty-two remain- 
ing players they ventured forth to the 
marquee. It was a sultry day, when the 
shade of the tent and cooling beverages 
were grateful, and there they sat at 
large ease, enjoying their cigars and the 
gossip of the matches, so much of which 
was concerned with the growing reputa- 
tion of Ted and Perk. The lads again 
won, and interest centered in them. The 
hot day ended in a thunder shower, 
which was succeeded that night by a 
series of little tropical storms, and on 
Wednesday morning the sixteen players 
went forth amid rain and lightning, and 
as the atmosphere cooled the rain set in 
for one of those steady downpours which 
are an inseparable feature of most 
tournaments. 


JANDON and Staymate remained in- 
doors, gazing out on the links from 
an upper window of the clubhouse. 
The dark green of the links glistened with 
the rain, which fell in such torrents as to 
obscure in its mists the farther reaches 
of the course, and it was with difficulty 
that they could distinguish the two white 
figures that plodded onward with their 
shivering caddies and disconsolate op- 
ponents, bending before the driving 
storm. The boys were battling bravely 
and stubbornly, and on that day, as on 
the Thursday that dawned clear and 
cool and sparkling after the storm, they 
made their way onward through the lists, 
their paths now steadily converging 
toward the finals in which, as all were 
now agreed, they would meet on Satur- 


day. 
The words of Dewar had not lost any 
of their authority, perhaps, but time 
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clubhouse, they caught glimpses of a form 


and the weather and mounting interest 
somehow blurred their impression, and 
on Friday, when the players had been 
reduced in number to the four of the 
semi-finals, Landon appeared with large 
marine glasses, and after the matches 
had started he and Staymate stole out 
onto the course. They kept well away 
from the players, and gave to their little 
excursion the innocent and casual air of 
a morning's airing in the brilliant sun- 
light which made this so perfect a summer 
day. They did not go br, and they did 
not trespass on those holes where the 
boys were contesting hotly for the prize, 
but they kept rather to those little downs 
in the center of the club's estate which 
commanded most of the scene, and there, 
like generals, they swept the field with 
their glasses, and calculated the ebb and 
flow of fortune. 

The severe contest lasted beyond the 
hungry hours of luncheon; a gallery fol- 
lowed the players, shifting now and then as 
interest swayed. And then, at last, the 
two men standing beside the little pines 
on the thirteenth green heard a rattle of 
applause from the crowd that fringed the 
seventeenth green, and as they saw Perk 
wiping his neck with his handkerchief 
while men crowded about to shake his 
hand and to slap his back, they knew that 
he was to bein the finals. Tedand Elwood 
were just then coming down the six- 
teenth hole. The fathers needed no glasses 
to see that match, and, flinging away 
discretion, they ran to the brow of the 
little hill that overlooked the green which 
the two semi-finalists were just then ap- 
proaching, and they saw Ted slowly, 
carefully measure with his eye the dis- 
tance to the flag in a concentration that 
seemed almost abstraction, take the 
mashie his caddie handed him, and then, 
with a delicate and supple wrist, pitch 


his ball gently and send it trickling to the- 


lip of the cup. The spectators clapped 
their hands and the two watchers on the 
hillside heard Elwood say: 

“That settles it." A minute more, with 
a tap of his putter Ted had won his 
match, and as he released Elwood's 
congratulatory hand, his features relaxed 
with a smile, and lighting a cigarette, he 
looked about and said: 

"How'd Perk come out?” 


Doting Fathers, by Brand Whitlock 
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Skulking like an Indian behind that row of trees along the western edge of the course 


Thereafter Landon and Staymate sat 
on the veranda waiting for the boys, 
for whom they had commanded a noble 
luncheon, and received congratulations 
with a modest yet conscious intelli- 
gence of their deserts as the progenitors of 
such prodigies. "Yes, it'll be a great 
match to-morrow,” said Landon. 

“And who'll pel ee Staymate, in 
philo rogenitive cha e 

‘We ll, now, of course, an Landon, 
assuming a high CR air, "that 
is difficult to say, and yet I think Ted 
will. Oh, I don’t say that, Will, because 
he’s my boy,—why you know, man," 
he turned to Staymate and spread his 
hands wide in exculpatory generosity, 
** Perk's just like my own son, but you 
see Ted aah his man to-day by a hole 
better than Perk beat his—” 

“Oh, there's nothing to that; what’re 
you talking about?" 

“Maybe not,” said Landon, in his 
grandest manner. “I was speaking im- 
personally, and merely as a student of the 

ame, giving you my best judgment, 

ut—” 

“Do you wish to support your judg- 
ment in a substantial manner! 

“I offered to bet you on it the other 
day, before the tournament began." 

*Oh, I know, but I wasn't making a 
book on this event, and backing Perk 
against a field of sixty-four starters.' 

“Well, I'll tell you what PII do just to 
make it interesting. The boys want to go 
East and enter the National next month. 
I'll lay you all the expenses for both boys 
that Ted wins." 

** You're on,” 


JATE on the Saturday on which finals 
were played, Landon and Staymate 
might have been found moodily pacing 
the long veranda of the deserted club- 
house, looking anxiously out over the 
green billows of the course to the woods 
that fringed its southern boundary. 

They had long ceased to exchange o 

servations; their arguments were at an 
end, and, as it were, submitted to that 
court of circumstance which was to render 
a decision in an event now so near its 
final phase that speculation as to the 
outcome had been altogether futile. At 
noon, when the first eighteen of the 


said Staymate. 


thirty-six holes had been played, Ted 
had been three up on Perk; the boys were 
plaving well, evenly, up to the top of 
their game. Midday had brought a 
crowd of the curious and the: critical 
from the city to see the last half of the 
important match; women and young 
girls were among them, and the whole 
vard, back of the stables, was filled with 
the parked automobiles. 


DEWAR had been up that morning 
with the sun himself, and had his 
men at work on the green; and, solemn, 
almost sabbatarian, in dark clothes, had 
moved about all morning, keeping a gray 
eye on things in general, and in particular, 
when it was not glistening "ih the pro- 
fessional pleasure he took in the match 
between his young protégés, turning it 
with sinister fixity on their restless 
fathers. These two gentlemen had shown 
signs, late in the forenoon, of breaking 
bounds, and had actually made them- 
selves a timid and tentative part of the 
gallery for the seventeenth and eighteenth 
holes, following along with the precarious, 
guilty glee of truants. After luncheon 
they conspired to be of the gallery once 
more; they were heard to agree that since 
there were a number of young ladies 
present who might be expected to dis- 
concert the players far more than their 
prosy parents, they might as well go 
along themselves. But they were de- 
tected by Dewar at the first tee and 
ordered back. 

“ An’ don't ye be goin’ an’ roostin’ on 
that bit hill like a couple o' rooks, do ye 
mind,” he added. 

Here, then, on the clubhouse veranda 
they had spent the afternoon, watching 
the contest from afar. Now Landon’s 
peering eyes saw two white figures emerge 
from a dark mass of woods, followed by 
smaller figures that bore their big bags, 
and at a respectful distance an immense 
throng that trailed out in a great semi- 
circle behind them, dark for the most 
part in hue, though here and there were 
lighter spots and even bits of color 
denoting the presence of fairer spectators. 
They were playing down the fifteenth 
hole of the course, the thirty-third of the 
match. They knew, by a caddy they had 
engaged to bear them bulletins, that Ted 


had kept his lead, and though Perk had 
won one hole, that he was still two 
up. The players were lost to sight for 
a few moments behind a hill, but pres- 
ently, it seemed a long time to both, 
the men saw the white emerging figure 
mounting the acclivity that led to the 
sixteenth tee; one of them was taking his 
stance. 

"Will you take the glass, please,— 
said Landon weakly. 

Staymate leveled the glasses. 

“It’s Perk,” he said. 

They waited in suspense. The players 
came to the seventeenth tee, near the 
clubhouse. The fathers sat still, breath- 
less. Ted was two up. If Perk could 
win the next! The boys made perfect 
drives; they were playing like machines; 
an intense stillness was on the crowd, 
as the stillness of evening was on the 
scene. 

“Which has the honor now?" said 
Landon as the players emerged into view 
on the eighteenth tee. 

“Perk,” said Staymate, pale and al- 
most without expression, mechanically 
thrusting a heavy black cigar into his 
mouth. The eighteenth hole was, for the 
boys, normally a drive, and an approach 
onto the green. Staymate himself had 
once made it in three, as everyone—who 
knew him—knew. The boys’ drives were 
long and low; Perk had played one more 
and was on the green; Ted's approach 
was as good; Perk's putt was to the cup, 
and Ted tried hard to run his down, but 
failed. A little volley of hand-clapping 
ran round the ring of spectators; then 
it broke off suddenly, nervously. The 
match was at the thirty-sixth hole and 
halved. The two boys, with faces drawn, 
eyes that seemed to see nothing, hurried 
past, their caddies trudging close at their 
heels with their big white canvas tourna- 
ment bags. 


WHEN they had passed, Staymate 
suddenly dived into the clubhouse 
again— to get a match, he explained, even 
as Landon held one out to him. 

Landon lighted a cigar, and tried to 
compose himself. He knew enough of 

orts to realize that the outcome of 
i is match would be honorable to both 
sides, that it was not so much skill now 
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as nerve—or luck; for the match had 
settled into that state of tension when, 
as with a pitcher's battle in a twelve- 
inning ball game, it is not a question 
of which side will win; but of which side 
will lose, for that side will lose which 
suffers first a nervous break. 

The two boys, at the first tee for the 
third time that day, knew this, too, and 
they swept on, playing promptly, even 
briskly, testing by their nervous, rapid 
steps the ability of the gallery to keep 
pace behind them. They disappeared 
into the valley of the creek, that Dewar 
called “the burn"; they crossed it on the 

lank to the green and putted; they 
halved the thirty-seventh hole, and then 
climbed the hill to the next tee. 

Perk still held the honor, of course, 
and as he teed his ball, and stood up to 
address it, and was waggling his driver, 
something suddenly caught his eve. He 
was but h 
through his mind there swept the vague 
thought of some familiar troubling thing, 
then a perplexity, a confusion of ideas; 
he paused and looked, and there, thrust 
out from behind the trunk of one of the 
trees over at the edge of the course, he 
saw a well-known profile, from the lips 
of which there thrust out a large un- 
lighted black cigar. He had an impression 
of teeth that clenched this cigar tightly, 
of eyes above that were round and white, 
and then the profile was suddenly jerked 
back out of sight. 

“It’s Dad,” he said to himself, with a 
surging resentment, and in that instant, 
in that mood, he drove. The impact of 
his club with the ball gave him a sickening 
sensation; and the ball rolled viciously 


alf conscious of the fact; then. 
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along, fifty yards ahead of him, a miser- 
ably topped drive. 

As the two boys walked back to the 
clubhouse, Ted—with his arm over 
Perk’s shoulder, insisting that he could 
take no joy in his victory—caught 
gimpsss of a form skulking like an Indian 

ehind that row of trees along the. western 
edge of the course. Then the figure was 
lost to sight. Even Landon saw nothin 
of his old crony until dinner time, an 
then, so far from reveling in the joy he 
felt at his son's triumph, he had to suppress 
all expression of it and to devote him- 
self to the effort of consoling and reas- 
suring Staymate. Perk and Ted were 
dining in another room, and Staymate, 
after his own unhappy meal, hung about 
awaiting an opportunity to implore for- 
giveness of the son he had disgraced. 


E WENT outdoors. The warm, fra- 

grant night, with soft and brilliant 
stars, lay over the course, mysterious and 
brooding. The insects, left to undisturbed 
possession. of their old demesne, were 
shrilling contentedly. He stood alone and 
gazed out over it, beholding there the 
phantoms of his own games, the specters 
of this latest lost event, and the ghosts 
of his own hopes. Behind him the big 
clubhouse, vibrant with careless life, 
blazed with lights; there came to him the 
jingle of a piano played in rag-time, 
and he heard high voices and happy 
laughter. Beyond the clubhouse a light 
gleamed in Dewar's little shop. 

He sighed, and then, squaring his 
shoulders, started in to find Perk, to 
have it over. He went in, however, 
slowly, and as he approached a seat 


under some low, thick shrubbery, he 
scented the odor of a cigarette; then he 
heard a girl's low laugh, and as he glanced 
away he saw the white blur of her dress 
and, as the tip of a cigarette glowed be- 
side her, he heard another laugh, and then 
a voice, the voice of Perk himself, happy, 
unconcerned, and free from care. e 
was calling to Ted, who was coming just 
then from the clubhouse, dragging a 
chair, a girl walking close beside him. 

Staymate avoided them, and when 
they had passed, he hurried on to find 
Landon. 

“Ready to go in?" he asked. 

“Yes. Are the boys?" 

“Oh, they don’t want us," said Stay- 
mate. "We'll go in my car; I'll send it 
out again for them. They have some girls 
to look after, and the moon is coming 
up." He glanced out at the course, trans- 
figured in the radiance just then flooding 
it. 

The chauffeur was tuning up his engine, 
making a fearful noise. Landon lighted a 
cigar, mounted into the car, and settled 
back in his seat with a sigh. 

“We'll, I'm glad it's over," he said. 
“I don't want another such strain. I 
am getting too old." And Staymate, 
lifting his foot heavily to the running- 
board, turned and peered back through 
the soft darkness to that embowered 
spot where the cigarettes glowed, and 
whence the careless laughter floated, 


realizing now, in the pain that makes 


parenthood sometimes pathetic, that 
those light-hearted ones mysteriously 
dwelt apart in that world of youth which 
he had left so long ago and could enter 
never again. 


And there, like generals, they swept the field with their glasses, and calculated the ebb and flow of fortune 


Seeing America 
By RAY STANNARD BAKER 


III 


The New Pioneering and I ts Heroes 


O PART of my trip in the West 

interested me as much, 

think, as that which took me 

into the great wilderness of 
Northern Wisconsin and Minnesota. Not 
long ago I read a somewhat mournful 
article on the disappearance of the 
frontier in America; the author thought 
that something had been lost to us be- 
cause (as he asserted) there was no longer 
an opportunity for bold spirits to make 
the venture of the pioneer life. ‘Well, he 
forgot Western Canada, he forgot Alaska, 
and he forgot the many islands of near 
frontier which the tide of population, 
sweeping westward, has left in the older 
states. Neither did he speak of a wholly 
new sort of pioneering which is now the 
most notable characteristic of agricul- 
tural life in the West—to which T shall 
refer a little later. Within two or three 
hours of travel from the cities of St. Paul 
or Duluth, or from the “Soo” in Michi- 
gan, one can reach stretches of wilderness 
as deep, and a frontier as crude, as could 
be desired by the most exacting of 
pioneers. 


"TARTING from a raw new town on a 

raw new railroad in Pine County, north- 
ern Minnesota, I tramped with two or three 
friends eastward through two counties 
of northern Wisconsin. Much of this 
country, beginning far up in Minnesota, 
extending in a broad band across the 
state of Wisconsin and into northern 
Michigan, is largely undeveloped. It is 
a country of fine, clear, swift rivers, lively 
trout streams and many beautiful lakes; 
but the roads, the survivals of the pack- 
ing trails of Indians and hunters and, 


later, of lumber- 
One Wilderness men, are so few 
“Island” of Our and so poor that 
Near Frontier vast tracts of land 
are still almost 
impenetrable. The most satisfactory way 
of seeing much of the country, as I 
know from experience, is still by the use 
of bateaux on the larger streams or by 
canoes on the smaller ones. Every night, 
where we slept under the hemlocks and 
the pines, we could hear the howling of 
wolves, and once, quite near at hand, we 
heard the scream of a wildcat. We found 
the country full of deer and of smaller 
game. The black bear is also said to be 
plentiful. 
This island of wilderness in three states 
is really very extensive, half the size, I 
should say, of all New England. It has 
remained unsettled, or largely unsettled, 
because for the last fifty or seventy-five 
years it has been owned, or controlled, 


largely by great lumbering interests; or 
as land grants by railroad corporations. 
Here was one of the most wonderful 
forests of pine and spruce and hemlock 
in all the world. It was lumbered after 
the fashion of the time, crudely and with 
wanton wastefulness, so that sixty per 
cent. or more of the timber was actually 
lost through careless cutting or in the 
forest fires which followed it; but the 
exploitation of the land laid the founda- 
tion for the prosperity of fifty cities, 
filled the great lakes with loaded ships, 
and built up many of the princely for- 
tunes of the Northwest. It made Weyer- 


haeuser one of the 
It Has Made rich men of the 
Cities, Million- world; and it al- 
aires, Senators ways had a group 
of representatives 
under the white dome at Washington. 
Alger of Michiga and Sawyer and Ste- 
phenson of Wisconsin were typical lumber 
senators. 

Well, the merchantable timber is gone, 
mostly gone, and after lying passive for 
a few years, succeeding the storm of 
destruction which swept over it, the lands 
are now being opened for settlement. 
Several of the great estates, like that of 
Weyerhaeuser, have been partially sold 
aud. the land placed on the market for 
agricultural settlement. 

But as yet the tide has only just begun 
to set that way. Most of the land is still 
a wilderness, though not quite the kind 
of wilderness that many people imagine. 
Except in places where it has been re- 
peatedly burned over it is not a bare or 
dismal land. It gives one the impression 
still of being a vast forest. A great deal 
of timber was left as being too small to 
cut, or difficult of access, or unmerchant- 
able, and the cut-over lands have in 
many places sprung up into a thick 
growth of poplars, birches, and into 

oung forests of pine and spruce and 
feniock: There are also islands of fine 
hardwood country, with maples, oaks, 
butternut, elm, and other deciduous trees. 
In many places, if it were not for an occa- 
sional ancient rotting stump, one would 
think that the foot of man had never trod 
the country. 

We found two quite distinct types of 
pioneers. The first, and always in the 
deepest part of the wilderness, was of old 
American stock, just such men as I have 
seen on the frontier in Idaho, Arizona, or 
Washington. I stopped at some of their 
houses and got acquainted. Most of 
them came in originally as explorers, or 
cruisers, or lumbermen; they found a 
quarter section or an “eighty” of gov- 


ernment land that had somehow escaped 
the notice of the lumbermen, and they 
homesteaded it. Here they are living in 


f log houses with a 
The American primitive clearing 
Pioneer a “Skir- around them, a 
misher" Always patch of potatoes 
(which grow won- 
derfully in this country), a meadow, per- 
haps, of wild hay, and a cow or two. 
uns hang on the walls of the main 
room of the house, and most of the 
people are skillful hunters. Game laws 
or no game laws, there is nearly always 
a haunch of venison hanging up some- 
where, or a bit of bear meat, for they 
wage an unceasing warfare of wits and 
daring with the game wardens. In the 
matter of game they are as intractable as 
the few scattered Indians still to be found 
in the country. They maintain stoutly 
their right to the deer of the forest for 
their food—and take it, too. Some of 
them still make part of their living trap- 
ping mink or muskrat or catching wolves 
for the bounty. 


FEW of them are real farmers, they are 
too restless, too impatient. They have 
taken up the land because they could get 
it for almost nothing, they cut what is 
left of the timber, they dream of the pos- 
sibilities of iron or copper ore in the 
depths below them,—and sometimes 
waste tremendous energy in digging 
prospecting holes among the stumps,— 
and at the first opportunity of selling out 
for a speculative profit they pack their 
few household belongings and flit to still 
more inaccessible wildernesses. They are 
an interesting people, full of experiences, 
wise with the lore of the woods; but most 
of them, taking the chances of the outer- 
most skirmish line of civilization, also 
suffer the fate of the daring skirmisher. 
The other class of pioneers is quite 
different. It is made up largely of Scan- 
dinavians and Germans. Where the 
American pioneers are daring and restless, 
they are unimaginative, patient, indus- 
trious. They are real farmers, come to 
hew a home out of the wilderness. They 
build “for keeps," and they are so busy 
tilling the surface of the soil that they 


do not bother their 
The Solid Teu- heads with imag- 
ton Comes to ined riches under- 
Build a Home neath it. Nearly 
always they come 
in groups of two or three familics, and 
soon draw their relatives and friends 
around them. It is not long before they 
have developed a prosperous neighborhood 
with a white schoolhouse in the center 
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of it, and presently the spire of a Lutheran 
or a Methodist church pricks the sky. They 
are a fine, industrious, sober people, serious, 
even religious-minded—morelike ourearly 
pioneering ancestors in New England, I 
suppose, than any class of people we are 
now getting in the country. 

I spent much of my boyhood in a 
Wisconsin county among these people, 
know them well and admire them. No 
foreigners who come here are more quickly 
Americanized than these, none take more 
kindly to our language and our institu- 
tions. The lead which Wisconsin has 
taken of recent years in matters of 
political progress and in educational 
efficiency is due largely, though not, of 
course, entirely, to the steady support of 
the Scandinavian and German population. 
All the universities and colleges are full 
of students of the same origin, and so is 
the legislature, and many public offices. 

I remember as a boy seeing something 
of the settlement of a township called 
Milltown, by Danish people. It was 
densely timbered with fine hard wood, 

which at that time 


The Story of was wholly value- 
a Wisconsin less owing to the 
Township distance from mar- 


ket. When the 
settlement began there was no railroad 
nearer than fifty miles, and the wagon 
roads to the nearest town were often 
almost impassable. They hewed down 
the trees and burned them; they built 
little log cabins, often without floors; they 
endured the long hard winters; they lived 
almost from the first on what the land 
produced; they built roads and schools. 


THE other day, when I was in the West, 
I drove out through this same township 
and was amazed at what had been accom- 

lished in the short space of thirty years. 
Penher I saw beautiful farms, fine 


‘homes, great barns and silos, many herds 


of cattle in the fields, and every evidence 
of prosperity. Hard work has borne its 
fruit. A prosperous village has sprun 
up where the railroad runs through, iid 
the people have developed a number of 
coóperative creameries and cheese fac- 
tories and even a coóperative steam 
laundry to relieve the women of the farms. 
The bank in the village is controlled by 
the farmers. 

Into this near frontier are now coming, 
along with more Scandinavians and 
Germans, many settlers of varied stock, 
including Americans and Polish, chiefly 
from the older settled parts of Minnesota, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, ind. even Illinois and 
Ohio. Often they have sold their high- 
priced land in the older communities and 
are coming intó the new country to begin 
over again. In some cases fathers buy 
the new low-priced land and start their 
sons as pioneers. There is even now a 
back tide of settlement in this forest 
country from the prairies of Dakota and 
Western Canada. 

So much for this interesting island of 
wilderness; but it must not be forgotten 
that, after all, it is only an island and that 

the waters of civi- 


Significance of lization are rapidly 
the New risingoverit. While 
Pioneering it proves the point 


that pioneering of 
the old sort is still possible in America— 
that pioneering which has opened virgin 


‘soil—still it is a passing phase. It is no 


longer the big or significant feature of the 
life of the West. And in its place has come 
a new sort of pioneering, the pioneering of 
new, more intangible, but none the less wild 
and difficult wilderness. Again and again, 
as I visited towns in Wisconsin, Iowa, and 
Minnesota—and the agricultural colleges 


of several states—I was impressed with: 


the seriousness of this new pioneering. 
We thought that the old pioneering re- 
quired and developed some of the hnest 
and strongest qualities of human nature,— 
courage, patience, industry—and, indeed, 
it did. But as I went through the West, 
I could not help feeling that the new sort 
of pioneering was requiring and develop- 
ing not only all of the old qualities but 
many new qualities both of mind and of 
spirit. It is less spectacular, perhaps, it 
has not to meet visible wolves and bears, 
nor suffer physical cold and hunger, but 
its privations and difficulties are not less 
real because they are more largely of the 
mind and of the spirit. The old wilder- 
ness was the wilderness of the child, the 
childhood of civilization, but the new 
wilderness is the wilderness of the man. 
And when once the traveler really beholds 
that new wilderness, it is unaccountable 
how it fires his imagination: and how the 
pioneers within it thrill him with the 
stories of their adventures and their 
heroisms. 


JEST this wilderness begin to seem 
shadowy I will explain at once what 
I mean. Consider these facts: The state 
of Wisconsin has an area of 56,066 square 
miles with a population of only about 
2,500,000. If it were populated, say, as 
thickly as Italy—and the average of the 
land is far better, less of mountain and 
waste land—it would have over 15,000,000 
people; if as thickly as Denmark, over 
10,000,000 people; if as thickly as Holland, 
some 25,000,000 people. Think of it! 
Thus Wonen, with its mere two and 
one-half millions, is still sparsely settled. 
Each farm, though fenced and cultivated, 
is still more or less a wilderness, a wilder- 
ness in the sense that with further explora- 
tion, further industry, patience, courage, it 

will accommodate 


A Real Wilder- and supporta 
ness Yet to Be vastly greater 
Conquered number of human 


lives and a richer 
and fuller civilization. Great as is the 
prosperity of these states of the Middle 
West, they are still in a pioneer stage; 
their greater development has only just 
begun. The country is not a quarter 
farmed, nor a quarter occupied. 

Let me tell you more about this, for it 
is certainly one of the most interesting 
things I have ever come across. 

The process with the farm lands of the 
West (the East, too!) has been much the 
same as the process with timber lands. 
Just as the timber was swept crudely and 
wastefully from the land by the early 
exploiters—and the product quickly 
turned into cities, senators and million- 
aires, and the land left ravished and 
desolate—so the pioneer farmers have for 
the most part skimmed the virgin 
fertility, like cream, from the soil, and 
turned it quickly into houses, dollars, 
and Ford motor cars. The fact is, though 
it may seem at first like a paradoxical 
statement, we have not yet produced a 


race of real farmers in America. We have 
as yet no sound application of the science 
of agriculture. e have no class of men, 
though there are individuals here and 
there, who live on the land expecting to 
cultivate the soil so that it will of itself, 
through an indefinite number of years, 
roduce not only a living, but a profit. 
hat is agriculture. 

But our farmers, thus far, as a class 
have been only part farmers, and part 
speculators. They have not expected to 
depend entirely on what they raised from 

the soil, but also on 


The Farmers the rise in the price 


Robbed the Soil of their land. And 
For Quick they have not dealt 
Wealth justly with their 


own soil, but mined 
its fertility and shipped it to market. This 
has been going on since the beginning of 
our settlement in America, until che 1dea 
of speculation and speculative values has 
become so closely associated with the idea 
of agriculture that it is dificult to get 
them apart again. I have told how the 
farmers of old-settled Iowa are going into 
the wilderness ofnorthern Wisconsin. Sr hey 
have sold land in which the fertility has 
been depleted to a greater or less extent, 
at prices which represent a great profit 
over what they paid, and are going into 
the virgin soil of the new wilderness to 
repeat the process. So parts of New Eng- 
land, New Kork, and parts of once-fertile 
Virginia have been depleted, despoiled, and 
deserted for virgin lands in the West. In 
a very real sense the vastwealth of America 
has not been earned; it has been captured. 
It has been taken from the inheritance of 
the children. It is the result of bonding 
future generations. We have taken our 
wealth from without—not bred it steadily 
within. 


BUT a great change is now coming 
about. Weare having to meet the fact 
that most of our virgin soils are now 
taken up and more or less despoiled, that 

our product per 


Now, We've acre in America to- 
Got to Farm day on land almost 
For a Living new, is not as great 


as on lands in Eu- 
rope which have been farmed steadily for 
two thousand years or more. We have 
nearly reached the point where we are 
finding it necessary to get down actually 
to the business of farming, farming for a 
living. 

This is the movement which is so 
interesting to the visitor in the West— 
though it is going on also in the South and 
East. Men of vision have looked upon 
this new wilderness and found it wonder- 
ful with promise. Seventy years ago the 
cry that thrilled Americans was “West- 
ward, Ho!" It developed poetry, songs, 
a literature of its own. It had its own 
heroes: Daniel Boone, Davy Crockett, 
and John C. Frémont. It attracted the 
flower of youth and captured the imagi- 
nation of the whole land. Well, a new 
cry is now arising that is likely to be as 

ersuasive as that older one. It, too, 

as a thrill in it; it, too, is developing its 
own songs—and its own heroes. It might 
be called, *Inward, Ho!" for that it 
rouses men to use the powers within them, 
or it might be called “Downward, Ho!" 
for that it asks men to look for the 
(Continued en page 96) 


John Moody 
John Moody, the statistician of Wall Street. His head 
is crammed with financial facts and figures. He 
knows every kind of security afloat on the market 


INTERESTING PEOPLE 


I. The statistician of Wall Street 
. I. The Maude Adams of the “movies” 
IIT. A humorist who 15 "always m good humor” 
IV. The origmal newspaper column humorist 
V. A tinker who is famous 
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John Moody 


F THAT rich old uncle of yours 

should break your heart by suddenly 

passing away and leaving you twenty- 

five thousand dollars in stocks and 
bonds, it might very well be that, despite 
your grief, you would find time to look 
over those securities and wonder what 
they were worth, anyway. Fortunate, 
indeed, you would then be if you had a 
friend in John Moody, the demon sta- 
tistician of Wall Street. 

“Oh, yes" John Moody would say, 
“Choctaw, Oklahoma, and Gulf first 
$'s"—And forthwith he would proceed to 
enlighten you as to all the factors entering 
into the question of those bonds' safety 
and salability—upon how many miles of 
railway they acted as a lien, the total 
amount of securities authorized and out- 
standing in connection with this mile- 
age, the income available for paying the 
interest, the sources from which the 
income was derived, the general financial 
and physical condition of the issuing 
company, etc., etc. 

John Moody's head is as full of figures 
as ordinary cocoanuts are full of milk. 
You see, it takes many kinds of businesses 
to make up a country, and it is his business 
to know everything about every kind of 
security afloat. It is reported on good 
authority that he not only feeds on 
statistics by day, but sleeps between 
balance sheets at night. For him the 
modern feminine costume has no terrors, 
since he long has been in the habit of 
subjecting all figures to cool analysis, 
knowing very well how they can be made 
to lie when handled by gay deceivers. In 
other words, his business is principally 
that of getting out every year huge tomes 
in which the statistics of securities are 
not only presented but minutely analyzed, 
in order that the securities may be rated 
much as mercantile businesses are rated 
in Bradstreet's and .Dun's. As these 
books are designed for the guidance of 
investors of all kinds, including savings 
banks and insurance companies, it is easy 
to imagine what value they would have 
if the man behind them was not as far 
above suspicion as the wife of Cesar. 
But if John Moody has a price, no one 
has yet bid high enough to meet it, and 
he has them all on his list exactly as he 


sees them—the cats and dogs in the. 


securities family along with the gilt-edged. 

A profound as well as a disinterested 
student of values, John Moody got his 
training in one of Wall Street's conserva- 
tive banking houses. Born not only in 
Jersey but in Jersey City, he in his youth 
was so little favored by fortune that when, 
at the age of twenty-one, he started in 
with this house it was as a stamp-licker 
and errand-runner. At the end of ten 

ears, however, he had risen to be the 
head of his employers’ selling department; 
and then, in 1898, he found his long suit. 
It was only a few years before this time 
that conservative bankers began to deal 
to any extent in securities other than 
those of railways and municipalities, but 
electrical developments now were putting 
on the market a host of trolley, telephone 
and other public utility securities, and 
the era of giant industrial combinations 
was in full blast. And so, out of his 
native love for exact information, John 


Moody conceived the idea of organizing 
for his banking house a statistical depart- 
ment in which the facts and figures about 
the flood of new securities would be ready 
tohand. And this, his first original work, 
being a great success, it immediately gave 
him the ambition to become a sort of 
statistician extraordinary and analyst 
plenipotentiary to all of financial America. 

However, it took some nerve to make 
the start. People told him that to get 
out a book of statistics such as he planned 
would cost at least twenty or thirty 
thousand dollars, and that he ought to be 
prepared to sink as much again before the 
tide turned his way. And John Moody's 
capital was practically nil; neither did he 
know of anyone who would stake him. 
But just the same he issued a prospectus 
and enlisted the aid of solicitors; and 
while he mailed out the prospectus and 
toiled away at his statistics by night, the 
solicitors by day scoured Wall Street for 
both advertising and subscriptions. And in 
this way a large amount of business was 

ledged before the book was yet born. 
n fact, it is not to be supposed that the 
book could have been born otherwise; for 
it was only the sight of that advance 
business which induced the printer, back 
there in 1900, to set that mass ‘of figures 
up and send the big book to press. Well, 
so far from the book's proving a white 
elephant, it yielded a net profit of about 
five thousand dollars the first year; and 
thus it would appear as if sometimes one 
can come pretty near lifting oneself by 
one's bootstraps. 

Immune from the fever of speculation, 
John Moody watches unmoved the for- 
tunes of those who come and go in Wall 
Street and, whether there be a boom or a 
panic, is concerned only in getting at the 
causes thereof. His doctrine is that 
speculation is only for professional specu- 
lators; that for the investor with a few 
hundred dollars there is nothing like 
savings banks; and that more money is 
lost in so-called investment than in so- 
called speculation, when investors fail to 
keep in mind that, while every security 
must respond in a general way to the 
broad trend of business and sable credit, 
it is much more susceptible to those 
specific conditions which are peculiar to 
itself. F. B. COPLEY 


Mary Pickford 


MONG the colorless, voiceless fig- 
ures which flicker across the 
screen every night in *' movie" 
theaters, there 1s one which has 

made herself universally known and loved. 
In Paris, London, New York, or in strange 
nameless border settlements of Asia and 
Africa and Australia, this little figure has 
made friends. Millions have seen her 
and applauded her; for in fourteen years 
she has played (by proxy) to a public 
larger than all that Booch, and Irving, 
and Salvini, and Coquelin played to in a 
lifetime. She went on the stage at the 
age of five. Her name is Mary Pickford. 

Stage-folk call her the “Maude Adams 


‘of the movies,” and the name is deserved. 


For the same unreasoning reason that 
everybody loves Miss Adams, with her 
strange throaty voice and naive adoles- 
cent awkwardness, so everybody loves 


‘in abundance what Miss Adams, 


Both have 
as 
“Maggie” in “What Every Woman 
Knows,” called “that damned charm!” 

In 1899, when she was five years old, 
Miss Pickford made her début in Toronto, 
Canada, where she was born. The róle 
was the title part of “Bootle? Baby,” 
being presented by the Valentine Stock 
Company. Mary’s mother, Mrs. Char- 
lotte Pickford, was an actress, and when a 
manager offered róles to Mary and her 
sister Lottie in Hal Reid's “Little Red 
Schoolhouse," the whole family went on 
tour. Stock and melodramatic engage- 
ments followed. But little Mary lived 
her melodrama off stage as well as on 
when she began to star for the movies. 
She became the heroine of a thousand and 
one adventures. She rode broncos, drove 
racing cars, swam dangerous rapids, slid 
down precipices, and took every manner 
of chance—all in the day's work of a film 
star. She confesses to loving “Willful 
Peggy” best of all her screen characters, 
while the title rôle of “The Mender of 
Nets” is one of her favorites. Among 
the best known of her own scenarios are 
the Biograph’s “Lena and the Geese,” 
“Getting Even,” “The Awakening,” 
"May and December,” and “Madame 
Rex," Selig’s ‘‘ Medallion,” and the “Imp’s 
Dream” and “First Misunderstanding.” 

But along wjth her acting for the movies 
have gone tregen returns to the legiti- 
mate stage. In December, 1907, David 
Belasco first discovered Mary, and cast 
her for the little sister, Betty, in “The 
Warrens of Virginia,” and last year Mr. 
Belasco again tempted her, this time 
from the movies, to take the part of 
Juliet, the little blind girl of fairyland in 
‘A Good Little Devil.” 

But the stage will never displace the 
ictures in Miss Pickford's heart. “I 
ove it all," she sighed as she talked to 
me once after a performance of '' A Good 
Little Devil," and she confided to me the 
secret that, in spite of her mother, she 
spends Sundays visiting the picture 
theaters. “It’s hard to play out under 
the hot Western sun in the desert. Many 
times, after a day’s work in the pictures, 
I have returned at sunset too exhausted 
to touch a bit of food. But there is a 
fascination in the excitement and ever- 
changing scenes.” Then she added— 
“Why, nights I dream of starting again 
for California!” 

FREDERICK JAMES SMITH 


“little Mary of the movies.” 


To Mary Pickford 


When She Was Said to be Leaving the 
Moving Pictures for the Stage 


Mary Pickford, doll divine, 
Year by year and every day 
At the moving-picture play 
You have been my Valentine. 


Once a free-limbed page in hose, 
Baby-Rosalind in flower, 
Cloakless, shrinking—in that hour 
How our reverent passion rose, 
How our fine desire you won! 
Kitchen-wench another day, 
Shapeless, wooden every way— 
Next—a fairy from the sun! 


Once you walked a grown-up strand, 
Fish-wife siren, full of lure, 


Mary Pickford 


the charming little actress 
whose face and figure are 
known to moving-pictyre 
theater-goers. Her fellow 
stage folk call her the “Maude 


Adams of the ‘movies’. 


The photographs in the border are from 
films of the Famous Players Film Co. 
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Snaring with devices sure 

Lads who murdered on the sand. 
But on most days just a child, 
Dimpled as no grown-folk are, 

Cold of kiss as some north-star 
Violet from the valleys wild. 

Snared as Innocence must be. 
Fleeing, prisoned, chained, half-dead, 
At the end of tortures dread, 
Roaring cowboys set you free! 


The American Magazine 


Franklin P. Adams—"F. P. A." 


His initials are as well known as his name. They are signed 
to a daily newspaper column of humorous prose and poetry 
in the New York Tribune, called “The Conning Tower” 


Fly, oh, Song, to her to-day. 
Like a cowboy across the land. 
Snatch her from Belasco’s hand 
And that prison called Broadway. 


All the village films await 

One dear lily-girl demure— 

Saucy, dancing, cold, and pure 

Elf who must return in state. 
NICHOLAS VACHEL LINDSAY 


"F. P. A.” 


IME: 4 dozen years ago, m. or l. 
ScENE: 4 luxurious apartment 
in Chicago. DiscovERED: Maid- 
servant with the w. k. feather duster. 

“A gentleman to see you, sir.” 

“You may show him in,” said I. (The 

line is from a famous play.) 
A tallish young man of dark complexion 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY MAROLO f, DROWN 


The original “column” editor. 
Chicago Tribune, “A line o' type or two.” 


Interesting People 


Bert Leston Taylor—''B. L.T.” 
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He calls his column in the 
"B.L. T." 


and “F. P. A." are friendly rivals in daily fun-making 


entered springily. One guessed that ha 
played tennis well, or would if he took up 
the game. 

** Won't you sit down?" (A line from 
another famous play.) l 

He “sank into the depths of an easy- 
chair,” and disclosed that he was a con- 
tributor to my column in the Chicago 
“Tribune,” a rare contributor, who fooled 
with the old French verse-forms yet 
followed the rules for their construction. 

*' Have you seen this book?” he asked, 


exhibiting Gleeson White's “‘Ballades 
and Rondeaus.” I had not. 

""lhen—-" said he, and wrote on the 
flyleaf: 

“Yours truly, Franklin P. Adams.” 

Since that day, “F. P. A." has person- 
ally conducted two thousand and more 
columns of his own devising, chiefly on 
the New York “Evening Mail," now on 
the New York "Tribune," and (thanks 
to contributors—and heaven reward 
them, for they draw no pay!) he finds 


time to “lighten the pages” of various 
magazines. Not that they need lighten- 
ing; another phrase might be better. 

Of F. P. A., as of other members of the 
“columnbine” family, it may be said that 
his personality is an open page, which he 
who literally runs may read. A man is 
known by the column he keeps. Therein 
his aversions and enthusiasms are set 
forth, evoking the approval or the irrita- 
tion of his readers. Followers of Always 
In Good Humor" do not need to be re- 
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minded that Mr. Adams dislikes parsnips, 
and that his aversion to, from, and against 
that vegetable is fervently shared by 
those who do not react to parsnips; that 
he loves (or has loved) the Chicago Base- 
ball Club, and "roots" openly for the 
Cubs although entirely surrounded by 
Giant fans. He was born in Chicago. 

Nor need his readers be reminded that 
he is a persistent theatergoer, discrimi- 
nating in his tastes and always on the 
side of a dramatic cause that needs sup- 

ort, a devoted tennis- player, a lone 

icyclist, and a perfect gad (to obtain 
copy for his "Pepys Diary"). In the 
róle of Pepys, Jr., he spends a good share 
of his time in the “petroleum waggons” 
of his friends, being whisked from this 
entertainment to that, and noting with 
alert and observant eye the fashions and 
foibles of Manhattan. He put the “Pep” 
in Pepys. 

As a man brings home from a foreign 
land no more than he takes to that land, 
so a man who edits a popular column 
must put something into it in order to 
attract unsolicited contributions from 
intelligent readers, especially those whose 
trade is writing, to whom "getting into 
print” is no more of a “treat” than 
nether limbs were to the London ’busman. 
A man who conducts a clearing-house 
for ideas must himself have ideas. F. P. 
A. has ideas, whimsical and serious, which 
he expresses in paragraphs and rhymes. 
Two collections of his verses have been 
made, “Tobogganing on Parnassus” and 
“In Other Words.” It must be nearly 
time to “jell” another batch. 

All of which, as has been intimated, is 
known to the readers of “ Always In Good 
Humor." What many of them may not 
know is that F. P. A. is an extremely 
modest writing-man, whose blithe assur- 
ance is only a shield, and that he is the 
most generous person, in every sense of 
the word, that I have ever known. 

: BERT LESTON TAYLOR 


Bert Leston Taylor 


N Goshen, Massachusetts, he, 
Some eight-and-forty years ago, 
The subject of this cameo, 
First saw the l. of d. 
Imean—why Truth attempt tosmother?-— 
Bert Leston Taylor, and none other. 


Soon after that (“that” means his birth) 
He took to writing things for print, 
Replete with merriment and mirth— 
daily column stint. 
Duluth, New York, and points connecting, 
Were places of his young selecting. 


“How is your job?” a man inquired 
Of Taylor, in Duluth. “Oh, grand! 
A pipe!" said Bert . . . “Aha! you're 
fired. 
I am the boss. You're canned." 
So Taylor left that land hibernal 
And made for the Chicago “ Journal." 


Where, penning trifles light as air— 
And healthful as the air and pure— 
The public said: ‘‘The guy is there. 
His stuff is Lit’rature.” 
So now he runs “A Line-o'- Type or 
Two" in Chicago's Grytest Pyper.* 
*The “Tribune” 


One day I went to B. L. T. 
“Tell me some facts—but four or five,” 
I begged. ‘Well, I was born,” said he, 
“And I am still alive.” 
Yet comes this magazine suggesting 
A man like that is interesting! 


So I shall be compelled to state 
What he elected to omit: 
He is the utter ultimate 
Of hodiernal wit. 
Be better?—Well, a column could not; 
Although I do say so that should not. 


He's gentle, modest, noble, kind, 
Retiring, unassuming, plain; 

He has “no malice in his mind"— 
In brief, he's wholly sane. ` 

He looks a bit like a professor, 

Being the world's Most Awful Dresser. 


Yet were I recreant to my trust 
Did I neglect to shout his shame: 

He golfs Truth, prevail thou must!— 
And plavs a rotten game. 

Says Mrs. Taylor, who's delightful, 

“Tt cuts into hig home life frightful.” 


. . . . . . 


Ah, but for him—O grateful heart! — 

This lot of mine had been far worse. 
“Cut Life Insurance out for Art,” 

He said. . . I took to verse. 
This might, instead of this avowment, 
Have been a twenty-year endowment. 

FRANKLIN P. ADAMS 


E. A. Thompson, the Tinker 


WANT to tell you about a neighbor 

of mine here in Amherst who is a 

genius—one of the most versatile, 

inventive, and dextrous men I have 
ever met. 

When I first came here I found that 
the lock on the front door of the house 
where I went to live was defective, and 
not knowing that in Amherst front door 
locks are merely ornamental I wanted it 
fixed. 

"Better go up and see Uncle Eddie 
about it," my friend suggested. 

So I went up to see Uncle Eddie. 

Uncle Eddie Thompson’s wooden shop 
is up an alley between the Baptist 
Church and the First National Bank, and 
it is so crowded with things fixable and 
unfixable that they overflow on the porch, 
and bulge out of the windows. 

I found an old, gray-bearded man with 
a much wrinkled face and calm, deep-set 
eyes, working at his bench. He had 
before him a microscope, which he had 
taken apart and was delicately adjusting. 
I told him about my door, and one of his 
helpers came to fix it for me. 

Uncle Eddie is our town tinker; but so 
distinguished, not only as a tinker but as 
a man and a scientist, that last spring 
Amherst College, which with its scholastic 
traditions has preserved its imagination, 
conferred upon him the degree of Mas- 
ter of Science. We saw him marching 
among the, young graduates in his long 
black gown and the mortar-board hat 
which set so oddly upon his gray head— 
a man now past seventy, somewhat bent 
with age, his hands knotty with years of 
toil, but with the light of youth in his 
eyes. 


You will not live long in Amherst with- 
out hearing stories of Uncle Eddie and of 
the institution in the alley. Not long 
ago one of the younger instructors at the 
college had a piece of scientific mecha- 
nism which he revered very highly. He 
revered it particularly because it was 
made in Germany, and therefore seemed 
to perform its operations more scientifi- 
cally. It got broken. He packed it 
tenderly in a box and sent it to the New 
York agents with the idea that it must be 
returned to Germany for repairs. Not 
long afterward he went to Uncle Eddie's 
shop with a kettle to mend (or a door- 
knob, I forget which), and what was his 
amazement and consternation to find his 
[roses mechanism spread out on the 

ench in Uncle Eddie's shop. The New 
York agents informed him that they had 
sent the work to E. A. Thompson of 
Amherst, because there was no other man 
in America who knew so well how to make 
the necessary repairs. 

One of the professors of Amherst Col- 
lege had a fine microscope which he had 
used for years in his scientific work. It 

ot out of order and he took it to Uncle 

ddie, well knowing that if Uncle Eddie 
could not fix it there was no one who 
could. When Uncle Eddie finally re- 
turned it the professor found that it was 
not merely repaired; it was transformed. 
It was clearer in its definition than ever 
before. - 

“Uncle Eddie," he inquired the next 
time he saw him, “what have you been 
doing with my microscope?” 

Uncle Eddie had become deeply inter- 
ested in the microscope, and soon found 
that while the immediate diffculty was 
trivial the real defect was serious, being 
nothing less than a defective lens. Now, 
one of the most delicate operations 
known to mechanical practice is the grind- 
ing of lenses for telescopes and micro- 
scopes; but this is one of the many things 
that Uncle Eddie knows perfectly well 
how todo. So he reground the professor's 
lens, refitted it, and sent the microsco 
home—all in the day’s work. He said ke 
enjoyed doing it. 

ere are few men in the country, 
perhaps, who know more about optics on 
the mechanical side than this tinker in 
his alley shop at Amherst. He can set 
up a telescope complete, and if any parts 
happen to be missing he can go to his 
shop and make them. Twice in the last 
twenty jm he has been half around 
the world as an expert in the mechanics 
of the telescope. When Professor Todd 
went to Japan in 1896, and again when 
he went to Tripoli in 1905 to observe 
eclipses of the sun, Uncle Eddie went 
with him to set up and care for the 
instruments. He has also invented a 
number of cunning devices for telescopic 
work, one a diaphragm for use in stellar 
photography which is as successful in 


‘operation as it is novel in construction. 


Uncle Eddie was born a Yankee of the 
Yankees, on the Maine coast, the son of 
a sailor of the far seas who died when he 
was a young child. His mother had a 
desperate struggle with poverty, and 
Uncle Eddie never saw a day of sc ooling 
after he was thirteen years old. 

And yet all his life long he has been 
ardently devoted, through every kind of 
obstacle, to the pursuit of knowledge. 
When he was sixteen years old he passed 
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Eddie Thompson, the tinker 
He bears an honorary degree granted him by Amherst College. His 
wise and careful workmanship is known all over the scientific world 
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the examinations and secured an appoint- 
ment to the Military Academy at West 
Point, but gave it up on the pleading of 
his mother, who needed him at home. 
He wanted to be an artist, a sculptor, 
and is really gifted in that direction— 
but there was no way for him to get 
instruction, no money to pay for it, no 
time to practice. He had to work. ` 

Fortunately he got hold of several 
volumes of reports of the United States 
Patent Office. He seized upon these 
with thirsty eagerness and, patiently 
copying the drawings and laboriously 
studying the descriptions, he acquired 
the foundation of his knowledge of the 
mechanical arts. He also began a prac- 
tice which has continued all his life, of 
examining with studious care every sort 
of unfamiliar machinery that came under 
his eye. Complicated apparatus he loves 
especially, and it is worth a man’s while 
to take a new bit of mechanism to his 
shop and to see him turn it over, and 
touch it, and look into it. 

He found a job, finally, sweeping floors 
for a skillful Italian jeweler in a near-b 
town. He had already looked into all 
the clocks and watches he could lay hands 
on and knew their interior anatomy as 
well as most boys know the anatomy of 
a pie. In no time at all he was sitting 
on a stool and busily tinkering clocks 
and watches for his employer. All the 
Yankee in him rejoiced, and the feel of 
tools was good to his hands. 

He opened a small photograph gallery 
and began to take daguerrotypes and 
ambrotypes, and thus learned a new trade 
while earning a living for himself and his 
mother. And he continued to spend 
every spare hour digging into the patent 
office reports, and in studying certain 
books on mechanics and physics which 
had now come to his hand. 

Next he went to Boston to seek his 
fortune, and found, as other boys have 
found under similar conditions, that 
fortune was elusive. He applied for a 
place as a bottomer of boots. Could he 
do the work? Well, he never had tried 
but he thought he could. In three weeks 
time he was a record-breaking bottomer, 
making the highest wages. 

Along in the seventies he came to 
Amherst as the manager of a successful 
hat-manufacturing establishment. Here 
for a number of years he made money, 
and built a home on a hill for the wife he 
had married; but whether making money 
or in poverty his passion for learning was 
always the commanding interest of his 
life. He fitted up a small laboratory in 
his factory and began to study miner- 
alogy and geology. He got acquainted 
with the professors in Amherst College 
and in the Agricultural College. He 
would take an hour off to attend a lecture 
and work longer in the evening to make 
up for it, and the light in his study often 
burned late at night. From mineralogy 
he went on to chemistry. Professor 
Harris, one of the distinguished men at 
Amherst, gave him a place at his side in 
the college laboratory, and Professor 
Goessmann of the Agricultural College 
helped him through the knotty problems 
of wet and dry analysis. He would study 


and experiment in his laboratory and then 
submit to a grilling examination by the 
professors—not for credits, for he never 
matriculated—but because he wanted. to 
be sure he knew. 

Chemistry and physics led him on to 
optics, which he attacked with great 
enthusiasm, and he not only acquired the 
art but mastered the science. When he 
had a vacation it was not to visit the 
seashore or the mountains but to go to 
see old Alvan Clark, the greatest of lens 
grinders, with whom he spent one great 
afternoon, or to study some new apparatus 
or mechanism with which he was not 
familiar. 


He became interested in photo- 


mission to overhaul the other machines. 
He increased the product many fold, and 
the operator's wages jumped from nine 
dollars a week to eighteen. He now had 
all the workmen in the shop after him to 
fix their machines, and at the end of two 
weeks he found that instead of seventy- 
five cents a week, the learner's wage, he 
was drawing four dollars a day, the 
highest pay in the shop. In reality he 
was doing then just what the Scientific 
Management experts are doing to-day— 
studying the machines and the men and 
finding better and more efficient methods 
of operation. Here he spent two months, 
and then one day the manager came into 


engraving, and having thoroughly mas-.'the,rqom, took him by the arm and led 
tered the art it was one of his joys to go to. hire «to; the large adjoining shop. 
New York, step in at night to the “World "+: "* Everything here," said the manager, 


office, throw off his coat and help the 


engravers, with whom he had made: 
friends, as one workman with others. ` 


" couraged.. 


‘is running at cross purposes. The ma- 
chines are,out of order and the men dis- 
I am going to put you in 


He set up a complete photo-engraving* x "Rárge of the whole shop, to do with it 
plant in the factory at Amherst, where he hat you like.” 


printed the pictures which formerly were ^ 


used as a part of the lining in straw hats. 
These pictures, of a great variety, he 
himself drew—sketching often from life— 
made the plates, and did the printing all 
in his own shop. In everything he did 
he had the true spirit of the artist, in 
that art is thoughtful workmanship. 

Changes in the ownership of the hat 
factory involved Uncle Eddie's resigna- 
tion, and he went to Providence, Rhode 
Island, as he says, to “look for a job.” 
He worked for a time at the Corliss 
engine shops, for a time with Brown and 
Sharpe, the noted tool makers, and finally 
applied for work in the mills of the 
American Screw Company. The man- 
ager said there was no opening. No 
doubt he looked with no great favor upon 
this middle-aged workman who had so 
little to say for himself. But Uncle 
Eddie came the next day, and the next, 
and the next, always smiling, applying 
for a job. Finally he manager said: 

“There isn't anything open; but if you 
care to go in on the floor as a learner at 
seventy-five cents a week, we'll try it." 

“Thats what I am—a learner," said 
Uncle Eddie, and in he went. 

The first day there didn’t seem much 
to do, so he sat and watched a troubled 
workman who was trying to handle nine 
machines making small screws. They 
wouldn’t work well. There were many 
skips and misses: the whole operation was 
inefficient. Uncle Eddie watched them 
all day long and came early the next 
morning and took two of them out, set 
them on a bench, and began taking them 
apart. Upon the arrival of the operator 
of the machines there was a small explo- 
sion. He threatened to complain to the 
manager concerning this high-handed 
interference with his work, but finally 
decided to let Uncle Eddie have one day 
to experiment with. But he did not 
require a day. At four o'clock the two 
machines were reassembled and adjusted, 
placed in position, and between four and 
six Uncle Eddie made more screws with 
his two machines than the other work- 
man did with the remaining seven. He 
turned the product over to the now 
delighted operator and readily got per- 


*Here Uncle Eddie continued with great 
success for nearly two years; but his home 
in Amherst, to which his family was 
greatly devoted, and the opportunities 
here for further study, brought him back 
again, and here he is to-day, quite con- 
tented, in the shop in the alley behind 
the Baptist Church, where you can have 
anything in the world repaired from a tin 
whistle to a telescope. 

The other evening when I was calling 
on Uncle Eddie I asked him what he was 
most interested in just now, and he took 
me into his little library, where he has a 
fine collection of geological and mineral 
specimens, and showed me the book he 
is digging into. It seems he is now 
fascinated with biology, and is reading 
Wilder’s “History of the Human Body." 
He is reading it, I say, but reading it as 
few men do. He goes over each page six 
times, until he knows it, and then when 
he has finished the book he goes over the 
whole again quickly to pick up anything 
he has lost in the closer examination. 
And incidentally he is helping Professor 
Wilder, the author of the book, in making 
models of the heads of various primitive 
men, his skill as a modeler in clay here 
coming to useful fruition. I warrant. 
before he is through with it, he will know 
as much about biology and anthropology 
as many of the professors. He is saving up 
botany until after he gets to be a hundred 
years old, and wants something easy 
to do. . 

For years Uncle Eddie has been a mem- 
ber of the Amherst Science Club, and it 
was the professors of science at Amherst 
College who have so long known and 
respected his gifts, who proposed last 

ear that he should be given a degree. 

t made him very happy—and was fully as 
much of an honor to the college—revealing, 
asitdid, a true respect for learning wherever 
found—as it was to Uncle Eddie himself. 

Uncle Eddie was never elected to 
Congress nor, so far as I know, to any- 
thing else, and never wanted to be; he is 
not rich, but comfortable; he is not 
famous beyond the limits of his own 
town; but somehow, it seems to me, he 
has lived a genuinely successful life. 

RAY STANNARD BAKER 


Next month's Interesting People includes two New England ladies socially ostracized in the South, a 
dining-car conductor who makes traveling pleasant, a man to whom hundreds of thousands of farm- 
ers listen, a whale fisherman, and a public librarian who doesn't keep his books behind iron screens 
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Travel on “A.B.A.” Cheques 


They will make money matters easy and safe for you while seeing the 
world. They will relieve you from the risk of carrying actual currency 
and from the annoyance and expense of exchanging money at frontiers. 

“A.B.A.” Cheques are issued in $10, $20, $50 and $100, each cheque plainly engraved 
with its exact value in various foreign moneys. You sign them all when you get them at 


your bank. When you want to pay a hotel bill, buy railway or steamship tickets, or make 
a purchase, you sign one of them and use it exactly like currency. This second or counter 


signature of yours makes the cheque good and identifies you. 


*A.B.A." Cheques are the safest kind of “Travel Money" 
because they are useless to a thief without your counter- 
signature and because they may be replaced without expense if 
lost or stolen. They are engraved and printed on counterfeit- 
proof paper, with every safeguard known to modern banking, 
and are protected against crooks by the William J. Burns Detec- 
tive Agency. 


* A.B.A." Cheques will be cashed for tourists without charge by over 


50,000 banks throughout the world. They are the only travelers’ cheques 
accepted, under the law, in payment of U. S. Customs duties. 


Be sure that you get 


A B.A SS Cheques 


Get them at your Bank 


If your own bank is nol yel supplied with ''A.B.A." 
Cheques, write us for the booklet and for information 
as to where the cheques may be obtained in your 
vicinity. 


BANKERS TRUST CO. New York City 
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To the man about to paint 
a house we say one word: 


Zinc 


To all paint from which the 
best results are desired Zinc 
should be added because it en- 
hances everything that is 
expected of paint. It makes 
the paint whiter or makes it 
take the color better; it greatly 
increases the durability of the 
paint; it forms a stronger pro- |: 
tection for the painted surface 
than paint without Zinc can. 


Hence do not make a brush 
move until you have sent for 
the booklet, “Your Move." 


The New Jersey Zinc Company, 55 Wall Street, New York 


For big contract jobs consult our Research Bureau 


More "Finger 
Test of 


. 94 
Literature : 


A Letter from One 
Who is Blind and Deaf 


HE “Finger Test of Literature,” 
by Mr. J. Breckenridge Ellis, in 
the February issue of THE AMERI- 


CAN MAGAZINE, was of great in- 
terest to me. I want to tell- you of the 
“finger test” of the article, made neces- 
sary because I am blind and deaf—one 
who reads to me must print the words, 
letter by letter, on the back of my hand. 
I shall try to widen the test, for I fear that 
Mr. Ellis has narrowed “Finger Test of 
Literature” to the opinion of two people. 
Mr. Ellis has told you of his trouble to 
learn Braille. His experience is that of 
every beginner who has had the privilege 
of sight reading. But he did not tell you 
that learning to read Braille presents 
only the difficulties that a child has to 
meet in learning to read print. His 
mature mind drove his child finger into 
deep books when it should have been 
ulli in at “The Tale of Two Bad Mice.” 
Ia languages, in all methods, one 
ed learns to read in words of two and 
three letters, sentences of three and four 
words. Braille studied in this common 
sense way is simple. He says when the 
reading finger "goes on a strike, .. . no 
other nger can be sent as a ‘scab’ to take 
the striker's place." This is true; but, 
thanks to a little application to the task, 
there are many of us who can replace our 
master reader, not with “scabs” but with 
skilled workmen who relieve their mate 
joyfully. My case is not exceptional. I 
am less than two years old in the blind- 
a world, and I read slowly with one 
er and stumble along with two others; 
if I had any more they would go through 
d gymnastics likewise. 

In the “testing,” the finger found that 
Mr. Ellis made sore complaint about 

RN ER hrases" and “superfluous 
words.” ound a just plea for short, 
homelike oe but it did not find the 
article a fair example of what was wanted. 
Imagine the finger reading to me, as it 
toils through | his phrases, " in so much,” 

“as it were,” and “hence it must be 
understood." The “superfluous words" 
it found, I feel safe in saying, numbered 
several hundred. In his wor journeying 
to sound the universal cry for good litera- 
ture and pithy wit, I fear he makes many 
false steps. To cut from literature the 

"descriptive. adjective" and “scenery 
descriptions" is to find that the tales 
become silly, sentimental, or merely sen- 
sational, according to their plots. 

Mr. Ellis seems to think that he knows 
what the blind want in their books. 
Also, that the poetry of prose and poetry 
t nothing to us. i have talked with 

people. b blind since 5 about what they 
read. They want the same scenery and 
weather in their books as you who have 


More “Finger Test of Literature" 


seen and loved nature. They tell of their 
mental images—your mental pictures. 
They admit that their mental images may 
not be ideally true, but they are the best 
they have and they want them—they love 
them. 

We, the blind, who have true mental 
pictures that are freshened by word 

aintings, like to have them retouched 
by a master hand. When my finger 
climbs onto “mountains,” I call up a 
picture of the Blue Ridge and breathe 
deeply that rare atmosphere. If someone 
happens to touch me I am startled—I did 
not know there was a soul within miles 
of that lonely peak. When my finger 
splashes into * rivers," I take the writer's 
word picture up on the cliff opposite 
Harpers Ferry, West Virginia. There I 
compare it with the wonderful outlay 
before me—the junction of the Potomac 


and Shenandoah valleys. His picture 
does not surpass mine. When my finger 
wades into “streams,” then am I in my 


glory. I sit beside a tow-head on a big 
rock. Of course he is barefooted, sun- 
burnt, and sunbeamered. He has a willow 
pole propped between his knees—too lazy 
to hold it. But if fishes could read faces 
that wistful look of his would make them 
fight to fall on his hook. 

That we blind have too few books is 
the one great truth of Mr. Ellis’s article; 
the faults found by “finger testing," 
when the finger belongs to a beginner, are 
narrow, too severe to ke called a standard. 
We blind need more books, good books, 
not different books. Glance over a Braille 
catalogue; you will find our limited num- 
ber of books are chosen chiefly from works 
by writers who have long been classed as 
standard. The choosers of our books lack 
in one thing only—necessary funds. They 
do not lack in culture, nor in a true appre- 
ciation of literary values, nor in a true 
knowledge of the blind and their wants 
and Ars a 

So, dear Editor, when Mr. Ellis “pries 
into our books with his literary scissors, 
please see that he goes slowly and cuts 
with exceeding care. 

à DE GROFFT THURLOW 


Skimpy 

A CLERK in one of the great jewelry 

stores on Fifth Avenue in New York 
City exhibited to a rich and weary cus- 
tomer a lady's handbag, five inches square, 
made of platinum and fairly well covered 
on one side only with diamonds. The price 
was $9,000. ‘The fact that one side only 
was covered with diamonds troubled the 
customer. Turning the handbag around 
and around, and looking at it from all sides 
over and over, he finally said, “Very 
pretty—really. But I don't like one side 
without diamonds. Honestly the thing 
looks skimpy-—rather skimpy.” At an 
additional expense of $7,000 this difficulty 
was removed. 


iv YOU are a real enthusiast over THE 

AMERICAN MAGAZINE you might like to 

have some of your friends see the magazine. 

A specimen copy will be sent to any address 

on application by postal card or letter to 
Tur AMERICAN MAGAZINE 

381 Fourth Avenue New York City 


BATH TUBS 


Before Imperial Solid 
Porcelain bath tubs 
were successfully made, 
enameled iron was the 
generally accepted 
material. We make a 
complete line in both 
Imperial Solid Porce- 
lain and Enameled 
Iron. For the better 
class of work, however, 
Imperial Solid Porce- 
lain is undeniably 
superior for beauty, 
cleanliness and dura- 
bility. Its hard, snow- 
white surface, fired in 
the kiln at a heat which 
would fuse metal, can 
be kept spotless by sim- 
ply wiping with a 
cloth or sponge. 


Modern Plumbing 


To get a more com- 
plete idea of the 
possibilities of bath- 
room equipment 
send for our book- 
let “Modern 
Plumbing.” It 
gives description 
and prices of the 
latest types of fix- 
tures in both 
Imperial Solid Por- 
celain, Vitreous 
Ware and Porce- 
lain Enameled 


Iron. 24 illustra- 
tions show com- 
plete model 


bathrooms ranging 
in price from $74 
to $3000. Sent on 
receipt of 4 cents 
to cover postage. 


THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS 


1828 
Fifth Avenue and 17th Street, New York 


à: BRANCHES: 
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EIGHTY-SIX YEARS OF SUPREMACY 
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1914 
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New Speed in Billing 


This mechanism saves your bookkeeper’s time—It foots your bills as 
fast as they are typed 


Here is the latest Remington 
achievement in time-saving— 
an easy-running typewriter 
with a head for figures. 

It relieves your bookkeeper 
of school-boy addition and 
subtraction. It frees him for 
more important duties. It 
compels accuracy. 


Suppose you have the ma- 
chine before you. 

Press the numeral keys. 

Look! 

Each type stroke does 
double duty. You will see the 
amounts not only typed, but 
added. ‘The two acts are si- 
multaneous. 

Your discounts are sub- 
tracted mechanically with 
equal ease. 


or check totals will be sheer 
waste of clerical time. 

Your totals once entered are 
as correct as though certified by 
an expert accountant. 

After turning out a batch 
of bills your typist may wish 
to typewrite letters. 

Very well! Switch a lever. 
She has a complete, fully- 
equipped Remington Type- 
writer. 

Every business purpose 
which calls for writing and add- 
ing on the same page, calls for 
this latest Remington time-saver. 


* k k * 


If you have a large business you 
can use several of these time-savers. 
If you have a small business one will 
effect a quick saving in billing and 
charging. 


Without a single 
interruption for addı- 
tion or subtraction 
your bills are ready 
to mail. 

From this time for- 
ward stopping to foot 
bills and statements, 


Remington 
Standard 


Monarch 
Model 


Remington Typewriter Company, Incorporated, 
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The initial cost is soon wiped 
out. The more work you give 
the Remington Adding and 
Subtracting Typewriter the 
quicker it pays for itself. 

Your present typist can start 
using it tomorrow. By night 
she will be saving you time 
and money. 


* k ck * 


The Remington Adding 
and Subtracting Typewriter 
is now used constantly by the 
United States Sub- Treasury, 
Banks, Railroads, Life Insur- 
ance companies, retailers, man- 


ufacturers and many other 
businesses, large and small. 

It is good for many years 
of "heavy days’” work. 


* k CK * 


Sooner or later you will write 
and foot your bills simultane- 
ously. 

You can't begin too soon. 
Delay simply means more 
time-waste and error-risk in 
your office. 


Write today to our New 
York office for booklet, “The New 


. Remington Idea," which describes 


this remarkable machine in detail. 


The Remington Addin w Su. 
tracting Typewriter can tek 
any of the Remington Models ae 
below. 


Your totals 

are shown here 

as fast as the 
figures are 


typed 


Each is a member of the famous 
Remington family. Each is a com- 
plete easy-running typewriter, plus 
the adding and subtracting feature. 


Each is designed and built 
so as to insure maximum du- 
rability. 

Each has distinctive feat- 
ures designed to meet indi- 
vidual requirements. 


Write today for booklet, 
“The New Remington Idea.” 


For clear, clean, typewriter results, use Remtico 
Brand letter paper, carbon paper and ribbons. 


- 
Gr 


New York City (Branches Everywhere) 
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The First Duty of 
an Advertisement 


ONSIDER the readers 
of a newspaper or a 
magazine: They are not 
looking for anything in partic- 
ular. They are not wondering 
what you will say next. They 
have neither you nor your 
goods in mind at all. They are 
not conscious of your existence. 


The space you buy merely gives you an 
opportunity to arrest their attention as they 
casually turn the pages. The rest is up to 
you, but the rest must be right. Successful 
advertising is a peculiar mixture of practical 
merchandizing principles and business im- 
agination. But success is always a question 
of degree, and the degree must depend upon 
a just appreciation of this mixture. 

Gasoline, in its liquid form, is potential 
power, but it will not run a motor car. It 
must be exploded. Beware lest the concen- 
tration on merchandizing principles lets you 
forget the first duty of an ad, which isto arrest 
attention. Ifit fail, and that leaf be carelessly 
turned—all your thought, care, research, 


trade work—everything that has been so care- 


fully expressed in the text—is lost. And the 
` appropriation is lost. The reader passes on. 
That is why we pay great attention to art, 
typography, display and atmosphere. It is 
primary and fundamental. 


Calkins & Holden 
250 Fifth Ave. (si New York 


What I Should 
Do With One 
Million Dollars 


A few months ago.we asked 
our readers to send us stories of 
“What I Should Do With 
One Million Dollars.” Thou- 
sands of letters came in. The 
three we publish below won 
first, second and third prizes 


I’d Buy an Automobile Because Now 
I Stand Eight Hours, and Dresses Be- 
cause Now I Own but One: It’s Black 


S I AM only a poor shopgirl it 
would be only too easy for me 
to spend one million dollars. 


First I would buy a fine big 
automobile. That would cost me, at 
least, ten thousand dollars. The reason I 
would buy the auto first is because I have 
to stand on my feet eight hours a day and 
at times I feel as though I could murder 
the people I see passing me on my way 
home, riding by in their fine automobiles 
while I can hardly drag one foot after the 
other. 

Then I would go back to Iowa and buy 
the farm that my mother had to mortgage 
just before she died. I was only eight 
js old then but I will never forget how 

ad my mother felt. I would be willing to 
pay twenty thousand dollars to get back 
the old home. 

Next I would spend one thousand dol- 
lars for clothes. I have only one black 
dress. If I'm invited to a dance I have to 
wear my black dress. When my work 
skirt is bong cleaned I have to wear my 
black dress to work. If I go to a funeral 
my black dress is appropriate, if not 
beautiful. Or a wedding, it is all the 
same. One can't buy many clothes on 
ten dollars a week. 

Then would come one thousand dollars 
for jewelry. Right now my jewelry con- 
sists of a lucky bluebird ring that cost me 
ten cents. 

Everyone tells me I have an excellent 
soprano voice. One teacher offered to 
give me lessons free of charge; but some 
days I would be too tired to practice when 
I came home from work, so he refused to 
teach me any longer. I would be willing 
to spend ten thousand dollars on my 
voice. 

There's a girl who works at the same 
counter that I do who has tuberculosis. 
Her name is Mary Allen and I would give 
her ten thousand dollars to make her as 
comfortable as possible until Death would 
end her suffering. She is dying even now, 
stánding on her feet. 

I would spend a year studying vocal 
music, and then take a vacation from my 
studies and tour the United States. This 
would cost me about two thousand dol- 
lars. When I had seen all of America I 
would start on a tour of the world, stop- 
ping quite a time in Germany to renew 
my study of the voice. 
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I would travel and study until I be- 


came famous as a singer, or found that | 


fame was not to be mine. I would be very 
happy and could travel on and on forever, 
as I have no one to hinder me except 
Mary Allen, who would probably only 
live long enough to bless me with her last 
breath. 

And thus I would spend one million 
dollars. JOY GOLDEN 


Help Old Couples to Comfort 


HAT would I do if I had | 


a million dollars? Say, I 

don’t believe there is that 

much money in the world. 
But if there is, and if I got hold of it, I 
know just where I'd put it, all right, all 
right. 


First of all, I'd pay my debts. No, I | 
wouldn't—I'd pay Dad's first. Poor old | 


Dad! He has had a mighty hard time of 
it. All his life he has averaged about 
fourteen hours of work a day—hard work. 
I have known him to put in the full 
twenty-four. He's done pretty well, as 
things go. Otherwise he wouldn't have 
been able to give his fifteen children a bit 
of schooling each. But just as he was 
getting where life was a little easier for 
him, along came the panic of '93 and took 
everything he had, leaving him badly in 
debt for contracts he had undertaken. In 
all the years since then his life has been 
a misery; for he worries over debt 
more than most men do, lies awake all 
night sometimes; then has uda up and 
face a hard and discouraging day's work. 
The burden of it is killing him, there's no 
question about that, and taking dear old 
Mother with him, too. Oh, but I wish I 
could help them! 

Then l'd pay the debts of my wife's 
folks; and give them a little home, with 
enough in the bank to see them through. 
"They've worked hard, too, and now that 
they are getting well along on the down- 
hill they deserve a better fate than to be 
harassed with want. Life somehow doesn't 
have much sweetness in it when the 
mortgage interest is working overtime, 
and when you don't know how to pay for 


the bottle of medicine that is very nearly 


one. 
Š Well, if I'd got the old folks fixed up 
comfortably I wouldn't care much whether 
I had any of that million left or not, 
though of course there would be—more 
than ninety-five per cent. of it. 

'Then I'd turn to the younger genera- 
tion, including myself and vals 


there was about thirteen hundred dollars 
owing when we got married, and we 
haven't been able to bring it down very 
far, much as we have struggled. We lie 
awake with worry when interest day is 
close, with rent day coming the same 
week. 

We've got over worrying because we 
have to wear patched clothes. I suppose 
we are as optimistic as the average, 
but sometimes it is about all we can do 
to keep up spirits at all; and every once 
in a while it seems to me that I—well, 
as if my insurance money would be of 
more use to the little wife than I am. Once 
I hinted as much to her, but the way she 
clung to me and cried soon convinced me 


that she didn't want to collect any insur- | 


e. We are | 
hard workers, too, and economical. But | 


Machine sets in basement 
or on lower floor. Suction 
pine runs to each floor. 
ARCO WAND Vacuum 
Cleaners, hose and tools 
are sold by all Heating 
and Plumbing Trade at 
$225 up. Price does not 
Include labor, connections 
and freight. 


No better evidence can be offered that Du Pont Motor Quality Fabrikoid is the choice of discrimi- 
nating buyers, not because cheaper than hide leather, but because superior. Looks and feels like 
leather. Water, heat, cold and light proof. Guaranteed one year against crackingor peeling. Several 
American manufacturers have adopted it. Any automobile maker can furnish on your car if you so specify. 


SEND 50c FOR SAMPLE 18x25 INCHES 


Enough to cover a chairseat. Mention this magazine and specify black Motor Quality Fabrikoid. 


DU PONT FABRIKOID COMPANY WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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| 10.00 A. M. Woman's work is two-thirds 4.00 P. M. '*"Woman's work is never done"— 
done—if she adopts ARCO WAND cleaning if she sticks to the old broom-duster way 


Reduce your cleaning hours! 


All women delight in at least some features of housekeeping, except 
that dread period known as sweeping-time, when women feel that 
neither they nor their homes are fit to be seen—yet it is so often the 
time chosen by callers! No man would put up with it, but women 
endure and suffer for hours afterward the dust irritation to eyes, nose 


and throat, gritty skin, disarranged 
toilet, and the health-strain of 
beating, lifting and climbing. 

7: \ Ga Saar 


Broom-duster method is largely wasted 


VACUUM CLEAN ER effort; for 60°% of the dust settles back, 

only to be again scattered or breathed. 
ARCO WAND Vacuum Cleaner sets in a cellar (or a rear room on first floor) and 
has an iron suction pipe running to each floor—at baseboard. A turn of an elec- 
tric button on any floor starts or stops the machine in basement. With a 
magical hollow wand, and a light weight hose you have but to point at dust, 
thread, lint, trash, etc., to see it instantly disappear into the iron suction 
pipe and thence into big, sealed disinfectant bucket attached to machine. 
No lugging or dragging around a clumsy inefficient portable cleaner— 
but you buy a correct, complete outfit that will work perfectly for 

many years to come—as long lasting as radiator heating. 


A genuine, lasting Vacuum Cleaner 


ARCO WAND Vacuum Cleaner, by prolonging the durability of carpets, 
rugs, hangings, upholstery, mattresses, furs, clothing, etc., causes the 
machine to soon pay for itself. Nothing to get out of order; extremely 
simple. Monthly cost of electricity is trifling. 


The ARCO WAND is proving a great lsuccess in homes, apartments, 
churches, schools, stores, hotels, hospitals, restaurants, libraries, clubs, 
theaters, barns, garages, etc., for the past two years under most severe 
tests. Requires no supervision or watching and is backed by our repu- 
tation and full guarantee. Write for free catalog. Public showrooms in 
all large cities. 


Deparment AMERICAN RADIATOR(OMPANY s. sshiran ave 
C-4 — | \ —— Chicago 
Makers of the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
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ance money. Of course these spells don't 
come often, but they serve to show how 
I get to feeling sometimes—just for the 
lack of a little money. We wouldn't care 
for much; just enough to help keep some 
| of the joy of being alive. 

Yes, if I had a million dollars I wouldn't 
try to turn it into a billion. And I 
wouldn't go around building libraries and 
| churches, though nobody thinks more 
highly of those philanthropies than I do. 
But Pd seek out old couples who have 
worked hard all their lives, and I'd see 
that their last years made up for all the 
hardships of the years gone by—so that 
they could take leave of life with a son 
on their lips instead of a moan. Then I’ 
search out deserving young couples, who 
with their little families are trying to 
‘a make a start. Pd give them just enough 
hes? of a lift to keep away that dishearten- 
/1] ment which is most despairing when it 

f ! comes at a time when youth should still 

| 4A be dreaming—just enough of a lift to 
p AY y \ keep some of the sweetness of life in their 
A j 2 ud hearts, so they wouldn't grow old and 
S ^ cross and crabbed, with their dreams all 
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Well—l'd Do Just as I Pleased! 
GUARANTEED : PLUMBING : FIXTURES 


D 


OST prop ROV Ioue viat 
: they would do with a million 

ANITARY, beautiful, inexpensive, guaranteed to be of | dollars. And I am no ex- 
J superior quality, “Standard” bathroom fixtures are all that | ception. Soif you really want 
years of careful study, skill and science can produce. They to know what / would do with " much 
create the habit of cleanliness and delight the eye. They money, I can tell you just as easy: 


ate à A haa EaR I'd do as I pleased! ; 
appeal to the artistic taste and assure sanitary safety. Sounds too simple—doesn't it?—and 


a little vague and disappointing. When 


*Modern Bathrooms’’—Everyone who is planning to a gift of a million dollars is mentioned, 


build should send for a copy of *Modern Bathrooms"—100 people usually have all sorts of charitable 
pages in color. It shows practical, modern bathrooms at costs thoughts about hospitals poor people 
ranging from $78.00 to $600.00 with prices of each fixture in and babies and fresh=air funds. I hope 
detail. Floor plans, ideas for decoration, tiling, accessories, | you will not be shocked to hear that I am 


; 4 : " s ‘and. laundries not thinking of these things at all. . 
together with model equipment for kitchens and laundries are I am not a little girl who wants the b 


round moon nor an eighteen-year-ol 


also shown. Sent free. 


- , 
Genuine "Stesdamf" fixtures for the home and who demand "Stesdesf" quality at less ex- Miss who sighs for forty- leven lovers, 
for Schools, Office Buildings, Public Institu- ^ pense. All “Standard” fixtures, with care, nor vet an old maid yearning for a man! 
tions, etc., are identified by the Green and will last a lifetime. And no fixture is gen- No indeed! 
Gold Label, with the exception of one brand uine unless it bears the guarantee label. In , ed: d 
of baths bearing the Red and Blak Label, order to S substitution of inferior fix- | I am just a little woman of forty who 
hich, while of the first quality of manu- tures, specify goods in writing AEN S h 
ee i H slightly. Miner enamelicg, (not verbally) and make sure that you get | has spent all her life pleasing other people. 
and thus meet the requirements of those them As far back as I can remember, have 
| always had to stand between somebody 
Standard Sanitary fo. Co. Dept. 20, Pittsburgh, Pa. and something disagreeable, or between 
New York « 85 West 81stStreet San Francisco = 719 Rialto Bldg. London,£.C.57.60HolburnVinduct two somebodies, or maybe it has been 
Chieago + 9008. Michigan Ave. Erie, Pa. + 17-19 W, 11th Street Houston, Tex. Preston & Smith Sts. three or four somebodies I’ve had to 
Philadelphia 1215 Walnut Street Cincinnatl + 633 Walnut Street Washington, D. €. Southern Bldg. : A F 
Toronto, Can. 59 Richmond St., E. Nashville . e Aes C odor Puerto _ Sioa) Ede — distribute myself among. or some- 
ex, Fron ones! . . 
ig mt " 100K. Fourth Siret hear eA 215 Coristine Bldg. San Antonio, Tex. 212 Losoya St. | body’s sake, I os oae in towns I hated. 
* 186 Devonshire Street Cleveland - + 4505 Euclid Ave. , 7 eezed 1 
Donee = 319-23 W. Main St. Hamilton, Can, 20-28Jack«onSt. W, (m I have let myself be squ nto tight 


laces, for other people. And then again, 
ve been called upon to puff out my 
small body, figuratively speaking, to fill 
situations quite too big. I have not com- 


lained eared unhappy. Peopl 
HOMEBUILDERS| erpi us See my ti paaie" to be Ud 
Any Aladdin customer MUST BE CAREFUL | selfis , but it just isn’t! So there! "Way 


: ‘ Your house should last a lifetime—only guaranteed | | down in my heart or far in the back of my 
can find in our material should be used. Should be warm, strong and brain I’ve rebelled! 


artistic. You should get the best at the lowest prices. Never having much money with which 
RED CEDAR Readi-Cut Bungalows, Dwellings, Sum- | to make the rough places smooth, I’ve 
PIT ALADDIN m Cottages Sara, Sit n S2000: | | Smoorhed Jem with myself! Lots of 
hipped from designa, are warmer and strcnger, cost you less sep | people who read this IC an one besides 
shipp —no middlemen's profite, all material sent -$ | the editor does read it) will say," Why, 
Bay City por ep stp nior iiy rider cool Pa | that is the best kind of giving—to give 

Aladdin Price Includes Everything. — " E ving — / 
EASILY Al lumber cut-to-fit, windows. lath and H | one’s self.” Well, maybe it is—let 'em 

. a ,JockKs, . . . . - 

Ben'| Mgr guile, puluis end varnishes. Complete in- Hm i try it. Jm tired! And Pd like a million 
A n CM Spe gue) dollars to get the tired out of me—for a 


North American Construction Co. | while, anyway. If it is my real nature to 


| be unselfish, then as sure as the sun shines 


192 Aladdin Ave., Bay City, Mich. 
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and the tides come and go, I would find | 
myself returning to the old way, but I'd 
like that million dollars to help me know 
for sure! I want a chance to be selfish! 

I would do nothing alarming, nothing 
naughty nor unconventional, would ex- 
hibit no symptoms of “the dangerous 
age" nor do a single thing to shock any- 
body, and I'll let you be the judge. 

I would invest the money in good safe 
bonds—give half the income to those I 
love and with the other half I would hie 
me off into countries near and far, for to 
see what I could see. Just for a year and 
a day—not forever, because, you see, I 
am a Californian, and besides I live in 
San Francisco, and—well—I don't have 
to tell everything, do I, even it I am a 
woman? 

And now, please, I’m waiting for the 
million dollars. 


A Modern 
Cinderella 


By Henrietta J . Lund 


T WAS in the Grand Opera House in 
Paris. 
My foot had been paining me all 
evening, and, to ease it, I had pushed 
it out of my slipper. I was on the point of 
rising to meet my “Prince Charming,” 
who was already bending toward me, 
when suddenly I thought of my shoeless 
foot! Hurriedly I moved the guilty foot 
about for the slipper in question. It was 
gone! Someway, somehow, it was out of 
my reach. Frantically I kicked about as 
far as I could reach without giving any 
outward sign of my predicament. 1 saw 
visions of a distraught young lady hob- 
bling down the grand stairway on one 
foot, and of a very indignant young man 
on whose arm she was leaning for support, 
both trying hard to avoid the amused 
glances about them. 

The situation was becoming intense. 
To gain time, I begged for a glass of 
water, and then sank back in my seat, 
hoping against hope, as it seemed, that 
something would happen. And something 
did happen! In all despair I turned to 
my neighbor, a sweet little French- 
woman, whom I had admired earlier in 
the evening. 

* Do you know," I heard her saying to 
her companion, “I have the dearest pair 
of dancing slippers in my bag. I'd show 
them to you right now if I dared. By 
some mistake—” but I grasped no more. 

The next moment I was explaining to 
her my situation, imploring her to loan 
me the use of her slippers. With the true 


French love of adventure, she laughingly 
acquiesced. | 
1 met the * Prince" with a smile, and, 
as the lights went out, I quietly reached 
over for my neighbor's slippers. I drew a | 
long breath as I stealthily bent over to 


3 
adjust them. What if they should not fit? | 147 


In an instant my fears were ended, for | 
they slipped on easily, thus bringing with 
them the biggest piece of luck that I ever 
in my life had experienced. | 


Drawn from a photograph—New Orleans, La. 
Architect: —W. R. Gilbert, New Orleans, La. 


Plans in Booklet 
described below. 


Homes—Not Houses! 


You want your home to be livable. 


You want to keep for years the same 
thrill of pride, the same “that’s mine" satisfaction, 
that you felt the first time you stood out in front and 
looked it over. In other words, your home must be 
permanent. Then build the walls, both inside and out, 
on a base of 


Jino-Jurn 


Expanded Metal Lath 


Kno-Burn Expanded Metal Lath has a mesh construction that 
becomes an actual part of the wall as soon as the plaster has set 
around it,—as the illustration shows. It never fails to "grip." It 
can't rot away. It expands and contracts to exactly the same 
extent as the plaster that covers it. Its features of excellence are 
protected by patent. Whether for outside stucco or inside plaster, 
Kno-Burn makes the plaster stick. Ask your architect. 

“Practical Home-building" will tell you a great many interesting things 
about how and where to build. It is not merely an advertising 
booklet. It is a treatise on house construction that will 


hold your interest from cover to cover. It contains plans, 
comparative costs and many interesting photographs. 


Send ten cents to cover cost of mailing and 
ask for Booklet 479 


North Western Expanded Metal Co. 
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WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 
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SURE To BLOOM 
$10 to $100 each. Constant demand. Devote all or spare 
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NO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. DETAILS FREE. 
M “JUST TO GET ACQUAINTED” 


Atlas Publishing Co., 317 Atlas Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 
We will sond you these six beauties, 
Everblooming 


6 Roses 25° 


Including a genuine plant of the wonderful 
new climbing rose—EXCELSA. The other 
five are: Wm. R, Smith, White Cochet, 
Helen Gambier, Star of France, Champion 
of the World. The six, all strong plants on 


all charges dig for only 25 cents, 
Maiden's Blush, silver pink; Natalie 

pare white ;EugeneBoullet, 
deep crimson; F, R, Patzer, creamy 
buff ,LadyHillingdon, apricot yellow ; 
Excelsa, new fiery red Rambler, Safe 
arrival and satisfaction guaranteed, 


Don't Miss These Bargains 


6 Assorted Coleus 
6 Cholee Basket Vines 


own roots, postpaid for28 cents. Will bloom 6 Selected Geranlums. -25e 
profusely this summer, : wer Serie: em aoe 
est rysanthe mom: . e 

Try Some {3 Beding Lantanas.... 20e 6 Fine Fuchsias “Bie 
6 Finest Carnations... 25c Gorgeous Salvias..... ^ saves 25e 

of These |§ Pitan, oil diferent”... 28° Any collection, 25c; any 5 collections 


The S Collections, 30 Plants, for $1.00 
We pay all charges. Safe arríval and satisfaction guaranteed, 
Our 1914 Catalogue FREE TO ALL. Write for a copy to-day 


FAIRVIEW FLORAL COMPANY, Box 833, Springfield, Ohio 


1 ` (30 plants), $1.00, charges prepaid. 
Our 1914 catalog contains many simi- 

lar bargains. Write for a copy today— FREE 

SCHMIDT & BOTLEY, Box 729, Springfield, Ohio 
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The Savings Way is the Best Way 


There is no royal road to financial independence 


We have served money-savers for 26 years, paying them 6 per cent.on 
their savings—we shall continue paying them 6 per cent. with safety 


corner" you were safe so long as 

you held your place. But if you 

ventured out, and others filled all 
the corners, you were “It”—with no 
place to go. 

You are now in your salary corner. 
But note the game as it is played by 
grownups. There comes a time when 
you MUST move out of your salary 
corner. Youth comes along and wants 
your place—and gets it. Be sure that 
when that time comes you have a place 
to go. It is not comfortable to be 
“Tt” when you are old. 

So prepare a permanent corner for 
your years of inactivity that is just as 
good as your temporary salary corner. 
The only way to do this is to get to- 
gether capital that will yield you an 
income to take the place of your pres- 
ent income from salary. When you 
have provided such an income from 
capital you can give up your salary 
corner gracefully and move into your 
new corner. 


The Only Way for You 


Now, there are only three 
ways to provide for a perma- 
nent corner: 

1. By inheritance. But only 
a few of us can look forward 
to an inheritance that will 
yield an income sufficient to 
keep us. Besides, it is shaky 
business—this leaning on an 
inheritance. Unexpected mar- 
riages, unanticipated divisions 
of property, changes of the 
mind, and a thousand other 
contingencies, may arise to 
prevent your ever getting an 
inheritance. 


l: the juvenile game “Pussy-in-a- 


2. By speculation. Yes, 
one man in 5,000 makes 
money by  speculation—and 


perhaps one man in 25,000 
keeps it until he is old and 
needs it. But of course it is 
the one road NOT to follow 
if you want to have a safe cor- 
ner of your own when you 
have passed your prime or lost 
interest in your work. Specu- 
lation has provided many "Its" 
among the old and those inca- ^... 


pacitated for the game of life. ^ ^" 


' 3. By spending less than you — 


earn and conservatively in- 
vesting the remainder. ‘This 
is the only way. It re- 
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. The Hendrik Hudson and A niex, owned by the Amer 
Real Estate Company, one of the largest and finest 


quires some self-control, but it is 
productive of more downright self-re- 
liance and general contentment than 
all other material facts of this world 
put together. It is the road peopled 
by human beings who are worth a lot 
to their employers because they are 
unafraid and do not feel that they 
have to be "bootlickers." It is the 
road peopled by human beings who, 
with heads up, are ready for emergen- 
cies, and who, through all emergen- 
cies, retain their friends because they 
do not have to make burdensome de- 
mands on their friends. Ed Howe, 
the Kansas philosopher, once said that 
the reason young people have so many 
friends is that they never need them. 
Think that over, and consider its ap- 
plication to the subject in hand. 


You Can Begin in a Small Way 
Now we have more than 20,000 


investors among people just like you. 
If there is any difference between you 
and them it is that they have begun 
to build the corner we have been talk- 
ing about, and you haven’t. You can 
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apartment buildings in New York City 


Tt 


begin with us right now with the in- 
vestment of a sum as small as $100— 
or a sum very much smaller than $100 
if you will begin investing on our 
instalment plan. What we pro- 
vide is an orderly plan by which you 
can save regularly, spend a little less 
than you earn, and develop a good, 
big, permanent, safe investment pay- 
ing you 6 per cent. 


We have paid our bondholders 6 per 
cent. for 26 years. We do it now— 
with safety to the investor and profit 
to ourselves. 


6 Per Cent. is Moderate and Fair 


So far so good. Now you will want 
to know more about us. j 

The American Real Estate Company 
is entering upon its second quarter cen- 
tury—a business institution with a 
record of success built on conservatism, 
on sound business lines. 

For twenty-six years (all through 
the panics of '93 and 1907) we have 
paid 6 per cent. to small and large 
investors in our bonds. We have grown 
and prospered until, as we have said, 
there are about 20,000 of these 
investors—thrifty, conservative 
people, who stick to The 
American Real Estate Com- 
pany because both their princi- 
pal and interest are protected 
—and more than protected— 
by the valuable lands and build- 
ings which our company owns. 

We admit that the return 
of 6 per cent. on your money 
which we earn for you is not 
an extravagant return, but we 
are not trying to produce ex- 
travagant returns. We assume 
that what you desire for your 
savings is security and a fair 
income. That corresponds 
with our idea exactly. Indeed, 
it is our frank opinion that 
the security back of our 6 per 
cent. bonds finds its parallel in 
the old time 5 per cent. mort- 
gage. In any event, our com- 
pany was founded and is man- 
aged for investors who want a 
| safe place for their money and 

a fair return from it. 


Our Field and Our 
4 Special Fitness 


The American Real Estate 
Company, organized in 1888, 


ican 
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is the original and oldest corporation 
in the business of buying and improving 
New York City real estate. The men 
who manage it are successful because 
they command a fund of special intel- 
ligence on the subject of New York 
real estate—intelligence that is the di- 
rect result of long, practical and suc- 
cessful experience. 

A word about New York City real 
estate: 

The New York Tax Assessors’ 
records, ever since they have been 
available (over fifty years), show 
that the increase of land values has 
averaged more than 6 per cent. 
per annum for any decade in- 
cluding those in which the 
worst financial panics have oc- 
curred. But if the average in- 
crease in land values in New 
York is more than 6 per cent. 
a year, imagine what the in- 
creases are in particular parts 
of the city—along lines of 
transportation and proposed 
new lines or improved lines. 
Just the suggestion of a few 
facts about the transportation 
developments of New York 
will be found interesting. 
More passengers are carried 
daily by the transportation 
lines of New York City than 
by any steam railroad system 
on the continent. Two million 
people ride every day in the 
subway and on the elevated 
and surface lines. In the next 
four years $300,000,000 are 
to be spent for more elevated 
and subway lines. All these 
facts have a direct bearing on 
the value of New York real 
estate in particular sections, 
and The American Real Es- 
tate Company, with its fund 
of special ability and successful 
experience, is in the best pos- 
sible position to handle the problem 
to its own advantage and for the se- 
curity of its investors. 


What Your Investment Rests On 


In the twenty-six years that we have 
paid our bondholders 6 per cent. an- 
nually, without a single interruption, 
we have paid back to investors nearly 
$12,000,000 in interest and principal. 
Our assets have grown from $167,- 
O00 in 1889 to over $28,000,000 at 
the present time, our surplus, based on 
the most conservative appraisal of our 
properties, is more than $2,000,000, 
and our present issued capital 
$1,100,000. 

We have always confined our opera- 
tions to the safest localities—along the 
lines of transportation extensions. We 
hold no properties outside the Bor- 
oughs of Manhattan, Bronx, and 


Advrrtisement 


Yonkers, which latter city adjoins New 
York on the north and is almost a 
part of it. We have been a large 
developer in the Bronx, one of the 
most rapidly growing sections of New 
York, where the population has shown 
the greatest increase, and where prop- 
erty values have had the most rapid 
advance. 


We Are Builders 


We want our investors and pros- 
pective investors to know that we are 
builders as well as land holders and 
landlords, and that we are perform- 


44th Street and Fifth Avenue—the heart of New York— 


showing general office building of the 
American Real Estate Company 


ing a very real service to the people 
of New York. We have our own 
construction. department, engineering 
department, architectural department, 
and renting department, and so on. 
We own office buildings and loft 
buildings and apartment houses and 
private dwellings. We build good 
buildings. We have pride in them. We 
have thousands of tenants for whom 
we are providing modern, comfortable 
and genuinely attractive places of abode 
at fair prices. We wish that all of 
our twenty thousand and more inves- 
tors might have intimate and personal 
knowledge of the properties in which 
they are interested. 


In Conclusion 


1. We have earned for and paid our 
bondholders 6 per cent. annually for 


and surplus of $3,247,789.13. 


26 years, and had an ample margin 
above. 

2. We offer the small investor, as 
well as the large, a chance to put his 
money into our business, where it will 
yield him a fair return, without any 
risk to his principal. 

3. We sell our bonds directly to the 
investor because we can sell them that 
way cheaper than we could sell them 
through bankers or middlemen. This 
is a point in favor of the investor. 
In a recent article, entitled "Where 
the Banker is Superfluous," Mr. Louis 
D. Brandeis advises business men to 
eliminate bankers and middle- 
men, saying: "Both financial 
efficiency and industrial liber- 
ty demand that the bankers' 
toll be abolished where possi- 
ble." He believes that inves- 
tors ought to realize the ad- ` 
vantage of avoiding middle- 
men and dealing direct with 
responsible borrowers. The 
American Real Estate Com- 
pany is a responsible company | 
of just this kind. It sells its 
bonds direct to individual in- 
vestors and pays no exorbitant 
commissions to middlemen for 
disposing of them. The hold- 
ers of our obligations share the 
results of these advantages 
with us in both security and 
return. 

4. We are participating in 
the whole life of New York 
so far as our own line of busi- 
ness is concerned. Out of this 
complete experience we have 
developed a background of 
knowledge and skill in this 
field that is invaluable. 

In the further extension of 
our business along the safe and 
profitable lines of the past, we 
offer to the public our 6 per 
cent. bonds, the direct con- 
tracts of this Company showing net 
assets of $17,341,294.19, with capital 
'They 
are available for purchase in two con- 
venient forms: First, as Coupon bonds, 
issued in multiples of $100, paying in- 
terest semi-annually bv coupons and 
maturing principal in 10 years; second, 
as Accumulative bonds, purchasable by 
instalment payments of $25 or more 
annually for periods of 10, 15, or 20 
years, niaturing payments and inter- 
est compounded annually in denomina- 
tions of $1,000. 

If you are interested in either sav- 
ing or investing money, write to us 
for information concerning these bonds 
and the business upon which they are 


based. 


Hd 


AMERICAN REAL EsrATE COMPANY 
527 Fifth Avenue, Room 521, New York 
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Hamilton Patch 


*'The Railroad Timekeeper of America'' 


The Hamilton has a record for accuracy 
that is enviable indeed, for while accu- 
racy in a watch is something everybody 
admires and desires, it is something the 


railroad man must have. 


Accuracy is 


the one consideration that governs the 
choice of the *Limited's" engineer who 
must locate a signal every 30 seconds. 
Think what a wonderful tribute to the 
accuracy of this watch is the fact that 
Over one-half (56%) of the Railroad Men on 


American Railroads where Official Time Inspec- 
tion is maintained carry the Hamilton Watch. 


Begin to talk accuracy to your jeweler 
and he will begin totalk Hamilton to you. 
Write for the Hamilton Book —''The Timekeeper "" 


It pictures and describes the various models of the 
Hamilton Watch for men and women—showing the 
complete watches selling at $38.50 to $150.00 and 


other Hamilton models 


of which movements 


only are sold. Your jeweler can fit one of 
these Hamilton movements in your pres- 
ent watch case for $12.25 and upward. 


HamiltonWatch Company 
Dept. P, Lancaster 
Pennsylvania 


Conductor J.W. Hare and 
Engineer W. Ballard, of 


the Chicago, 


and St, Paul 


Milwaukee 
“crack” 


train, *"The Pioneer Lim- 
ited.” Both men have car- 
ried Hamilton Watches 
for years with perfect sat- 


isfaction, 


THE ORIGINAL 
PHONOGRAPHIC 
METHOD 


DISK 

or any other language learned PEVATI 

gules and easily by either WEST 
the Oylinder or Disc Cortina- 
hone Method at home. 

/rite for free booklet to-day; easy 

payment plan. 
Cortina Academy of Langu 
1097 Mecca Bide., 1007 B'way. Cor. 48 N. Y. 


300 Posilions for Students | 
To Be Filled Now 


E are making these appointments earlier 

than we did last year. There's preliminary 

work that must be taken care of by these 
student representatives before summer vacation 
actually begins. 
Scores of self-supporting students (both college 
and high school) last year paid their own way, 
under the SCHOLARSHIP BUREAU plan. 
Twice as many positions will be filled this year, 
however, as last year. 


| 
| Register now before school lets out. For in- 
| 
| 


formation write to the 
| SCHOLARSHIP BUREAU | 
|| THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


|| 381 Fourth Avenue New York Cit 
— = = —Ó 


EARN $1000 T0 $5000 A YEAR 


You ean learn to be a sslesraan in eight weeks by mall and be 
earning while you learn. No former experience required. Write 
today for particulars, list of hundreds of good openings and 
testimonials frum hundreds of our studenta who are earning $100 


to $50) a month. Address nearest office. Dept. 27 


Chicago Kanans City 


76S Cell auis 
“KOH:I-NOOR” 
LS LJ 


PENCILS 


Lar 


National Salesmen's Training Association 
New York San Francisco 
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IKE a big brown hen with a dozen 
little chicks squatting near was 
Everglade Villa, the Lormes’ 
Southern home. It comprised a 

big bungalow and a group of smaller 
buildings devoted to servants’ quarters 
and commissariat, much in the manner 
of an old plantation. 

Gail, on the floor of the piazza, knees 
held loosely between clasped hands, up- 
raised a laughing face to Mrs. Lorme's. 

"Why don't you relieve your inner 
consciousness, Kate dear? Why not ask 
me outright the questions that are fur- 
rowing your brow?" she teased. 

Mrs. Lorme's shrewd eyes fastened on 
the radiant face, the almost too radiant 
face, she could not help but feel. The 
unrestrained happiness that Gail had 
evinced during the past two weeks 
aroused her suspicions. Yet Gail’s light- 
heartedness seemed too real for acting. 
And Vance was blissful, a sure barometer 
that he believed all was well between his 
idolized parents; and Vance was not easy 
to deceive as to that. 

Mrs. Lorme hesitated, then asked: 

“Why is George so cold now that you 
are—uh—” 

“Tdiotically in love with him,” laughed 
Gail. “The why I can’t tell. But it’s all 
right. He loves me, and I—oh, Kate, I’m 
mad with my love for him, quite, quite 
mad.” 

Again Mrs. Lorme looked at her 
closely, trying to penetrate through the 
mystery that she could not but feel 
hovered near—an indefinable, intangible, 
but very real menace. Why should a 
wife talk about her love for her hus- 
band as madness, and in the tone that 
Gail used? 

"There's something wrong," she pro- 
nounced. “Why does George look so 
anxious, if all is as it should be? There's 
a look in his eyes at times when they rest 
on you as though his heart is almost too 
heavy for him to carry." 

Gail laughed; but the keen eyes watch- 
ing saw a slight shiver shake her. 

* Kate, it's all right. It is, it is! He 
loves me and I love him, and nothing else 
counts—nothing—nothing!" 

“T keep forgetting what a wastrel 
George was and how strange it must seem 
to you to have him decent. You de- 
serve your happiness, and in your own 
way." 

“My happiness in my own way," 
repeated Gat. “It is my due for all that 
I have suffered, surely, surely it is, 
Kate! But he has never been anything 
but good and honorable. I can't let you 
say It, even—even—" i 

rs. Lorme laughed indulgently. 

“Two George Orcutts in one makes it 
rather puzzling, pet. But I'm glad you 
can feel that way about it. He—Ah!” 
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"The man under discussion had suddenly 
appeared. Mrs. Lorme saw their glances 
meet—a youth's and a maid's, or so it 
seemed, so shy, so adoring, so virginally 
glad! Swiftly she moved away, embar- 
rassed strangely by what she had wit- 
nessed. 

“Will you walk down to the beach?” 
he asked. “You had better take a wrap, 
the air is cold near the water." 

“I like the cold air." 

“I shall get you a wrap. Your dress 
is thin; we may be some time.' 

She flashed a mirthful glance at him as 
he returned with a big automobile coat. 
She walked lightly beside him. There 
was a song in her heart. 

From the villa a slight natural rise of 
earth and stubby vegetation ran hori- 
zontally to the edge of the sea, ending in 
a declivity with cozy back rests along 
the shore. To the household “the beach’ 
meant this sheltered spot. Thither Ed- 
gerton bent his steps, almost in silence 
till they were seated. Even then he 

azed a little while at the foam-crested 
Enos: Abruptly he turned. 

“I am leaving to-morrow, Gail. And 
for good." 

There was a short pause while she gazed 
at him in a dazed questioning. 

“You are leaving Everglades—the 
South?” 

** You," he said simply. 

She caught her breath. “Why, Keith?" 

“You know why." 

* But I don't. You and I—" 

*Oh, we love each other!" said he 
roughly. 

* Where are—you—going?” 

“To Underwood's for a few weeks; 
then abroad, I think. The doctor has 
been planning a vacation for some time 
and he'li go with me, there or somewhere." 

“You think you'll—forget me?” 

“No; I don't think anything so idiotic. 
I shall think of you and love you till time 
without end. But with a thousand miles 
between us I shan't be constantly tempted 
to take you in my arms. 

“You know y prie to be there," she 
whispered quickly. Then: “Have you 
thought about me, about my loneliness, 
Keith?” 

“Yes; but there is no way round it." 

*"There—is—a—way." 

He gripped his hands till the muscles 
stood out. 

“That’s the hellish part of it." 

“But, Keith—” 

“There is no ‘but,’ Gail. None" He 
flung out the words with the savagery of 
despair. “To serve you I can take 
George Orcutt’s name and child—but I 
can't take his wife." 

She caught his arm with both hands. 

“But you must if she insists on coming 
to you! And I do insist," she sobbed. 
** You do not belong to anyone else. You 
are Vance's and mine. I have been pre- 
paring myself for this. It is not easy 
. . . even though it is you. But to be 
separated part of the while from Vance—" 

“Rob you of the boy! J? What are 
you talking about? Vance is not my 
son—now. 

“But you're his father. Don’t you 
see! And he would go to you of himself. 
He wants his father and mother united. 
He talks it till I feel I shall scream out in 
madness sometimes. You are his father— 
in all that means a father. We would 


Unexpected! 


* Why, John, you said it was an o/7 house!” 

* And so it is. But the painter has been at work. 
That's the difference."' 

A house is only as old as it looks. A house painted 
in colors tastefully selected and with paint mixed of 


Dutch Boy White Lead 


and Dutch Boy linseed oil looks new, and long retains that look of 
freshness. 

Such paint wears long and smoothly, without cracking and scaling. 
Consult your painter as John did his. Make your house new. No 
orher improvement so satisfactory can be made for the same money. 


Write for our Paint Adviser No. 13—a group of helps, Free 
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NATIONAL age COMPANY 


(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) piney Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburg) 
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wo Original aad anegualled. a 
or tin rollers. mprovec 
requires no tacks, Inventor" 


signature on Lhe Shore 
You can build exoulne(Qtillwell-Callfornia Bungalows any- 
where at a surprising economy of space and cost. Comfort- 
Able in any climate; artistic, sensible. Stiliw ujit-in conveniences 
Save furnishings and woman's work. Our be die show 


Summer Where You Will 


PLAN now to spend the Summer amid 
your favorite surroundings, Whether 
five miles or five hundred miles distant; on 
Lake, Riveror Creek, Mountain or Plain, the 


“”ARNIE-GOUDIE 


TAKE-DOWN HOUSE 
lem. You can put these Take- : 


probl: 
ouses up with only a screw driver and 


ix Down 
z: Photos--Plans--Costs of 129 Model Homes hammer. Various sizes and styles; one to five 
REPRESENT, ESE ATIVE OMLIFORNA NOES” is ALL 3 Home * Weather, water, vermin and dam Ta Nas 
. - oors, rust-| screens. ve 
“WEST | Coast BUNGALOWS” rA BOOKS doors, windows, aw awnings and chimneys. Cost 
MARE ^ ET Cotagaita 
28 perfect little homes, $300 to $1400—Price 250 (Postpaid) Wete foe illustrated > 


We Sell Books & Blue Prints on a Money-Back Guarantee 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects 
4182 Henne Bidg., Los Angeles 


CARNIE-GOUDIE MFG. CO. 
107 A St. Kansas City, Mo. 
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$30.00 A Week Guaranteed 
To Students This Summer 


Are you thinking about that summer job? 


The Crowell Publishing Company 
381 Fourth Avenue 


made. For yor 
part of his joie-de-vivre. 


are being used the world over by fashionable men. 
pany —ladies not excepted—it has become the mode 
to make up your own cigarettes, using the 

Riz La Croix papers. 


pers Riz La Croix is —C 
premier—and all the s — 
world comes after. T 


As an active member of the SCHOLAR- 


MORNING IN THE BOIS 


Ww with scent of violet and tang of fresh young 
leaves in the air is always enhanced by an after- 
breakfast cigarette. And the cigarette is hand- 

For your true Parisian is a lover-of-living; his cigarette is a 
And for that cigarette to be perfect he 


puts his favorite tobacco into his favorite paper. 


(Pronounced: REE-LAH-KROY) 
FAMOUS CIGARETTE PAPERS 


In any com- 


These papers are supreme because 


they are the perfect product 
of decade after decade 

of experimen- 

tation by the 


manufacturers ff 
of the La Y 
Croix family. 
Crafstmanship # 
cannot form a 

lighter, stronger, . 

purer, rnore satis- 

factory paper than 


Riz La Croix. 


In cigarette pa- Interesting illustrated 
booklet about RIZ LA CROIX 
Cigarette papers, together with a 
= booklet showing the best way toroll aciga- 
Tette, will be sent anywhere in U. S. on request. 
Address AMERICAN TOBACCO CO., 111Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
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COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what you can do with it. You 
ean earn $20.00 to $125.00 or more per week, 
as illustrator or cartoonist. My practical sye- 
tem of personal individual lessons by mail will 
develop your talent. 

Fifteen years’ successful work for newspapers 
and magazines qualifies me to teach you. Send 
me your sketch of President Wilson with 6c in 
stamps and bwill send you a test lesson. plate, 
also collection of drawings showing possibili- 
ties for YOU. 


The Landon School 2! carsceink 
1446 Schofield Building, Cleveland, 0. 


SII] OUNG MANT 
LAW 
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We are making our field appointments of 
young men and women students now— 
considerably earlier than a year ago. 


A MF 


SHIP BUREAU you can go back to college 
in the fall with all your expenses paid. 


If you desire an appointment, write im- 
mediately to 


Stop wishing—Act! Law is powerful, 
honorable, well paid. Our College Law 
Course is complete, easily mastered and 
highly endorsed. Write for catalogue 
and "'evidence.'' Read the testimonies 
of hundreds of graduates, Oldest and 
best. 24 years of success. Write now ! 


Bprague Qorrespontenes School of Law 
55 American Building, Detroit, Mich. 


Scholarship Bureau Dept. B 


New York City 


T 
HOME 


not wrong anyone in doing this for him. 
George wanted me to have my liberty 
that day." 

She had argued it out during the days 
by Vance's bedside after the operation 
and in the weeks since coming here. 
Doctor Underwood was the only one who 
knew their secret. And he would keep it 
always, for Keith's sake. George Orcutt 
was now a hopeless paretic. e could 
not betray himself nor her. 

Edgerton looked full at her. 

“You say you are willing to pay. But 
just how much are you willing to pay? 
Are you willing that our children should 

e— 


“Our—children!” 

“Yes; our children, yours and mine. 
Have you thought of our children, Gail?" 

“Yes,” she answered in a dead voice; 
“I thought of them, but—" 

E he completed. “I know. 
And you have seen nothing but holiness 
in our union. I want you till I am willing 
to embrace destruction to get you. |f 
it were just myself there would be no 
question of what I should pay. Honor 
and right are meaningless, except rela- 
tively. But our children would unlaw- 
fully share Vance's material inheritance. 
And while thinking themselves of honest 
parentage, would be—” 

“Keith!” 

“The truth 
returned he. 

" We're so young! And to be separated 
till—death—takes—him—and it never 
will!" she sobbed wildly. 

“No; there's little hope there." 

"Where is there—hope, Keith?" she 
sobbed. 

“Nowhere for us, dear,” said he gently. 

She shook the tears from her lashes and 
looked at him in a wondering way. 
Deliberately he was going to leave her, 
and with no hope of their reunion! 

“Do you—love me?" 

h Edgerton turned bloodshot eyes upon 
er. 

“Love you! Am I not leaving you!” 

His voice was harsh, the harshness of a 
man in dire pain. He caught her by the 
shoulders. 

“You are going to try to beat down my 
resistance. And you will do this in all 
purity. You think you have a reason 
that can deify sin. You have not used 
the word. You have called it ‘compen- 
sation,’ ‘reparation,’ ‘justice,’ ‘our right.’ 
But your logic is wrong. It’s not by 
chance that we say ‘up to heaven’ and 
‘down to hell.’ It’s ascent or descent.” 

His hands left her shoulders and came 
to her cheeks. He held them and gazed 
earnestly at the tearful face. 

His voice grew desperate. 

“Gail, give me my freedom! Let me 
have my own name and go away where I 
shall not be on this dangerous footing 
with you. For your own sake—for the 
boy's—before we all go under together." 

he gazed at him in a stupor of pain. 
And she saw but one thing—the utter 
bareness ot the future without him. To 
gve Keith Edgerton his name did not 
mean to her now the reopening of the 
Orcutt-Emmet murder case; nor scandal; 
nor shame; nor branding Vance's with 
his father's guilt. It meant that Keith 
Edgerton would go out of her life. It 
meant emptiness. It meant desolation. 

“T can’t do it,” she uttered in a tone 


isnt always pretty," 
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of finality. “I never can. You are mine 
and Vance's. I shall not give you up— 
ever. If you should go—" 

“I am going,” said he. “TI shall remain 
George Orcutt till you release me. I shall 
never ask you again for my name. When 
you are ready— 

** [ never shall be—” 

“You can give it to me. I shall visit 
with Vance to-night and go early in the 
morning. This is our good by 

He looked at her steadily, his face wet 
with unashamed tears. 

“No!” He caught her outstretched 
hands and put them from him. I haven’t 
the strength to kiss you.” He rose. 
** Wait here; I'll send Vance to you.” 

She watched him walk up the path. 
Her eyes held a frozen look. He had had 
the strength not to kiss her. 
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“I WANT Papa.” 
Vance said it stubbornly. He lay 
in bed, a tray of untasted food beside him. 
It was five days after Edgerton had left. 
“I think I heard Papa tell you to be 
good to Mama,” said his mother. “To 
make yourself ill and cause me so much 
worry—this isn't obeying Papa." 
“T don’t care. I didn't know he was 
going when I promised that. You knew. 


And you let him go." 
The child was bitter. He felt deceived, 
a wonderful 


outraged. He had had 
evening with his father and had been 
allowed to sit up an hour past his usual 
bedtime. He had gone to bed feeling 
very big and manly. And the next morn- 
ing he found that his father had gone 
away without letting him know. It was 
another mystery, and he was tired of 
mysteries. He cried himself into a fever. 
The following morning he did not get up. 
His mother found him with hot, tear- 
stained face hid against his pillow. 

“I want Papa,” was his cry. 

A doctor had been called. Vance shut 
his lips against the medicine prescribed, 
and spat out the dose forced between his 
teeth. Nor would he eat. It was com- 
plete rebellion. 

In the doctor's opinion it was a case of 
a “spoilt child,” but he told the mother 
to send for the father. 

“T cannot,” she answered. 

Vance had heard. He looked at her 
now with defiant eyes. 

* Why won't you send for Papa?” 

* Because Papa wouldn't want to 
come," she said, her face very white. 
“I asked him to stay with us. I want 
him, too. But— Im not crying, dear. 
See? And you must be brave. You're 
my man now." 

“Im not a man,” he sobbed angrily; 
“I’m a little boy. I don't want to he 
brave.” 

The doctor came again, and felt the 
child’s pulse and frowned and took the 
mother outside the room for consultation. 

“The doctor will telegraph for Papa,” 
she announced. 

“Oh! Oh! Oh!” 

Vance rolled and yelped like a young 
Indian. Then his arms came to his 
mother's neck. He cuddled against her, 
a very tired and sick little boy. And in 
the triumph of his eyes was an exceedingly 
wistful look. 

* Won't you and Papa make up for 


Insurance-protection is not for 
a day or a year but for a lifetime 
and the best to buy is the legal- 
reserve kind, such as is issued by 
the standard old-line companies. 

The Postal Life 
is one of these: 
they are all sub- 
ject to the same 
strict supervi- 
sion and their 
policyholders are 


fers from others 
chiefly because it 
does not em- 
ploy agents; it 
does business 
direct and gives 5 
its policyholders 
the benefit of 
the commis- 
sions.that 
other compa- 
nies pay their 
agents. 
Furthermore, as the Postal Life 
does not establish itself in 
the various States, it is not sub- 
ject to taxes, licenses, and 
other State exactions, which 
means further economy. All 
these savings appear in $enerous 
dividends to policyholders. 


The 


the first. 


At the close of business, December 
31st, 1913, the Company had nearly 
$50,000,000 of insurance in force; the 
policy and other liabilities were fully 
covered by statutory and depart- 
mental reserves amounting to 
$9,543,218.25, with an excess or sur- 
plus to policyholders of $230,043.93. 


business. 


tion. 


35 Nassau Street 


Send For Official Information 
and Satisfy Yourself about The 
Postal Life Insurance Company 


Net Cost Low in the 


POSTAL LIFE 
protected by the beca 


Ist. Commission 


on Dividends B agent may 


same legal and ranging on whole-life policies up to show you in 
governmental 40% some insur- 
safeguards. PEEL eed KA l ance periodical 
The Postal dif- M8 iiem oy aa aaa Fe 
Dividends and Office - Ex- a bou t in h 1S 


pense Savings covered by the 


9:776 


guaranteed dividends go to 


Policyholders in 


Usual 
policy-dividends, based 
Company's earnings, still further 
reduce the cost each year after 


its very best asset. 
Assets and Liabilities 


Simply write to the Postal Life and 
you will receive, as stated, official 
information based on reports regu- 
larly filed with the New York State 
Insurance Department under whose 
strict supervision the Company does 


Just say: 
"Mail insurance-particulars as per 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE for April.” 
And to find out how much you save, be 
sure to give: 
1. Your full name. 
3. The exact date of your birth. 


Address: 


The Postal Life Insurance Company 
WM. R. MALONE, President 


If you want to find out fully 
about the Postal Life, don't take 
the word of an agent of some 
other company; he is naturally 
prejudiced, and besides that, he is 
bent on influenc- 
ing you his way 
so as to get a 


commission. 
And don't 
depend on 


what such an 


pocket: the arti- 
cle was printed 
for the special 
benefit of agents 
and not for 
your benefit. 


subsequent 


contingent 
on the 


Write to the 
Company itself 
for official in- 
formation, 
including its Fi- 
nancial State- 
ment for 1914, with a facsimile 
Certificate of Valuation of 
the Insurance Department of 
the State of New York. 


The Company may also be able 
to refer you to policyholders in 
your immediate vicinity. It con- 
siders satisfied policyholders 


The Company's reserves and other. 
assets are in approved securities, 
including State, municipal and 
railroad bonds and mortgages, real 
estate, policy-loans, accrued 
interest, deferred net-premiums, 
cash in bank and various other 
items, aggregating $9,848,159. 


STRONG POSTAL POINTS 
First: Standard policy- 
reserves, now nearly $10,000,- 
000. Insurance in force 
Second: Old-line legal- 
reserve insurance—not fra- 
ternal or assessment. 


Third: 


Standard policy 
provisions, approved by the 
State Insurance Department. 


Fourth: Opertes under 
strict State requirements 
and subject to the United 
States Postal Authorities, 


Fifth: High medical 
standards in the selection of 
risks. 

Sixth: Policyholders’ 
Health Bureau arranges one 
free ical examination 
each year, if desired. 
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beverage 
li YouwillfindthatWelch's || 
| fits in fine as the fruit ||| 
course at breakfast, and it | 
is a good way to start the | 


| day, as the Welch habit 
is a health habit. j 


| Welch's | 


| “Che National Drink” 


| —over the morning cereal, | 
||| "flakes" or puffed grains, is | | 
|| delicious; an excellent substi- il 
| tute for cream and more | 


| easily digested. 
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grapes, pressed and bottled | 
in the exact, sanitary Welch — (E 
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“Grape Juice" 
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good?" he pleaded. “You make him 
stay! Make him! I want my Papa. I 
want Papa and you. Oughtn’t—oughtn’t 
a father to stay with his boy?” 

She laid his head to the pillow. 

“Hush!” 

She walked to the piazza that opened 
off Vance’s chamber. For five days she 
had been thinking, groping, thinking, 
groping, and the only relief she found 
was in beating her knuckles together in 
a poignant “Oh!” 

"Mama," called Vance, fearfully, 
“please come in and tell me why you say 
«Oh all the time. Do you—hurt—any- 
where? Or are you— afraid of some- 
thing?" 

She came and sat beside him, as child- 
ishly in need of sympathy as himself. 

“I am trying to find out something 
about myself," she explained patiently. 
“T have been in the shadows so long that 
the high light of noon blinds me." 

“The high light of noon? When it 
strikes twelve, Mama?" 

She did not answer. She was looking 

ast him with discovery in her eyes. The 
Righ light of noon—it was this light that 
beat from Keith Edgerton, penetrative, 
insistent, clear, purging! 

And when she herself should be stripped 
before her own eyes, what should she 
find? It was a question only as yet. She 
was uncertain, fumblingly trying to 
penetrate beyond her actions to her 
motives. She looked at her boy, and a 
queer shivering came upon her. Was she 
serving him the best that she could? 

She put her hands out gropingly. 

"What's the matter, Mama? Can't 
you see? You act so funny. Please, dar- 
ling Mama, don't look like that!” 

She lay down beside Vance, and pressed 
her wet cheek to his. 

"Mama is trying to see into your 
future," she sobbed, and it was the uncer- 
tain cry of a girl, a very lonely girl. “She 
wants to give you the best future she can. 
And she Fant know what that—should 
—be—supposing that you and Mama 
should not have Papa again—ever.” 

“But we will, we will!” Vance’s voice 
was frantic. "We've got to have Papa! 
You can make him stay with us.” 

“Im not sure I can make him, dear,” 
she whispered. “And I’m not—sure 
that—I should—even for you. But, oh, 
my baby, it is so black without him!” 
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"DAPA!" 

The boy sat upright in bed, a quiver- 
ing bundle of ecstasy. But Keith Edger- 
ton's eyes went past the boy. For one 
brief instant his and Gail's glances met. 
And each knew that this was what the 
other had been living for. 

«€ Papa!" 

Edgerton lifted the boy from his bed 
and kissed him, then seated himself with 
the excited child on his knee. 

"So this is Captain Intrepid! Instead 
of taking care of Mama you've brought 


your da dy a thousand miles on a jolting | 
| : 


train, doubled up like a jack-knife in an 
upper berth, and with a peck of cinders 
in each ear. And all because of a spell of 


temper. What do you think I ought to | 


do to you?” 
Vance’s face fell. There was a serious 
cadence in his father’s tone. 


And the ; 
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| laughed the man. 


| humorous twist to his lips was missing. 

"You went away and didn't bid me 
good-by," he reproached. 

"Ah! So that's the count. All right, 
Vance. I stand convicted. 
shirk my responsibility, and here is the 
penalty! It’s Socratic justice. Well, 
little mate, here I am. You are going to 
have your daddy for two hours. So think 
quickly the very best use you can make 
of him.” 

“But you must stay.” Vance clutched 
him about the neck. “Mama and I 
pue you here. You're ours, you know, 

apa. 

"I wonder." Edgerton's voice held a 
singular note. He put a hand under the 
child's chin. ‘Partner, if you're mine, 
you're going to obey me. I have some- 
thing to tell you. But first I want to 
know if you are going to do as I say here- 
after. This means that when I tell you 
not to worry Mama, you're not to worry 
her. It means when I go away I am not 
to be called back because I have failed 
to say something that you think I should. 
It means a Eod ix ; Instead of a bad one. 
Think carefully. x promise is a thing to 
be kept. Now, are you going to obey 
me! 

Vance’s face took on a manly look. 

“Yes, sir." 

“That rings true. Now, your daddy’s 
through scolding. Do you remember the 
rambling old house that was at the turn 
of the road right below Doctor Under- 
wood’s? Sure. Well, that’s my house 
now. Or will be when I go back. I was 
to have signed the deed yesterday. And 
that house is going to hold—boys! Yes, 
partner, a whole round dozen of boys! 
And a new batch of boys every month. 
Do you remember the time you went 
with me on the East Side and saw—” 

“The boys with the nice, ragged pants!" 
cried Vance. 

“Those are the ones.” 

“They called my white trousers ‘ice 
cream pants’,” the boy added. 

“And you've been skeptical of the pro- 
priety of white trousers ever since," 


“The boys'll knock 


holes in some other of your beliefs, —to 
your mother's horror, I fear." 
"Boys! Oh! And we're to be there, 
Mama and I! Oh! Oh! Oh!" 
“You're to be there, as often as Mama 
is willing to spare you. But this is to be 
bachelor's quarters, partner. We will 


| have a man cook and helpers, and a young 
| man to assist me, and the boys and you 


and I. This is to be a training school for 
character. Do you know what character 
is? 

“The spirit inside of us,” returned 
Vance promptly. “And we build it every 
day, a teeny bit at a time. You told me.” 
He bounded up and down. ‘When will 
the boys be there? Can't Mama and I 
go bac with you now? I'm well." 


*Now, partner, here's the time for 


obedience. You're to stop here till May," 
was the answer. “First, because it's the 
doctor's orders. And again, the first 
batch of boys’ll be there the middle of 
April. And I want to get their meas- 
ure—" 

“For new pants?" 

“No; for the size of their present 
character. I guess by May they'll under- 
stand that when I say my boy is to be 
treated decently, they'll understand that 


I tried to | 
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he is. That's one reason I'm exacting 
obedience now. I can't have my own 
. boy set a bad example." à 
At the directors’ meeting ‘I won't. I'll obey. I will, Papa. 
M f keen brains, sound judgment How many days is it till May? How old 
EN OLEOS : , Juag : ? | are the boys? Will I eat with 'em? 
Wealth and eminence— SNO uo i ni au 
: i ue ae ail half rose. The child was trem- 
Here they are, smoking their old favorite: E98 BE | bling seithexcitements, Edgerton pinched 
LUCKY STRIKE. AVAL) | his lips together. ; 
The best people everywhere— ; T “No more,” he commanded. e Now, 


A I'm going to wrap you in a big fur coat 
Get the idea? and take you on the shore for a ride. 


= ERN] The sea is what you and I need." He 
Then try the tobacco ZW | looked across at Gail. “And you. Get on 


te © | your wraps. We have an hour." 

' It was a soft gray day. The sky and 
" Jl | sea were in a contented mood. The clouds 
! moved leisurely, and the sea touched 


the shore in a long quiet roll. The air 


ROLL CUT TOBACCO Ti was refreshingly clear. The automobile 
i A | sped noiselessly along the beach, hard and 

is right in its prime now—a little over forty years old. VEER | smooth at low tide. 
It was the first Burley tobacco, the perfect product of — BMBUIIIPIE Vance, between the two on the back 


xe seat, held his mother's hand and leaned 
; a co : ; : 
that famous district. If ever there was a country meant agaist the man’s shoulder. His world 


to produce perfect tobacco it is this district, with its MEE | was all rosy again. His eyes rose to his 

wonderfully rich soil, plenteous golden sunshine and [MRE I | father's, a remorseful look. 

crystal-pure streams. I». ik “Yoü can tie your ears up, can’t you, 
And LUCKY STRIKE is made from only the best MMDA | Papa 


: À ; "What?"  Edgerton started from a 
selected leaves of the choicest plants in each season's revene 


crop, aged and mellowed until its wonderful natural ‘ a $ “To keep out the cinders,” explained 
flavor comes to its full fruitiness. dao CENT Vance in a shamed voice. . 
Roll your own cigarettes from LUCKY STRIKE. Oh!” "There was a quick laugh from 


A : : 3 Edgerton, an excited, boyish laugh. “I 
It is now packed in a handy five cent tin. Gives you dont beheve 1 shall mid. the Kades 


the tobacco fresh. And the new Roll Cut packs just $ Za | Vance. I'll carry a memory of—the sea 
right in the paper. V with me. It’s been ten years since I’ve 
, } seen it.” His eyes came to Gail’s. ‘“‘It 

Also in 10c Tins and 50c and $1.00 Glass Humidors. f is ten years, isn’t it?” 


V N TOBACCO COMPANY | | "A undred," she whispered. " 
THE AMERICA j Vance sighed happily. He did not 


object to a nice mystery, a mystery where 
his Mama and Papa looked at each other 
this way. 
* “Why didn't you tell me about the 
house and the boys before you left me, 
Papa?” That was another way of stating 
that Vance was sorry for bringing his 
father on the long hard journey. ` 

“Why?” Edgerton’s voice was whim- 
sical. “I didn’t know about them myself, 
partner. Im pretty fond of you, you 
see. And when I was on the train speed- 
ing North I found that there was an 
awful pull on my heartstrings, with the 
other end reaching back here. And the 
farther away I got the harder it pulled. 
Even a makeshift father couldn’t go away 
and leave the boy and the woman he 
loves to flounder along helplessly. We’ll 
try to find a playmate for you, Vance, 
one to live with you all the time. TIl 
adopt him and leave him with you, my 
other boy, while I'm away; and we'll find 
a man to take Miss Lauder's place if 
Mama agrees." 

Vance turned his face to hers, his eves 


HITING-ADAMS Over 10,000 Kinds like stars. A boy to live with him! 
and Sizes Made A boy! 


j “Mama!” he piped. 

; The most extensive and "|l do anything I can that Papa 
best line of Brushes in the wants me to," she returned, smiling 
world. Every requirement through a film of blissful tears. Every- 

k " of every brush user sup- thing he did only made it more impossible 
Always Suit—Never Fail plied. for her to renounce him., And he did not 
realizeit. Her eyes rested on him in the in- 
JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO., 690 to 710 Harrison Avenue, Boston, U. S. A. dulgent way they did on Vance. There had 
RUN wxRUrzocoREMÁ Fux GUEQ (00 TERAS oW WHOLEZITY MLOGK been a pullat his heartstrings that drew him 
to her. Would there not always be? Her 
gaze became inquiring. Did he not know? 
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SCENT—Descent. . . . Ascent—De- 
scent. . . . For months Gail had 
heard this. In Florida the waves boomed 
it at her. As she came North the wheels 
of the trains ground it out. 

Her eyes took on a hunted look. 

Edgerton met her at the train. 

“What have you been doing to your- 
self?" he questioned. "You've been sick 
and haven't let me know!" 

With her hands in his and the warm 
press feeling that his presence always 

rought she had believed that there was 
nothing wrong with her or the world. 
She laughed blithely. 

“Tm only tired.’ 

And for the moment she believed this. 
She was so glad to see him again that she 
could only look at him and listen to him 
and adore him. 

Renounce him! Deliberately separate 
their lives! The thought was ludicrous, 
with him beside her. She had been har- 
rowing herself over bubbles. Why had 
he bought a house and planned a perma- 
nent home here if not to be near her! 
"They could live separate lives without 
closing the door forever upon each other. 

She had grown slightly hysterical with 
relief. 

He had accompanied her to the River- 
side Drive house and had sat for several 
hours in the sun parlor and told her and 
Vance about the “boys.” Vance had 
been on his knee and she beside him with 
much of the while a hand in his. His 
delight in having them again was too 
great for him to try to hide it. 

She had slept peacefully that night. 
And for a week Mie had been excitedly 
happy. She and Vance had gone to see 
the “boys,” and she had left Vance there. 
She had laughed gaily over the child's 
indignation at her solicitude about his 
dressing and undressing. 

“Please don't say such things, Mama, 
the boys might hear,” he pleaded. “They 
can dress themselves." He threw back 
his head proudly and defiantly. “And 
I’\ dress myself.” 

Edgerton grinned. 

“If the boys get ahead of our son 
they'll have to get up early, all right." 

The “our son” came so naturally that 
the man did not notice it. He was 
smiling at the boy, and very paternally. 

Gail's heart leapt with ecstasy. He had 
not only accepted the róle of George 
Orcutt, but was happy in it. Her life 
could go on now in peace, with Vance's 
future safe, and always a beautiful friend- 
ship between Keith and her. Yet— 

Ascent — Descent. . . . Ascent— De- 
scent. ... 

The little ivory clock on Gail’s dressing 
table began to tick it. In June, the waves 
at Mamaroneck murmured it as the sea 
boomed it forth at Florida. 

une passed, and July. 

he training school for character had 
become of public concern. The fact that 
George Orcutt was conducting it made it 
of deep interest to the New York press. 
Had the schoo! been unworthy it would 
have still been featured sensationally. 
But Morris Underwood’s connection with 
it—the alienist was as boyishly enthusi- 
astic over it as Edgerton—had brought 
it to the attention of educators and 


essayists. Yet it was not Underwood the 
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psychologist, but Edgerton the man who 
was responsible for the success attained. 

And Underwood, who had grown very 
sociable and friendly with Gail, confided 
this to her with a little chortle of amuse- 
ment. 

“Irs all summed up in two words— 
Keith Edgerton. He gives the boys 
something that is outside my power, or 
that of any psychologist, to name. 
might tell these kids for a year how to live 
rightly and plan out just how, by their 
reflex actions, they should go about the 
job, and not incite one of them to live 
rightly. Keith doesn't tell them any- 
thing, so to speak, and inside of a week 
their grimy little souls begin to reach 
zat the light.” 

“But why?" Gail questioned. “You 
surely have an idea why.” 

Underwood looked at her brooding 
eyes. It was the haunting question they 
seemed to be asking, these days that had 
changed his gruffness toward her to a 
friendly confidence. 

"Why?" He mused a moment. “‘Per- 
haps the truest reason is that Keith has 
faith in them. And he’s not promulgat- 
ing a theory, he’s living a fact, a fact they 
can all see—himself. Manliness. Eve 
boy wants that; it’s his unconscious ideal. 
In Edgerton a boy sees himself as he 
should like to be; his virility and force 
and humor fascinate the boyish mind. 
suppose the last thing they would call 
Keith is good. I’m sure it's the last thing 
Keith would call himself. And I shouldn’t 
like to face his grin if I called him that. 
And not being good is helpful. Keith 


doesn’t tell them to reform but he expects | 


it—and somehow he gets it across the 
line and into their muscles.” 

“Muscles?” 

“Exactly. The mind has a nasty 
habit of tucking things away.—The 
preacher’s Sunday sermon goes into a 
little compartment of his parishioner’s 
mind to stay. But when the muscles 
begin to twitch!—then there is something 
doing.” 

Gail's hand came up to her throat, 
herself unconscious of the act. Her 
fingers touched her articulatory muscles 
in a singularly questioning way. The 
alienist’s eyes, seemingly directed upon 
Edgerton and a clutter of boys in the 
distance, saw her lips quiver piteously, 
her eyes grow somber. 

This was at the end of July, three 
months after her return from the South. 
Hardly a day of these three months but 
had found her at the “boy farm." She 
came to bring Vance, or to take him 
away, or to see how he was. Bryan, the 
chauffeur, no longer felt it necessary to 
ask where she wanted to go. And in the 
three months Edgerton had said nothing 
about wanting his name and his freedom 
— nor about not wanting it. 

Theirs seemed a tranquil relationship. 

he had not talked with him alone since 
the day she came from the South. He 
had not once been to Mamaroneck. 
They shook hands placidly when they 
met, and parted. But it was the tran- 
quillity of fire covered up, not snuffed 
out. Their eyes said all that their lips 
did not. And in the light pressure of their 
hands was the thrill of a thousand kisses. 
They were so deeply in love that merely 
to be togethér was rapture. 

Morris Underwood looked on curiously. 
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The natures of these two were not tuned 
for friendship together. They must 
| separate wholly or draw wholly together. 
He saw the hunted look in Gail's eyes, 
and knew that she was warring with here 
self. And he divined that Keith Edgerton 
| knew, and that he was waiting for her to 
decide what their future was to be. 
Morris Underwood watched the two. 
And the silent battle was the most thrill- 


-. | ing conflict he had ever witnessed. 
able walls wr 


| XXXVIII 

Can you wash your walls va 
or must you redecorate [3 SUDDENLY Morris Underwood's man- 

ken th t di 5 ner changed. He grew cold toward 
when they get dingy : | | Mrs. Orcutt, treating her with a sneering 
A wall painted with S-W Flat- f demeanor. 
Tone can be washed like wood- a “What is it?” she asked Edgerton wist- 
work, restoring itsoriginal deli- Sul nly “Have I done anything to anger 
cate color. You can get Flat- Bj him?’ ; Ten: 
Tone ready to apply, in any | up tou've done nothing," he answered. 

P: : It's a grouch against things in general. 
shade, from any Sherwin-Wil- But Gail ; Ed d : 
liams dealer. Our new free pe Mid gee Ep 
manding glances at his friend. This de- 

fense by her lover seemed only to add 
to Underwood's belligerence. Gail her- 
self tried to ignore his unfriendly attitude. 
But there was a biting scorn in his eyes 
that caused her own to fall; and the 
jeering tone of his voice was like a slap on 
her face. 

He was applying the lash. He wanted 
to drive her into releasing Edgerton. It 
was thus she divined it. 

For four weeks she slept but a few 
hours each night, a troubled dreaming in 
the early morning; and this through sheer 
exhaustion after hours of wakefulness and 
anguished arguments with herself. She 
had been pale before. She was ashen now. 

Then one morning an employee of the 
sanatorium brought her a note: * 


Gives you wash- 


Portfolio of Suggestions 
for Painting and Decorating |; 


tells all about Flat-Tone and 
other S-W Finishes. 


Address all inquiries for Portfolio 
to 610 Canal Road, N. W. 
Cleveland, O. 
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My Dear Mrs. ORCUTT: 

Please be at the sanatorium this afternoon 
at three o'clock, and promptly. This is im- 
portant. Yours truly, 

Morris UNDERWOOD. 


Gail read it with a new contraction of 
the heart. This imperative summons— 
did it have to do with her husband? At 
| Edgerton’s request Doctor Underwood 

had taken charge of the correspondence 
and financial affairs of “ George Ormond.” 
His professional association with Doctor 
Manton, the Paris physician under whose 
care her husband was, was by this prac- 
4 | tical and safe. 
zn And it was a relief not to know the 
| details of her husband's case. Doctor 
Underwood's crisp “Same as usual" was 
all that was now told her. He had said 
nothing for a month. Had he been wait- 
ing to perpetrate some new cruelty? 
| Three o'clock found her at the sanato- 
| rium, sick with dread. 
| She shrank before the saturnine glance 
| with which he greeted her. She could 

not keep the hurt tears from her eyes nor 
| her lips from trembling. He led her into 
his study and behind a screen. 

“T want you to sit here quietly for the 
next ten minutes or so. This mirror gives 
a view of the room. I want you to hear 
and see without being seen." 

“Wait! Does— Keith know about this?” 

“No,” he growled. 

“Then it’s something—unkind, and I 
won’t—” 
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“You'll sit right here, just as I tell 
you," he commanded. 

'There was a jangling of the doorbell. 
The physician walked away and left her. 
She sat down facing the mirror, looking 
into it with eyes almost too terrified to 
see, eyes waiting to behold—George 
Orcutt! 

The alienist returned to the room. 
With him was a girl. The long mirror 
revealed her entire figure. She was tall 
and girlishly plump, with athletic shoul- 
ders and hips. She wore a blue tailor suit 
and hat, a red wing and necktie giving a 
saucy touch. Her hair was brown and 
crinkly, her eyes brown with a laugh in 
them, and there was a deep dimple in her 
right cheek. She seated herself in the 
chair the host indicated. 

“Yes, I'm Janet Manners,” said she. 
“And I’ve come to see Keith Edgerton.” 
She looked at him daringly. “And I’m 
going to stay here till I do see him, or 
you tell me where I can find him. Irs 
no use to say Keith won't see folks. He'll 
see me." 

"Why?" 

The dimple worked  mischievously. 
She pouted—the pout of a girl used to 
having her way with masculinity. 

“ Blind —blind —blind!" she uttered 
commiseratingly, and watched to see the 
effect of her audacity. 

Morris Underwood laughed, a big, 
hearty outburst. 

“Old and in my dotage," he added. 
* But, nevertheless, I bclieve I—have—a 
glimmering—of—zhy.” 

“Now that I have drawn your atten- 
tion to it,” said Miss Manners, dimpling 
some more, “you may even be convinced 
that for Keith not to see me is a depriva- 
tion.” 

He inclined his head in merry acqui- 
escence. 

“T am, Miss Manners. I am! And if 
I could I should take you to Keith this 
minute. But—” 

“Doctor Underwood, I will not be put 
off with excuses,” she interrupted, raising 
a finger in warning. And though she 
dimpled she was serious. ‘‘Dad’s easy. 
‘We must abide by Doctor Underwood’s 
decision,” he says. And he may. But I 
sha’n’t. I’m more to Keith than he is or 
anybody else. Edgerton was to have 
been my name hadn't—" She pressed 
her lips till they whitened under the 
compression. Her hands reached toward 
him imploringly. “If Keith is sick I 
should take care of him. We live on the 
next ranch; and my two brothers and I 
played with the Edgertons since baby- 
hood. They're all—gone, but Keith. 
And I want Keith. don't care how 
wrong his head is, or how terribly afflicted 
he may be. He would never be a burden 
to me—nor to Dad." 

“You love him?” 

“T adore him! We all do!” 

Doctor Underwood was silent a while. 

* How long do you expect to be in New 
York?" he questioned. 

“Four days. Then I sail for England 
with some neighbors of ours. I want to 
see Keith before I sail. I want him to go 
home with me when I come back, or go 
abroad with us now if he's well enough. 
Or I shall stay here. I don't care which 
it is. All I want is to have Keith again." 

Morris Underwood rose. 

“You will hear from me in two days. 
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I make no promises. I think I may | 
arrange for you to see Keith before you | 
sail. But if not, you as well as your | 
father must submit to my decision. You 
will defeat your own ends otherwise. I'm 
acting as Mr. Edgerton’s physician. 
Everything I do is for his best good. My 
first duty is to him. Be patient now. It | 
will all come out right." | 

She stood up and looked at him, 
searchingly, then held out her hand. 

“Tm not a patient person. I was sick 
in bed for the first four months or I | 
should have come on then and searched | 
for Keith myself. It's only within the 
pu month that I've been able to travel." | 

er other hand covered his. *''Won't | 
you tell me something more than this?" 
she pleaded. 

* [n two days," was the answer. 

There was finality in his tone, but his 
voice was very friendly. He went outside | 
and put her into the waiting taxicab, pre- | 
senting her a handful of roses gathered 
from a trellised rambler beside the steps. 

The smile left his face as he returned 
to the study. 

Gail stood in the center of the room, 
her head high poised. 

“Keith has never given her any cause 
to make her think he would marry her! 
And you know this— You know this! 
And yet you bring me here to try to kill 
my faith in his honesty. It’s because 
he’s not dead to shame and dishonor that 
he has awakened me to—” 

“The holiness of truth,” completed 
Morris Underwood softly. 

“Stop!” she commanded passionately. 
“It’s profanation for you to talk about 
holiness. You claim to love Keith—and 
then you try to blacken my mind against 
him when you know that—" 

"He cares more for your little finger 
than all the rest of the world together," 
again interrupted the man. "Just a 
minute. I did not plan this scene. I've 
been in desultory correspondence with | 
Doctor Manners ever since learning who 
Edgerton is. I had a letter from him last | 
week stating that his daughter was com- 
ing to New York and would want to see 
me. I had no way of knowing what she 
would say. I’ve not mentioned the sub- 
ject to Eigert and know nothing of 
his side of it. My only premeditated 
move was to bring you here to—” 

“Try to take away all the sweetness 
out of my life, to leave me not only alone 
but without faith and trust in humanity!” 
Her clenched hands pressed against her 
bosom to quell the tumult that shook her. 
* But you shall not! You shall not! I 
can’t go on unless I believe in him! My 
life has been given over to expediency—I 
thought I was good, and all the while. . . 
Then—I began to see and—I’ve—been 
trying to—get the—courage." Her hands | 
came to her twitching lips, trying vainly 
to beat back the wild sobs. “To me 
abstract truth has no meaning. It had 
to be embodied for me to see it. Keith 
means truth, and light! and—my salva- 
tion! And you know this—and yet you—” 

“I? What have I to do with it? You 
haven't lost your faith in your lover." 
It was a statement, but there was a 
flicker of questioning in the undertone. | 

She stepped toward him and her burn- 
ing eyes held his. | 

“No! And he is my lover! He is not 
hers and never was! Never!” 
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; her excitement gone from her. 
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* And never shall be if you can help | 
it—so?" said Morris Underwood. “And | 
you can, Mrs. Orcutt. What Miss Man- 
ners and I want has no bearing on the 
case. Whether Keith continues in slav- 
ery to a married woman or goes free 
to live the independent life a man should, 
is wholly up to you. All this light and 
truth and wonderfulness is in the hollow 
of your hand. No one can lose it for you 


| but yourself." 


She continued to look at him, her eyes | 
searching his. 

“This is what you call applying the 
'surgeon's knife'," said she in low voice, 
“T see.” 
Her hands came together on her breast 


| again, she stood for a fraction of a second 
| longer gazing at him, then with a wild 
' flinging out of her arms she turned and 


left the room. 
XXXIX 


“you telephoned me to come to 
Mamaroneck at once to see you. 
Which means that you have something 
unusual to tell me. And you don’t tell 


| it! 


Gail was blind to his inward commotion. 

"Let's go to the summerhouse," she 
said in answer. ‘Here the servants are 
constantly going and coming.” 

“Ah! a secret!” Edgerton laughed. 
“One of those hideous secrets that Vance 
detests.” 

She made no response. She let him fix 
a cushion at her back and place a hassock 
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under her feet. Still she remained silent. 
He sat down in a chair facing her and 
| folded his arms. 
“Your brother, who was killed—was 
going to marry Miss Janet Manners." 
The man started. 
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“So you figured it out for yourself! 


Underwood told me about it this morn- 
ing. He didn't mean it the way you 


thought, dear." 

She looked at him directly now, noting 
his flush of excitement. He hadn't called 
her “dear” since that day in Florida— 
nor looked at her in this possessive way 
since he had known she was not his 
wife. 

“What is it?" she cried out. 

* Let's hear what you have to say first,” 
he returned. 

She twisted her hands together, then 
one rose and traveled over the muscles of 
her throat. There was no contraction now. 

“Doctor Underwood meant to drive 
me into giving you up, and he didn't care 
how he did it! He knew that it was your 
brother who had been engaged to Miss 
Manners, didn't he?" 

“Yes; he told me just now that Doctor 
Manners had written him not to mention 
Harold's name to Janet; so he inferred 
from that that she wouldn't speak it 
herself. Everything turned out as he had 
deduced—except you! He says he'll 
never tackle a ‘love case’ again. I hope 
not, the old blunderer!” 

“Perhaps not a blunderer altogether,” 
she said faintly. ‘‘For he has gained you 
your freedom now, and I think it would 

ave been months yet before I could have | 
risen to it but for the way he talked 
and—and looked at me—as though I 
were— But I’ve been trying so hard— 
And I should have even if— And you | 
know it, don't you?" i: 
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** Yes; and so does he. But he had a 
reasom for wanting you to do it now." 

“He wants you to go abroad with— 
Miss Manners— He thinks you will— 
And I want you to— If not her—then 
someone—" 


“You don't want anything of the kind," | 


said he, smiling. ‘‘ You have an idea that 
you ought to want it, that is all. Do you 
think I could ever marry anyone else— 
knowing that your heart still holds me! 
Aside from constancy for love's sake, do 
you think I could hurt you that way?” 
Yet—he was hurting her now! His 
buoyancy, the exultant ring in his voice. 


It could only mean joy in the thought of | 


his freedom. And this, knowing that he 
was not to see her after they parted! 


But she was suffering so much in this | 
hour that a little more suffering rather | 
than less hardly counted. She had nerved | 
herself to go through with it—and she | 


would—bravely. 

“T want you to get Doctor Underwood 
to tell the—reporters. He says that they 
always report him accurately if he 
demands it. I want that people should 
not—misunderstand about—you and— 
me. I shall take Vance and go away till 
the sensation of the news is over. Then—" 

“What?” 

“I haven't planned—anything—defi- 
nite. Everything is—so black that I 
can't see anything clearly. . . . Yet I 
know—” 

“That you will!" His voice rang out 
triumphantly. “You brave girl! And 
not ‘brigand’ bravery now, as Underwood 
called your carrying me off and foisting 
me on the law as George Orcutt. To have 
had the courage for that! And the grit 
to bring me into your home! And"— 
his lips curved — humorously—" the 
strength to fight me after you got me 
there!" His hands caught hers. “ Be- 
loved, do you know what a wonderful 
woman you are going to be!" 

She withdrew her hands and shrank 
back to her chair. Morris Underwood's 
avowed cruelty had not hurt her as did 
this praise. Already she had a feeling 
of separation from him, as though she, 
as a woman, had been put outside his 
life. He was interested in her now as 
a phenomenon! 

She felt deathly sick. She wanted to 
end it now, quickly, and crawl off some- 
where alone. She raised her eyes—there 
was one thing more to do. 

“Will you try to make Vance under- 


stand? He will ask for you a thousand | 


times a day. That will be the crucifying 
agony—to hear him plead and know I 
can do nothing! . . . And now—good-by. 
. . . I can't bear—anything—more." 


"Good-by?" He laughed boyishly. 


* Dear, there isn't going to be any | 


good-by, ever! That's why I'm sittin 
here grinning so heartlessly. Undersood 
seemed to know what you wanted, and he 
made me promise to let you go through 
with it. He said it would make you 
happier. And to make my blessed girl 
happy is the most important thing in life 
for me now." He regained possession of 
her hands and his eyes held hers. She 
was staring at him in a strange way. 
* Yes!" he laughed blissfully, *'you're 
mine! Do you understand—Mine! You 


and I and the boy are going away together! | 
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FRANK A. MUNSEY, New York 


| going to sail to-day! And I don't think 
| it'll matter to us what news the papers 
| serve to the public to-morrow. Will it?” 
| He sprang up and lifted her to her feet. 
| “Underwood, the old bat, kept you from 
me till you had offered me my ‘freedom. 
| He thought I wanted you to do this. I 
| did—yes! But I knew that you'd have 
done it yourself sometime—and what I 
wanted was you! I can't forgive him for 
| this month that I haven't had you. I 
sent him to the antipodes and back this 


morning. But" — his mouth came to 
hers—‘‘it doesn't matter now, does it, 
beloved!” 


She pushed his lips away. Her voice 
| was terrified. 
You don't mean it! Oh, say you 
| don't mean it! You are doing this to 
make sure. that I am strong now. Yes! 
es!” 

“Gail, don’t you understand that—” 

| Her hand shut off the words on his lips. 

“T understand that you love me well 
enough to leave me—enough to want me 
to keep faith with myself!" She clutched 
his arm wildly and pushed him from her. 

| "I've got to—to reach toward—the stars 

now. And I can't without my faith in 
you! You do not mean what you say! 
No! No!" 

“T mean that George Orcutt is dead,” 
said he gently. “He died a month ago. 
Doctor Underwood kept this knowledge 
from you and me. He did not w ant you 
‘to be cheated out of your victory" He 

, took her into his arms again and looked 
at her closely. "And, dear, I believe he 
was right.” 

THE END 


Seeing 


Ámerica 


(Continued from page 62) 


| miracle of adventure, for the joys and 

hardships of pioneering, not to the West, 
nor the South, nor the North, but into 
the common soil on which they stand. 
One of its favorite cries, though it ex- 
presses only one phase of a vast move- 
ment, is * Back to the Land!" 

I know a man to-day in Massachusetts, 
struggling with every faculty of brain 
and body to bring back the stolen fertility 

‘of a hill farm, who is as much a pioneer 
in spirit, has as much of courage, patience, 
industry, as any pioneer who ever shot 
wolves or chopped trees or plowed the 
virgin land of Wisconsin. His imagina- 
tion has been touched with a vision of 
the new wilderness and its golden possi- 
bilities. 


i AND as the old pioneer spirit had its 
heroes and leaders, its Boones and its 
Crocketts, so the new pioneering spirit 
also has its leaders and its heroes. It is a 
| curious thing that we should so often let 
our heroes walk to their graves unknown. 
| We see them, if at all, partially, only 
dimly, while they are at their work. We 
let them dream and struggle and go thcir 
way without reward. 
Now I do not pretend to have seen all 
tne heroes of this new pionecring— nor 
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even all of the leaders; but on my way 
West I saw some of them, and, what is 
more, felt some of 
Quiet Heroes them through their 
Working Out accomplished 
Their Visions work. And, like all 
heroes met before 
the world has fully accepted the newstand- 
ard of heroism which they are establish- 
ing, I found them the simplest of men, 
working with all their might at the job 
which lay under their hands. Many of 
them are quiet investigators in universities, 
others are organizers, others are editors. 
Each in his way is doing his best to de- 
clare the vision he has of the new wilder- 
ness, and. to organize and celebrate the 
achievements of the new pioneering. 
It seems to me I could stop here and 
write an entire book on what I saw of all 
this in the West, how clear it all became 
to me. But I can do best, perhaps, by 
telling quite briefly of some of the leaders 
and what they are trying to do. A 
glimpse, a bird's-eye view, may do more 
now than a whole book—for you wouldn't 


read the book! 


VERY great movement is a moral 
movement. Unlessitisfounded on some 
ethical principle as fundamental as the 
igneous rock, it is spurious, it has not the 
uality of greatness nor of permanence. 
jn the bottom of this new movement of 
which I speak will be found this ancient 
principle: 

“Thou shalt not steal.” 

All the leaders are teaching this prin- 
ciple in one way or another, but few that 
I know are doing it more directly, con- 
sciously, or forcibly than Henry Wallace 
ot Towa. He sees with penetrating 
clearness that what we have been doing 
as a nation is to live by robbery, by the 
robbery of the soil; and what he is 
preaching in season and out is this: 

“Thou shalt not steal from the soil.” 

Henry Wallace reminds me always of 
one of the old prophets—as indeed he is 
one of the new prophets. He is of Scotch- 
Trish ancestry, trained in the old, hard 
school of Scotch Presbyterianism. He 
was once a preacher of the United 
Presbyterians and then a farmer in Iowa, 
and now the editor of one of the most 
successful farm journals i in the country, 
the motto of which is “Good farming, 
clear thinking, right living.” He was one 

i of the members of 


A Prophet Roosevelt’s coun- 
Crying the Way trylifecommission, 
to Salvation and is now, in his 
i dud i eighth 

the West. 


ear, one of the virile leaders o 
He has seen clearly where we are drifting; 
he has seen the prices of land going up and 
the productivity going down; he has seen 
the agricultural population of his own 
spitely settled state decreasing; he has 
seen farm owners moving to town and 
living on the income of fand still more 
wastefully exploited by tenants; and, like | 
the old prophets, he has been preaching 
the bas eo to salvation. He calls us 
a “nation of soil-robbers." I find in a 
recent number of his paper an editorial, 


“The Cry of the Land," in which he says: 


The patriarch Job, in his impassioned de- | 
fense of himself against the accusations of his 
friends, gave utterance to a very remarkable | 
paragraph, as follows: 
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| in every walk of life you’ll find good 
| old “Bull” Durham. Men of action, 
| men with red blood in their veins, who 
| do the world's work, and do it well, 
| learn to appreciate things at their real 
worth. ‘They are not fooled by frills— 
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“Tf my land crieth out against me, 

And the furrows thereof weep together; 

If I have eaten the fruits thereof without 
money, 

Or have caused the owners thereof to lose 
their life; 

Let thistles grow instead of wheat, 

And cockle instead of barley.” 


This is the conclusion of a somewhat lengthy 
defense which will be found in the thirty-first 
chapter of Job, in which Job classes bad farm- 
ing with avarice, with idolatry, with revenge, 
with uncharitableness and with cowardice. In 
other words, he intimates that bad farming is 
essentially immoral; and when you come to 
think about it, why is not Job right in this? 

Job points out that poor farming is a moral 
question. If we can get farmers to see the real 
bearings of this question—how it affects human 
life, how it affects social life, how it affects more 
or less every man living in the community, we 
will have an impetus toward good farming such 
as cannot be secured from any other merely 
material or financial considerations. 

Good farming is closely connected with re- 
ligion, and the sooner we get that into our 
heads, the better it will be for our schools and 
churches, our social life and our pocketbooks. 


ANEW movement has not only its mo- 
rality but its teachers. I should say, 
indeed, that the soul of the new educa- 
tional movement in America, which is 
closely linked up with agricultural devel- 
opment, is a passion for the adaptation 
of knowledge. Emphasis in education in 
the past has been upon the acquirement 
of knowledge, often of useless knowledge; 
but in the great vital people’s universities 
of the West, while investigation and the 
acquirement of knowledge remain a large 
part of the work, the profound emphasis, 
the sense of vivid life, the weight of 
enthusiasm, is upon the adaptation of the 
vast stores of knowledge hitherto hived 
up in libraries and in the brains of men 
to the practical problems of everyday 
life. I treasure a remark of one of the 
ablest of the leaders of the new education, 
President Van Hise of Wisconsin Univer- 
sity, with whom I had one of the most 
interesting talks of my Western trip. 
“Think of it!" he said, “we know 
enough already to double the agricultural 


production of the 
We Have the state of Wisconsin; 
Knowledge, Now we know enough 
to Apply It! now to eliminate 
practically all con- 
tagious diseases; we know enough now to 
make over our government so ur it will 
serve the people more justly; but the great 
problem is one of application—to get all 
this knowledge out among the people and 
make it effective.” 

This idea is what has made the great 
Western universities so strong, so full of 
enthusiasm; it is felt to be a new work, 
somehow connected up with the new 
pioneering. And to-day in every little 
town or country settlement in Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, 
Illinois, Michigan, you will find these 
scouts of modern knowledge at work, 
telling the people how to conquer the 
wilderness under the soles of their shoes. 
If there be any pessimist in the East with 
a sour ousioak on American institutions 
let him go out, as I have, and travel for 
a day or so with a group of these farm 
revivalists, hear them talk better pota- 
toes, better corn, better cows, better 
schools, better churches,—and not only 
tell them, but show them! 
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Every great movement has also a | 
strong social factor. It involves the 
creation and organization of new social 
relationships, and this, in some respects, 
is at once the most hopeful and most 
spontaneous aspect of the new pioneering. 
One characteristic of the old pioneering 
was its spirit of helpfulness. “Did one 

ioneer want a barn raised, or a steer 
bitekerod, or a baby born—the neigh- 
bors turned in and helped. They had 

what was called a 

Movement "bee." It was 

Toward Social intermittent and 

and Community unorganized, but it 


Cooperation was a real expres- 
sion of the social 


spirit. The new pioneering, being on. 
a vastly more complex plane, also has 
its expression of the social spirit. Its 
"bee" is highly organized, disciplined, 
self-conscious, intensely social—in short, 
it is organized coóperation. I shall only 
refer to it here, though I'd like to write an 
entire article about what I saw of it in | 
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grain elevators, stores, laundries, and so 
on. It’s new and vital and hopeful. EU 

And, finally, every great movement 
has its vigorous religious aspect and its | 
religious leadership. The rural church 
movement, of which Kenyon L. Butter- 
field, President of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, is perhaps the fore- 
most exponent, is widespread and vital. 
In some communities it is restoring the 
church to what it was in its earlier devel- 
opment in America—a center of com- 
munity life, and the fountain of idealism. 
Another mavement which I like to think 
of as closely related to this church awak- 
ening, for it appeals to the same instinct 
of people to get together for higher 


purposes, generating the more intangible Price 
spiritual forces in the warmth of social $100 
contact, is the Social Center movement, 

the work of drawing the community In rae 


together in the public schools, making 
the schools the rallying point of all manner 
of social activity. 
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was almost one thousand dollars ahead — | Labor 
sufficient to carry the expense for another | Material 
two weeks, perhaps longer—and he quit, 
nor did he ever go into the club again 
while I remained there. 

The Bradleys strive to exclude that 
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Do you know what ‘‘Evinrud- 


ing" is? It is not a new sport 
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“Evinruding”’ to call it new. Diction- 
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class. They do not want any scandal, 
any suicide traced back to the club 
through heavy losses by such persons. 


HERE was one woman I watched 
wonderingly for days. She is wealthy 
beyond the dreams of the middle class, 
a woman of perhaps sixty, wrinkled, 
lastered, and calcined to hide the age. 
Fhe lust of money shone from her bright 
little eyes, the dollar hunger that no 
riches ever can appease, and until I 
learned who she was I imagined she 
needed money, perhaps was risking 
everything in the hope of winning. Her 
apartments at the Poinciana cost her a 
fortune for the season. The gowns she 
wore, if worn by a woman of beauty, 
would have attracted attention even 
there. Spending fortunes to hold her 
place in the great show of millions, she 
could not hide her stinginess and greed 
for more wealth. Each night, imme- 
diately after dinner, she took two hundred 
dollars in cash from the hotel and rode 
to the Beach Club in a wheeled chair. 
Half an hour, an hour, possibly two 
hours, sometimes sooner, sometimes later, 
she emerged, summoned a chair boy and 
rode to the hotel, returning at once with 
more cash. I could tell by the number of 
trips she made how much she was losing, 
and once or twice her cackling, hysterical 
laugh told that she was winner. 
here is tragedy and comedy and all 
the elements of human greed revealed. 
One must know the players and the 
motives that actuate them to understand. 
There is talk now that the Beach Club 
is to close and that gambling is to be 
abandoned, which is hard to believe. 
Gambling seems as much a part of the 
day's show as the daily bathing hour, the 
concerts or teas. ambling probably 
will close when the millionaires grow 
bored and weary of it. Flagler tried to 
make Palm Beach the exclus play- 
ground of multi-millionaires and his 
plans, successful for a time, are failing 
now. The American public wants to see 
the show—and many of the wealthy 
object to being part of the entertainment. 


THE play at the Beach Club is worth 
studying, being so unlike the usual 
gaming. It 4s a sure thing for the house, 
yet the most dangerous kind, the kind 
where the winnings of a month may be 
swept away in an hour. The recklessness 
of these spendthrifts who know nothing 
of money values makes them dangerous 
to the house. They do not play skillfully, 
place their bets regardless of accepted 
rules, and destroy all the laws of averages. 
I have seen a few play, or attempt to 
play, abortiv‘systems,” and one or two 
try systems learned from a book; but 
the majority ignore entirely the laws of 
mathematical progression upon which 
“systems” are founded. The nominal 
limit at the club is $1,000 on a color, 
although this limit may) be raised indefi- 
nitely ji a simple request, and it is not 
recorded that the Bradleys ever refused 
to permit a plunger to dive as high as he 
plane pepyiged he could afford it. 

he danger to the bank is that some wild 
| player will stumble upon a run of luck, 
or drop a disproportionate bet upon a 
single winning number. Many of them 
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play the long shots steadily—and, of | 


| course, on occasions someone wins a | 
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large amount in a hurry. I once saw a 
young fellow put $10 in checks on number 
5, get $350 for it, put £250 of that on the 
odd, $25 on each of the corners around 
the five, and $10 on the 5 which repeated. 
He placed a pile of checks on each number 
in the first 12 except the 5, played the 
first 12 to win and stacked a huge bunch 
on the red. In three rolls of the wheel 
he had won nearly $6,000. An hour 
later he quit about $500 winner. 

These winnings are not regretted much 
by such clubs. I saw one case of how 
such “killings” affect the Beach Club. 
A young Fall River fellow had been 
playing regularly each evening and losing 
almost as regularly—how much I do not 
know, but it ran into thousands. One 
evening he had just such a run of luck 
* as I have described, and, as nearly as I 
could tell, he took about $6,000 out of 
the club—possibly more, but not much. 
Before he reached the Breakers, where 
he was stopping, the sum of his winnings, 
according to corridor gossip, was trebled. 
In the grill, where he was buying wine an 
hour later, the statement was made he 
had won $35,000. By midnight it was 
reported as authoritative that he had 
won nearly $100,000 and that the Beach 
Club was hit hard. Next afternoon and 
evening the club play was much heavier, 
and applications for membership were in 
such demand that I was offered $25 for 
the use of a membership card for the after- 
noon by a young man who had neither 
the wealth nor the influence to get in. 


| 
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Better Work and Bigger Results 
After A Brisk Morning Shower! 


66 HREE MINUTES with my 
KENNEY 4-STREAM NEEDLE 
SHOWER, and I feel like a 


youngster throughout the day. 


sleep and sluggishness; stirs up my blood; 
' repletes my energy; exhilarates and stimu- 


lates; strengthens my body and 
brain. 


it will give you? 


Sales Agents 


Every Kennoy Shower sold is the center 
of new sales. There is a big demand, no 
missionary work, no competition to fight. 


One agent sold 4200 in 3 months. 


Another representative in Portland, 
Oregon, thought he co sell 500 in a year 
and has now, in alittle over 4 months’ work, 
sold over 750. 


A few territories are still unassigned. We 
want capable, wide-awake men to handle 
them for us, We want men of some finan- 
cial backing and selling ability — but the 
primary requirements are integrity, honesty, 
ra:ura! ability and sound business judg- 
meat, If you believe you can make good 
oa a big proposition, write us today and 


Let us send you a free copy of 


No tonic or exercise has ever bene- 
fited me half as much,” said a prominent 
Southern Banker (Name on Request). 


KENNEY NEEDL 


Why not try it out and and see for 
You risk nothing, 


It chases 


clears my 


| War 


No shock to the head 


It overcomes the one ob- 
jection to overhead showers. 
You need not wet your hair. 
All 4 streams are thrown 
directly against the body. 
An overhead shower shocks 
—the Kenney 4-Stream 
stimulates. 


Cold, wet, clammy curtains 
—expensive, unpleasant, un- 
sanitary — are unnecessary. 
The sprays from the Kenney 
are so directed ‘that no water 


` yourself how much enjoyment, benefit, and pleasure 
involve or obligate yourself in no way by this test. 


Install it yourself 


It can be attached in a jiffy— 
no tools needed. Never interferes 
with regular use of tub. Beautiful 
nickeled, finished over the finest 
brass—lasts a lifetime—an orna- 
mental fixture in any bathroom. 


Don’t send any money— 
just your name 


Send us your letterhead, your 
business card, or one reference, 
and we will send you a shower by 
Parcel Post, prepaid. If you 
want to keep it, simply send us 
$6.00 in full payment. If you do 
not, then send back the shower. 

But make a test at least. Many 
men—and women, too,—say a 


spatters or splashes over on single month's use is worth more 


book! “t, s | 
our: let “Getting Started the walls or floor. than the price. 


M. A. REDDAN SPECIALTY CO., 25 West Broadway, N.Y. 
iiri iti ttt e el Ai er icd) bE steed 


You're Busy With Your 
New Spring Dresses 


HOW you have worked and studied fashion magazines, and 
discussed styles with your dressmaker. Now you think 
everything is all right. The gowns are perfect. You are eager 
for the right occasions towear them. 
How careful you are about them—that they shall not 
be mussed or soiled. Perhaps everything BUT 
THE DRESS SHIELDS 


Are you sure that you put in the right kind? 

You KNOW that perspiration can DESTROY in an hour 
the beautiful gown that you worked over for a month. 

You KNOW that science has proven that NOTHING 
BUT RUBBER can give ABSOLUTE PROTECTION. 

And perhaps vou didn’t use Kleinert’s “GEM,” the abso- 
lutely safe Dress Shields of pure rubber. 


PALM BEACH is the greatest, but 
there are other places devoted to the 
business of taking the money of the ultra 
rich. Ata great many winter and summer 
resorts gambling is considered almost a 
necessary part of the entertainment of 
guests. Down the East Coast, below 
Palm Beach is the rival resort of the 
Flagler-built line—Miami—and there the 
Seminole Club is operated on much the 
same plan as is the Beach Club, lacking, 
however, the fine genius of the Bradleys' 
management. The club there seeks the 
same class of trade, and gets some of it, 
yet the exclusiveness and “‘aristocratic” 
atmosphere are lacking. [t is easier to 
get into, therefore less desired by the 
very: ones it seeks, and consequently 
more exposed to the perils that threaten 
gambling everywhere—even there. It 
is a very beautiful establishment, and 
while I was there the play was even 
heavier than at the Beach Club during 
the same period—but the class of players 
did not furnish the same interest. It was 
gambling by persons who wanted to win, 
and by some who needed the money, and 
some who threw it away because they 
had too much and allowed the others to 
struggle for it. The New York Club, at 
St. Augustine, where the Bradleys pre- 
sided for many years, now is open only 
a few weeks during the height of the 
tourist season, catering to the hotel 
trade. This, for many years, was operated 
just as the Beach Club now is, until the 
railroad went south, until Flagler deserted 
St. Augustine, and the tourist rushed 
farther toward the tropics. 
. Newport, the summer capital of mil- 
lions, furnishes its gambling to them 
quietly. There was a time when the club 
there, operated by a man who was after- | 
ward prominent as owner of the Brooklyn 


Dress Shields 


The woman of refinement—the woman who KNOWS— al- 
ways protects her gowns with KLEINERT'S *GEM" Shields. 


I. B. Kleinert Rubber Company 


721-723-725-727 Broadway New York 
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This pure, ENS Hater , e 
protects and restores the skin — pi 
ing ‘roughness and windbu 
reward of using—every day 
freshing, cleansing, antiseptic 
an always clear, velvety, putat 
fresh complexion, 


We guarantee = Hinds Cts ot to 
cause a growth of ‘hair. [t is/ safest 
and. most beneficial ` for baby’s skin 
irritations. Men say that it, makes shav- 
ing éasier and prevents skin tendémess. 


Selling everywhere or postpaid b: hs on 
receipt of pace. Hinds Cream in abi: 


50.5 Hihds Cold Cream in tubes? 25c. 


Sa les will be sent ifi yo 
Ye se 2c stamp to pay postage | 


A. S. HINDS \ 


N est Street, Portland, 


highly delight- 
n dina "- beneficial; 
c postpaid, No samples. 


BRENAU 9s: 
CONSERVATORY 
Gainesville, Ga., ainong the foothills of the Blue Ridge. College 
of highest grade; Conservatory in affiliation. The South's repre- 
sentative among national colleges for women. Students from 30 
states. Catalogue and booklet, ‘‘The Wrenau Girl," on request. 


BE A BANKER 


Splendid unities, pleasant work, short hours, all 

holidays , yearly vacation with pay, gool salary. 

j Learn at home. Diploma in six months, Catalog free, 
EDGAR G. ALCORN, Pres. 

American Schoolof Banking, 104 M cLene Bid. Columbus, 0. 


BECOME 
A NURSE 


E have trained thou- 

sands of women in 
their own homes to earn 
$10 to $25 a week as 
nurses. Our graduates 
number 7, Ve gue record 
unequaled b, any insti- 
tution. Send for “Hew I 
Became a Nurse” — 248 
pages with actual expe- 
48 illustrated lesson pages free to inquirers. 


Ticnees. 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 


| the wealthy withdrew. 


| that the tourists were not spenders, 
| the most reasonable ig eager was that 


| please." 


375 MainStreet Thirteenth Year Jamestown, N. Y. 


| baseball club, was the greatest gambling 


house in America, greater even than those 
at Saratoga. Its success was “‘exclusive- 
ness,” and when the outsiders came in 
They gamble at 
| Newport now secretly, in hotels and clubs, 


| and the sure-thing men are deep under 


cover. : 
I could find comparatively little gam- 


| bling in the California and other Western 


resorts and practically no open gambling. 
This condition surprised me, and I in- 
quired of hotel men, gamblers and others 
as to the reason for it. Some claimed it 
cheapened the resorts and drove away 
the more desirable trade. Others charged 

ut 


the people were too busy outdoors. 
found gambling at Colorado Springs, 
formerly a “hot town, ” extremely quiet. 
There is a “joint”? at Venice, California. 
I located a place in Pasadena, but then 
anyone really looking for a game can 
find it almost anywhere one goes. As a 
class gamblers are extremely willing to 
oblige those who have money. 


HERE is, however, tremendously 
heavy gambling among the wealthier 
classes in which no commercialization is 
possible, and I believe that in total 


| amounts it is the biggest gambling in the 


country. Thatis the wagering on outdoor 
sports, which undoubtedly has done much 
to take business away from indoor gam- 
bling houses. I have seen fortunes change 
hands at polo, both at Newport and at 


Burlingham, and the heaviest betting I 
ever have seen except on championship 
prize fights was on golf. At the Amateur 


Championship tournament at the Chicago 
golf club in 1912 the total of the wagers 
probably ran into the hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. At the luncheon period, 
on the day of the final between Travis and 
Evans, I saw one bet of $15,000, another 
of $10,000, and several of $5,000 booked 
in a few minutes. Any gambler who 
could secure the booking privileges at a 
good golf club could retire in a year or 
two, or take up the game nat 

Bridge and its variations is the other 
favorite gambling game among the idle 
rich, and the extent to which it is carried 
at some of the resorts is astounding. At 
Palm Beach, where bridge is a portion of 
the day’s entertainment for many men 
and more women, the amounts won and 
lost rival the sums wagered at the club. 
It is not possible to find out how much is 
won and lost, but in three days, in one 
of the big hotels, an employee told me of 
four scandals growing out of bridge 
gaming, scandals involving either re- 
fusals to pay losses or the giving of 
worthless checks in payment—all by 
women. One woman had lost $12,000 
in three weeks, and her husband was 
rebelling against payment and had hurried 
there to take her away. 

One afternoon I sat near a party of 
women. 


trips to the bar-room and said care- 
lessly, “A blank check, Bob, if you 
She signed it, tossed it to an- 
other woman and said, 
mind filling in the amount, dear? I have 
a gown-fitting at this hour. It was 
$2,500, I believe. You have the tabs." 
And she swept away. 


One of them wearily hailed her | 
husband, who was exercising by frequent | 


“Would you | 


| 


BABY RESTS 


\ 
[TEN 


QUEUE 
SOAP 


Because of its extreme purity, 
delicate emollient properties and 
refreshing fragrance. Assisted 
by Cuticura Ointment it is 
equally effective in the treat- 
ment of heat rashes, itchings, 
irritations and chafings. 


Cuticura Soap and Ointment sold throughout the 
world. Liberal sample of each mailed free, with 
32-p. book. Address “Cuticura,” Dept. 133, Boston. 

94-Men who shave and shampoo with Cuticula 
Soap will find it best for skin and scalp. 


i 


LISTERIN 


Use each day 


wash that should invari 
be used after the teeth are 1 
Listerine cleanses and purifies th 
oral cavity, and deor t 
breath. Systematically used, pe 
terine will keep teeth and mouth in 
healthy condition. 4 


All Druggists Sell Listerine. 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY - 
St. Louis, Mo. P 
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“T DO not know of any piece of goods 


A 
D 
«aT 


that The American Tobacco Com- 
pany has ever made, of which it 
should be so proud as OMAR Ciga- 
rettes. They are perfect." 


This statement is made 
by a man who for twenty 
years has superintended the 
manufacture of BILLIONS of 
the world's finest cigarettes. 


This man knows WHY 
OMAR is the greatest SUC- 
CESS in cigarette history. 


He knows that the com- 
bination of Turkish and do- 
mestic tobaccos in OMAR 
has NEVER been used in 
ANY OTHER cigarette, ANY- 
WHERE, at ANY TIME. 


He knows that EVERY 
LEAF of these tobaccos is se- 
lected in the district where 
itis grown, by the GREAT- 
EST LEAF SPECIALISTS in 
Turkey and the United 
States. 


He knows that this to- 
baccois AGED FOR THREE 
YEARS to insure thorough 
MELLOWNESS before it goes 
into OMAR. 


Package of Twenty 
FIFTEEN CENTS 


OMAR 5:7 CIGARETTE 


He knows that the PER- 
FECT Turkish Blend of 
OMAR is the result of 
MONTHS of careful experi- 
ment by the MOST SKILL- 
FUL BLEND EXPERTS in the 
world. 


He knows that OMAR is 
FULL OF SNAP, LIFE and 
CHARACTER, yet so SMOOTH 
and MILD that NO TRACE 
OF *ROUGHNESS" mars the 
blend. 


He knows that OMAR is 
manufactured as CAREFUL- 
LY as any ARTICLE OF PURE 
FO00D—in clean, light, mod- 
ern factories; that NO HAND 
TOUCHES OMAR from the 
leaf to the package. 


He knows that no cigar- 
ette ever produced is more 
IDEALLY suited to the 
smoke-taste of a nation 
than OMAR. 
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Bamby 


(Continued from page 17) 


He pursued his course and Jarvis, per- 
force, followed. 

“I gather, from your general attitude,” 
Jarvis began again, “that you dislike 


e. 

“I neither like nor dislike you. I don’t 
know you.” 

“What have you against me?" 

“You are not practical." 

“Do you consider yourself practical?" 

“T do. Iam the acme of practical. I 
am mathematical." 

He slew another bug. 

“How can you do that?” cried Jarvis, 
his concern in his face. "That slug has 
a right to life. Why don't you get the 
point of view of the slug?" 

“He kills my roses," justified the pro- 
fessor. “Hes a murderer. Society has 
a right to extinguish him.” 

“The old fallacy, a ‘tooth for a tooth’.” 

** You'd sacrifice my roses to save this 
insect?" 

“Td teach the rose to take care of 


itself." 
"Why don't js teach that to your- 
self?" demanded the professor. 


** [—I didn't come to quarrel with you 
about our views of gardening or of life. 
But I wish, instead of teaching a few 
thousand students higher algebra, that 

ou had taught your own daughter a 
ittle common sense." 

“Common sense is not taught. It is 
a gift of the gods, like genius," said the 
professor. 

**Can't you persuade her todivorceme?" 

“I cannot. I tried to persuade her to 
do that before she married you." 

“I suppose you think I ought to make 
a living for her?" 

*Why not let Bamby support you? 
She says she wants to." 

“I am willing she should support her- 
self, but not me. Your daughter thinks 
my plays will sell; but, I tell you frankly, 
I doubt it." 

“How can you instruct and inspire, if 
nobody listens?" 

“They must listen in the end, else why 
am I here?" 

The professor relinquished his chase to 
stare again. ‘‘You are at least sincere 
in your belief in' yourself. I'd like to 
hear some of these great ideas of yours." 


THAT night, after dinner, Bamby 
arranged the electric reading light in 
the screened porch, drew a big chair be- 
side it, placed the professor's favorite 
chaise-longue near by, and got him into 
it. Then she went in search of her per- 
former. She looked all over the house 
for him, finall 
top floor in hiding. 
“Come on. I've got everything all 
ready, even the professor." 
“T am terriked,” Jarvis admitted. 
“Suppose you thought it was all rubbish?” 
“IPT think S will say so. Aren’t 
you trying it on the dog, to see if it goes?” 
“If you think it is rubbish, don’t say 
anything.” . 
“How silly. If you are spending your 
time on trash, you ought to know it and 
get over it, and begin to write sense." 


to discover him on the 


The Spirit of Service 


HEN the land is storm- 

swept, when trains are 
stalled and roads are blocked, 
the telephone trouble-hunter 
with snow shoes and climbers 
makes his lonely fight to keep 
the wire highways open. 

These men can be trusted 
to face hardship and danger, 
because they realize that snow- 
bound farms, homes and cities 
must be kept in touch with the 
world. 

This same spirit of service ani- 
mates the whole Bell telephone 
system. The linemen show it 
when they carry the wires across 
mountains and wilderness. It is 
found in the girl at the switch- 
board who sticks to her post de- 
spite fire or flood. It inspires the 
leaders of the telephone forces, 


who are finally responsible 
to the public for good service. 

This spirit of service is found 
in the recent rearrangement of 
the telephone business to con- 
form with present public policy, 
without recourse to courts. 

The Bell System has grown to 
be one of the largest corpora- 
tions in the country, in response 
to the telephone needs of the 
public, and must keep up with 
increasing demands. 

However large it may become, 
this corporation will always be 
responsive to the needs of the 
people, because it is animated 
by the spirit of service. It has 
shown that men and women, 
co-operating for a great purpose, 
may as good citizens col- 
lectively as individually. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 


HONEST MAN WANTED 


in each town for special advertising work; $15 a week to 
start; 
McLean, 


experience unnecessary; references required. 
lack & Co., 1 E. Beverly 8t., Boston, Mass. 


FREE TO F À M A large catalogue of 

(PI * Masonic books and 
goods with bottom prices. Regalis, Jewels, 
Badges, Pins, Charms and Lodge Supplies. And goods 
for all Masonic bodies. Beware of spurious Masonic books, 
REDDING ., Publishers and Manufacturers of Masonic 
Goods, No, 200 Fifth Ave., NewYork City. Cor. 234 8t. Desk A 


AMERICAN 
ACADEMY 


Connected with 
Mr. Charles 
Frohman’s 

Empire Theatre 

and Companies 


Fran kin H, Sargent 


resident 


OF 
DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED ‘IN 1884 


For Catalogue and Information, apply to 
The Secretary, Room 142, Carnegie Hall, New York 


2n PROFIT! 
* = FOR ONE MAN 
. /N ONE DAY 


made by Jos. Hancock, Lamoni, Ia. Shearer, Mont., made 
$22.35 in 5 hrs, We have proof. Hundreds of similar reports, 
Send a postal—ask us to show you what you can earn witha 


Mandel Post Card Machine 


A portable post card gallery—makes finished photo post cards and 
buttons in a minute's time—5 styles of pictures 

in 3 sizes. No plates, films or dark room. 

This picture taking outfit gives you a com- 

plete, ready-made business. Profits begin 

at once. Esch sale brings Be to 16e clear 

profit. One minute pictures sell like wild- 


fire at fairs, plonics, busy corners, small 


and large cities—Bverywhere. | Small 
e&pital. First sales bring back practi- 
cally entire investment. Write at once 
—full particulars —FREE. 

THE CHICAGO FERROTYPE CO. 
27 Ferrotype Bldg., Chicago, Ill. or 
Dept. 27, Public Bk. Bldg., New York 
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he Chocolates sed Confections 
Shs A Fever Peckuge = 


HAT we have 

learned in seventy 
years’ leadership in catering 
to the keenest candy taste 
in America is summed up in 


Sampler 


Ten minutes with a Sampler 
Package will make you familiar 
with our best in many kinds of 
sweets. Can be bought in the 
thousands of stores that are sales 
agents for Whitman’s—conven- 
ied to almost everybody in the 
and. 


If you don't know your Whitman 
agent, send a dollar for a Sampler. 
Seventeen ounces net, $1.00. 
Large Package, $2.00. (More in 
the extreme west and ) 


Write for “ List of Good Things.” 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc. 
Philadelphia 


Makers of Instantaneous 
Chocolate and Marshmallow Whip. 


oYour 


SAD 
D sæ Cards, circulars, books, newspaper. Press 


, Larger $18, Rotary $60. Save money. Big 

r2 rofit Printing for others. All easy, rules sent. 
rite factory for press catalog, TYPE, cards, paper, 
outfits, samples. THE PRESS 00., Meriden, Conn. 
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That Perfect Dinner 


you enjoyed in Paris, or the delightful 
luncheon that surprised you in the little 
hotel high above the Rhine, may be du- 
plicated in your own home 

CRESCA IMPORTED DELICACIES 
offer you complete facilities for such a dinner 
—foreign suggestions and foreign delicacies 


In our color booklet 
"Cresca" many of these 
di e- 
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** [ feel like one of the professor's slugs,” 
| he muttered. 
“ Better try us on the simplest one.” 
“Well, I will read you ‘Success’.” 
She ran down-stairs, and he followed 
' to the piazza. 

"What is this play supposed to be 
about?" Professor Parkhuret inquired. 

“The title is ‘Success’.” 

“Ts it a comedy?” 

“Good lord, no! I don't try to make 
people laugh. I make them think.” 

“Go ahead." 

* Don't interrupt again, Father." 

Jarvis began to read, nervously at first, 
then with greater confidence. He read 
intelligently but without dramatic value, 
and Bamby longed to seize the manu- 
script and do it herself. 

The play told the story of a woman 
whose god was Success. She sacrificed 
| everything to it. First her mother and 
| father were offered up, that she might 
have a career, then her lover. She 
married a man she did not love that she 
might mount one step higher, and finally 
she sacrificed her child to devouring am- 
bition. When she reached the goal she 
had visioned from the first, she was no 
longer a human being with powers of én- 
joyment or suffering. She was, instead, 
a monster, incapable of appreciating what 
she had won, and in despair she kills herself. 

There were big scenes, some bold, tell- 
ing strokes, in Jarvis's handling of these 
things; again, it was utterly lacking in 
drama—the author stopped the action, 
and took to the pulpit. 

At the end: of the first act he stopped 
and looked at the faces of his audience. 
The professor was awake and deeply 
puzzled. Bamby sat curled up in the 
end of a wicker couch, her feet under her, 
like a Chinese idol. She leaned forward 
toward Jarvis, every nerve attuned to 
attention. He noticed how, without 
words, she seemed to emanate responsive- 
ness and understanding. 

“Well?” he said. 

"Let's wait until you have finished, to 
discuss it," she said. 

“Is it any good?" 

“In spots it's great. 
it is incredibly rotten." 

The second act began well, mounted 
half way to its climax, and fell flat. Some 


In other spots, 


PUITA ONNAN TETO TIE | 


of the lines, embodying the new individu- 
alistic philosophy of woman, roused the 
professor to protest. 

“ Rubbish, sir," he cried. 
rubbish! 
things." 

“Take your nose out of your calculus 
and look about you, professor," retorted 
Jarvis. “You haven't looked around 
since the stone age." 

Bamby gurgled with laughter, then 
looked serious. 

* He's fallen on an idea, just the same, 
Jarvis. Your woman isn’t convincing." 

“But she's true," he protested. 

“We don't care a fig whether she’s 
true, unless she is true to us," she answered 
him. “Go on with your last act." 

“You don’t like it, what’s the use.” 

“Don’t be silly. I am deeply in- 
terested. Go on.’ 

The third act failed to ascend, or to 
resolve the situation. He merely carried 
it as far as it interested him and then 
dropped it. As he closed the manu- 
script, Bamby put out her hand for it. 


“Impossible 
No woman ever thought such 


The Best Pad Made 


The Star Asbestos Table Pad 


will protect your table from dam- 
age by hot dishes or moisture. 


Made round, square or oval, of specially 
prepared asbestos, covered with heavy 
double-faced cotton flannel. Folds con- 
veniently. Special sizes to order. 


Doily, Chafing-Dish and Platter Mats 
5 to 18 inches—round, square or oval. 
Look for Trade Mark “Star.” 
Booklet on request. 
KERNEY MANUFACTURING CO. 
160 W. 62d St. Chicago, Ill. 


Jes ook All What young women and 
men, fathersand mothers, 
eod te Readait others need to know 
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Dept. 90, 624 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


Dr. Hall’s Sexual 
KNOWLEDGE 


By DR. WINFIELD SCOTT HALL 
Head of Physiology 

N. W. Univ. Medical School 

PlainTruths ofSex Lifeand 

Eugenics, accordingtolatest 

Medical Science Researches. 


All About Sex Matters 


320 pages) Scientific Sex Facts Hitherto Misunderstood 
mailed under plain wrapper. 


i 10c extra; 
NTÉRNATIONAL BIBLE HOUSE 


16thandChestnut Streets, Dept. W-212, Philadelphia, Pa. U.S A. 


CLARK'S 
TOURS 


small membership limit; frequent sailings end April to 
July. 


FRANK C. CLARK, 


EUROPE 


Bplendid new routes, including new 
series Vacation Tours at Popular Pri 
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Bamby, by Marjorie Benton Cooke 


"Give it to me, in my hand," she 
ordered. “I feel as if it was such a big 
thing, mangled and bleeding. I want to 
hold it and help it.’ 


‘‘Mangled?” 
“Yes! Don’t you feel it? She isn’t 
a woman! She’s a monster. You won't 


believe her, because you hate her." 

“But she's true. She lives to-day. 
She is the woman of now,” he repeated. 

“No! No! No! Let her be fine, and 
big, and righteously ambitious. Make 
us sympathize with her. Make her a 
tragedy. Show the futility of it all. She 
didn't kill herself. You killed her." 

“ Do you write plays?" he asked her. 

“No, but I feel drama. This is big, 
but it is all man psychology. You don't 
know your woman. 

“I should hope not,” said the professor, 
departing i in high dudgeon. 

* Jarvis, I think if you would do that 
over, you could sell it. 

“T hate doing things over—the spon- 
taneity all gone." 

* Well, you've got to do it over—that's 
all. You've murdered that woman, and 
it is wicked. She must be resuscitated 
and given another chance." 

“Will you help me?" 

She looked at him with a quick flash of 
pleasure. “Oh, I would so love to! I 
can't help you build it, but I can tell you 
what I feel is wrong." 

“We will begin to-morrow.” 

“Oh, life is such fun!" she burst out. 

He looked at her closely. 

** You are a queer little mite," said he. 

“The mite is mightier than the sword,” 
she laughed, starting for the garden. 
“ You go to bed, so you can get an early 
start on that play. in round up the pro- 
fessor. He’s forgotten to bring himself 
in. 

He obeyed without objection. He 
felt, all at once, like a ship at anchor after 
long years of aimless floating; but, man- 
like, ke took his good fortune as his just 
right and it never occurred to him to 
thank Bamby for his new sense of peace 
and well-being. 


CHAPTER IV 
"THE marriage of Jarvis and Bamby 


furnished the town with a ten-days' 
topic of conversation, a fact to which 
they were perfectly indifferent. Then 
it was accepted, as any other wonder— 
such as a comet passing, or an airship 
disaster. 

In the meantime the strangely assorted 
trio fell into a more or less comfortable 
relationship. Jarvis and the professor 
almost came to blows, but for the most 

art the diplomatic Bamby kept peace. 
Both men appealed to her for everything, 
and she ‘ook care of them like babies. 
She called them “The Heavenly Twins,” 
and found endless amusement in their 
dependence on her. Sometimes she did 
not see Jarvis for days. His study and 
bedroom were on the top floor, and when 
he was in a work fit he forgot to come to 
meals. She let him alone, only seeing 
that he ate what she sent up to him. He 
plunged into the remaking of “Success” 
with characteristic abandon. When he 
had the framework completed he sum- 
moned Bamby. She condemned certain 
parts, praised others, flashed new thoughts 
upon him, forced him to new view points. 
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He raved at her, defended his ideas, | 
refuted her arguments, and invariably | 
accepted every contribution. When he 
came to an impasse, he howled through 
the house for her like a lost child wailing 
for its mother. 

She found that her days were resolving 
themselves into two portions: times when 
Jarvis needed her, the times when he did 
| not. The hours they devoted together 
to his work constituted the core of her 
day, her happy-time. She considered 
Jarvis as impersonally as she did the 
typewriter. It was the sense of being 
needed, of helping in his work, that filled 
her with such new zest. 

But the hours hung heavy between the 
third-floor summons, and one day, as 
she lay in the hammock, a book crooked 


over her finger, it came to her that she | 


might try it herself. She might put 
down her thoughts, her dreams, her am- 
bitions, and make a story of them. 
Thought and action were one with Bamby. 
In five minutes’ time she had pencil and 
pad and had set forth on her new ad- 
venture. 

For the next few days she was so ab- 
| sorbed in her experiment that she almost 
neglected the Heavenly Twins. 

The professor commented on her ab- 
straction; Jarvis failed to note any change. 

Bamby, like most facile people, was 
soon bored with her masterpiece. At 
the end of a week, she decided that liter- 
ature was not to be enriched by her. 
In fact, she never gave a thought to her 
first-born brain child until a month after 
its birth, when a New York magazine fell 
into her hands, offering a prize of five 
hundred dollars for a short story. She 
took out her manuscript and read it over 
with a sense of surprise. She had it 
typed, sent it to the contest, using a pen 
name as a signature, and promptly forgot 
about it. 

Six weeks more of hard labor brought 
“Success” almost to completion. Bamby 
was absorbed in the play. It was un- 
doubtedly much better, and her hopes 
were high that it would get a production. 
If only Jarvis could get to New York 
with it and show it to the managers! But 
that meant money, and they had none. 


THEN out of the blue fell a shining 
bolt! A long envelope came with her 
morning’s mail, and nearly ended a young 
and useful life. 
inform her that the committee of judges 
had awarded her the short story prize; 
that her tale would be published in the 
forthcoming issue, and she would please 
find check enclosed. Had she any other 
manuscript that they might see? 
she honor them with a visit the next time 
she came to New York? They would 
like to talk over a series of stories similar 
to the prize-winner. 

Baniby fluttered the joy-bringing letter 
above her head and circled the br eakfast- 
room in a whirl of happiness. Ardelia 
entered as she reached her climax. 

“Mah good lud, Miss Bamby, you sho’ 
can dance better'n than Jezebel. I 'low 
the debil do git into you the way you- 
all dance!" 

“Ardelia, the gods do provide," cried 
Bamby. “Such oetara bie crazy good 
luck!—to think of my getting it!” 

“Did yo’ get a lottery -prize, Miss 
Bamby?” 


The editor begged to | 
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Bamby, by Marjorie Benton Cooke 


“Thats just what, I got—a lottery 
prize." 

"Foh the lúd, 
gwine to do with it? 

“I am going to Ji Jarvis Jocelyn to 
New York and between us we are going 
to harness Fame and drive her home. 
Don't you breathe it to a soul that I have 
won anything." 

She rushed off to her own room to look 
over her clothes, and plan. Having 
married Jarvis out of hand, she would now 
take him on a honeymoon, and they 
would seek their fortune, instead of love. 
At luncheon she paved the way. 

* How much more work is there on the 
play, Jarvis?" 

m ought to finish it this week," he 
answered; "it is good, too. It is a first- 
rate lay." 

ou ought to go to New York with 
it and see the manager," she said. 

"*U h!” 

** Well, it's got to be done. You can't 
teach school unless you have pupils." 

“T am not a pedant,” he protested. 

** You're a reformer, and you've got to 
get something to reform." 

“The work itself satisfies me.’ 

“It doesn't satisfy me. You tom got 
to produce and learn, before you will 

row." 

“ Perhaps you will read the future and 
tell me how I am to finance a trip to New 
York." 

_“Oh, the money will be provided,"— 


sake! What you 


airil 

"Yes, I suppose it will. It always is 
when actual need demands it; but how?" 

"Never mind how. Just rest in the 
assurance that it will." 

He looked at her, smiling. 

“Do you know I sometimes suspect 
that Fate had a hand in bringing us to- 
gether. We are so alike." 

“We are so alike! We're different,” 
she amended, laughing. 

She waited until next “day to explode 
her bomb. 

“T think if you finish up the play this 
week, Jarvis, we can have it typed early 
next week and get off to New York on 
Friday or Saturday.” 

He stared at her. 

“On foot?” he inquired. 

“Oh, no! I ind] have the money." 

“You find you have it! You had that 
much and didn't know it,” he exploded 
loudly. “What I can't see is, that if you 
had money enough to pay up my board 
bill, why you married me. 

aie one of my whims,” 
Bam 

What's all this?” begged the pro- 
fessor, 

*'She's got money enough to take us to 
New York," repeated Jarvis. 

“What is to be done with me?" the 
professor inquired anxiously. 

** You are to be left, the one sole duty 
of Ardelia, to be over-fed, and pampered, 
until you aren't fit to live with." 

But you can't go off alone with 
Jarvis." 

* Why not? I am married to him." 

“Yes, I suppose you are; but you seem 
so unmarried," he objected. 

“We will have to practice up a few 
married poses, Jarvis. You must not 
act so interested in me. Father says we 
don’t act married.” 


retorted 


“I am not in the least interested in | 
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| Folke to go on Pilgrimauges." 


| Ardelia had orders enough to maneuver 
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you," Jarvis defended himself vehe- 
mently. 

“There, Father, could anything be 
more husbandlike?” 

"Where did you get the money, 
| Jarvis?” the professor asked. 
“I didn’t get it. She got it.” 
“Why, my dear,” protested her father, 
| "where did you get any money?” 


"Cheer up. It’s ‘butter ’n’ eggs’ 
” 

money. 

B, » 9 , p” 
utter "n' eggs’ money?" repeated 


Jarvis. 
"Certainly. The downtrodden farmer's 


wife always gives up her ‘butter ’n’ eggs’ 
money to save the family fortunes, or 
build a new barn.” 

“What are you talking about?” in- 
terrupted Professor Parkhurst. 

“T have to go to New York on busi- 
ness, and as Jarvis has to go to see man- 
agers about ‘Success,’ I merely proposed 
that we go together.” 


“What business have you in New 
York, my dear?” 

“My own, Professor darling.” 

“Excuse me,” he hastened to add. 

“Certainly,” she replied blithely. 

“Thate New York,” said Jarvis. “How 
long do you suppose we will have to stay?” 

“I adore New York, and we will stay 
as long as the money holds out.” 

“Would you mind stating, in round 
figures, how much you have?” the pro- 
fessor remarked. 

“T would. I detest figures, round or 
oblong. I have enough.” 

Bamby herself took the manuscript of 
“Success” to the stenographer. She led 
Jarvis, protesting, to a tailor’s. She re- 
stocked him in collars, shirts, and ties. 
He made no protest at all until the night 
before they were to start. 

“I want you to put down in this note- 
book every cent we spend," he said. 
“This is a loan, you understand ” 

"Rubbish. It’s a gift from the gods. 
Go offer libations. don't want your 
old debit and credit book." 

He laid his hand on her shoulder and 
looked into her shining eyes. 

“Good little fairy," he said; “I want 
to put some gold dust in the pot, too." 

“Wait until we get to the end of the 
rainbow." f 

“Just keep a record for me. My mind 
is such a sieve," he said, offering the 
spurned black book. 

"All right. Give me the Black Maria. 


I will ride your figures in it. Oh, Jarvis, 


isn't it fun!" 

“Ts it? I feel that turning salesman 
and approaching a manager is like march- 
ing to the block." 

"Poor old dreamer! Suppose you 
stay home and let me peddle the play.” 

"Not much. I will shoulder my own 
pack." 

“I feel like a Crusader, myself. I'd 
rather be me than anybody on earth." 

“The most extraordinary thing about 
you is your rapture,” he commented 
seriously. 

She ran away, singing, “Then Longen | 


journey. Bamby left lists all over | 
the house as reminders for the professor. 


THE next day they set forth on their 


an army. The professor went to the 


station with them and absent-mindedly 
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from bungalows and camps to suburban 
residences and country mansions, the 


deep, rich colors of 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


are beautiful and appropriate for the 
shingles, siding or timbers. The colors are 
clear and transparent and bring out the beauty 
of the grain of the wood instead of covering it 
as paint does. They cost only half as much 
as paint, can be put on twice as fast, the 
lasting, and the Creosote is “the 
best wood preservative known.” 


most 


colors are 


You can get Cabot’s Stains all over 
the country. Send for stained wood 
samples and name of nearest agent. 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, 135 Milk St, Boston, Mass. 


Bamby, by Marjorie Benton Cooke 


kissed Jarvis ood-by, which infuriated 
his victim and nearly sent Bamby into 
hysterics. As the train pulled out, she 
leaned from the window and called, **Go 
home now, Professor," and with a me- 
chanical jerk he turned and started off 
in the direction indicated. 

“I never leave him with any comfort,” 
she admitted to Jarvis. “He is so apt 
to mislay himself. Poor old dear. Fuany 
I should have chosen him for a father, 
isn "tit?" 

“T think your choice of relations is 
distinctly queer. 

"*My e Relations.’ That's a 
good die. Everybody will understand 
it at once." 

“Thank heaven, I haven't any—queer 
or otherwise." 

“ Didn't you ever have any?” 

** No." 


Ae rowed?” 
e nodded. 

“T remember a funny old man you 
lived with when I first knew you. Wasn’t 
he a relative?" 

“ No; he found me some place. What's 
the difference? Do you care?" 

* No, I'm glad. I am sure I couldn't 
abide in-laws." 

Over the luncheon table he suddenly 
looked at her, as if for the first time. He 
noticed that all the eyes in the crowded 
diner were upon her. 

"What's the matter?” 
tercepting his glance. 

“Do people always stare at you?" he 
inquired. 

She swept the car with an indifferent 
gaze. 

“I don’t know. I never noticed.” 

“It’s queer for us to be going off like 
this," he said, in a startled tone. 

“It seems perfectly natural tome. Are 
you embarrassed?" she added, suddenly 
aware of a new quality in him. 

** No, certainly not," he defended him- 
self. 

It was five o'clock when they drew 
into the Grand Central Station, a time 
when the whole duty of man seems to be 
to get out of New York and into the 
suburbs. The sense of rushing waters 
was upon Jarvis. He halted, stunned 
and helpless. 


she asked, in- 


“Isn’tit great? All the tribes of Shem, 
Ham, and Japhet,” cried Bamby, at his 
elbow. 


She piloted him through, the 
big, powerful, ius ildered Jarvis. Mane a 
hurrying suburbanite slowed up enough 
to look after them,—the tall, blond giant 
and a little girl with shining eyes. 

“Where are we going?” Jarvis asked, 
with childlike confidence that she would 
know. 

“Gramercy Park. We'll act rich and 
take a taxi. 

She turned and caught his rare smile. 

“You’re happy, aren’t you?” he re- 
marked. 

“Perfectly. 
ing Rae ics * 

She ordered the driver to go down 
Fifth Avenue slowly, and as he jolted 
around the crowded corner of Forty- 
second Street onto the smooth asphalt 
Bamby leaned forward, eagerly. 

“Good evening, home of the books," 
she nodded to the Public Library. ‘Good 
evening, Mrs. New York, and all you peo- 
ple out there. We're here, Jarvis and I!" 

(To be continued) 


I feel as if I were breath- 


Quality 
Is 


Economy 
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“Plain and simple things 
are vastly the better for 
being done by an expert” 

Ruskin 


The great volume of our work is in 
making the best Varnishes that can pos- 


sibly be made. 


That’s why our medium and lower 
grades have so much more value than 
is usual in those grades. 


lt requires finer skill and care and 
equipment to keep up the quality in 


lower price goods. 


Our simplest things are made in the 
same factories, with the same appliances, 
by the same men who produce the 
finest finishing materials in the world. 


The Varnish 
That Lasts 
Longest 


Practise Deep Breathing 


Breathing is the Vital Force of 
Life. All weaknesses and ail- 


The main value of physical pe 
ercise lies in the activity hes 
ives the Lungs. 

reathe. ate your Blood 
and breathe out the Poison 
that now clogs your System. 
St stes hook “Deep Breath- 

clearly de- 


ory Specialist.” 
been sold. 


on receiptoften cents, ; coin or stamps. 


PAUL VON BOECKMANN, R.S. 


2751 Tower Building, 110 W. 40th St., New York | 


Murphy Varnish Company 
FRANKLIN MURPHY, President 
Associated with Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal, Canada. ILL. 


NEWARK, 
N. J. 
CHICAGO, 


is essential —100 pages, over 200 fine P ice aal sent 
on receipt of lüc together with full particulars of a 
5-weeks' Vacation Tour to London, Paris & Berlin 
including Rhine Trip for $175.90, arranged by the 
BALTIMORE- STUTHAMPTON- BREMEN SERVICE 
he North German Lloyd 
whose mes ka one class (II) cabin steamers provide 
every travel safeguard—comfort without luxury— deli 
cious meals. Write today to 
A. SCHUMACHER & CO. 
296 S. Charles St. Baltimore, 
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SOCIETY'S TOWN CAR 


SPRING 


Those rare spring days are about here—the days when all 
nature summons you out-of-doors. Answer this call in a Detroit 
Electric—the car that gives you at once the extreme of motoring 
luxury and the utmost in mechanical accuracy. The excellence 
of Detroit Electric cars for every use—shopping, social engage- 
ments, city and country drives—explains why we 
are the largest electric pleasure car builders in the world 
May we send you the new Detroit Electric catalog? 


It describes in detail those features that have made 
the Detroit Electric the leader among Electrics 


ANDERSON ELECTRIC CAR COMPANY | 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Builders of the Detroit Electric 


Largest manufacturers of electric pleasure 
vehicles in the world 


KBLISHEDTS 
("HENRY T 


irc? MAKERS, 
OCHhrsrcR. 


Its a Likly Trunk 
and guaranteed 
for 5 Years." 


henry Lye Ca kochet NY 


Out of the 
Editor's Mail 


Edna Ferber 


May I congratulate you on your splen- 
did, truly “American” for February? It 
is the finest one yet and the Edna Feces 
story— Personality Plus"—has all of 
rara Ferber’s previous ones outclassed a 
mile. 

A READER FROM SOUTH DAKOTA 


Edna Ferber, by the way, sailed with 
her mother for Éurope the middle of 
February, to be gone six months. This is 
the first time the creator of Emma Mc- 
Chesney has ever been out of this country. 


From a Pioneer 


. . . We will take this opportunity of 
expressing our delight in THE AMERICAN. 
We enjoy it more than any magazine that 
ever came into our home. 

We are pioneering in Oklahoma and 
have placed ourselves out of reach of 
church, lecture hall and stage, so our 
reading is our only source of improve- 
ment, recreation and joy, save what of 
these things comes in our life's experiences. 

We feel that whatever we find in THE 
AMERICAN will be good. We have had it 
in our home since it was launched under 
that name, I think. 

I wish we could give you some idea of 
how much such a magazine means to us 
in our out-of-the-world location. 

R. T. S., OKLAHOMA 


The American an Exception 


In these days when there are so few 
magazines of high class that are free from 
obscene allusions and questionable stories, 
it is refreshing to pick up THE AMERICAN 
Maga7INE and read it, for every issue 
is full of good, wholesome matter that 
appeals to the betterment of the reader, 
and is suitable for the entire family. Six 
of seven of the magazines now published 
are filled with matter that is not fit to be 
placed in the hands of the young of either 
sex. Some of these magazines should not 
be allowed to pass through the mails on 
account of the immoral contents and 
vulgar allusions. The AMERICAN is an 
exception and it is popular with the reader 
who loves clean literature. The Advocate 
commends it to its readers. It can be 
found at the Greenville Book Store or at 
any news stand. This is no advertise- 
ment; we write the above because we 
believe this particular magazine deserves 
commendation. —Greenville (Alabama) 
Advocate. 


[E YOU are a real enthusiast over THE 

AMERICAN MAGAZINE you might like to 

have some of your friends see the magazine. 

A specimen copy will be sent to any address 

on application by postal card or letter to 
THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 

381 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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“Call me the link 
boy to light my way" 
—Old Play 


URN the button—flash! 

Many lifetimes’ study of electricity is 

summed up for you in that quick and 
splendid radiance. 

Your forefathers had more trouble in getting 
the light of a single, dim candle. Yet we take 
this modern miracle for granted—this cheerful 
light summoned by the fingers, that is so many 
times more helpful, so many times cheaper per 
candle power than the cheapest candles. 


Think of the ancient men conjuring the flame 
from the sapling, the pine knot, the grease from 
animal bodies, the oil of the earth. Think of the 
world’s long struggle for more light and cheaper 
light, unguided in earlier days by an adequate 
knowledge or by any systematic method of reach- 
ing the goal that was sought. 


Think of the joy of the Dutch burgomaster 
von Guericke, more than two centuries ago, when 
he proved to scientists of his time that electricity 
had the power to give forth light. Think of 
these isolated experimenters turning cranks to 


Von Guericke’s electrical machine for 
producing electricity by friction. 


produce light-flashes by friction, and of their end- 
less groping to capture that light. 


Think of Franklin (one hundred and sixty years 
ago this past summer) flushed with excitement on 
discovering that the electricity of the sky could 
be conducted by a kite string. 


Think of the tremendous obstacles overcome 
in the production of Edison’s first carbon incan- 
descent lamp. Electrical science was now to 
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settle itself to the system- 
atic study of this vast 
problem which in earlier 
days had been left to slow, 
blind, accidental advance. 
And manufacture had 
begun to feel the impetus 
of help communicated by 
organized research, experi- 
ment and selection. 


Think of that next big 
step, this time the use of 
filaments of metal, such as 
tantalum and tungsten. 

But obstacles were still 
to be overcome. For ex- 
ample, the tungsten paste 
filament was fragile. The 
first MAZDA lamp gave 
more light and cheaper 
light, yet left something 


still to be added 


—greater stur- 
diness fully to 
meet the strain 
of every-day 
usage. 

Then the tri- 
umph of the 
drawn wire fila- 
ment in the 
MAZDA lamp 
of today—three 
times as much 
light as the old style carbon lamps, with the 
same amount of electric current, and rugged 
enough in elements and construction to round 
out the full wonder of its practical efficiency. 


Even the shape of glass bulbs is a 
subject for constant experimenta- 
tion. 


The plodding scientists had climbed a step 
higher in the great world-journey between the 
humble candle and the ideal light. 


Will they stop here? 


Will that group of scientists in the Research 
Laboratories of the General Electric Company 
at Schenectady be satisfied with these selected 
methods of construction revealed by the lamp 


marked MAZDA? 
The mark MAZDA itself answers that 


question. 


MAZDA is the mark of a service and 
it designates the great plan by which the 


"the náme of a thi 
'the mark of a Service" 
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MAZDA Lamp shall 
continue to mean the 
highest achievement in incandescent lighting. 

MAZDA Service means that the Research 
Laboratories are not only assembling the 
results of their own incessant and exhaustive 
investigations, and those of their associates in 
the active developing and manufacturing cen- 
ters at Cleveland and Harrison, but are keep- 
ing in close touch with great experimental lamp 
laboratories in Europe. 

MAZDA Service means also the furnishing 
to the General Electric Company factories, 
and to the factories of other Companies enti- 
tled to receive this Service, every new fragment 
of knowledge, from whatever source derived, 
which shall be selected in the course of this 


Service to the manufacturers for embodiment 
in the MAZDA LAMP. 

In other words, the mark MAZDA on a 
lamp means that this world-wide MAZDA 
Service has been received by the makers of 
that lamp. 


This is your assurance when you buy a 
MAZDA lamp—whether you buy it today, 
tomorrow, next month or at any future time-- 
that you have the incandescent electric lamp 
that sums up the latest efforts of the broadest 
lamp service in the world. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


4604 


In one of the testing 
rooms of the Research 
Laboratories MAZDA 
Service involves unceas- 
ing tests and experiments 
with the aim that 
MAZDA shall always 
meanthefurthestadvance 


in metal filament lighting 


AVE you a little husband in 
your home? 
Don't snicker and look self- 
conscious—if you would stop 
to consider the large number of licenses 
taken out every year you would realize 
that it's quite the proper thing, These 
almost human companions are becoming 
the rage all over the country. Didn’t you 
go to the Husband Show at 
Madison Square Garden? Of 
course you did. And you must 
remember what excited rivalry 
there was; how, no sooner did 
one woman choose a particular 
pet than every other woman in 
the Carden made a rush for it, 
whether it was the kind she 
wanted or not! 

Women are always asking 
what sort of a husband they 
should keep. 

Obviously it depends on what 
sort of an establishment you 
have. Ifyou havea large Tudor 
mansion in the country, miles 
and miles from the railroad, it 
would be all right to keep one of 
the large sporting kind. Whereas 
if you have a tiny apartment in 
town it would be safe to keep 
one of the home-loving Toy 
husbands. The big ones cer- 
tainly are more impressive to 
your friends, and it is of course 
harder for this kind to hide from 
you. 

A great deal of shilly-shallying 
may be avoided if you are lucky 
enough to be presented with 
someone's husband, say by some 
woman friend who is going 
abroad and doesn't care to take 
him with her. But generally 
speaking it is wiser to purchase 
in the open market. Subscribe 
to the “ Husbands’ Weekly,” and 
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I SHOULD 


keep in touch with the Shows and know 
which ones are taking prizes, etc. Remem- 
ber that although a mongrel isn't much to 
look at it is apt to give as much satisfac- 
tion as a companion as a thoroughbred. 

There is, of course, the question of age 
to be considered. Shall you start in with 
an adult or a young one? The young ones 
as a rule are delightful little creatures, 


Have you a little husband in your home? 


SAY SO 


"d James Montgomery Flagg 
| in Words and Pictures 


VE 


The Care and Feeding of Husbands 


and if you are truly fond of “Our Dumb 

Friends” you will derive endless pleasure 
from their antics. 

Don’t imagine you can escape a certain 
amount of trouble. They all have their 
ailments and need careful feeding. If 
they become ill, and you tend them and 
bring them through their sickness they 
will be devoted to you for days afterward. 

In regard to the adults, there 
is always the possibility that they 
may have acquired habits that 
are distasteful to you. 

“The element of luck enters 
largely into the matter, and | 
give a few hints on the care of 
a number of the well-known 


breeds. 


The American Business- 
Husband 


[His animal is very popular 

and justly so. He comes in a 
variety of colors, white, tan, deep 
red, mottled, brown, and some- 
times green. The white variety 
is generally desired. There is no 
animal known that will take the 
amount of abuse and neglect that 
this one does, and still be devoted 
and affectionate. Hence his 
popularity. They are limited in 
intelligence, their one thought 
being the collecting of money. 
They will thrive on almost any- 
thing—scraps at the table, a few 
hot words, or anything lying 
around the room that comes 
handy. They may growl at 
meals, but a pat on the head will 
stop that. Almost any sign of 
viciousness or temper can easily 
be curbed by a threat to go away 
and leave them. They hate to be 
left, but as a species they are get- 
ting more used to it every year. 


— Oo l — Á— 
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< Landau-Roads 
Sedan ---- 
Roadster - - 
Touring Car - - - 
Touring Car - - - $ 


Six-passenger SIX - - - $1550 
F. 0. B. Walkerville 


Canadian Factories, 
Walkerville, Ont. 


» Electrically Started 
| Electrically Lighted 


iis 


This is a faithful photographic 
reproduction of the 
Studebaker SIX—$1575 


OU want a “Six” for its peculiar and inimitable “Six” smoothness. 

And you want that "Six" which offers most for the money. 

Therefore you want a “Six” whose important parts are manufactured and not purchased. 

You want no lesser standard n the Studebaker standard of manufacturing. 

You want no electric lighting and stz z system less efficient than the Wagner-Studebaker. 

You want ample carrying capacity for seven passengers. 

And how can you look further, when you find all of these things in the Studebaker SIX— 
linked to the lowest price in the world? 


Send for the Studebaker Proof Book Studebaker, Detroit Send for the Studebaker Proof Book 
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HE thoughtful hostess — 
T the host who knows— 
have both learned that the 
appointments of the home leave 


much to be desired if they do not 
include a silent- flushing closet. 
The SI-WEL-CLO Closet is 
known as the closet that does not 
embarrass because its flushing can- 
not be heard outside its immediate 
environment. It is made of beau- 
tiful vitreous china, pure white all 
through and impervious to acids 
and dirt. 


“ Bathrooms of Character 


This booklet S- 15 sent 
on request to those 
who wish suggestions 
on building or remodel- 


ing a home. 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES Co. 
Trenton, N. J. U. S. A. 


Largest Maziufacturers of Sanitary Pottery 
in the U. S. A. 
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They dislike European travel, but can 
be cajoled into boarding an ocean steamer 
by promises of an American bar in Paris. 
When going through the Louvre American 
ladies can leave their Business-Husbands 
inchargeof the doorkeeper at the entrance 
with a week-old copy of the Paris “ Her- 
ald," and find them patiently waiting for 
their owners on their return, wagging 
their letters of credit affectionately. 

Ordinarily they run about all day long 
with their tongues hanging out, looking 
for old dollar bills, so in the evening they 
are naturally too tired to do anything 
but sleep in a chair next to a radiator. 

But it has been discovered that they 
have an enormous amount of endurance, 
so they may be coaxed with a “stinger” or 
a silver fizz to accompany you to a One- 
Step party. It is a pathetic sight to see 
these curiously devoted animals trying to 
wabble through the intricacies of the Max- 
ixe, looking every now and again over their 
shoulders for a word of encouragement. 

You can take these little chaps with 


you almost anywhere. They allow them 
in the opera now. You are required to 
have an extra seat for them, upon which 
they curl up and sleep peacefully through- 
out the entire performance, causing little 
or no trouble. Of course they will snore. 
They all do. If you are not prepared to 

ut up with that you shouldn’t keep a 
den 4, If you pick out a Wagnerian 
opera the snoring of the little pet will not 
be so noticeable. You should train them to 
refuse cake or marrons glacés from stran- 

ers. Thisis merely a matter of principle. 

"here is really not much danger of stran- 
gers tampering with your pet, for the sim- 

le reason that so many women have these 
fite fellows and there being such a simi- 
larity between them that you would have 
great difficulty in telling one from another. 


Traveling-Salesman Husband 


HERE is the ideal pet! That is, of 
| course, if you can put up with a loud 


| bark and rather bizarre coloring. They 


should rank high as popular pets, for the 
main reason that they are no care at all. 
They attend to feeding themselves and 
never are at home. And yet they belong 
to you! They are exceedingly friendly 
and will answer to a variety of names, 
such as Bo, Kiddo, Old Man, Cul, 
Brother, Old Pal, and Pard. They are 
not water-loving animals. We have nct 
the least hesitation in recommending 
them. 


The English Husband 


HE march of the centuries has made 

no change in this sturdy animal. Their 
love of hunting and killing is perhaps 
their most endearing quality. They will 
never distress you by coming home bleed- 
ing or mangled, as they do not attack 
animals of their own size. They will 
eat anything except real food properly 
cooked. This is technically known as 
patriotism. 

Fanciers in England claim preposterous 


No sooner did one woman choose a particular pet than 
every other woman in the Garden made a rush for it 


human qualities for them, but this may 
be laid down to native enthusiasm. 

Applications of arnica are excellent for 
bruises. 


Continental Toy Pedigreed Husband 


THIS breed is only for American women 
of extreme wealth. Perhaps more gen- 
uine satisfaction is to be gotten out of the 
ownership of one of these satin-coated 
darlings than almost any other kind, 
because you will be able to see your pic- 
ture with him in the Sunday newspapers 
every other week. All right-minded 
American girls will envy you. We must 
admit that they are greedy, but after 
they have eaten up everything in the 
house you can still have the satisfaction 
of reading his pedigree out loud to your 
relations and friends. While there are 
many fascinating names for them, as**Mar- 
quis," “Count,” “ Prince," and * Baron," 
yet one and all answer to that good old 
word “Cash,” which simplifies things. 


These almost human companions are becoming the rage all over the country 


Idle and Rich Husband 
Cy a variety of the young ones of 


this popular breed can be seen at the 
larger kennels, like Harvard and Yale. 
They are taught tricks in these places 
they never forget. They are silky and 
sociable. They have wonderful smooth 
coats and charming manners. When 
young they are pink and white, but in 
maturity this turns to a deep plum color. 
They can do useful tricks with cards, 
matches, and coins. Above all things do 
not give them water—they all have walk- 
ing hydrophobia. You will do well to 
eep a large jardiniére of cognac where it 
will be handy for your pet. 
e isn't much trouble around the house 
because he isn't around the house much. 


He may scamper in once or twice a week, 
have a fit in the hall, and scamper off 
again. Be kind to him and pretend you 
don't know about it. 

They are all subject to vertigo. 

Don't show any annoyance if you 
should happen to see him some after- 
noon curled up on the seat of one of his 
town cars next to a popular actress. If 
you let him see that you are put out 
about it he may leave you—and, after 
all, remember he is rich. Lots of women 
couldn't afford to have him. 


The Artist or Writer Husband 


HERE we have an animal of an entirely 
different kind. They are usually 
long-haired and distemperamental. This 


They may take violent fancies to strangers and follow them home 


d Tw Lx 


White at Last 


“T certainly am glad to get this house white. 
What makes this so much whiter than any paint 
we ever had before?" 

"Well, I asked Henderson who painted his 
house last spring and what paint he used. He 
told me that Davis & Son did the work with 
Carter White Lead and linseed oil, so I told 
Davis to send his men up." 

*Hasn't our house always been painted with 
white lead?" 

“Yes, but Carter seems to be whiter than 
other white leads. Davis showed me a couple 
of samples of white lead that he said were pure 
and they both looked gray alongside Carter. 
He says it's Carter that made Henderson's 
house so white, and this looks as if he were right." 


CARTER 


Strictly Pure 


White Lead 


is a perfectly clear, pure white because it is 
manufactured by a modern process that elimi- 
nates even slight impurities and employs no 
discoloring agents. It is unusually fine because 
it undergoes fifteen days’ grinding while being. 
chemically changed from pure metallic lead to 
white lead. 

Carter White Lead is unexcelled in its affinity 
for linseed oil, its spreading and covering quali- 
ties, in durability or in any of the qualities that 
have made white lead the most widely used 
white pigment. 

Carter White Lead is preferred by experi- 
enced painters as the base for making colored 
pus because it contains nothing to dim the 

rilliancy of the tinting colors used. 

Jf you are thinking of having your house 
painted in colors ask your painter or paint 
dealer to show you a copy of “The Paint 
Beautiful" portfolio, which shows twelve modern 
houses painted in up-to-date combinations. 


Whether your house is to be painted in colors or 
in white you should send today for a free copy of 
“Pure Paint, a Text-book on House-painting" 
illustrated with four color plates from “The Paint 
Beautiful” and containing in small space informa- 
tion of great value to property owners. 


If you have had trouble with paint or paint- 
ing, write to our Paint Information Bureau 
about it. 


Carter White Lead Co. 
12089 So. Peoria St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
FACTORIES: Chicago and Omaha 
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means an entirely different method in 
caring for them. This breed is only for 
women of reckless courage with a trend 
towards fatalism. A woman who makes 
the rounds of the Husband Shows and, 
ignoring the workaday and useful animals, 
deliberately picks out one of these crea- 
tures is either lacking in balance or comes 
from a good old family of Christian 
Martyrs. I don't say this to try to dis- 
suade any of you who have this sort of 


Preserves Road. nr Any Of gow ae ave 1 
p À etin mind. No, not at all. Some people 
Teve nls Dust~ fave a little bit of luck. On dé ode 


|} | hand, there are women who have tried 
|| | several other kinds of husbands and are 
willing to take a sporting chance on some- 
thing different. 

These Artist or Writer Husbands are 
difficult to raise. They are as apt as not 
to snap at you. There is no use pretending 
they are good-tempered. They are affec- 
tionate. They appreciate affection. They 
crave—nay, demand—coddling! But even 
if you coddle them to the height of your 
coddibility they may take a sudden notion 
to try someone else's coddling. You can- 
not depend on them. If you take them 
out with you it must be on an invisible 
leash. Even then they are apt to pull 
and yank and make you the center of 
unwelcome notice. They may take vio- 
lent fancies to strangers and follow them 
home. 

You will find that you will have to let 


Road south front of White House, Washington, D. C. Showing U. S. Treasury building 
Constructed with '"Tarvia X”. 


In front of the White House 


HE roadways leading 

to the White House, 
U. S. Treasury and State, 
Navy and War Depart- 
ments, in Washington, 
illustrated above, were 
constructed with ““Tarvia 


Ain 1911. 


The above photograph 
shows the condition of 
these roadways two years 


The Tarvia forms a tough matrix 
around the stone, holding it firmly 
in place. Automobile traffic 
simply rolls down the surface and 
makes it smoother. 


The maintenance cost of tarviated 
roadsisinsignificant,and their first 
cost is only slightly higher than 
that of ordinary macadam. 
Tarvia has no odor and does not 
track. 

‘Tarvia is made in three grades-— 
“Tarvia X” is a dense, viscid 
coal tar product of great bond- 
ing power, suitable for building 


them have their own way, from the choice 
of food to the design of the wall paper, 
and even to the cut of your own clothes 
and the tilt of your hat. 

They have periods of sulkiness, when 
they crawl off into corners and pretend 
to be thinking. This is amusing if you 
can look at it in that way. They love to 
be noticed, and are sweet and good-tem- 
pered when they are the center of attrac- 
tion. But even under these conditions 
they are likely to suddenly bark and snap 
at someone’s ankle without warning and 
run madly around in circles, knockin 
over lamps, maids with tea-trays, an 
chairs. 


This is a sure sign of distemperament. 
This breed is hardly worth the trouble 
they are sure to be. 


later. They are quiet, 'Tarvia-macadam roads; ‘“Tarvia 

clean, smooth and dust- A" and "Tarvia B" are thinner 

less, entirely suitable for grades suitable for roads already 
, d 


2 ^ in use, to preserve them and 
so exacting a. location. make them dustless. 


Booklets on request. 
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Prize Contests 


Mary Antin continues in this number, on 
page 18, her wonderful articles on Immigration. 

ead these articles and then write out of your 
own experience, telling us of “The Finest Im- 
migrant I Know.” 

For the best letter of about 500 words we 
offer three prizes: $20 first prize, $10 second 
FRENCH— GERMAN | | prize, and $5 third prize. Competition closes 
SPANISH—ITALIAN || April 15th. Winning stories to appear in the 


Is Easily and Quickly Mastered by the July number. 


LANGUAGE-PHONE The next competition will be “The Best 


Story I Ever Heard." Closes May 15th. 

ole d 3 A y 

METHOD Winning stories will appear in the August 

Combined with the Fiction Number. Prizes as above. 

Rosenthal’ Mathod ot Be as frank as you desire. Your name will 

not be published without permission. 

This is the natural way to learn a foreign language. You hear the living Contributions to these contests will not be 

voles of a native Professor pronounce each word and phrase. He speaks as | | returned except where specially requested and 
desire—slowly o uiekly, for minutes or hours at a time, It is a : 

enr e etes les er honenie. "You sap | | Postage is enclosed. 

practice during spare moments or at convenient times, and in a surprisingly 


short time you speak, read and understand a new langünge 
You can now use your own Dise or Cylinder talking machine to soquire 
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a foreign language. Bend for Particulars and Booklet. 


THE LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD DEPARTMENT 
916 Putnam Bullding 2 West 45th Streot, Now York 381 Fourth Avenue New York City 


EUROPE 


Our Annual Series of Spring and Summer Tours 
cover the Continent from the Mediterranean to 
the North Cape. The routes are varied and at- 
tractive, providing leisurely travel at fully inclu- 
sive fares, best leadership, and wide choice as to 
length and cost. The Acme of Ease and 
Convenience in Pleasure Travel. Early 
departures via the Mediterranean. Special 
Features, Midnight Sun and Russia Tours 
and a Summer Tour to the Orient. 


Travel Tickets Everywhere, with or without Hotels 
THOS. COOK & SON 


245 Broadway, 264 Fifth Ave., New York 


Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, _ Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Montreal, ' Toronto. 
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*He's in That 
Chair Because 


“He never stopped growing. 
ready to swing bigger deals than ever before. 


“I’m going to follow the president's lead. 


Right now, he’s getting 


“I’m going to prepare myself to swing big deals, too. 


“I’m going to make myself a power in this 
business. 


“I’m going to get hold of the knowledge and 
the training that other men are using to make 
themselves successful. 


“I’m going to enroll, to-day, for the Modern 
Business Course and Service that the president is 
always talking about.” 


Here are a few of the presidents who are using 
and recommending the Modern Business Course 
and Service: H. C. Osborn, President, American 
Multigraph Sales Company; S. G. McMeen, Presi- 
dent, Columbus Railway & Light Company; George 
D. Locke, President, Kansas City and Memphis 
Railway Company; C. R. Hardy, President, Rock 
Falls Manufacturing Company; Alfred I. duPont, 
President, DuPont Powder Company; W. S. 
MacGlashan, President, The Beaver Board Com- 
panies; Melville M. Mix, President, Dodge 
Manufacturing Company; C. Edwin Michael, 
President, Virginia Bridge and Iron Company. 


Without placing me under an; 


and Service. (Write your name, hri v and business position below.) 


The Modern Business Course and Service is a 
short cut to the broad knowledge that makes a 
large part of the difference between the president 
and his subordinate 


It covers advertising, selling, financing, account- 
ing, credits, banking, correspondence and com- 
mercial law. 


It is big enough for the business leaders of 


America. 


It is not too big for those who expect to be 
numbered among the leaders of tomorrow. 


It is thorough, practical and interesting. 


Your position and income two years from now 
depend on what you do now. You will get sug- 


gestions that will help you by sending now for 


“The Ability to Handle Men" and full informa- 
tion about the Modern Business Course and 
Service. 

Simply request it on your business letterhead, 
or use the attached coupon. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


49 Astor Place, New York City 


Handle Men,” and full information regarding your Course 
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T is the little personal touches about a home that count. The artistic hanging of a 
; drapery, the harmonious grouping of furniture, the sunny freshness of a newly 
j washed curtain, the glowing cleanness of ornaments and bric-a-brac— such things 
-; as these help make home homelike and show not merely industry on the part of the 
housekeeper but a knack of properly caring for fine things. 


Reduced to its simplest form, this knack of keeping silver, china, linens, laces, elas. etc., at their best is 
nothing more than a knowledge of the possibilities of Ivory Soap. 
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Of course, special hints sometimes are helpful, such as the directions below for rehanging a lace door panel. 
But the one thing necessary is to realize how many things ordinarily never attempted 
with soap may be accomplished to entire satisfaction with the mild, pure lvory. 


To suggest some of these unusual uses we have compiled a booklet of about 100 recipes 
received from various sources, These recipes will be found exceedingly interesting and 
exceptionally helpful. You may have a copy by asking for "Unusual Uses of lvory Soap." 
Address The Procter & Gamble Co., Dept. 15, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


To Wash a Lace Door Panel 


First, wash the glass in the door. Then wash the lace uon in ag S ag ah wer te n a pood suds 
whil 


of Ivory Soap and lukewarm water. Rinse well; then starch e panel is 
is prevents shrinking 


. 998 dd PURE 


and makes the panel look like new. 
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$ is de 
to the music of the Victrola 


Every one enjoys dancing to music of such splendid volume, such 
clearness and perfect rhythm—and the Victrola plays as long as any 
one wants to dance. 

The Victrola brings to you all kinds of music and entertainment, 
superbly rendered by the world’s greatest artists who make rec- 
ords exclusively for the Victor. 

Any Victor dealer will gladly play the latest dance music or 


any other music you wish to hear. ‘There are Victors and 
Victrolas in great variety of styles from $10 to $500. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 
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The Only Photograph in Existence 


of HAROLD BELL WRIGHT and his family 


Place your order now for 


The Eyes of the World 


and receive, free of charge, through 
your bookseller on publication day, 
a reproduction of this photograph, 
size 5x 7, with biography and inter- 
esting life facts printed on the re- 
verse side, but in no way injuring 
the value or the beauty of the pic- 
ture. ‘This Photographic Repro- 
duction will be given free only to 
those placing their order for ‘‘The 
Eyes of the World" before publica- 
tion day, August 8. It can be 
secured in no other way. 


THE EYES OF THE WORLD 
HAROLD BELL WRIGHT'S 
GREATEST NOVEL 


Will Be Published August 8th 


Illustrations in Colors by F. Graham Cootes 
Uniformly Bound with His Other Novels, $1.35 Net 


€ “The Eyes of the World’’ is a Real Romance with wholesome action, 
plot, counter-plot, mystery and love. The vigor of “That Printer of 
Udell’s,” the sweetness of “The Shepherd of the Hills,” the power of 
“The Calling of Dan Matthews,” the grace of “The Wi inning of Barbara 
Worth” and the ripe thought of “Their Yesterdays” are all woven into 
the most delightful story that Harold Bell Wright has yet written. 


By the Same Author 


The Winning of Barbara Worth 


The Book that Thrilled the World 
Sales Nearing Two Million Copies 


Now Published and Sold at 50 Cents Everywhere 


Note: llarold Bell Wright does not contribute to any magazine. His books are 
not published as serials. His books are not shown in moving pictures but they are 
dramatized and produced on the regular stage under leased rights. 

Publishers, The Book Supply Company, Chicago 
Established 1895 E. W. REYNOLDS, President 231-233 West Monroe Street 


HE Committee of the Massachusetts Library 

Association. selected fifty magazines divided 

into groups of ten each for a guide to libra- 
ries through the State of Massachusetts. 


It is interesting to note that the WOMAN'S HOME 
COMPANION is included in the first group of ten publi- 


cations which even the smallest library must have. 


KeepYour Skin 


Soft and Clear 


CuticuraSoap 
and Ointment 


Pimples, 


blackheads, red, 


rough, irritated skins, rashes, 
eczemas and other disfigure- 
ments are relieved by these 
pure, sweet and gentle emol- 
lients when all else fails. 


Cuticura Soap and Ointment sold throughout the 
world. Liberal sample of each mailed free, with 32-p. 
book. Address "Cuticura," Dept. 133, Boston. 

Bò Men who shave and shampoo with Cuticurs 
Soap will find it best for skin and scalp. 


You Can Weigh 


Exactly What 


You Should | 


You can 
because I have 


I know you can, 


reduced 
32,000 
women 
and have 
built up that many mce re 
scientifically, naturally, withe it 
rugs, in the privacy of their 
own rooms. 


| You Can Be 


So Well! 


If you only knew how I can build 


| up your vitality—at the same 


| time I strengthen 


| correctly. 


your heart 
action! I can teach you how t 
breathe, to stand and to walk 
In fact so streng 

all vital organs that they do 
work Nature intended them todo 
One pupil writes: “I weigt 83 
pounds less, and I have gained 
wonderfully in strength,” 


I weigh 126 and ob! 1 feel SO 
WELL." 


lam at my desk daily from 8 until 5. 


" Sasana Cocroft 


Dept. 90, 624 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 


Miss Cocruft is a ci 


lege bred woman She is 


the recognized authority on the scientific care 


if the health and figure 


of women 
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New International Encyclopædia 


Encyclopaedia of Today 


Demand for latest authentic information 
is insistent. The great Second Edition of 
the New International Encyclopaedia will 
be the supply for this demand. 


SECOND EDITION 


The first volumes are being distributed, 
others will follow shortly 

The alert manufacturer supersedes his cost- 

liest machinery with more efficient tools. So 

must you, if you would be abreast of the 

times, discard your adequate encyclopaedia 

of yesterday for the later and better 


Lateness and Comprehensiveness 


It will contain a mass of important 
material not accessible in any other 
encyclopaedia, the nature of which is 
suggested in the following 


PARTIAL LIST OF EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 


HISTORY: President Wilson's adminis- 
tration; the Mexican difficulty; the Balkan 
War; China with republican government; 
the amazing developments in Ulster; recent 
political life in South America; a wonder- 
ful article on Alaska; a splendid Semitic 
article, etc. The necessary new maps (in 
colors). Latest explorations and discov- 
eries (North and South Poles, etc.) 


STATISTICS: Complete returns of latest 
censuses throughout the world—trade in 
all countries, agriculture, education, min- 
ing, manufactures, revenue and expendi- 
ture, banking, including Postal Savings 
Banks, etc. 


ENGINEERING: Panama Canal, Cape 
Cod Canal and others; New York-Catskill 
Aqueduct, Los Angeles Aqueduct; Cape- 
to-Cairo Railway; new railways in British 
Columbia; new bridges; Inland Water- 
ways project; Panama Exposition build- 
ings and others; fire-proof constructiqn; 
advanced marine architecture; itrigation; 
latest steam turbine, etc. 


LATEST RESEARCHES: In chemistry 
(corpuscular theory of the atom, new gases 
in the atmosphere, radio-activity, colloidal 
chemistry, etc.); medicine (radium in the 
treatment of cancer, serum therapy, etc.); 
in surgery; in osteopathy; in archaeology 
(new frescoes from Tiryns Palace, Wace 
and Thompson discoveries in Thessaly, 
especially the Neolithic culture); in me- 
chanics, philosophy, philology, psychology, 
(series of articles by Prof. Titchener); 


THOUSANDS 


Contents and Characteristics 
New type throughout. 22 volumes (about an 
inch thick) of matter and an extra volume, 


“Courses of Reading and Study," covering 
^4, about 18,000 . About 75,000 distinct 
oF articles. The same careful editorial 


methods that distinguished the first 
edition will characterize this Second 
Edition. Separate maps (in colors) 
of all countries, statesand Impor- 
tant cities: hundreds of full 
4 page half-tone engravings and 
+ thousands of cuts; over a 
hundred full-page color- 
plates (ten or more print- 
ings). Printed on spe- 
cial “University Bible 
Paper” (thin, light, 
tough, opaque). 
Send Coupon Attached 
for full informa- 
e tion regarding 
o 


publication 
and special 
Os price. 


449Fourth Ave. 
New York City 


Send me full informa- -2 
tion regarding yourSec- `.) 
ond Edition of the New ` KP 
International Encyclo- 14 
paedia with details of special ` 
price, etc. 


^ 
*, 
$ 


Occupation ...-ceccccceseceseses nm mI 


Bus. Address........ee een 


Residence ........ eren nnn HH HH 
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anthropology (Ancient Types of Man, by 
Prof. Duckworth, JesusCollege, Cambridge, 
England; Tribes of the Philippines), etc. 


ECONOMICS: The new Tariff, Banking 
and Currency Laws; Income Tax; Trust 
legislation and prosecution; agricultural 
credit; electoral reform; Ben Lindsey on 
Juvenile Courts; arbitration (industrial and 
international) ; Trades Unions, strikes, lock- 
outs, workmen's compensation act; child 
development and diseases; child labor; 
women in industry; minimum wage; pen- 
sion for mothers; old-age pension legislation : 
welfare work; conservation; eugenics, etc. 


ELECTRICITY: New theories of elec- 
tricity and matter; electrification of steam 
railways; latest developments and uses of 


wireless telegraphy; wireless telephony; | 


electric furnace work; nitrogen incandes- 
cent lamp; fixation of the nitrogen in air 
for fertilization of soil; curative radiations. 


BESIDES: Latest progress in aeronautics, 


in automobile manufacture; latest inven- | 


tions, manufacturing processes; new indus- 
tries; railway safety and progress; safety at 
sea; latest military and naval practice and 
equipment; new educational methods, in- 


cluding Montessori system and the Wis- | 
consin plan; medical inspection of schools; | 


wild life or game protection; hundreds of 


new biographies; records of sports of all | 


nations; Christian Science; items of latest 
interest in law, drama, painting, sculpture, 
religion, literature; the peace movement; 
the parcels post, etc. 


OF ORDERS 


followed our first announcement of this splendid 
Second Edition—a convincing, gratifying tribute 
to the excellence and practical value of the first 
edition, which is the standard authority in all 
important public libraries and educational institu- 
tions in this country. 


Immediate Subscription Secures the 
Special Introductory Price 


A special introductory price will be al- 
lowed those who place their order for the 
Second Edition NOW. 


The price will steadily advance as publication progresses. 
Therefore, if you would buy the Encyclopaedia at the 
lowest price at which it will ever be offered, your order 
should be forwarded immediately. The volumes will 
be delivered as rapidly as published, all charges paid. 


Research Bureau 


Each subscriber to this Second Edition will become a mem- 
ber of our International Research Bureau and may, with- 
out expense, consult this bureau freely on any or every 
subject of interest found in reading or conversation. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., NEW YORK CITY 


She can end 
| that Corn 


| End it in two days. 

| Blue-jay would stop the 
pain the moment she applied it. 

Then it would gently loosen the 

corn. In 48 hours, the whole 


corn would lift out, without any 
pain or soreness. 


Blue-jay, cach month, ends a 
million corns in that way. No hard 
corn can resist it. Since this invention 
it is utterly needless to suffer from a 
corn 

Yet thousands of people still pare 
corns, or some old-time treat- 
ment. They simply coddle corns, 
and every little while they become 
unendurable. 


use 


Try this scientific way. 

See how Blue-jay stops the pain. 
See how it undermines the corn. 
And see, in two days, how that corn 
forever disappears. 

After that, so long as you live, 
you will never let corns bother you. 


Blue-jay 
For Corns 
15 and 25 cents—at Druggists 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 


Makers of Physicians’ Supplies 


Dr. Hall’s Sexual 
KNOWLEDGE 


[| By DR. WINFIELD SCOTT HALL 
Head of Physiology 
i] N. W. Univ. Medical School 


| PlainTruths ofSex Lifeand 
Eugenics, according tolatest 
Medical Science Researches. 


All About Sex Matters 
Je: Book All What young women and 


eed b Rea d ui s —e p 
(Illustrated; 320 pages) Scientific Sex Facts Hitherto 
Only $1.00; postage 10c extra; mailed under plain wrapper. 
THE INTERNATIONAL BIBLE HOUSE 
16thandChestnutStreets, Dept. E-119, Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 
We Have 


Mia ove $9 70,000,000 of 
Bonds of Our Country 


Without the Loss of a Dollar to Our Patrons 
The U. S. Treasury, as well as Treasurers 
of State, City and County, demand this 
class of Bonds to protect Public Funds. 
Protect Your Savings by putting them in 
this safest of all investments. Will yield 
from 4% to 544%. Free from Income Tax. 
Write for Booklet C—“Bonds of Our Country” —F REE 
New First Nat’) Bank, Dept. 3, Columbus, O. 
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The Editors Table 


The June American is especially interesting because 
it is so human. A married man, a victim of opium, 
and a great baseball star, each tells his own real story 


A Married Man Speaks 
HUSBAND’S STORY,” the first in- 


stalment of which begins in this 
number of THE AMERICAN, is nota- 
ble for many reasons. One is the 
significant fact that the 
husband's sidehasn't been . 
told very often. For some 
inscrutable reason most 
writers seem to regard 
marriage as peculiarly a 
woman's business, man 
being merely a contribu- 
tory factor to an insti- 
tution—necessary and : 
therefore tolerable. Of 
course nobody really be- 
lieves this, even the writ- 
ers themselves. 

This revelation isn’t a 
writer's study of matri- 
mony. A husband tells 
his own story from his 
own viewpoint, and it is 
its honest, homely quality 
that makes it so worth 
while. He doesn’t sign it, 
of course, because he is 
still married, and his 
neighbors have perfectly 
normal conversational 
powers. 

It takes courage for a 
man to tell the straight 
truth about his twenty- 
five married years. He 
even tells the truth about 
the girl he was in love 
with first, before he met 
his wife, and whom he might have married, 
a topic that has been the subject of more or 
less discussion in most households. 

You will accept this anonymous truth- 
teller as a brother or a husband because he 
is so real in his strength and his weakness. 
The second instalment in the June number 
is even better than the beginning in this 


ce 


PM BY BURKE AND ATWELL 


The greatest baseball 
(according to John J 


first one in June an 


Eddie Collins 


uate of Columbia, an 
some wonderful articles on baseball—the 
d the second in July 


issue. It keeps on Browns more interesting 
and more significant. aybe he was op- 


pressed by the responsibility of representing 

the married man as a part of the institution. 

As he goes on he finds it easier to reveal 
himself. This fact-story 
is a powerful argument 
for matrimony. 


Eddie Collins, a Writer, a 

College Graduate—as well 

as the Greatest Second 
Baseman in the World 


F YOU have not the 

slightest concern in 
baseball but are interested 
in the business of hand- 
ling men, of bringing them 
to the highest state of 
efficiency, ““ Mack and His 
Mackmen," in the next 
number, will hold your 
attention. 

If you are interested 
in baseball you will be as 
eager to read this article 
as ever you have been to 
see a championship game, 
for it is probably the most 
intimate, the most illumi- 
nating, and therefore the 
best study of Connie 
Mack, otherwise Corne- 
lius McGillicuddy, that 
has been written. 

The author is “Eddie” 
Collins, the star second 
baseman of the world's 
champions, the best 
player in the game, according to Manager 
McGraw of the New York Giants, the 
great rivals of the Athletics, and that 
makes a combination more engrossing than 
a real game. 

“T have been with him seven years," 
says Edward T. Collins, author, of Connie 
Mack. manager. “I know his methods, the 


fee in the world 
cGraw) is a grad- 
d he has written 
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The Editors Table 


secret of his success. I know why he was 
able to take a group of inexperienced young- 
sters and turn them into the most efficient 
baseball team of recent years.’ 

Then, to explain Connie Mack, “ Eddie" 
Collins tells his own story, which is as inter- 
esting in itself as that 
of the manager, show- 
ing how the baseball 
magnate took the young 
Columbia University 
graduate, without any 
professional experience 
to speak of, and made 
him into a big league 
star! The human qual- 
ity in this article is 
remarkable, partly be- 
cause Connie Mack is 
such an extraordinary 
human being himself. 


Confessions of an 
Opium Eater 


HERE cametoTure 

AMERICAN Maca- 
ZINE some months ago 
a group of short stories 
that gave the editorial 
force that thrill its 
members are always 
hoping for. They are 
stories of the under- 
world, so new, so vivid 
and unusual, so in- 
credible yet so convinc- 
ing, that the editors 
marveled that one who 
could write so admir- 
ably had never been 
heard of before. 


tracted the “ 


" James Montgomery Flagg 


Who writes and draws every month for “The 


American Magazine." 
I Should Say So" habit, begin 
at once—it makes for happiness! 


Five years ago I was editor and manager of a met- 
ropolitan daily newspaper. To-day I am a convict, 
serving my second penitentiary sentence—a ‘“‘two- 
term loser" in the argot of the underworld, my world 
now. Bridging the gulf between these two extremes 
in human fortunes was a single cause—opium. 


No. 6606 calls his 
article, "Opium, Maker 
of Criminals," and it is 
one of the most terrify- 
ing and dramatic things 
ever written about the 
evil of the drug—and 
there is a vast litera- 
ture on the subject. 
Here again the human 
quality is paramount. 
He presents facts al- 
most beyond our ca- 
pacity to believe, yet 
thev beget no doubts. 
He describes the physi- 
cal and mental sensa- 
tions produced by the 
drug as no one else has 
described them. He 
shows the inevitable- 
ness of a criminal end 
for every user of the 
drug. 

There could be no 
better introduction to 
the “Boston Blackie” 
stories, which will fol- 
low the story of his own 
personal experiences 
told by No. 6606, and 
which he originally 
called, “Around the 
Opium Lamp.” 


If you haven't con- 


These ''Boston 
Blackie” tales came from a Western state's 
prison. They were written by No. 6606. 
Immediately the editors became profoundly 
interested in learning how a man of his un- 
usual literary skill, his high intelligence, 
could have become a criminal, for he had 
said frankly that his conviction was just. 
He replied that he would write an article 
which would explain. And he did, one of 
the most impressive and sensational articles 
of straight fact Tug AMERICAN has pub- 
lished. It is in the June number, and this 
is the first paragraph: 


Bamby and Edna Ferber 
I^ JUNE Bamby makes her first attack 


upon a New York theatrical manager, 
and it is one of the most joyous things in 
the whole bubbling story. Later on there 
are related remarkable experiences with 
Grace George and her husband, William A. 
Brady, Winthrop Ames, Charles Frohman, 
and other celebrities in the theatrical world. 
In Edna Ferber's next story the son of 
Emma McChesney is called upon to decide 
whether he will make advertising a profes- 
sion or merely a device for getting money. 
And it makes a moving and dramatic tale. 
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Your healthy, husky boy or pretty, playful girl 


will enjoy Fairy Soap for the toilet and bath and 
what they enjoy you will also appreciate. 


5 FAIRY SOAP 5 


It is healthfully cleansing, of course—and it is sweet and 
pure and clean because it is made of fine vegetable oils. 


Each white, oval float- Wears to the thinnest 
ing cake of Fairy Soap > Or. i wafer — that’s econ- 


is good for twenty- : omy; delights its user 
five full baths. > —that’s satisfaction. 


ry) HENK FAIRBANK conan] | 
“a _MAKERS 2 
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This Is Your Path To That Garden 
of Flowers and Fresh Vegetables 


It’s no use planting a garden in your head. 
Put it in the ground where it will grow. 


THE secret of gardening success is knowing why your 
neighbor gets better results than you do. Ít is because 
he knows more about it, because he has studied the subject 
more than you. There isn't much luck in gardens—just 
. knowledge. If you want to “know” this is your oppor- 
tunity to get the most complete library of garden knowledge 
at a small cost and on easy terms. Every book in the 
Garden Library is authoritative, practical and complete. 


THE GARDEN LIBRARY 


It tells how to treat your soils, how to House Plants and How to Grow 
plant and care for flowers and vegetables, and 


Roses and How to Grow Them. By 
what varieties grow best under different con- qo'p, papens. By Ida D. 


The Flower Garden. 


ditions. In it the whole field of practical , Bennett. á 
gardening is covered, and what is more, it The Vegetable Garden} By-Idar D: 
shows you how to get gardening results. Orchard and Fruit Garden. By E. 
a l'owell. 
Written by specialists—every sentence, Ferns and How to Grow Them. By 
G. A. Woolson. 


idea, suggestion—experiment in it thorough- 
ly tried out before it was put on paper— 
not theory, but facts. 


12 volumes—450 pictures and diagrams. 
Everything clearly photographed and 
planned—nothing left to chance misunder- 
standing. Bound in strong buckram—of a 
garden green—stamped in darker green. cheer E to Gio 


v, Before the Planting Season Goes Send Your Approval Order 


e If you have a home in the country, if you have a spot large enough for a gar- 

*e den—if you are interested in the growing of flowers and vegetables — whether 

ON e, you own a window box, a suburban home or a vast country estate—if you 

A Maa, My Brow things or hope to, you need the Garden Library. We are so sure 

ae oe you will agree with us once you have seen it, that we will send it to you 
subject to ten days' examination. 


e A prompt acceptance of this offer will entitle you to The Garden Maga- 
Av NO e No $9. zine for the omg year. 
lf you are a subscriber we will extend your subscription or you may 
send the magazine to a friend. 


H e à 
d Qe. Simply send in the attached coupon: and the 
^. ob, teo e ^y * SEND NO books will come to you. If you decide to kee, 


Lawns and How to Make Them. 
By Leonard Barron. 


Daffodils — Narcissus and How to 
Grow Them. By A. M. Kirby. 


Water-Lilies and How toGrowThem. 
By H. S. Conard and Henri Hus. 


Vines and How to Grow Them. By 
William McCullum. 


Garden Planning. By W.S. Rogers. 


*. 4 P 
2€ € them, pay by small monthly installments, if 
- "n Aer eS ^e MONEY not return them at our expense; you will 
ee E AN e. Nd pM e, owe us nothing. Before you have paid for the books, you will 
uS C O VON Oo €,  beeating the tomatoes they taught you to grow — and setting 

"Qo. O “at y. o A. bte your table with the roses they helped nourish. Send coupon 

b^ s ey OON ON % today and start that garden of your dreams. 

+ -È s DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 


Garden City New York 


g, n NS M X * 
SS s. e fe 
NO vr ANS eh. to, 


OR discriminating investors 
who demand a just return on 
their money as well as unques- 
tioned security. 
A-R-E 6's are the Bonds of the 
American Real Estate Company and 
are based on the ownership of New 
York realty. They have been issued 
and offered to the investing public 
for 26 years, in which time they have 
returned nearly $12,000,000 in prin- 
cipal and interest. 
They are issued in these two conven- 
ient forms: 
6% Coupon Bonds 
Denominations of $100, $500, $1000 and 


upward, paying interest semi-annually 
by coupons and maturing in l0 years. 


6% Accumulative Bonds 


Denominations of $1000 and upward, 
rchasable by annual instalments of 
5 or more, earning 6% com; 

annually for 10, 15 or 20 years. 


Complete descriplice matter sent en request. 


American Peal Estate Cemyany 


| Feunded 1888 Capital and Sarplus $3,247,789.13 
L 527 Fifth Avenue Room 521 New York 


Put these books on your 
summer reading list— 
Remember them for gifts 


T. Tembarom 
The most delightful of all Frances Hodgson 
Burnett’s delightful successes. Everybody 
loves “T. Tembarom.” 

Price 81 40 net, postage extra. 


Home 
*A tense story written with exquisite fin- 
ish," says the Los Angeles Times. “One of 
the big, vital novels which only come at 
jong intervals,” the Brooklyn Eagle. 

Price 81.90 net, postage extra. 


Anthony the Absolute 
In which Samuel Merwin pictures vividly 
the adventures of a woman who was the 
victim of her temperament, a man who be- 
lieved his wife absolutely his chattel, and 
Anthony who believes in one standard for 
men and women. 

Price 81.85 net, postage extra. 


Barnabetta 
The new book by Helen R. Martin, author 
of “Tillie; A Mennonite Maid." Here is 
absolutely a new character in fiction—one 
of the very jolliest girls you ever read about. 
Price 81.30 net, postage extra. 


Dodo's Daughter 
By E. F. Benson, author of "Dodo." The 
story of a modern of the moderns and her 
many lovers— done with much cleverness 
and sparkle and unfailing humor. 

Price $1.35 net, postage extra. 

The Things Ile Wrote to Her 
By Richard Wightman. Such love letters 
as these, filled with understanding and 
poetry, very few men have written; but 
every woman in her secret heart has longed 
to receive. 

Price 60 cents net, postage extra. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 
Published by 


THE CENTURY CO. 
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FINAL DATE FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE NEW 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA BEFORE THE AD- 


VANCE IN PRICE WILL BE MAY 28TH 


The two old sayings which preach promptness, 


“Strike while the iron is hot" a 


* Make hay while the sun shines," take it for granted that every one knows how soon iron cools and 


how soon rain comes. 


But some people are surprised when the spirit of these adages is expressed 


in the suggestion that it would be judicious to purchase the new Encyclopaedia Britannica today. 


End of the Direct Sale to the Public 


ANY readers when they see this announcement for the first 
M time, will wonder why the sale, direct to the public, of the 

new Encyclopaedia Britannica is to be discontinued, why 
the instalment system is to be abandoned, and why the price is at 
the same time to be increased. These three queries are virtually the 
same, and may be condensed into one: "Why should it suddenly be 
made much more difficult for the average man to 
obtain the book?" 


The question is quite justified. The reader is not 
asking a grocer how he buys and sells sugar, but 
asking those who have assumed the grave responsi- 
bility of controlling an educational work of undeniable 
uscfulness to all English-speaking people, and who 
are virtually in the position of trustees or custodians, 
why they find it necessary to increase its price and 
impose new conditions of sale. 


In the first place, these custodians are in the un- 
usual position of having created the property they 
are administering. Only a little while ago, the words 
in the book were unwritten, the thoughts not formu- 
lated; the paper was flax in the field, the leather on 
the backs of flocks. 


MAKING THE BOOK 
A Great Responsibility 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica has been, for near- 
ly a century and a half, of great service in the dissemi- 
nation of useful knowledge, and by all intelligent 
Americans has been regarded with genuine pride. 
But it is not a perennial. Each edition must in the 
course of years be replaced by a better one. The 
advance of knowledge effected by a new generation, 
the new events, and the new view of old events must be adequatel 
represented. And the tax-payer does not assume the task of Mond. 
ing the money to make and distribute a new edition of this indis- 
pensable book. 


The task involves two risks—one moral and one financial: 


If an unscholarly or inaccurate edition were made, its under- 
takers would be justly execrated by the public. And if they do their 
work well and in accordance with the high standard of precedin 
editions, they are entitled to such recognition as the press, the genera 
public, and also the foremost educational authorities accorded to the 
editorial staff upon the appearance of the new 11th edition. 


SELLING THE BOOK 
An Enormous Investment 


The financial risk is very great—nowadays much greater than 
when the book was smaller; when the volumes were issued one by one 
and sold for cash, at the rate of one or two a year. The contents of 
the 11th edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica (40,000 articles. 
44,000,000 words) were prepared, at an expense of $1,500,000 as an 
undivided whole, so that all the volumes are of uniform date. While 
this radical departure from previous methods enabled the editors to 


THE FAMOUS INDIA 
PAPER EDITION 
Each volume (1000 
es) but 1 inch thick, 
und in Full Flexible 

Sheepskin 


Price to be $29 to $50 More. NoMoreMonthly Payments. 


make a much better Encyclopaedia Britannica than ever before, it was 
the most expensive method, but the public was bound to reap the 
benefit of it. In fact it is not too much to say that the whole world 
of scholarship in the first instance, and the reading public in general, 
are under a lasting obligation, in that a vast sum was paid out to 
make the Encyclopaedia Britannica a more practical work of reference 
than ever before and one more convenient to use— 
and it was then sent to any subscriber who paid only 
$5.00 with his order. 


This trifling initial payment is a mere fraction 
of the manufacturing cost—quite apart from the 
literary cost and the cost of selling—in respect of 
each set that goes out to subscribers. It would not 
be beside the mark to state that at one time more 
than $4,000,000 was locked up in the new Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica. To recover these various costs 
would be a matter of years, inasmuch as every set 
delivered to subscribers on the deferred payment 
system would automatically call for an ever-increas- 
ing capital outlay, and would entail enormous 
financial responsibilities. 


THE PLAN OF SALE 
In Two Periods 


Such being the conditions of the problem, it 
was solved by the adoption of a plan of sale 
which would assure a swift recognition and appreci- 
ation of the book while it was new. It was de- 
termined that there should be two distinct periods 
of distribution: 


First, a rapid sale on monthly payments and 
at a low price,—direct to the public. 


Second, a slow but steady sale through agents and booksellers, 
for cash payment, at a higher price. 


It was foreseen that the first sale would not yield a fair percent- 
age of profit. So far, it would not be, commercially speaking, “good 
business.” It would involve the heavy interest charges and the large 
organization which attend selling for instalments. To continue in- 
definitely that system would make the investment in paper, printing, 
and binding so great that the operation would become unwieldy. 
But the instalment sale would create a demand for the book 
which could not be satisfied at the time; and that demand would 
afterward be satisfied by a prolonged sale under ordinary book-selling 
conditions, at the higher price and at a substantial profit. 


That was the method originally arranged for the sale of the new 
edition. The first of the two periods of sale, now nearly at an end, 
has already justified the expectation that it would quickly establish 
the reputation of the 11th edition in all parts of the world. And, 
after this final subscription sale, anyone who wants the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica must buy it and pay for it as he buys and pays for any 
other book—but it will cost him from $29.00 to $50.00 more, accord- 
ing to the binding. 


On the next page of this notice stands the order form. A name inscribed in the space provided for it 
there is a name added to those who are, at the present moment, striking while the iron is hot and making hay 
while the sun shines. 


| NEW YORK, 120 West 32d Street CHICAGO, People's Gas Bldg. PHILADELPHIA, 945 Drexel Bldg. l 


(Sixth Floor) 


d TORONTO, Kent Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO, Monadnock Bldg. 
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The Price of the new Encyclopaedia Britannica After May 2 Sih 


29 to $50 more than at present— 
will not be an extravagant price for the book, but it would be an extravagance 
| for you to pay it needlessly, by neglecting this opportunity to pay less. ORDER ] 
j NOW —AND AVOID DELAY IN DELIVERY consequent upon the heavy demand 
due to the impending change in the method of sale and the increase in price. 


A CLEARING HOUSE OF MODERN THOUGHT, KNOWLEDGE AND ACHIEVEMENT 


quick accessibility as to contents of an ordinary dictionary, 

and (in the convenient India paper, flexible leather-bound 
format) the unprecedented quality in a work of reference of being as 
easily handled as a magazine. 

Its necessity as a resource is measured by the helplessness of even 
the most learned man alive in the face of the vast complex of tnings 
knowable, and its value in use by the thoroughness with which every- 
thing that can possibly interest a civilized people has been traversed 
and indexed by the experts who wrote it. 

If every other book in the world were destroyed, it is not too 
much to say that, so far as essentials are concerned, it would be 
possible to reconstruct the human story from its pages, in which 
1,500 representative experts give an exhaustive account of all human 
achievement. 

Vast as is the sum of human knowledge, it is finite, and it has been 
found possible to exhaust its essential contents within the compass of 
28,150 quarto pages of 1,500 words each, and at the same time to 
preserve an encyclopaedic arrangement by which, with the further 
aid of an index volume containing 500,000 references, any isolated 
item of information is instantly accessible. 


Te work has all the comprehensiveness of an ideal library. the 


Form of Subscription for the LAST SALE on the 
Instalment System and Before the Price is Increased 


THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA CoO., 
120 West 32nd Street, New York. 

Please send me the new Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th edition, 29 volumes, 

published by The Cambridge University Press, of England. I enclose 8$... — 
> first payment z 

being Bounce ín m and I agree to send me second and za eubscquent pay- 
ments on the corresponding day of each following month until payment is co:n- 
plete, in accordance with the style of binding and the terms of payment indicated 
by the X I have placed in one of the squares below, showing my selection. It is 
agreed that ] shall keep the books, but the title does not pass to me until the 
total amount has been paid. Terms, F. O. B. New York. 


Please indicate style of binding desired by marking a cross X in one of the 


squares shown below. 
INDIA PAPER After this Sale these 
the Leather bindings. Prices will be 
a CLOTH (ordinary covers). 
m . 
“ 2 7 1. €., 


Strongly recommended, especially in 
onthly payments of $29.00 more, 
vA 
“ j $166.75 cash. 


monthly payments of $36.50 more, 
p adn EC RA ae i. 
49 “ 5 i $203.25 cash. 
Cash Price . . Se Nee 


FULL LIMP SUEDE 
(Prayer-Book Style). 
monthly payments o 275 


: $45.00 more, 
. r i. e., 
x f $255.25 cash. 


“ 
. 


Š 
“ 
4 “ 3 
Cash Price . o o o 
FULL MOROCCO (flexible). 


d monthly payments of $50.00 more, 
56; 


$267.50 cash. 


“ “« 
“ LJ 


4 
Cash Price . . « « 


Name 


Address 


Occupation 
If in business } P A 
add business address. 
If you wish to have a bookcase for the India paper impression, please mark a 
cross X in one of the squares shown below. 
(1) Single tier, solid mahogany: $14.50 cash (or 3 monthly payments of 
$5.00 after payments for the book are completed). 
(2) Two tier, solid mahogany: $8.75 cash (or 2 monthly payments of $5.00 
each). 


See preceding page) 


Full Limp Velvet : 
Suede ANC Favorite Binding 


M BRITANNICA msme 


The extreme flexibility of the suede-bound volumes is ensured by the use 
of a full limp, velvet-finished leather, corners rounded in Prayer-Book style. 


THE MOST USEFUL BOOK—and the Cheapest 


Beyond all question, the new Encyclopaedia Britannica is the 
most useful book in the world, and at the same time, considering its 
enormous variety of contents, the cheapest. The purchaser pays 
at the rate of $4.75 for a volume containing 1,500,000 words and 
250 instructive illustrations. It will still be— after this sale—a 
cheap book at $5.75 a volume. But by that time the facility of 
making small monthly payments of $5.00 (only 17 cents a day) 
will be discontinued, and you will have to pay at the rate of $5.75 
a volume, and pay the whole price in cash. 


Those who wish to comple'e their payments in 4, 8 or 12 months may 
do so al very little more than cash prices. 


THE BINDINGS A choice of four styles. Of these the 
———— dark red full morocco forms the handsomest 
addition to any library, worthy a collection of the most expensively- 
bound books. "The leather is genuine African goat skin, full thick- 
ness of the hide; the greenish black sheepskin by its flexibility, 
the ease with which it is handled, and its comely appearance, has 
proved the most popular with the general public. The leather is 
of full thickness and shows the natural grain of the polished skin; 
the cloth binding, with stiff boards, is naturally the cheapest, but 
for a work likely to be used constantly for years, its durability can- 
not be guaranteed. 

There is also a beautiful binding, (India Paper) in full limp 
velvet suede, Prayer-Book style, round corners, gilt edges. The 
leather is of full thickness, and the color mole grey. The velvety 
surface offered by the natural nap of the leather is gratifying alike 
to the eye and the touch; having extreme flexibility, the backs may 
be folded against each other, and the volume may be doubled up 
and slipped into a coat pocket. (See photo above). 


INDIA PAPER AND ORDINARY PAPER Te extra- 
RU a 
compactness, flexibility, and lightness of the India paper edition in 
its various bindings (occupying a cubic space of but 2 feet), immedi- 
ately appealed to the general public. Of the 60,000 sets already 
bought, 9114575 have been on India paper and only 84% (these 
being chiefly for public institutions) on ordinary paper, the same as 
that used for the old 9th Edition. 


AN ORDER FORM is printed opposite. It should be cut 
off and mailed af ome. The reader, 
unless he wishes to deny himself and, it may be, his children, 
the possession of the most wonderful book in the world, has 
before him a simple alternative: 


He can purchase the new Encyclopaedia Britannica NOW 
for $4.75 a volume, and while the option of making monthly pay- 
ments is still open to him. 

OR 


he can obtain the work LATER, from an agent or bookseller for 
$166.75 cash, and proportionately higher prices in the leather 
bindings. 

Should you for any reason contemplate purchasing the ordinary, 
or thick, paper impression, please write for a special order form. 


The present cash prices are Cloth $130.50 (to be increased $29.00), 
or 29 monthly payments of $5.00. Also bound in Half-Morocco. 
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THE AUTO GAME IN 
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AIT a minute, Jim. I want to look at this 

automobile. . . . Yes, I know it is the sixth 

machine I've walked around in seven blocks, 

but what's time to a New Yorker on Satur- 
day afternoon? This nifty little mile-eater has an 
electric gear shift, and I want to ask the chauffeur how 
he likes it. Promised Pelty Amthorne I would. 

. . Says it hangs a little if his voltage is low. That's 
what I’d be afraid of— Gee! there’s a new Jacksnipe 
with a center searchlight. Never would do for rutty 
roads. How do you like the wire wheels, Jim? Bad 
for side strains I should think. Look at those foxy inset 
lamps. Listen to that engine pur—two cycle I'll bet. 
Say, Fifth Avenue is certainly one great street. I could 
walk up and down here for a month. There’s a new 
Battleax—wonder if those two speed differentials are 
going to work out. 

All right, Jim, I'll reluctantly shut up and focus my 
attention on the salmon-colored cloaks and green stock- 
ings for a while. I forgot that you don't take any deep, 
abiding interest in automobiles. All they mean to you 
is something to ride in, but to me they're as interesting 
as a new magazine. I’ve spent about four days in the 
sales-rooms since I’ve been here and when I get home 
I'll be the center of breathless attention until I've passed 
around all the information I've dug up. I could go 
back without any information about the new shows, 
or the city campaign, but if I were to come back with- 
out a bale of automobile gossip I'd be fired for gross 
incompetency from the League of Amateur Advisers at 
Gayley's garage. 


——— r HÓA NL le T 


' HOMEBURG freee eee 


Nn erri 


You thought I said I didn't own a machine? I did 
say it and I can prove it. But do you suppose that 
makes any difference in Homeburg? Here the other 
fellow’s car is his own business. But in Homeburg an 
automobile is everyone's business. It's like the weekly 
newspaper, or the new minister, or the latest wedding— 
it’s common property. Since gasoline has been domes- 
ticated we're all enthusiasts, whether we are customers 
or not. The man who can't talk automobile is as lonely 
as the chap who can't play golf at a country club. 
About all there is left for him to do is to hunt up Post- 
master Flint and talk politics. Flint has to talk all 
our politics; it's what he's paid for, but it's mighty hard 
on him because he just bought a new machine last 
spring himself. 

No, you guessed wrong, Jim. Automobiles aren't 
a curiosity in Homeburg. How many are there in New 
York? Say eighty thousand. One for every sixty 
people. Homeburg has twenty-five hundred people and 
one hundred machines, counting Sim Askinson's old 
one-lunger and Red Nolan's refined corn sheller, which 
he built out of the bone-yard back of Gayley's garage. 
That’s one for every twenty-five people. Figure that 
out. It only gives each auto five members of the family 
and twenty citizens to haul around. We're about up 
to the limit. Of course another one hundred people 
could buy machines I suppose, but that would only 
allow twelve and a half passengers, admirers, guests, and 
advisers for each car. That isn't anywhere near enough. 
Why, it wouldn't be worth while owning a machine! 
As it is, we are all busy. I've ridden in twenty new 
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machines this year and passed my opin- 
ion on them. It has taken a good deal 
of my spare time. I’ve thought some- 
times of buying one myself, but I don't 
believe it would be right. If I had a car 
myself I would have to neglect all the 
others. It wouldn't do. Besides I like 
to be peculiar. 


D EVERYONE in Homeburg a million- 
aire? Goodness, no! Our brag is that 
we have less people per automobile than 
any other town, but then that's the 
ordinary brag with an Illinois small town. 
We're not, much ahead of the others. 
Automobiles don't stand for riches out 
our way. Blamed if I know what they do 
represent. Mechanical ingenuity, I guess. 
~ Country town people pick up automobiles 
as easily as poor people do twins. And 
they seem to support them about as 
inexpensively. If you were to take a 
trip around Homeburg at seven A. M. 


on a Sunday morning you would. find 


about eighty-seven automobile | owners 
out in the back yard over, under, or 
wrapped-around their machines. 

In the city you can only tell a car 
owner these days by his silk socks; but 
in the country town the grimy hand is 
still the badge of the order. e auto- 
mobile owner does his own work, like nis 
wife, and on Sunday morning, instead of 


There is a crash and a scream as the occupants of $6 
the tonneau soar gracefully into the buggy top 


» 


hustling for the golf links he inserts 


himself into his overalls and spends a- 


couple of hours trying to persuade the 
carburetor to use more air and less 
gasoline. The interest our automobile 
owners take in the internals of their cars 
is intense. That is the only thing which 
mars the pleasure of the professional 
uest, such as myself. More than once 
fve sat in the sun twenty miles from 
home while some host of mine has taken 
his engine down clear to the bed plate, 
just because he had the time to do it and 
wanted to see how. the bearings were 
standing up. 

I've lived in Homeburg all my life, but 
I haven't yet solved the mystery of how 
some of our citizens own machines. It's 
a bigger mystery than yours, because 
our ee ahs owners pay their bills 
and the mortgage records don’t tell us 
anything. There’s Wilcox, the telegraph 
operator. He makes seventy-five dollars 
a month. He works nights to earn it 
and he spends his days driving around 
the country in his runabout. He's thirty 
years old and- I think he invested in an 
auto instead of a wife. 

You can get a good meal in our local 
restaurant for twenty-five cents, and 
when some painstaking plutocrat comes 
in and tries to spend a dollar there he 
has to be removed by kindly hands in a 


state of fatal distention before the job is 
finished. A thousand dollars would buy 
stock, fixtures, and good will. But a 
thousand wouldn’t buy the restaurant 
owner’s automobile. He began with two 
hundred and fifty dollars’ worth of 
rubbish and a monkey wrench four years 
ago, and has pottered and ünkered and 
traded and progressed until he now owns 
a last years model, staggering under 
labor-saving devices. 

Our oculist, who does business in a 
tiny corner in a shoe store and never 
overcharged anyone in his life, is our 
ioneer automobile owner. . He bought a 
omemade machine and a mule at the 
same time, and by judiciously combining 
the two he got a good deal of mileage out 
of both. He would work all mornin 
getting the automobile down-town and 
all afternoon getting the mule to haul it 
back. He has had three machines since 
then and the one he owns now is only 


third-hand. 


R years Mrs. Peterson washed clothes 
forthetown from morning till night, two 


, washings a day and all garments returned 


intact. Her boys used to call at our 
house for the wash with a wheelbarrow. 
They come in an automobile now. She 
bought it. It was a hopeless invalid at 
the time but they nursed it back to 
health, and I hear that next spring they 
are going to trade it in for a new machine. 
. . . Why do I say machine? Because 
that's what an automobile is out our way. 
It's a machine, and we treat it as such. 
Most of our people couldn't take a lobster 
to pieces to save their lives, but you 
ought to see them go through the shell of 
an auto. Too many Americans buy port- 
able parlors with sixty-seven coats of 
varnish, and are then shocked and grieved 
to discover when too late that said 
parlors have gizzards just like any other 
automobile and that they should have 
been looked after. 

I said there were one hundred automo- 
biles in Homeburg. I was mistaken. 
There are ninety-nine automobiles and 
one car. The Payleys own the car. They 
bought it in New York, paid six thousand 
dollars for it, with a chauffeur thrown in 
to drive them home, and they have been 
under his thumb ever since. -He was the 
only chauffeur who had ever been brought 
alive in captivity to Homeburg, and the 
whole town inspected him with the ut- 
most care. He was the best stationary 
chauffeur I ever saw. He seemed to 
regard that car as a monument and was 
shocked at the idea of moving it around 
from place to place. 

It was too high-priced a car to be 
touched by Sam Gayley, our local auto 
doc., and somehow the chauffeur never 
seemed to be able to keep it in running 
order long enough to get up to the Payley 
residence and take the family out. He 
ran around the country a good deal, 
however, tuning it up and trying it out, 
and as he was a sociable cuss some of us 
always went with him. In fact, about 
everyone rode in the Payley car that 
summer except the Payleys. Wert Payley 
used to stop me and ask if I could fix it 
up to take him along sometime when I 
went riding with his chauffeur, but I 
never would risk it. Besides, it would be 
imposing on the boy's generosity to lug 
a friend along when you went riding. 


The Auto Game in Homeburg, by George Fitch 
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'The most of our machines vary from 
the one thousand five hundred dollar 
touring car to the five hundred dollar 
little fellows; and since they have come 
life in Homeburg is twice as interesting. 
"They are our dissipation, our excitement, 
our amusement, and the focus of our 
town pride. The Checker Club disbanded 
last winter because the members got to 
quarreling over self-starters, and I under- 
stand that in the Women's Missionary 
Societies and the afternoon clubs the 
comparative riding qualities of the various 
tonneaus about the city have about 
driven out teething and styles as a subject 
of debate. For a while during the Wilson 
campaign it looked as if politics was 
going to get a foothold in the town, but 
some enthusiast organized a flying squad- 
ron of automolgles to propagate the 
Democratic gospel, and then it was all 
off. Everybody rushed into the squadron 
and the trips around the district became 
reliability runs, with a lone orator ad- 
dressing the freeborn citizens upon the 
tariff at each stop, and said freeborn 
citizens discussing magnetos, springs, and 
tires with great earnestness and vehe- 
mence during the speech. 


USINESS always suspends for half, 


a day whenever a new automobile 
comes to town. There may be a dozen 
of the same make already, but that 
doesn't make any difference. We are 
experts, trained to notice the finer shades 
of perfection, and until we have seen 
each new machine put up the clay hill four 
miles south of town and have ridden 
in it over the Q. B. & C. crossing and 
the other places which show up bad 
springs, we can't fix our minds on our 
work. 

Time was when a new baby could come 
into Homeburg and hold the attention of 
the town for a week. Now a baby is 
lucky if its birth notice isn’t crowded 
out of the "Democrat" to make room 
for the list of new machines. 


As for those of us who haven't auto- 


mobiles, life is pleasant and without 
responsibilities. e ride in every new 
automobi'e, and, what is more, we go 
over it as carefully as a farmer does a 
new horse. We open its hood and pry 
into its internal economy. We crank it 
to test its compression—half the Home- 
burg men who have achieved broken 
wrists by the crank route haven't autos 
at all. We denounce the owner's judg- 
ment on oils and take his machine 
violently away from him in order to 
prove that it will pull better up-hill with 
the spark retarded. At night during the 
summer we hurry through supper and 
then go out on the front porch to wait 
for a chance to act as ballast. 

No automobile owner in the dirt roads 
belt will go out without a full tonneau if 
he can help it—makes riding easier— 
and this means permanent employment 
during the’ evenings for about three 
hundred friends all summer long. In 
fact the demand for ballast is often 
greater than the supply. As a result we 
have become hideously spoiled. I have 
passed up as many as six automobiles in 
an evening on various captious pretexts, 
waiting all the time for 5im Bone's car, 
whose tonneau is long and exactly fits my 
legs. Once or twice Sim has failed to 
come around after I have waved the rest 


of the procession by, and we have had to 
stay at home. I have spoken to him 
severely about this, and he is more care- 
ful now. 


BECAUSE ‘of our great interest in 
automobiles, vicarious or otherwise, 
there is no class-hatred in Homeburg. 
If a man were to stop by the roadside 
and begin to denounce the automobile 
as an oppressor of the pedestrian he 
would in all probability be kidnaped b 
some acquaintance before he was half 
through and carried forty miles away for 
company's sake. About the only Home- 
burg resident who doesn't ride is old 
Auntie Morley, who broke her leg in a 
bobsled sixty years ago and has had a 
holy horror of speed ever since. 

In fact the only classes we have are 
the privileged class who merely ride in 
automobiles and the oppressed class who 
ride and have to pay for them, too. 
Lately the latter class has begun to feel 
itself abused and has been grumbling a 
little, but we overlook it. No appeal to 
prejudice and jealousy can move us. Of 
course, I don’t think that an automobile 
owner should be expected to leave his 
wife at home in order to accommodate 
his neighbors, and there may be some 
just complaint when an owner is called 
up late at night and asked to haul friends 
home from a party to which he hasn’t 
been invited. But on the whole the 
automobile owners are very well treated. 
Suppose we spectators should band to- 
gether and refuse to ride in the things or 
talk about them! The market would be 
glutted with second-hand cars in a month. 

We have no trouble with the speed 
limit in Homeburg either. This may be 
due partly to our good sense, but it is 
mostly due to our peculiar crossings. 
Homeburg is paved with rich black dirt, 
and in order to keep the populace out of 
the bosom of the soil in the mudd 
seasons the brick crossings are built hig 
and solid, forming a series of impregnable 
“thank-ye-marms” all over the town. 
One of our great diversions during the 
tourist season is to watch the reckless 
strangers from some other state dash 
madly into town at.forty miles: an hour 
and hit the crossing at the head of Main 
Street. There is a crash and a scream as 
the occupants of the tonneau soar grace- 
fully into the buggy top. There is 
another crash and more screams at the 
other' side of the street, and before the 
driver has diagnosed his woe he has hit 
the Exchange Street crossing, which 
sticks out like the Reef of Norman's 
Woe. When he has landed on the other 
side of this crossing he slows down and 
goes meekly out of town at ten miles an 
hour, while we saunter forth and pick up 
small objects of value such as wrenches, 
luncheon baskets, hairpins, hats, and 
passengers. 

Last summer we picked up an oldish 
man who had been thrown out of an 
unusually jambangsome touring car. He 
had been traveling in the tonneau alone, 
and even before he met our town he 
had not been enjoying himself. 
driver and his accomplice had not noticed 
their loss, and when we had brushed off 
and restored the old gentleman he said 
“Thank God!" and went firmly over to 
the depot, where he took the next train 
for home, leaving no word behind in case 


The 


his friends should return—which they 
did, that afternoon, and searched mourn- 
fully at a snail's pace for over twenty 
miles on both sides of our town. 

Since the automobile has begun to 
rage in our midst the garage is the 
center of our city life. The machine 
owners stop each day for lubricating oil 
and news and conversation; the non- 
owners stroll over to inspect the visiting 
cars and give advice when necessary; and 
the loafers have abandoned the imple- 
ment store, Hawkes's restaurant, and the 
back of McMuggin's drug store in favor 
of the garage, because they find about 
seven times as much there to talk about. 
The city garage can't compare with ours 
for adventure and news. I have spent a 
few hours in your most prominent car- 
nurseries and I haven't heard anything 
but profanity on the part of the owners 
and Broadway talk among the chaffeurs. 

In the country it's different. Take a 

. busy day at Gayley’s, for instance. It 
usually opens about three A. M., when 
Gayley crawls out of bed in response to 
a cataract of woe over the telephone and 
»goes out nine miles hither or yon to haul 
in some foundered brother. Gayley has 
a soft heart and is always going out over 
the country at night to reason with some 
erring engine; but since last April first, 
when he traveled six miles at two A. M. in 
response to a call and found a toy auto- 
mobile lying bottom-side up in the road, 
he has become suspicious and embittered, 
and has raised his prices: 

At six A. M. Worley Gates, who farms 
eight miles south, comes in to catch an 
early train and delivers the first bulletin. 
The roads to the south are drying fast 
but he went down the clay hill side- 
ways and had to go through the bottoms 
on low. At seven, Wimble Horn and 
Colonel Ackley and Sim Bone drop in 
while waiting for breakfast. Bone thinks 
he'll drive to Millford, but doesn't think 
he can get in an hour's business and get 
back by noon. 


Tails starts the first debate of the day, 

Colonel Ackley contending that he 
has done the distance easily in an hour- 
ten, and Sim being frankly incredulous. 
Experts decide that it can be done with 
good roads. Colonel says he can do it in 
mud and can take the hills on high; says 
he never goes into low for anything. Bill 
Elwin, one of our gasless experts, reminds 
him of the time he couldn’t get up 
Foster’s Hill on second and was passed 
by three automobiles and fourteen road 
roaches. This is a distinct breach of 
etiquette on Bill’s part, for he was riding 
with Colonel at the time and should have 
upheld him. The discussion is just 
getting good when Ackley’s wife calls him 
home to breakfast over the ’phone, and 
the first tourist of the day comes in. 

He has come from the west and has 
had heavy weather. He asks about the 
roads east. Gibb Ogle, our leading 
pessimist, hastens to inform him that 
very likely the roads are impassable, 
because the Highway Commissioners 
have been improving them. Out our way 
road improvement consists of tearing the 
roads out with a scraper and heapin 
them up in the middle. It takes a roa 
almost a year to recover from a good, 
thorough case of improvement. 

The stranger goes on dejectedly, and 
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“You ought to get some iron parts for your car. 


about nine a. M. young Andy Link 
roars in with his father's car, ih he 
has taken away from the old man and 
converted into a racer by the simple 
process of taking off the muffer and 
increasing the noise to one hundred miles 
per hour. Andy declares that there has 
been no rain to the northwest and that 
he has done sixty miles already this 
morning but can't get his carburetor to 
working properly, as usual. By this time 
several owners and a dozen critics have 
assembled, and the morning debate on 
:asoline versus motor spirit takes place. 
t ends a tie and both sides badly winded, 
when Pelty Amthorne drives in, very 

mad. He has been over to Paynesville 
and back. This is only twenty miles, but 
owing to the juicy and elusive condition 
of the roads his rear wheels had traveled 
upward of two thousand miles in nego- 
tiating the distance and he has worn out 
two rear casings. 

Right here [ wish to state that Home- 
burg roads are not always muddy. We 
average about three months of beauti- 
ful, smooth, resilient and joltless roads 
each year. ‘The remaining nine months, 
however, I mention with pain. Illinois 
boosters say our beautiful rich black soil 
averages ten feet in depth, but I think 
this understates the case—at least our 
beautiful black dirt roads seem to be 
deeper than that in the spring. What we 
need in the spring in Illinois are locks 
and harbor lights, and the man who 
invents an automobile light enough to 
float on its stomach and paddle its way 


.weren't on the road. 


The American Magazine 


swiftly to and fro on the heaving bosom 
of our April roads will be a public 
benefactor. 

Pelty is justly indignant, because he 
had hoped to get another thousand miles 
of actual travel out of his tires. We 
sympathize with him, but in the middle 
of his grief Chet Frazier drives up. When 
he sees his ancient enemy he climbs out 
of his càr, comes hastily over to where 
Pelty is erupting, and. starts trading 
autos with him. 


D!P you ever hear a couple of seasoned 
horse traders discussing each other's 
wares? Hearse traders are considerate 
and tender of each other's feelings com- 
pared with two rural automobile owners 
who are talking swap with any enthu- 
siasm. 

“Hello, Pelty,” says Chat 
busted again?" 

Everybody laughs and Chet walks all 
around the machine. “Why, it ain't a 
separator at all," he finally says. “What 
is it, Pelty?" 

"[f you'd ever owned an automobile 
you'd know," grunts Amthorne, hauling 
off a tire. "What's become of that tin- 
ware exhibit you used to block up traffic 
with?” 

Chet gets the laugh this time. 

“That tinware exhibit stepped over 
from Jenniesburg in thirty minutes flat 
this morning," says Chet. ‘Lucky you 
I'd have thrown 
mud on your wind shield.” 

"Say!" Pelty shouts. “Your machine 


“Separator 


Rr eA lf. ie 


Cheese has gone out of style" 


couldn't fall ten miles in thirty minutes. 
Why don't you get.a real automobile? 
What will you give me to boot for mine?" 

They are off, and business in the 
vicinity suspends. 

“PTI trade with you, Pelty," says Chet 
calmly—quite calmly. “Let me look it 
over. 

He walks carefully around the auto, 
opens the hood and looks in. *“ Funny 
engine, isn't it? I saw one like that at 
the World's Fair." 

Pelty has the hood of Chet's machine 
open too and is right there with the retort 
courteous. "'Is this an engine or a steam 
heater?" he asks. ‘‘What pressure does 
she carry?" 

“She never heats at all except when I 
run a long time on low," Chet says 
eagerly. 

"Oh, yes," says Pelty, “I never have 
to go into low much—" 

“Gosh!” Chet explodes. “When you 
go up Sanders Hill they have to close 
two ditis schools for the noise.” 

"Only time you ever heard me I was 
hauling you up with your broken jack- 
shaft," snorts Pelty. ''You ought to get 
some iron parts for your car. Cheese 
has gone out of style." 

“You still use it for tires I see,” 
Chet. 

" Never mind,” says Pelty wrathfully. 

“I get mileage out of my machine; I 
don’t drive around town and then spend 
two days shoveling out carbon.” 

“Peculiar radiator you've got,” says 
Chet, changing the subject. “Oh, I see; 


says 
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it’s a road sprinkler. What do you get 
from the city for laying the dust?” 

“T can stop that leak in two minutes 
with a handful of corn meal,” says Pelty, 
busily surveying Chet's machine. "Do 
you still strip a gear on this thing every 
time you try to back?" 

"Why do you carry a horn?" asks 
Chet. "You're wasteful; I heard your 
valv es chattering when I was three blocks 


awa 
Tas t hear yours chatter much last 
Tuesday on Main Street,” snorts Pelty. 
“You cranked that thing long enough to 
grind it home by hand.” 

“Ya-a! Talk, wall you?” yells Chet 
earnestly. “ Any man who begins carry- 
ing hot water out to his machine in a 
teakettle in September knows a lot about 
starting cars." 

“Well, get down to business," says 
Pelty. " You want to trade, you say. I 
don’t want that mess. It's an old back- 
number with tin springs, glass gears and 
about as much compression as a bandbox. 
Give me five hundred dollars and throw 
your automobile in. I need something 
to tie my cow to. She'd haul away 
anything that was movable.” 

“Give you five hundred dollars for 
that parody on a popcorn wagon: 
snorts Chet. “Why, man, the poor old 
thing has to go into low to pull its shadow! 


You're delirious, Pelty. Ull tell you what 
I'll do. You give me a thousand dollars 
for my car and I'll agree to haul that old 
calliope up to my barn, out of your way, 
and make a hen roost out of It, Come 
on now. It’s your only chance.” - 

Shortly after this they are parted by 
anxious friends and the show is over. 
I've known Homeburg men to give up a 
trip to Chicago because Chet and Pelty 
began to trade their autos just before 
train time. 


N NEW YORK an auto means com- 

fort and pleasure and advertisement, 
like a fur-lined overcoat with a Persian 
lamb collar. But in Homeburg it means 
a lot more. It keeps us busy and happy 
and full of conversation and debate. It 
pulls our old, retired farmers out of their 
shells and makes them vell for improve- 
ments. It unbuckles our tight-wads and 
gives our mechanical young loafers 
something to do. It helps town pride 
and it keeps our money circulating so 
fast that everyone has a "chance to grasp 
a chunk as it goes by. 

It has made us so independent of 
railroads that we feel now when buying 
a ticket to Chicago as if we were helping 
the poor old line out. Our creamery has 
been collecting milk and shipping butter 
in an old roadster with a wagon bed 


thorax for a year. “Two of our rural route 
mail carriers use small machines, except 
in wet weather, and good-roads societies 
in our vicinity are the latest fad. We 
raised one thousand five hundred dollars 
last spring to bring the Cannon Ball 
Trail from Chicago to Kansas City 
through our town and our hotel-keeper 
contributed one hundred dollars of it. 
He says we'll be on the gas-line tourist 
route to the coast after the trail has been 
marked and drained and graded up well. 

But mostly the automobile means 
freedom to us. We're no longer citizens 
of Homeburg but of the congressional 
district. We're neighbors to towns we 
hadn't heard of ten years ago, and the 
horizon nowadays for most of us is located 
at the end of a ten-gallon tank of gasoline. 
Why, in the old days you had to go hfty 
miles east and double back to get into 
the north part of our county, and more 
of us had crossed the ocean than had been 
to Pallsbury in the north tier of town- 
ships. Now our commercial clubs meet 
together alternate months and about 
seventeen babies in our town have proud 
grandparents up there. 

That’s part of what the automobile 
means to us, Jim. Can you blame me 
for being so interested in a new one? 
Maybe it will have some contrivance for 
scaring cows out of a narrow road. 


Abe Martin on Spring Fever 


HILE spring fever is pop’larly 

regarded as personal, Douo 

Mopps informs us that it is 

purely an' simply th’ result o' 
th' first warm rays o' th' sun beatin’ 
down on a well-nourished body full o' 
thick winter blood, thereby  producin' 
bodily lassitude, or a disposition or desire, 
longin' or inclination, t' put off till next 
fall that which should be done t'day. In 
case th’ thickness o' th’ blood amounts t* 
coadulation such desire or inclination. or 
disposition is irrestible an’ little work 
may be expected o' th’ patient until th’ 
thinnin’ out process has run its course. 
In th’ sparsely settled districts where th’ 
strenuous life is little known, an’ where 
ther’ hain't no soot an’ skyscrapers t 
shut out th’ sun's wiltin' rays an’ no 
saloon fans t' cool th' feverish brow, it is 
a time-honored custom fer th’ stricken t’ 
accede or give up t' any demands that 
spring fever make upon his time. 

When th' sun reaches th' proper tem- 
perature, an' spring fever gits in good 
workin’ order an’ buckles down t’ busi- 
ness, its blithin’ effect is nowhere so 
noticeable as in th’ one column, or Main 
Street, town. Ther’ its fondest hopes are 
realized. 


WIN’ t th’ severe an’ unrelentin’ 

economic conditions an’ th’ scarcity 
o' thick blood in th’ congested city spring 
fever has rough sailin’, fer it rarely ever 
gits a good foothold before th’ reg'lar 
vacation period arrives, when it must 
take a back seat fer th’ legitimate season 
fer authorized loafin’. Bur in th’ oiled 
street towns where even th’ death o! a 
plain cow often shocks oh’ community, 


spring fever is dignified an’ respected an’ 
looked up to, an’ often looked forward to. 
No matter how thrifty an’ energetic a 
villager may be he seems t' have th’ same 
reverence fer spring fever as he has fer 
Decoration. Day. Even if he has jest 
emerged from a hard, disastrous winter o' 
enforced idleness, an’ is sorely in need 
o° any return his labor might bring, he 
manages t' fall a willin' victim t spring 
fever. He don't ignore its dictates an 
forge ahead, fer he regards it as’ bein’ 
entitled € jest as much respect as rheuma- 
tism or ague, an` he knocks off accordin'ly. 
He don't ask t' git off. He just don't 
come on. 

Ww hen a feller gits spring fever he don' t 
rush t' a doctor. He knows what t' do. 
He knows he needs rest an’ quiet. He 
don't pay somebuddy t’ tell him t’ cut 
out coffee an’ terbacker, an’ he don't take 
t his bed. He takes t' a settee or a bread 
box. Spring fever don't require no dietin’ 
an’ ther’ hain't no habits t' eliminate but 
workin’. If ther's urgent plowin’ t' be 
done th' patient has th' cool hours before 
th’ sun rounds th’ K. of P. hall an’ after 
it sinks majestic'ly behind th' tile mill. 

In a little town where you don't have 
t pay sixty dollars fer a cotton an’ wood 
fiber business suit an’ fifty dollars per 
month fer one half o' a double house, 
with your choice © any three- -cent wall- 
paper, a feller kin afford t' take advantage 
o` spring fever. 


FTER th’ sun throws his golden glory 
o'er th’ eastern hills an? then swoops 
down on a felt boot town an^ focuses his 
full strength on Main Street, all evidences 
o' hfe an' activity disappear as by magic. 


You might see a solitary hen wallowin' in 
th’ dust an’ callin’ t her young, or a 
mottled dog lappin’ roa th iron- bound 
tub under ch’ liberal spout o' th’ fat 
wooden town pump, but I doubt it. Th’ 
merchant has thrown a newspaper o'er a 
few pale Floridy cucumbers an’ set th’ 
tmater plants in th’ shade, an’ fallen 
asleep on a bench under th’ Central 
House willows. Th’ venerable landmark 
wearin’ th’ first plug hat has resigned his 
seat on th’ pust-office steps an’, like th’ 
Arab, has quietly folded his “Weekly 
Argus" an’ stolen across th’ velvety 
commons t' th’ cottage o' his married 
daughter. Th’ proprietor o' th’ "Elite 
Shavin' Parlor,” with his banged an’ 
perfumed locks, reclines in his moth-eaten 
chair an' lazily strums a guitar till he kin 
no longer resist th’ beckonin’ hand 
Morpheus, an’ he succumbs t' th’ inevit- 
able. 

Th’ very last bustle o' activity till five 
P. M., when th’ fever goes down, comes 
with what is regarded as th’ real hap- 
penin’ o' th’ day, th’ leadin' event. Th’ 
tall dashin’ blonde o' "Th' Paris Har 
Shop" makes her personally. conducted 
mornin’ tour t' th’ pust-office an’ entrusts 
her daily lavender-colored love missive t’ 
th’ tender mercies oœ th’ P. M., an’ 
swishes back t' her establishment, after 
which ch’ little clump o' tawny, blue- 
jumpered loafers in front o' th’ Valley 
Bank move languidly int’ th’ cool pre- 
cincts o° th’ pool bazar an’ drop heavily 
int’ th’ whittled chairs, almost exhausted 
bur feelin’ well repaid fer ther’ vigilance. 
Th’ fever is up an’ th! village is asleep, an’ 
th’ quiet country churchyard hain't. got 
nothin’ on Main Street. —KIN HUBBARD 
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The Time of Romance 


Y WIFE and I celebrated our 
silver wedding anniversary last 
autumn. Our two sons came 
back to the old home we had 
bought on small payments during our 
earlier married life, bringing with them 
their wives. Our daughter, who, follow- 
ing her mother’s example, married young, 
returned home with her baby, our young- 
est grandchild. It was a happy reunion, 
and we gave thanks that every mem- 
ber of the family had been spared to 
enjoy health erg moderate prosperity. 
In the evening a score or more of our 
friends came in to congratulate us, bearing 
little remembrances and speaking, some 
half enviously, of our happy lot in life. 
That evening, when the boys and their 
wives had gone back to the city and the 
friends had departed and the daughter 
was up-stairs crooning her tired child to 
sleep, my wife and I sat for a long time 
before the fireplace, in which crackled a 
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cheerful blaze of small wood. I had 
smoked one more cigar than the doctor 
had set as my daily allowance, in celebra- 
tion of the epoch in our lives. We talked 
over all the excitement and pleasant sur- 
prises of the day and then fell strangely 
silent, to sit gazing into the fire. I had 
been thinking back over the quarter of a 
century of married life; its mistakes, its 
little triumphs, and its long, long list of 
might-have-beens. We had been happy, 
fairly successful, this anniversary had 
been filled with a contentment, a happi- 
ness, a satisfaction that had brought the 
conviction that our marriage had been a 
success, and yet— 


“TIM,” said my wife, placing her hand 
gently upon my arm, with her voice 

a little tense as if fearful, ** Jim—if you 
had it all to do over again, would you?” 
Odd, is it not, how a husband and wife 
who have lived long together and in 


closest sympathy come to understand the 
thoughts each of the other? I had been 
thinking of the very thing she put into 
words. Of course there was but one 
answer possible, no matter what I be- 
lieved, but I drew her over onto my lap 
and pressed her head down upon my 
shoulder and kissed her, and when I told 
her, "Yes," it was truth I spoke. My 
daughter, tiptoeing down from gettin 
the baby to sleep, found us and chide 
us, uskis, y 

“Shame upon you, you two old-fash- 
ioned sweethearts! Don’t you know that 
sort of thing went out of style long ago?” 

And my wife, struggling as I strove to 
kiss her again, blushed as she would have 
done before we were married, and I 
tought her as pretty as when she was a 
irl. 
: For a long time previous to that I had 
thought over the question of marriage, 
yet, excepting. when we talked of the 
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marriages of our sons and daughter, we 
had not discussed it, and seldom, except- 
ing in lighter talk, spoke of our own expe- 
riences. That night we wanted to discuss 
marriage and we talked for a long time, 
frankly and honestly as two persons may 
whose lives are one. 

Our one great regret was that at the 
start of our life together we did not 
discuss our views with each other, often 
mistakenly hiding our thoughts to save 
the other pain or worry, and we thought 
that others—just commencing their lives 
together— might be interested in our 


san 

ot long ago I went to a tailor (you will 
observe I never say “my” tailor, never 
having reached that dignity) to select the 
cloth for my winter clothing. After some 
hesitation on my part he brought out a 
neat, quiet pattern in gray, relieving the 
black body of the cloth. At first glance 
I nodded approval, and he remarked: 
“That will make an excellent and service- 
able suit for a middle-aged gentleman in 
moderate circumstances.” 


I NEVER had analyzed my standing, but 
in a sentence he defined my status in this 
world. Iam a middle-aged gentleman, — 
rather resenting the middle-aged, —and 
in moderate circumstances; moderate 
being what a-poor man would regard as 
wealthy and a wealthy man as poverty. 
Twenty-five years ago I was twenty-seven 
years old, rather good looking, taking 
considerable pride in dress and appear- 
ance, a graduate of a Mid-Western univer- 
sity, well liked by my fellows and popular 
in my class. I was third honor man in a 


class of more than four hundred men and 


winner of an efficiency prize in my depart- 
ment, which was engineering. 

My family was one of eminent respec- 
tability, of some standing, and moderately 
wealthy as calculated upon a small town 


basis. At home I associated with the best 
class of boys and girls as my right both by 
birth and breeding. Indeed, fea some- 
thing of a leader among the boys and girls, 
being good natured and willing to assist in 
almost any youthful enterprise. I was not 
considered brilliant, but I had a retentive 
memory, sense enough to guard against 
talking too much, and very early I had the 
respect and friendship of the older men,— 
which is the surest gauge of the standing 
of any boy in a small community. 


IN BOYHOOD I was given strict re- 

ligious training and, although never 
seriously religious, I never lost the influ- 
ence of my early training nor my reverence 
for it. T. commencid smoking when I 
was fifteen years of age, but stopped at 
the request of my father, who asked me 
to wait until I was twenty-one. I swore 
occasionally, but never was profane or 
obscene. [disliked vulgarity, had a dee 
reverence and respect for women and, 
indeed, always was rather shy and likely 
to be embarrassed in the presence of girls 
of my own age, although at ease with older 
women. 

There was one girl whom I had known 
from childhood, for whom I cared very 
dearly. I do not know, even now, 
whether the liking I bore for her was love, 
or might have ripened into love. We 
never at any time spoke of such a relation 
to each other, nor did I feel any passion 
toward her. Yet, in many ways, we were 
nearer in harmony of thought, in closer 
sympathy with each other, and found 
more intellectual pleasure in each other's 
society than I ever have known elsewhere. 
I often have wondered whether or not the 
tender regard I felt toward her, the half 
jealousy when she was with other boys, 
the longing to see her and confide in her 
when in trouble or sorrow, was love, and 
whether, had we married, our lives would 


have proved as complete and as satis- 
factory as that of mine with my wife has 
been. 

I saw her a few years ago; married, the 
mother of a family, and happy. Her 
husband was one of the finest big fellows 
I ever met, and we three talked over what 
we were pleased to refer to as our “puppy 
love." She seemed as rejoiced to see me 
as I was to see her again, and our regard 
for each other was as tender as ever; yet 
always I have had the idea that, had we 
lived as man and wife it would not have 
endured. Strangely enough, the girl, 
always more of a chum than a sweetheart, 
to whom I never spoke of sentiment as 
applied to herself and me, is the only one 
of whom my wife ever was seriously jeal- 
ous. I have wondered whether a wom- 
an's instinct may not have been a truer 
index to the feeling than my reasoning 
has been. 


WHEN I was graduated from college 
I was healthy, normal, had led a 
clean, wholesome life with no entangling 
alliances or low associates of either sex. 
I had plenty of keen ambition and will- 
ingness to work, a healthy brain, and 
a college record that insured me a good 
living. 

I was ambitious. One of the great 
corporations of the country always keeps 
an eye upon the leading men in the me- 
chanical departments of the universities 
and is in close touch with some.of the 
instructors, who keep them informed as 
to the kind of working material the class 
is to turn out. Two years before gradua- 
tion I had decided that upon leaving 
school I wanted a position with this large 
corporation, and one of my instructors 
had told me that, if my record was main- 
tained, he could insure me a position 
carrying a fair salary at the beginning and 
in line for steady promotion. I planned 


I commenced smoking when I was fifteen years of age, but stopped at 
the request of my father, who asked me to wait until I was twenty-one 
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to remain with this corporation until my 
standing in the profession was safely 
established, my acquaintance enlarged 
and my experience greater, and with my 
small capital and the addition of savings 
from my salary to establish myself in 
business where my knowledge and expe- 
rience would yield the quickest and great- 
est returns. ` 
Nowhere in my scheme of things did 
marriage find a place. I thought of 
marriage only as a remote possibility. I 
made a brief visit to my home town after 
commencement, and when I departed to 
win my way in the world I said good-by 
to my girl chum as I would have said 
good-by to a man friend who was very 
dear, and with no idea of marriage to her 
or to anyone else. I corresponded irregu- 
‘larly with her for two years. Such a 
thing as writing love letters to her never 
entered my mind. I wrote because I 
enjoyed the hopeful, bright tone of her 
communications, their quaint details of 
news and gossip of the old town, and felt 
certain of her sympathy. She has told 
me since that her attitude toward me 
during that period was much the same 
and that at one time she lived in dread 
lest I should propose marriage, as she felt 
that it would spoil our friendship whether 
she accepted or refused me. She told me 


she thought she would have accepted me, ' 


as a matter of course, had Í proposed. 

It has taken all these words to explain 
who and what I was and am. Possibly 
it is tiresome detail to you and uninterest- 
ing; but I want you to know the manner 
of man I am. For this is to be the story 
of the married life of a man and a woman 
who are types of the largest class of 
Americans. The marriage problem has 
become the most vital to that class, and 
perhaps this story will show the commoner 
mistakes and serve as a warning or a 
guide to others—married and those yet 
to be married. 


I HAD been at work three years when I 
met the girl who was to be my wife. I 
had started at seventeen and a half dollars 
a week, and in the three years had been 
advanced to thirty dollars. I had saved 
some money, pursuant to my plan. Ihad 
not accumulated bad habits. I took a 
drink once in a while, more for social or 
business reasons than because of liking 
for drink. I smoked cigars, cigarettes 
and, when in my room, a pipe. I swore 
rather more frequently than I had done 
at college, chiefly because I associated 
with a rougher class of men, carelessly 
and half unconsciously picking up their 
ruder habits of speech. I played poker 
occasionally with my friends. I was a 
little hardened, a little coarsened by con- 
tact with strong, virile working men, but 
otherwise unchanged. I noticed this be- 
cause when I attended reunions of the 
old class, or the alumni dinners, I found 
myself using an effort to avoid the rougher 
colloquialisms of the shops and field work. 

'The idea of getting married had oc- 
curred to me at times when I was home- 
sick or lonely, or once or twice after being 
taken into the inner circle of some friend's 
family, but always it was something for 
the remote future. I had a conception of 
what my wife would be like, and, oddlv 
enough, my ideal of my wife, physically 
and intellectually, was the counterpart 
of the girl at home toward whom I had 


no thought of marriage. Always she was 
dark-haired, with olive complexion, black 
eyes, and she was small and dainty. When- 
ever I idly dreamed of getting married 
the dream wife was like that, although I 
never personified her. In fact I was too 
busy to think seriously of marriage. I 
was working hard, advancing rapidly 
according to the precedents of our busi- 
ness, and saving a small proportion of 
my earnings to establish my own business, 
and working always with that end in view. 
Marriage, I concluded, would retard my 
progress; a woman and the inevitable 
consequences of marriage would hamper 
my career. Someday, when my business 
was established and growing so that I 
could afford to take life at my ease, I 
would marry and have a beautiful home, 
children, and a clever, pretty wife, and 
we would travel to many places. I even 
drew the plans of the wonderful house in 
which this dream wife and family would 
live with me. 

I must have been something of a 
dreamer, in spite of my hard practical 
views and my reputation among my fel- 
lows for having “horse sense." I even 
had picked out the spot where, in the 
dream, someday I would build my ideal 
home for my perfect family. I saw the 
spot not long ago. 


THE firm was installing some rather 
complex electrical work in a city a 
few hundred miles from headquarters and 
I was sent to superintend the installation. 
I took my working clothes and a business 
suit in which to travel, a few changes of 
linen, and went to meet my fate. The 
train on which I traveled was well filled, 
but I had a lower berth reserved and did 
not care. The train left the station at 
five o’clock, and as soon as dinner was 
announced there was the usual rush for 
the dining car. I decided to wait until 
later, and was reading in my seat. Some- 
thing attracted my attention and, glanc- 
ing up from my book, I saw a girl coming 
down the aisle. She was slender and 
graceful, with brown hair, very good 
brown eyes, and a pleasant but not pretty 
face. Following her came a woman, 
much older, and handsomely gowned, 
wearing more jewels than I thought in 
good taste for traveling. The girl was 
smiling as she turned to speak to the 
woman as they passed toward the dining 
car. From the first glance an odd, per- 
sistent idea that I knew them came over 
me. I stared at them rather impolitely 
as they passed, striving to remember 
where I had met or seen them. They 
glanced at me with no sign of recognition, 
after the manner of well-bred women who 
see nothing unless they desire to see it. 
The idea that I knew them both was 
so insistent that I could not dispel it from 
my mind. After a* decent interval of 
time I arose and walked back toward the 
dining car with a set determination of 
passing them and looking at them again 
to see whether or not they would remem- 
ber me. I passed through the diner and 
did not see them. The observation car 
was at the rear and I strolled into that. 
The girl was sitting alone on the observa- 
tion platform and, as I stepped out from 
the car she glanced up casually and smiled. 
I returned the smile and, extending my 
hand, said I was glad to see her again. 
"Sit down," she said, barely touching 


my hand. “Mother will return in a few 
moments." 

It sounds, in the telling, very much 
as if it were a vulgar train flirtation, 
yet it was not. Everything we did and 
said seemed as natural as if we had known 
each other for years, and neither of us 


was aware that we were transgressing the 


conventionalities. We talked common- 
ples She told me her mother had 
een ill and was going in search of rest 


and to seek health, and that such trips 
usually were lonely ones for her as she was 
compelled to remain with the invalid most 
of the time. I told her of myself and of 
my work. When her mother came she 
introduced us, simply saying that I had 
been lonely and had introduced myself. 
Then, with a sudden joy, I heard that 
they were going to the city in which I 
was to work, and I volunteered to show 
them some of the points of interest in that 
vicinity. 

It was all very ordinary and common- 
place. The mother, I learned, was the 
wife of a wealthy man and the girl was 
her daughter by a former marriage. 
Neither appeared to think it unusual that 
I should intrude myself upon them, ac- 
cepting it as part of the goodfellowship 
of travelers. The idea that I had seen 
or known them grew as we conversed, in 
spite of the fact that it was impossible, as 
I learned by talking of where they lived 
and places they had been. Neither had 
any such impression regarding me, and 

assed over my insistence carelessly. Yer 
or more than twenty-five years I have 
believed that somewhere, under some 
circumstances, I knew them and knew 
them well; and this idea has been strength- 
ened by many mannerisms and little 
traits of my wife. 


I WENT to my berth that night thinking 

seriously of marriage for the first time. 
and, for the first time, belittling the argu- 
ments which I had always used agains: 
marriage. I dreamed about my dresom 
home and my dream wife. Suddenly shc 
had changed. The dream was very vivid 
and, instead of black hair and eyes and 
olive complexion, the girl was slende: 
and graceful and her hair was brown and 
her eyes were brown and smiling. 

I called upon them as soon as I hi. 
arranged the work in hand and was wui 
them part of each day for nearly rw: 
weeks. There never was a moment fror 
our first meeting that I doubted my desir 
to marry the girl. It was almost lausi- 
able—the ease with which I brushc 
aside all my own favorite reasons for ni: 
getting married; some of them I actuali 
transposed into reasons why I should 
wed. There was none of the wild passion. 
the burning desire, the crazing thi: 
called love of which I had read. It wa 
so unlike what I had imagined love to b. 
that I was worried by fear that ic wis 
not the lasting passion, and might endar 
only for a brief period of time. Ye 
there was the quiet, firm conviction thu: 
she was the only girl in the world for mc. 
and a happiness d never had known be- 
fore—a satisfied kind of happiness jus: 
to be with her and hear her voice, g 

We talked very simply of our future. 
She told me she was engaged to marr 
another man. Instead of arousing m. 
jealousy this seemed to me only anoth:: 
obstacle to be removed, and I had a fec- 
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- Yet, in many ways, we were nearer in harmony of thought, in 
closer sympathy with each other, and found more intellectual pleas- 
ure in each other's society than I ever have known elsewhere 


ing of pity for the other man, as the idea 
that she would marry any man other than 
me never presented itself to my mind. I 
do not think I ever proposed marriage to 
her; we underst and knew without 
words that it was inevitable. When I 
«vas sent away on other work we parted 
with never a plan for any future meeting. 
J remember a panicky feeling that came 
over me after boarding the train as I 


recalled the fact neither had mentioned 
any plan for meeting. 

[rote to her and occasionally she 
wrote to me brief, friendly letters. It was 
four months before she wrote that she was 
free and that later I might come to her. 

I went as soon as possible, wondering 
whether or not time and changed sur- 
roundings would make any difference in 
my feeling toward her. I found that her 


mother and stepfather both desired her 
to marry -the man with whom she had 
broken. I told her it was impossible; that 
I intended to marry her myself. I had 
not asked her to marry me. 

One summer evening we arranged our 
future. We were to be married in 
the fall. The wealth and luxury with 
which she was surrounded had caused me 
some worry, even hesitation as to propos- 
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ing marriage, and I was determined not 
to permit her to become my wife with any 
idea that I could supply the same things 
she always had at her command. I told 
her I was earning only thirty-five dollars 
a week and that my total worldly wealth 
was less than two thousand dollars. She 
said she could live with me on that sum. 
I insisted that we should make our own 
way in the world and that she was 
to receive nothing from her stepfather. 

There, I believe, was the first false step. 
She had been accustomed to every com- 
fort and luxury, although she told me her 
home life had not been the happiest, as 
she always felt as if she was an outsider. 
The mistake was that neither of us had 
any realization of what we were promising 
each other. I did not know anything 
about the cost of financing a household 
beyond vague statistics based upon what 
someone had said. She did not know the 
value of money, and when she said she 
could live on thirty-five dollars a week 
the sum meant nothing. She could not 
cook, market, or sew, had no knowledge 
of household affairs, and never had been 
required or expected to do anything of 
that kind. She was not prepared to 
assume charge of a home or to handle its 
finances. Thirty-five dollars meant the 
same as seventy-five dollars or twenty 
dollars and, thank heaven, she would 
have thought she could live with me on ten. 


T WOULD have made no difference 

had I known all this. I would have 
married her regardless of her training. I 
am not casting any blame upon her, and 
state conditions merely to show their after 
effects. She possessed a fair education, 
had read much, if carelessly, and was 
familiar with social customs and at ease 
in society. She would have made an 
excellent wife for a man of wealth and 
refinement. Whatever blame there is 


belongs to those who failed to prepare 
her for married life. Some mistaken 
sense of delicacy, or perhaps sheer care- 
lessness, had kept her mother from men- 
tioning to her subjects vital to her health 
and happiness, and to the health and 
happiness of her husband and children. 
I always have excused the mother in a 
measure. Possibly she intended to in- 
struct her daughter, but she never did 
because of a change in our plans. 


WENT to see the girl many times dur- 

ing the early summer, and we were very 
happy in our planning for the future. Our 
talk was valueless. We did not even 
discuss financial arrangements. It was a 
very happy period, all dreams and unre- 
alities. The only definite plan was that 
I was to work hard for a year after we 
were married and then start in business 
for myself. She was first to go to Europe 
with her mother (the mother planning 
this, because at such times her husband 
was willing to spend money), buy the 
trousseau and return in October. Then 
there was to be a great church wedding. 
We discussed details of dress, ushers, 
bridesmaids, and best men—and did not 
mention whether we would take an apart- 
ment or board. The subject of children 
never was mentioned. 

Our ignorance, in view of later acquired 
wisdom, was appalling. Two persons, 
ignorant of the commonest requirements 
of family life, ignorant of duties, expense, 
health, neither thinking of nor under- 
standing the duties of fatherhood and 
motherhood, were rushing into wedlock. 
We were almost strangers to each other; 
taking each other on faith. We loved 
each other; and it was sufficient for the 
moment. Whether or not it was sufficient 
you may judge later. I marvel often over 
that and give thanks that it turned out 
as well as it did. 


In midsummer she came through our 
city, stopping over for a day or two with 
a girl frend. It was to be our farewell 
before her start for Europe, and we 
dreaded even two months of separation. 
That evening we talked over the plans for 
our wedding and spoke of our dislike for 
the ordeal of a church wedding. Europe 
seemed a long way and two months an 
age. l suggested that we be married at 
once, avoid the trip to Europe and the 
church ceremony, and she assented, more 
from dread of the parting, I think, than 
from desire to marry me immediately. 

In my own defense I plead ignorance. 
I did not understand then the sacrifice I 
was asking her to make, nor fully what 
such a move may mean. I realized dimly 
that the move was not a wise one. My 
“horse sense" came to the rescue and | 
feared for her the consequences of à 
hasty marriage. I told her, as gently as 
possible, that to wed in that manner 
invited criticism and gossip, and that l 
wanted to shield her against them. Not 
knowing the world as well even as I did, 
she was hurt, and imagined that in some 
way I was unwilling to carry out my 
proposal. 

I tried to explain that my hesitation was 
all for her sake, and she said she did not 
care what anyone might say. Again she 
did not realize the full possibilities and, 
not understanding this, I thought she 
was a brave spirit. For conventionality’s 
sake we wrote her mother, informing her 
of our plan and asking permission to 
marry immediately. While waiting for 
the reply we found our home, a_family 
hotel compromise between boarding and 
housekeeping. 

The following day the mother gave her 
consent .and, within two hours after re- 
ceiving her letter and blessing, we stood 
in the presence of a minister and exchanged 
the vows that made us man and wife. 


Next month, under the title ‘‘Clouds on the Horizon,’’ the trials and perils of the early years of marriage are described 
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PART TWO 


RANCESCA PARKHURST, known as Bamby, is one of those rare crea- 

tures placed upon earth to add to the sum total of human happiness. 
is a creature of sunshine, of infinite wit, of joyous daring, who bubbles over 
She hides a wonderful cleverness and brilliancy 
Ever since she can remember 
Bamby has taken care of her father, a helplessly absent-minded professor of 
She elects to take upon herself the responsibility of caring for 
Jarvis, a remarkable egoistic idealist bent upon reforming the world by writ- 


with the delight of living. 
behind an apparently irresponsible abandon. 


mathematics. 


She 


situation. 
sell them. 


ing plays which are simply tracts. 
trated frenzy that makes him oblivious to everything else. 
one of these work fits, Bamby summons-a minister and marries Jarvis. He 
doesn't realize it until three days later. 
because he was so helpless and there wasn't anybody else to take care of him. 
She is used to taking care of helpless men. 


When Jarvis works it is with a concen 
While he is in 


She explains that she married him 


Jarvis protests but accepts tne 


He finishes two plays and he and Bamby come to New York to 


AMBY was out of bed and at her 

window the next morning, early. 

Her room faced on Gramercy 

Park, and the morning sun fell 

across the little square, bathed the trees 

in their new green drapery with a soft, 
impressionistic color. 


“Spring in the city," breathed Bamby. 
nng in New York!" 

t was very quiet in the park, only an 
occasional milk wagon rattled down the 
street. There is a sort of hush that 
comes at that hour, even in New York. 
The early traffic is out of the way. The 


ec 


day's work is not yet begun. There 
comes a pause before the warfare of the 
day is begun. 

any a gay-hearted girl had sat, 2 
Bamby sat, looking off over housetops. 
in this *City of Beautiful Nonsense." 
dreaming her dreams of conquest and 
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success. Youth makes no compromise 
with Life. , 

Bamby had planned a campaign for 
Jarvis: He would go first to Belasco 
with his play. Mr. Belasco would re- 
ceive him at once, recognize a master 
mind, accept the play after an immediate 
hearing (of course, Jarvis would insist on 
reading his play aloud so that Mr. 
Belasco might get the points clearly). 

e would come away with a thousand 
dollars advance royalty in his pocket, 
and then would come the delicious ex- 
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“Oh, you pretty thing!" she nodded to herself 


citement of rehearsals, in which she 
would help. She saw Jarvis before the 
curtain, making a first-night’s speech. 
A brillant series of pictures followed, 
with the Jarvis Jocelyns as central figures, 
surrounded by the wealth and brains of 
New York, London, Paris! 

While Jarvis was mounting like a 
meteor she was making a reputation as 
a writer. When everybody was asking, 
“Who is this brilliant writer? this com- 
bination of O. Henry, Edith Wharton, 
and W. D. Howells?" then, and only 


then, would she come out from behind 
her nom-de-plume and assume her posi- 
tion as Mrs. Jarvis Jocelyn, wife of the 
famous playwright. 

So absorbed was she in her moving 
pictures that Jarvis's rap sounded to her 
like a cannon shot. 

"Yes. Who is it?" she called. 

Toa he answered. “Are you 
ready for breakfast?” 

cs ie a minute," she prevaricated. 
“Wait for me in the library." 

She plunged into her tul and donned 
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her clothes in record time. Fortunately 
Jarvis did not fret over her tardiness. 
He was lost in an article on the drama 
in a current magazine. 

“Good morrow, my liege lord," quoth 
Bamby, radiant, fresh, bewitching. 

“This man has no standards at all," 
he replied, out of the magazine. 

She quietly closed it and took it from 
him. 

" Let's play to-day,” she said. 

e Play?" 

"Yes, We've never been anywhere 
together before. I’ve put aside an ap- 
propriation for amusement." 

“All right. Where shall we go?” 

* Let's go on top of the stage to Clare- 
mont for luncheon; then we might see 
some pictures this afternoon; dinner here 
and the theater to-night." 

“We will do your way to-day and my 
way to-morrow,” he said. 

"All right. I promise to enjoy your 
way, if you will promise to enjoy mine— 
not just endure it scornfully.” 

“You must think I'm a boor.” 

"No. But I think that until. you 
learn that an artist cannot afford to scorn 
any phase of life that is human you will 
never do great work." 

He looked at her keenly. 

"Sometimes you show a most surpris- 
ing poise. But of course vou are not the 
stock of which creative artists are made." 

She chuckled and patted her bag in 
her lap, where the bill fold lay with its 
crisp hundreds due to some imitation of 
creative impulse. 

“Just where, and in what, am I lack- 
ing?" she asked, most humbly. 

“A creative artist would not care a fig 
for truth. He creates an impression of 
truth out of a lie, if necessary." 

"But I am in the direct line from 
Ananias," she protested. “I inherit 
creative talent of that brand." , 

Sothey laughed and chattered, in the first 
real companionship they had ever known. 


"TRUE to the plan, they ascended the 

stage at Eighteenth Street, Bamby in 
a flutter of happiness. As the panorama 
of that most fascinating highway unrolled 
before them she constantly touched this 
and that and the other object which 
caught their attention, with the wand of 
her vivid imagination. Jarvis watched 
her with amused astonishment, for the 
first time really, thoroughly aware of her. 
Again he noticed that wherever she was, 
she was a lodestone for all eyes. He 
decided that it was not beauty, in the 
strictest sense of the word, but a sort of 
radiance which emanated from her, like 
an aura. 

Twenty-third Street cut across their 
path, with its teeming throngs. Madison 
Square lay smiling in the sunshine like a 
happy courtesan, with no hint of its real 
use as Wayside Inn for all the old, the 
poor, the derelict, whose tired feet could 
find refuge there. The vista of the 
Avenue lay ahead. 

*' [t's like a necklace of sparkling gems,” 
Bamby said, with incessant craning of her 
neck. "'I feel like standing up and sing- 
ing the ‘Song of the Bazaars.’ There 
isn't a stuff, nor a silk, nor a gem, from 
Araby to Samarcand that isn't here." 

“Te bewitches you, doesn’t it?" Jarvis 
commented. 

“Think of the wonder of it! Camel 


trains, and caravans, merchant ships on 
all the seas, trains, and electric. trucks, 
all bringing the booty of the world to this 
great, shining bazaar, for you and me. 
It's thrilling! . 

"Oh, Jarvis, do let's hurry and make 
much red gold, so I can look like these 
finished things that trip up Fifth Avenue." 

“You want to be like them—like those 
dolls?" he scorned, with a magnificent 
gesture. . 

“Yes. ld like to be so rich that I 
could have full sets of clothes for every 
me!" 

"How many of you are there?" 

“Oh, lots! I've never counted myself. 
Some days I would dress up like a Broad- 
way siren, some days I'd be a Fifth 


'Avenue lady, or a suburbanite, or a re- 


former, or a ballet dancer, or a visitor 
from Boston." 

"What would I be doing, while you 
were all these?" 

. "Oh, you'd be married to all of us. 
We'd keep you busy." 

“The idea is appalling, a harem of 
misfits.” 

When they turned into Riverside Drive 
Bamby’s enthusiasm bubbled up again. 

“Don’t you love rivers!” she exclaimed 
as the Hudson sparkled at them in the 
sun. 

“Tve never known any,” he replied. 

“Oh, Mr. Hudson. Mr. Jocelyn,” she 
said instantly. "I thought, of course, 
you had met.” 

"You absurdity,” laughed Jarvis. 
“What is it that vou love about rivers?" 

“Oh, their subtlety, I suppose. They 
look and act so aimless, and they are 
going somewhere all the time. They are 
lazy and useful and—wet. I like them.” 

“Is there anything in the universe you 
don't like?" Jarvis inquired. 

“Yes; but I can’t think what it is just 
now,” she answered, and sang “Ships of 
mine are floating—will they all come 
home?" so zestfully that an old gentle- 
man seated in front turned with a smiling, 
“I hope so, my dear!” 

She nodded back at him gaily, to 
Jarvis's annoyance. As they approached 
Grant’s Tomb she glanced at him sus- 
piciously. When they got safely by she 
sighed with content. 

“If you had said anything bromidic 
about Grant’s Tomb, Jarvis Jocelyn, I 
should have thrown myself off the top 
of the stage to certain death!” 

"At times you underestimate me," he 
replied. 


AL CLAREMONT, Bamby ordered a 
most enticing repast and they were 
very gay. Everybody else seemed gay, 
too. The sun shone, the early spring air 
was soft, and a certain gala "stolen 
sweets” air of Claremont made it seem 
their most intimate meal. 

Everybody smiled at Bamby, and she 
smiled back. 

“Nice sort of ‘hooky’ place, isn’t it?” 
she commented. 

“Do you know the man at the next 
table?” : 

“Which one?" 

“The fat one who is staring so." 

“Oh, no. I thought you meant the 
one who lifts his glass to me every time 
he drinks." 

Jarvis pushed back his chair furiously. 
“To will smash his head," he said, rising. 


'were in.another world. 


“I won't have you toasted by strange 
men." 

"All right. I'll make a face at him 
next time," she said soothingly, but 
somewhere, down in the depths of her 
being where her cave woman ancestor 
lurked, she was pleased. 

As they finished their coffee Bamby 
picked up the check, which the waiter 
had laid beside Jarvis's plate. 


“Do you mind my paying it? Would 
you rather do it?" 
"Certainly not. It’s your money. 


Why should I pretend about it?" 

She could have hugged him for it. 
Instead, she overfeed che waiter. 

“What shall we do now?” she asked. 

“Let’s get that double-decker again, 
and ride until we come to the end of the 
world.” 

“Right—O. Here it comes now." 

Down-town they went, to Washing- 
ton Square, where they dismounted, to 
wander off at random. All at once they 
It was like an 
“Alice in Wonderland” adventure. They 
stepped out of the quiet of the green, 
shady quadrangle into a narrow street 
swarming with life. 

Innumerable children everywhere— 
shrieking and running at games. Fat 
mothers and babies along the curb bar- 
gaining with push-cart men. A wheezing 
hurdy-gurdy, with every other note gone 
to the limbo of lost chords, rasped and 
leaked jerky tunes. All the shops had 
foreign names on their windows, net 
even an “English Spoken Here" sign. 
The fresh wind blew down the dirty 
street and peppered everything with dust. 
Newspapers increased their circulation 
in a most irritating manner, under foot 
The place was hideous, lifting its raucous 
cry to the fair spring sky. 

Jarvis looked down at Bamby, silenced. 
for once. Her face registered a loud 
protest. 

“Well,” he challenged her. 

"Oh, I hate ugliness so. It's like pain. 
Is it very weak of me to hate ugliness,” 
she begged. 

“It’s very natural, and no doubt weak.” 

“I wouldn't mind the thought of 
poverty so much—not hunger, nor thirst, 
nor cold; but dirt and hideousness—thev 
are too terrible." 

“This is Life in the raw. You like it 
dressed for Fifth Avenue better," he 
taunted her. 

* Do you prefer this?" 

“Infinitely.” 

She looked about again with a sense 
of having missed his point. 

“ Because it’s fight, hand to throat 
fight?” 

“Yes. You can teach these people. 
They don’t know anything. They are 
dumb beasts. You can give them tongur. 
It's too late to teach your Upper End." 

A woman passed close with a baby 
covered with great sores. Bamby caught 
at Jarvis's sleeve and tottered a step. 

“T feel a little sick," she faltered. 

He caught her hand through his arm 
and hurried her quickly back the wav 
they had come. As they mounted the 
stage he looked at her white face. 

"We will have to expurgate life for 
you, Miss Mite." 

“No, no! I want it all. 
hardened." 

Back at the Club, she hurried into hzr 


I must get 


———— Al. 
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hot bath with a vague hope of washing 
off all traces of that awful street. But 
their talk at dinner was desultory and 
rather serious. Jarvis talked for the 
most part, elaborating schemes of social 
reform and the handling of our immigrant 
brothers. 

They started off to the theater with 
no dehnite plan. Bamby's spirits rose 
to the lights of Broadway like a trout to 
a silver shiner. There is on Broadway a 
hectic joyousness, a personification of the 
“Eat, drink and be merry, for to-morrow 
we die” spirit which warms you like cham- 
pagne or chills you like the icy hand of 
despair, according to your mood. Bamby 


times. A surgical clinic on a social sore 
up to this moment hidden, neglected, 
whispered about. 

Bamby came to it with an open mind. 
The first act horrified her into silence 
during the whole intermission. The 
second act racked her with sobs and the 
last act piled up the agony to the break- 
ing point. 

They made their way out to the street, 
part of that quiet audience which scarcely 
spoke, so deep was the impression of 
the play. 

Broadway glared and grinned and 
gamboled, goatlike. Bamby clung to 
Jarvis tightly. He looked down at her 


Club. She looked so little and crumpled, 

with the shine all drowned in her eyes. 
"Life has beaten me raw to-day," she 

answered him with a shadowy smile. 


CHAPTER VI 


BAMBY announced the next morning 

that she had to have an entire day in 
which to get over “Damaged Goods.” 
Jarvis was nothing loath to put off the 
evil hour when he was to start on his 
manager hunt. So they agreed on one 
more day of freedom. 

They strolled, with the strollers, on 
the Avenue, they ate what Jarvis dubbed 


“Well, believe me, that high-brow stuff is on the toboggan” 


skipped along beside Jarvis twittering 
gaily. 

** People are happy, aren't they?" 

** Surface veneer!’ 

** Jarvis, you old boogy-man, hiding in 
the dark to jump out and say ' Boo'!" 

“That’s my work, booing frauds. Let's 
go in here," he added. 

** Damaged Goods,” Bamby read, on 
the theater poster. “Do’you know any- 
thing about it?" 

<< ['ve read it. 

ded. 

sage followed him without replying. 
The theater was packed with a motley 
audience of unrelated folk—what, in 
Broadway parlance, is called a “high- 
brow” audience. A striking group of 

eople: gathered together to mark a 
daring experiment of our audacious 


It is not amusing," he 


swollen face, red eyes, and bewildered 
mouth. Without a word he put her into 
a taxicab and got in after her. In silence 
she looked out at the glittering “White 
Way." 

“The veneer is all rubbed off. I can 
see only bones," she said, and caught her 
breath in a sob. 

Jarvis awkwardly took her hand and 
patted it. 

“I am sorry we went to that play to- 
night. You must not feel things so," he 
added. 

** Didn't you feel it?” 

“I felt it didactically, but not dramati- 
cally. It's a big sermon, but it's a poor 


play." 

Er the rest of the way they drove in 
silence. 

“Tired?” Jarvisasked, as they neared the 


a "soupcon" of luncheon in a tea shop, 
and to elude a dribble of rain they betook 
themselves to the Armory on Lexington 
Avenue, to the much talked of Inter- 
national Modern Art Exhibition. 

Adam and Eve, the first day in the 
garden, could not have been any more 
dazed than these two young things who 
had strayed in out of the rain. No sated 
sensibilities, here, prodded by the con- 
stant shocks of metropolitan “latest 
thing,” but fresh, enthusiastic interest 
was their priceless possession. They wan- 
dered back and forth aimlessly, until they 
emerged into the Cubist and Futurist Sec- 
tions and stood rooted to the floor with 
surprise and horror. 

“What are these?" Bamby demanded. 

“Damaged Goods,” Jarvis laughed, 
with a rare attempt at a joke. 
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* Are they serious?" 

“Tragic, I should say.” 

He looked about with an expression 
of amusement, but Bamby felt actual 

hysical nausea at the sight of the vivid 
blue and orange and purple. 

“Its wicked," she said between closed 
teeth. 

"Let's sit down and try to get the 
idea," Jarvis said. 

“There isn't any idea." 

“Oh, yes, there must be. The directors 
would never get together an acre of these 
atrocities unless there was some excuse." 

“It’s low and degenerate. It’s a school 
of hideousness. Come away." 

“You go sit in another room, if you 
like. I am going to give these fellows a 
fair chance. Maybe they've got hold 
of something new." 

“There is nothing new about that 
awful woman with a decayed face. She 
has been dead for weeks.” 

“ Just put your emotions away, Bamby, 
and turn your mind on this thing. Here 
is a whole school of men working in a 
new medium, along new lines. They 
can't all be crazy, you know." 

“You like it.’ 


“OF COURSE I don’t like it; but it in- 
terests me. I haven't read or heard 
anything about it; so it is a shock.” 

“You shall not make for yourselves 
false images,” she said, shaking her head. 

“Maybe these maniacs are trving to 
break up the conventions of painting and 
sculpture. They want more freedom.” 

“They ought to work in secret and 
exhibit in the dark.” 

“No, no! We have to be prepared for 
it. Our old standards have got to go." 

They spent a couple of hours and then 
went back to the Club. For some reason 
the Cubists had stirred Jarvis deeply. He 
divined something new and sincere where 
Bamby felt only pose and degeneracy. 

“When you think of that awful street, 
and *Damaged Goods,' and that Exhibit 
of Horrors, all in two davs, I don't wonder 
I feel like an old, old woman," she said. 

*Suppose we stay in to-night. There 
is some kind of special meeting announced 
here to discuss the drama. We might go 
in for a little while." 

“All right. But, ‘early to bed,’ for to- 
morrow we set out on our careers." 

“You haven't told me what yours is 
yet," he objected. 

* Mine is a secret." 

The dining-room of the Club was en- 
tirely full when they went down, and the 
hum of talk and laughter roused Bam- 
by's tired sensibilities. 

“Its quite jolly,” she said. “Seems 

< , bs ” 
ages since we left home, doesn’t it? 

"Yes. Big mental experiences ob- 
literate time.” 

“I feel that I am getting rather well 
acquainted with you.” He nodded and 
smiled. “How do you like me, now that 
you have met me?" she teased. 

“You are an interesting specimen, over- 
sensitized.” 

“Jarvis!” she protested, “I sound like 
a Cubist picture.” 

After dinner they drifted with the 
crowd into the Art Gallery, where they 
talked to several people who introduced 
themselves. It was very friendly and 
social. 

People seated themselves in groups and 


finally a chairman made some remarks 
about the Modern Drama, and they in- 
vited a discussion. A dramatic critic 
made cynical comment on the so-called 
uplift plays which roused Jarvis to indig- 
nation. To Bamby’s surprise he was on 
his feet instantly, and a torrent of words 
was spilled upon the dramatic critic. He 
held attention closely in an impassioned 
plea for Thoughtful Drama,—not neces- 
sarily didactic, but the serious handling 
of vital problems, in comedy if necessary, 
or even in farce; it need not be such har- 
rowing work as Brieux made of it, but if 
the man who had things to say could and 
would conquer the technic of dramatic 
writing, he could reach the biggest au- 
diences that could be provided, which 
ought to pay him for the severity of his 
apprenceship 

amby thrilled with pride in him, and 
his hand corie face, his passionate ideal- 
ism, and his eloquence. He sat down 
amid much applause, and Bamby knew 
he had made his place among these clever 
people. He took some part in the dis- 
cussion that followed, and when they 
went up-stairs she marked the flush of 
excitement and the alive look of his face. 

“I was proud of you, Jarvis,” she said, 
as they stopped at her door. 

“Nonsense! The man I talked against 
was a duffer; but this has been a great 
day,” he said. “This place stimulates 
you every minute.” 

“To-morrow we move on Broadway, 
Captain Jocelyn. Get your forces in 
order to advance.” 

“Very good, General. Good night, sir.” 

“Good night.” t 

As she closed her door she skipped 
across the room. She knew the first gun 
had been fired when Jarvis rose to speak. 
If she was to act as commander in the 
making of his career, she was glad she 
had a personality to work with. Nobody 
would forget that Greek head with its 
brown hair, those dreaming blue eyes, 
and that sensitive, over-controlled mouth. 

Her own dreams were wrought about 
them. 


CHAPTER VII 
HE day, which Bamby foretold 


would sometime be famous in history, 
dawned propitiously with sun and soft 
airs. A sense of excitement got them up 
earlv. Breakfast was over and Jarvis 
ready for action by eight-thirty 

ot dont believe Mr. Belasco will be 
down this early, Jarvis," Bamby said. 

“Well, he is a busy man. He'll prob- 
ably get an early start. I want to be 
on the ground when he arrives, anyhow. 
If he should want me to read the play 
this morning, we would need time.” 

She made no more objections. She 
straightened his tie and brushed his coat, 
with shining eyes full of excitement. 

“Just think! In five hours we may 
know." He took up his hat and his 
manuscript. 

“Yes,” he answered confidently. “Shall 
we lunch here?” 

“Yes; and do hurry back, Jarvis.” 

At the door he remembered her. 

" Where are you going? Do you want 
to come?" ; 

"No. I have something to attend to 
myself. Good luck.” 

She held out her hand to him. 


He held it a second, looking at it as if 
it was a specimen of something hitherto 
unknown. : 

“I am not forgetting that you are 
giving me this chance," he said, and left 
abruptly. 

Bamby leapt about the rooms in a 
series ‘of joy leaps that would have 
shamed a Mordkin, before she began 
the serious business of the day. 

None of the perquisites o success, so 
dear to Bamby's dreams, appealed to 
Dos He saw himself, like John the 

aptist, crying in the wilderness, which 
was the World; and all the people in 
all the cities, were roused out of their 
lethargy and dull submission at his call— 
not to prayer, but to thought. It was a 
press mission he was upon and even 

roadway became consecrated ground. 
He walked far beyond the cross street ot 
the theater in his absorption, so it wa- 
exactly half after nine when he arrived 
at the box office. 

“T want to speak to Mr. Belasco," he 
said to the man there. 

“Three flights up.” 

“Ts there an elevator?" 

“Naw.” 


HE RESENTED the man's grin but h: 

made no reply. He began to climt 
the long flights of dark stairs. Arrived a: 
the top the doors were all locked, so bx 
was forced to descend again to the bo 
office. 

“There is nobody up there," he said. 

"You didn't expect anybody to b 
there at this hour of the dawn, did you?” 

"What time does Mr. Belasco usuali 
come?" 

“There is nothing usual about him 
He is liable to land here anytime between 
now and midnight, if he comes at all." 

" He doesn't come every day then?" 

The man grinned. 

"Say, you are new to this game, ain': 
you? Sometimes he don't show up fo: 
days. The steno can tell you whether 
he is coming to-day." 

“The steno?” 

“Sure. The skirt that’s in his office.” 

“When does she come?" 

“Oh, about ten or eleven." 

“Thank you." 

“Don’t mention it." 

Jarvis made the ascent again. H: 
stood about for nearly an hour befor: 
the office girl arrived. 

“Those stairs is the limit," she gasped. 
“You waiting for me?" 

“I am waiting for Mr. Belasco.” 

"Oh! Appointment?" 

6€ No." 

“Got a letter to him?” 

“No.” 

“What do you want to see him about: 
A job?” 

About a play.” 

She ushered him in, opened the win- 
dows, took off her hat, looked at herself 
in the mirror while she patted her won- 
derful hair. She powdered her noss. 
fixed her neck ruffle, apparently oblivious 
of Jarvis. 

"What time do you expect 
Belasco?” 

“Goodness only knows." 

“Do you think he will come to-day?” 

“Far be it from me to say." ` 

* But I wish to see him." 

“Many a blond has twirled his thumb 


Mr. 


m cme — cm ~ 


She saw Jarvis before the curtain, making a first-night speech. A brilliant 
series of pictures followed, with the Jarvis Jocelyns zs central figures 
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around here for weeks, for the same 
reason.” 

“But I am only in New York for a 
little while." 

*[ should worry," said she, opening 
her typewriter desk. “Give me your 
play. I'll see it gets to him." 

“Td rather talk to him myself." 

“Suit yourself.” 

“T suppose I can wait here?” 

“ No charge for chairs," said the cheer- 
ful one. 

An hour passed, broken only by the 
click of the typewriter. Conversational 
overtures from the cheerful one were 
discouraged, so she smashed the keys in 
sulky silence. From eleven to twelve 
things were considerably enlivened. Many 
sleek youths of a type he had seen on 
Broadway arrived. They saluted the cheer- 
ful one gaily, as “Sally,” and indulged 
in varying degrees of witty persiflage 
before the inevitable, “The governor in?” 

* Nope." 

“Expect him to-day?” 

“T dunno.” 

“Billy here?” 

“Dunno.” 

“Thank you, little one.” 

Sometimes they departed, sometimes 
they joined Jarvis’s waiting party. 
Lovely ladies, and some not so lovely. 
Old and young, fat and thin, they climbed 
the many stairs and met their,disappoint- 
ment gaily. They usually fell upon 
* Jack," or “Billy,” or “Sim,” of the 
waiters, who, in turn, fell upon “Belle” 
or “Susan” or “Fay.” 

“What are you with? | How's busi- 
ness?" were always the first questions, 
followed by shop talk unintelligible to 
Jarvis. One youth said that he had been 
to this office ten successive mornings 
without getting an appointment. The 
others laughed, and one woman boasted 
that she had the record, for she had gone 
twenty-eight times before she saw Froh- 
man, the last engagement she sought. 

*But he engaged me, the twenty- 
ninth!” she laughed. 

They impressed Jarvis as the lightest- 
hearted set he had ever encountered. 
They laughed over everything and noth- 
ing. By one o'clock Jarvis and the 
cheerful one were again in sole possession. 

* Don't you ever eat?" she asked him. 

“Oh, is it luncheon time?” he inquired. 

“Come out of the trance." 

She went through the entire perform- 
ance before the mirror in putting on 
her hat. 

“Shall I bring you anything, dearie?” 
she asked him as she completed her 
toilette. 

“I’m going, too," he said. “T’ll be 
back." 

He plunged down the stairs. When 
he reached the street he thought of 
Bamby's face when he returned with the 
announcement of his futile morning. 
He went into a shop, telephoned the Clu 
that he had been detained and would not 
be back to luncheon. Then he foraged 
for food and went back to his sitting on 
the top floor of the Belasco. 

* Well, little stranger," said the cheer- 
ful one on her return. 

His interest in the afternoon callers 
waned. At five o'clock he gave it up. 
He arranged with his new friend to call 
her up in the morning tq see if she had 
any news from the front. Then he 


slowly turned his footsteps toward the 
Club. He was irritated at the lost day, 
and for the first time aware that there 
might be more difficulty in seeing mana- 
gers than he had anticipated. He had 
thought the condescension all on his 
part, but eight hours of airing his heels 
in the outer purlieus had altered his 
viewpoint a trifle. 

His main concern was Bamby's dis- 
appointment. She had sent him out 
with such high hopes—she would receive 
him back with his Big Chief feathers 
drooping. He was sorrier than he would 
admit to drown the shine in her eyes. 
He walked down-town to postpone the evil 
hour, but in the end it had to be faced. 


CHAPTER VIII 


AFTER Jarvis had departed on his con- 
quering way, Bamby directed her 
attention to herself. She made a most 
careful toilette. When she was hatted 
and veiled and gloved she tripped up and 
down before her mirror, trying herself out, 
as it were. She made several entrances 
into editorial sanctums. Once she en- 
tered haltingly, drawn to her full five 
feet one; once she bounced in confidently, 
but she vetoed that and decided upon 
a dignified, but cordial entrance. One 
more trip to the mirror for a close in- 
spection. 

“Oh, you pretty thing!” she nodded 
to herself. 

She set forth, as Jarvis had done, with 
the address on the publisher’s letter 
clasped in her hand. She marched up- 
town with a singing heart. She saw 
everything and everybody. She won- 
dered how many of them carried happy 
secrets, like hers, in their thoughts, how 
many of them were going toward thrilling 
new experiences. She shot her imagina- 
tion, like a boomerang, at every passing 
face, in the hope of getting back secrets 
that lay behind the masks. She was 
unaware how her direct gaze riveted 
attention to her own eager face. She 
thought the people who smiled at her 
were friendly, and she tossed them back 
as good as they gave. Even when a 
waxed and fashionable old dandy re- 
marked, “Good morning, my dear," she 
only laughed. Naturally he misunder- 
stood and fell in step beside her. 

“Are you alone?” he asked coyly. 

She gave him a direct glance and 
answered seriously: “No. I am walking 
with my five little brothers and sisters.” 

He looked at her in such utter amaze- 
ment that she laughed again. This time 
he understood. 

*Good day," said he, and right-about 
faced. 

She inspected her address for the 
hundredth time, and went to the maga- 
zine office. She was impressed by the 
elegance of the busy reception room, 
with its mahogany and good pictures. 
She sent her card to the editor, and 
waited fifteen minutes; then the card 
bearer returned. She was sorry, but the 
editor was extremely occupied this morn- 
ing. Was there anything she could do 
for Mrs. Jocelyn? Bamby’s face reg- 
istered her disappointment. 

“Would it do any good for me to wait?” 

*Have you a letter of introduction? 
Mr.Strongseemed not to know your name." 

“He told me to come." 


“Told you? How do you mean?" 

Bamby offered the letter to her. 

“Oh, are you the girl who won the 
prize?" Bamby nodded. "You are?" 
she protested her amazement. 

“I'm just as surprised as you are," 
Bamby assured her. 

"Of course Mr. Strong will see you. 
He didn't understand." 

She was off in great haste and back in 
a jiffy. 

“Come right in,” she invited. 


AMBY wanted to run. Her breath 

came in little short gasps. She 
wished she could take hold of the other 
girl’s hand and hold on tight. A door 
stood open into an outside office and 
several clerks stared at her. The sanc- 
tum door was open. 

“Mr. Strong, this is Mrs. Jocelyn,” 
said her guide, and the door closed be- 
hind her. A tall, pleasant-faced young 
man rose, and tried to cover his surprise. 

"How do you do?" he said cordially, 
with outstretched hand. 

Bamby laid hers in it. 

“Im frightened to death," she an- 
swered. 

“ Frightened!—of me?” 

“Well, not you exactly, but editorism.”” 

He laughed. “I can match amazement 
with your terror then. You are a sur- 
prise." 

"You are disappointed in me," she 
said, quickly. 

“I expected a—a— 


Well, a bigger 
woman, and older." 


“I see. You didn't expect a half 
portion." 
"Exactly," he smiled. “Well, we 


were extremely interested in your story. 

“I am so glad." E 

“What else have you done?” 

* Nothing." 

“That’s your first story?” 

€€ Yes." 

“How did you happen to write it, Mrs. 
Jocelyn?" 

“I am looking for a career,” she began; 
but his surprised glance stopped her. 
“You see, I ought to dance. That's what 
the Lord intended me todo. I can dance.” 

“I can imagine that.” 

“But dancing would take me away 
from home so much, and the Heavenly 
Twins need me so.” 

“Twins. You haven’t twins?” 

“Yes. Oh, no, not real ones; but rny 
father and Jarvis.” 

ape 
“I am married to him, you know. They 
are both so helpless. My father is a 
mathematician. I have to take care of 
them both, you see." 

“You mean in a financial way?” 

“My father makes a fair income, and 
of course Jarvis may sell his plays; but 
hod married him Í expected to support 

im. 

“He is delicate, I suppose?” 

She laughed. 

“He’s six feet and over, wide, and 
strong as a battleship.” 

"And he expects you to support 

Pie al oi Sat 
him!”—in italics. 

"No. He protests, but you see, I 
took a sort of an advantage of him when 
I married him. He didn't want to 
marry me!" 

" You are a most extraordinary young 

(Continued on page 9r) 
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"NHE Micher was nursing a monu- 
mental grouch. The causes of his 
peevishness were varied. Prima- 
rily they concerned a matter of 

interest to the police of Chicago. The 
incident included a neat little hold-up of 
a crowded café in which one unfortunate, 
either recklessly brave or too drunk to 
know what he was doing, had declined the 
Micher's invitation to crawl into the ice 
box. There being no time to waste in 
argument the Micher's gun, an automatic, 
had fired the mayor's salute. The unfor- 
tunate spent his few remaining hours in 
furnishing the police with an excellent de- 
scription of the Micher and receiving 
extreme unction. The Micher, after hur- 
dling over his victim and the bar, had ex- 
tracted eleven hundred dollars from the 
safe and departed before those who had 
been present commenced to crawl from 
under tables and opened the ice box to 
release a dozen shivering prisoners. 

The cause of the Micher’s gloom on 
the morning of May 17th, however, was 
not remorse over the sudden taking-off 
of a human being. Remorse was not 
in his category of emotions. In fact 
the Micher was sore on his victim and 
rather inclined to consider his stubborn- 
ness, rather than anything else, the cause 
of the present plight. 


"THE Micher hadn’t any sympathy to 
waste. The real cause of his m 

was that it was Frank Chance Day in 
Chicago—and now that Tony, the Portu- 
gee Pig, was after him, the Micher was 


cut off from attending the baseball game 
that was to be played in honor of the 
return to Chicago—as leader of the New 
York Americans—of the big, quiet ball 

layer who for years had been the Peerless 
pees of the Chicago Cubs. The Micher 
was a baseball fan, under difficulties. At 
that very instant the chief difficulty was 
Tony. 

Tony was one of those unaccountable 
beings, a detective who took his work 
seriously. He harbored a more or less 
foolish notion that a policeman is the 
guardian of the peace and that his oath 
meant something. His fellow detectives 
said that was because he was an ignorant 
foreigner who did not know any better. 
Also, they claimed that he was the luckiest 
fiy mug running out of Central detail. 

his because, every once in a while, he 
“just happened” to pick up some fugitive 
criminal for whom the entire force had 
been hunting for months. 

The Micher knew the Portugee Pig 
was on his track. On the day after the 
Micher had the misfortune to encounter 
the stubborn party, now requiescating 
in more or less pace at Waldheim, the 
eneral order had gone out to capture 
him. dead or alive; preferably dead, since 
alive he might tell things. The dragnet 
brought in many other predatory tish, 
some wanted, some waiting for an op- 
forte to make themselves wanted, 

ut the Micher had slipped through the 


net. The principal reason that he still 


was at liberty (it would be wrong to say 
"enjoying liberty") was that no one con- 


nected with the detective bureau happened 
to be aware that Chi Kit was the Micher's 
girl, and that she was harboring him. 


CH! KIT'S specialty was “leathers,” 
which means that she'subsisted mainly 
through means of the gentle art of ex- 
tracting purses from pockets, usually of 
middle-aged gentlemen who drank. They 
found her pleasant and fair to look upon 
until they awoke from the effects of the 
none too gentle soporific deftly inserted 
into their drinks, and found neither Kit 
nor a pocketbook. The Micher had 
worked, i. e., pursued his trade as hold- 
up man and leather snatcher, varied with 
occasional burglarious entries, chiefly on 
the West Side of the city. Further, his 
meeting with Chi Kit was outside the pro- 
fession, and for mutual protection and 
benefit neither of them had mentioned 
the alliance. 

His visits to Kit's apartments on the 
South Side were infrequent and secret. 
Usually he went there in times of stress. 
At such times he did not use the front 
stairway; he arrived via the railroad 
embankment, the alley, the lower shed 
roof, the upper shed roof and thence 
the window. It may be mentioned in 
passing that before choosing an apart- 
ment Chi Kit examined the premises for 
such advantages with a view of a possible 
hasty exit. He had arrived by this 
route on the eventful night, and he had 
remained there nearly three months 
waiting to get out of Chicago unobserved. 
'The room that he occupied was a small 


He dropped onto the lower roof and sprang 


into the alley 
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unfurnished one off the kitchen, the door 
of which seemed to lead to a hallway; 
through that door he could hear all that 
passed in the apartment. The uproar 
created by his escape from the police 
dragnet had amused him for a few days, 
but confinement in the one room with an 
occasional visit to the other rooms had 
grown irksome, and the persistency of 
the newspapers annoyed him. He was 
enduring it with better grace since Chi 
Kit, through her friend, Hot Dogs (so 
called for his love of wienerwurst), a plain 
clothes man, had learned that the Portu- 
ee Pig was working on the case. The 
Micher hated all policemen, reserving 
especial measure of fatted for the Portu- 
gee Pig whom, also, he feared because 
he could understand neither the morals 
nor the methods of the Pig. 


FOR days the Micher had been reading 

in the newspapers that Chi Kit brought 
him of the plans for the celebration of 
the first home-coming of the Peerless 
Leader, and he had been longing to get 
out in the open bleachers and join in the 
yell that would arise when Chance came 
onto the grounds. For the Micher was a 
Cub fan. During the glorious days of 
Chance’s leadership of that marvelous 
baseball playing machine the Micher 
had spent the happiest hours of his 
rather unhappy and hunted career in the 
left field bleachers, In the solitude of a 
vast crowd he always had felt safe, and 
free, and equal to the man next him, 
unless that man could outyell him, in 
which case he was envious. He never 
lifted a leather at a ball game. Possibly 
this was because he was morally better 
after hours in the open air and more 
friendly with his fellow man. And now 
he felt, after days and weeks of hiding 
and of running and avoiding human 
beings, that it would seem good to touch 
elbows with them unsuspected and as an 
equal and a fellow fan, free to call an- 
other rooter a “quitter,” a “yellow stiff,” 
or a “knocker,” and to grin tolerantly 
when called hard names by some excited 
clerk who, perhaps, would have fainted 
had he known he was addressing the 
terrible Micher. 

Chance was the Micher’s idol. Here 
was Chance’s great day dawned. The 
entire city was laying aside its business 
to honor the quiet, bow-legged, earnest 
fellow who had made Chicago more 
famous on the baseball feld. Here was 
the Micher, shut up, gazing through a 
clean spot on a dirty window and eating 
his heart out with bitter disappointment, 
worse than that of a school-cooped boy 
on circus day. 

It had rained all the morning and the 
rain had lulled the Micher’s discontent, 
but before noon the rain ceased and when 
Chi Kit, who had slept late and gone to 
the delicatessen for food, brought his 
belated breakfast the sun was shining 
and a warm, gentle wind was sweeping 
away the doude. 

The Micher knew that a mile to the 
southward a great sweep of greensward, 
freshened by the rain and marked with 
straight bands of fresh whitewash, was 
waiting, and that presently thousands 
upon thousands of men and women would 
mass themselves around that green in the 
huge stands and cheer and scream and 


shout in applause while bands played. He: 


saw it all mentally as he turned growlingly 
to his half cold breakfast and ate in 
silence punctuated with oaths muttered 
through mouthfuls of food. 


Ij WAS past noon when, reassured by 
the sounds, or lack of sound, from within 
the . oom, Chi Kit dared turn the key and 
enter. She closed and locked the door 
behind her because, in such cases, one 
cannot be too cautious—especially with 
the Portugee Pig on the trail. 

“Im goin’ out, Dan,” she said (Dan 
being the Micher’s name, although he 
might have forgotten it had it not been 
for Kit); “I wanna git a line on that 
Portugee. Hot Dogs said he was mooch- 
in’ round down at Twelfth an’ Blue 
Island yistaddy, an’ I'll try an’ git wise 
to what he’s up to.” i 

“ Bring me back all the sportin’ extras 
when you come,” said the Micher un- 
graciously. 

“ Doan’ make no noise while I'm gone,” 
she cautioned. 

"Say, I'd like to git outen here to- 
day," he complained peevishly. 

“No, you don't! Stick it out a few 
more days, Dan," she pleaded, alarmed, 
knowing him in his reckless moods. 
* Wait till chings git quieted down a bit 
"fore you make a bres 

“Say, Kit," the Micher's tone showed 
the first enthusiasm he had felt all 
day, “I gotta peach of a get-away framed. 
"Thought her out last night." 

“What is it, Danny?" The woman's 
face lighted and her quick breathing 
revealed a new-born hope. 

“Tl sneak down some night, soon 
now," he answered; “I plan to kick along 
close to the river, in the yards, an' git 
a job on an ore boat. The pape' says 
they need loaders. PIl stick to the boat 
till she hits Buffalo, then duck acrost 
an' meet you at Montreal. They ain't 
watching the boats like they is the 
freights." 

“That’s a idee, Dan,” she said thought- 
fully. “I think it'll work But, Danny, 
you be careful now till I git back. I'll 
trail that Portugee." 

It was like a worrying mother warnin 
a child rather than a woman crimina 
fretting over the safety of a man killer. 

"Aw right—an’ git me some chewin’,” 
he responded. 

When she had gone the Micher sat 
staring out through the spot he had 
rubbed on the glass, longing for freedom. 


THE Portugee Pig was walking slowly 
along Peoria Street, frowning in- 
wardly. Never before had he worked on 
a case so long without finding so much as 
a clue. 

When he had accepted the task of 
catching the Micher after the first flurry 
of police activity had quieted down, he 
had thouche it would be rather easy, 
barring the fact the Micher was likely 
to empty an automatic pistol or two be- 
fore surrendering. He anticipated only 
long hours of watching and trailing, and 
patient and thorough search. He knew 
the Micher; he knew his haunts, his 
companions, and his habits. Also, he 
knew several persons who were willing 
to act as af pigeons if given the op- 
portunity and a certain degree of for- 
giveness for their own shortcomings. 

He knew the range of the Micher was 


from the river west to Rockwell: Street, 
where the tracks cross the city; south. to 
Twentieth Street; north to Milwaukee 
Avenue, where most of the people are 
too poor to furnish any employment for 
hold-up men. He had threaded the dis- 
trict night and day, in and out, and had 
seen the insides of many dark places. 
He had seen all the stool pigeons, he had 
trailed separately each friend of the 
Micher. He had shadowed through long 
hours of cold and wet those who in the 
past had been associated with his quarry, 
and watched for days at a time the old 
haunts of the fugitive. He had not 
found a trail. Worse than that, he al- 
most had arrived at the conclusion that 
none of the Micher’s friends, allies, or 
acquaintances knew whither he had 
flown or where he was hiding. 

The newspapers, it is true, declared 
the Micher had escaped from the city 
and was hiding in some distant part of 
the country. othe Pig had not given 
this theory a serious thought. He knew 
that the only spot where a criminal of 
the Micher’s mentality could hide was 
in a place he knew better than the police 
knew it, and that the Micher knew no 
other city than Chicago. One paper 
declared the Micher had been wounded 
in the gun battle, and that he had gone 
away and died, or was wounded and in 
some doctor’s care. The Pig did not be- 
lieve this, having satisfied himself that 
no other shots than those loosed by the 
Micher had been fired, and that the 
two "heroes" who told how they had 
fought the desperate bandit were hiding 
under a pool table; but he did not argue 
with the reporters. One of the reasons 
that the Pig succeeded in his thankless 
profession was that he never told anyone 
what he was going to do or what he was 
doing, until it was done. 


ON THIS day the Pig was backtrack- 
ing. Any person who might have 
chanced to see him sauntering along, 
occasionally stopping to talk with some 
rather disreputable appearing person, 
entering saloons as if aimlessly, and de- 
parting leisurely, might have found ma- 
terial for a good account of how the 
detective force wastes time. 

The truth was the Pig was wasting 
time. He was working aimlessly and he 
was worried. For the first time his 
faith in his theory that the Micher was 
still within his range was faltering. He 
had played mental heads and tails with 
the RUA Giving the Micher credit 
with having just brains enough to figure 
that the police would think he would flee 
far and fast, and therefore he would re- 
main near the scene, the Pig had confined 
his efforts to the district haunted by the 
Micher. _.Now he was commencing to 
believe that the Micher, panic-stricken 
and without stopping to think at all, 
had fled and by some lucky chance had 
escaped unobserved. 

The Pig stood under an awning talk- 
ing to Dago Charlie until the rain ceased 
and the sun, shining hot, commenced to 
lift the vapors from the puddles on the 
sidewalk. A suddenly released swarm of 
small boys and girls came trooping, scream- 
ing and splashing through the mud of the 
street. The Greek who had— before learn- 
ing to speak English —learned to be sus- 
picious of police and who had with cautious 
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“That bull's a-goin' to the ball game" 


glances watched the Pig while pre- 


.tending to polish his apples, sud- 


denly sought to make conversation. 

“You go-a da ball game?" he 
inquired smilingly. > 

'Say, Ginny," said the Pig, 
irritably forgetful of his own ex- 
traction, * you're the fiftieth ga- 
zimbo that's asked me that ques- 
tion to-day. Think a fly mug 
ain't got nuthin' to do but to go 
to ball games?" 

He walked away, irritated, but 
with the germ of the idea fructify- 
ing in his brain. “The Cap will 
have a hundred cops down there," 
he muttered. "If I was seen—" 
He whistled thoughtfully as he 
sauntered along. At the corner of 
Adams Street he stopped to ex- 
change a few quick low-toned 
words with a stool pigeon, who 
reported lack of progress; then, 
with a careless nod, he turned 
toward Halsted Street. He had 
forgotten the Micher and was 
thinking of the ball game. A street 
car crowded to the doors was 
passing. Behind it in a long string, 
moving jerkily southward, came 
more overloaded cars. 

"Why not?" asked the Pig 
angrily to himself. And, as no 
answer came, the Pig swung care- 
lessly onto the step of the next 
car. Chi Kit from a convenient 
doorway saw him and smiled with 
relief. 

“That bull's a-goin’ to the ball 
game," she muttered to herself. 


About the time the Pig swung 
aboard the south-bound Hal- 
sted Street car the Micher revolted. 
The distant sound of bands, the 
blaring and honking and screech- 
ing of automobile horns and sirens 
two blocks away, told him the 
parade was passing down Michi- 
fan Avenue toward the ball park. 
ith a sudden reckless resolve he 
jerked his low-cut collar into place, 
tugged at his tie and threw his 
coat into position. Then he pushed 
up the window a little way and 
reconnoitered. All the other rear 
windows were closed and no one 
was leaning out. He pushed the 
window wider, grasped the sill an 
instant and made a catlike drop 
to the roof, dodged along behind 
the dirty parapet of brick, scanned 
the alley quickly from the vantage 
point of the chimney, dropped 
onto the lower roof, sprang into 
the alley, scrambled quickly up 
the clay embankment, dodged 
across in front of a suburban train, 
disappeared an instant between 
two freight cars, and leaped down 
into the alley on the other side. 
Fifteen minutes later he was 
standing in the line of men snail- 
ing forward to purchase tickets of 
admission to the bleachers. Inside 
the huge, brick-bound field, bands 
were playing and a wavelike roar 
of applause rose, broke, and ebbed 
with every minute. Twenty thou- 
sand people were inside and twenty 
thousand others were scrambling 
and shoving toreach the entrances. 


Two thousand automobiles were honking 
and rasping the air with their sirens. The 
Micher was happy. The blood raced in 
his veins. The rough jostling of his fellow 
man was good to him. A fat policeman 
jabbed him in the ribs with the end of his 
club and prodded him into line, and he did 
not resent it. Those in front bawled 
back for him to quit shoving; those be- 
hind pelted him with peanut hulls and 
wads of paper, urging him to move 
faster. Presently, after the squeezing, 
shoving passage through a turnstile he 
was propelled into the freedom of the 
wide runways and joined in the wild 
race and scramble for the unoccupied 
seats in center field, managing, after a 
skirmish, to secure a place of vantage 
in the second row. 


EFORE hin, across the great stretch of 

green, the purple masses of banked-up 
humanity packed the immense semi- 
circular stands and piled high in the 
pavilions. In the bleachers and the 
temporary stands more thousands of 
noisy, exuberant humans shouted and 
sang. Two sections of the temporary 
seats went down under the weight of 
the swarming spectators, causing a cry 
of alarm quickly turning to laughter as 
the mass untangled itself ludicrously 
and sought other vantage points. The 
Micher secured a bag of pop corn, a bottle 
of red pop, bellowed until his voice ex- 
cited the envy of scores around him, and 
settled down to enjoy the game. 

Out upon the field white-garbed and 
white-hosed athletes were practicing, 
and presently the gray-clad men from 
New York ran out to their positions. 
A big, quiet fellow, bow-legged and 
serious-faced, walked out onto the dia- 
mond, and in an instant the multitude 
became a maddened mob of fanatics. 
The noise burst in billows, the bleachers 
hurling back volleys of cheers against 
the breakers of applause that broke from 
the stands, until the maelstrom of noise 
that swirled and swept around Chance 
seemed to engulf him as he smiled the 
smile of a man who feels deeply, and 
lifted his cap. 

It was ,Chicago’s welcome to its Peer- 
less Leader. 

The Micher bellowed and yelled unti! 
the cords in his neck stood out purple 
and then, refreshed by hasty swallows 
of pop, he yelled again. The game 
started, the Micher exploding yells as 
a motor explodes when missing fire. The 
New Yorkers rushed the attack. Before 
the first assault could be checked by the 
White Sox one run was scored and a man 
was on the bases. There came a sudden 
scream of frantic applause from the 
stand. A thousand spectators, directly 
behind the New York players’ bench, 
rose as one man, waving, cheering and 
shouting. The wild outburst spread 
through the stands. Section by section 
the vast crowd arose until the demon- 
stration became general. Forty thou- 
sand persons were on their feet, waving, 
cheering, standing upon chairs,—a multi- 
tude gone wild,—as Chance strode to the 
plate to bat. Bands blared, unheard in the 
din. Suddenly, over in the seats behind 
first base, there arose the old war song of 
the White Sox that has spurred them to a 
thousand victories, the monotonous, insis- 
tent, uncanny reiteration of the demand: 


He stopped to exchange a few quick low-toned 
words with a stool pigeon 
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“Get a hit—Get a hit—Get a hit.” 
The South Side was rooting against 
its own team, for the first time in 
history—and the last. 

The Micher was on his feet. “Oh 
you Slough Foot!" he screamed. 
"Oh you P. L.! Oh you Big Bear. 
Oh you— Git a hit, git a hit." 

His voice joined the chorus of forty 
thousand in the plea— 

“Git a hit—Git a hit—Git a hit—” 

“Aw, who you shovin'? Quit that 
or I'll bust yer jaw— Git a hit— 
Git a hit—Git a hit— Le’ loose 


my neck—" 


"[ HERE was the foundation of a 
first-class bleacher battle, for the 

Micher's rooting was being inter- 
rupted as the excited crowd pushed 
his next seatmate upon him and al- 
most crowded the Micher from his 
point of vantage. 

“Git a hit—Git a hit— Aw, cut 
out shovin’, I wanna see.” 

“Well, then, keep your elbow outta 
my ribs,” responded a voice. 

“What d’ye want, the whole 
grounds? Git a hit—” 

“Git a hit—Git a hit—Git a hit— 
Say—T'll bust you if you don't stop.” 

“Bust nothin’, you big stiff — Git 
a hit—Git a hit—Git a hit—" 

Chance swung. The ball went like 
a flash down the third baseline. The 
runners raced along the base paths. 


Lord dived sideways and came up 


with the ball sticking in his fingers. 
A quick throw retired Chance at first 
base. The crowd raised a staccato 
yell, which broke on its highest note 
and ended in a half groan of disap- 
pointment, then silence, followed by 
a pattering of hand clappings and a 
scattered volley of theers as Chance 
walked back to the coachers’ box. 

** Wisht it had gone through. Why 
didn't Lord let it?" said the Micher 
to his next neighbor, forgetting en- 
tirely the dire threats of the preceding 
moment. 

“Wisht it had,” assented the neigh- 
bor, as both prepared to resume their 
seats. “Tough luck, wasn’t it? Well, 
they got two runs anyhow.” 

hey started to sit down, and 
suddenly their eyes met and they 
knew each other. 

“I want you, Micher,” said the Pig. 

“Aw, you!” said the Micher dis- 
gustedly. 

“Will you come peacefully?” asked 
the Pig with a suggestive motion. 

"Aw, look here, Pig!" pleaded the 
Micher piteously. “You wouldn't 
take a feller away from this game, 
would you?" 

“I don't want to go, neither,” 
agreed the Pig. 

Through the remainder of the game 
they sat side by side, rooting for 
Chance, sharing each other's pop corn 
and pop, and when it was over the 
Pig clamped some steel around the 
Micher's wrist, and they went away 
together. 

" [wish Chance had won,” mourned 
the Micher. 

“So do I,” assented the Pig; “but 
anyhow, the Sox won.” 

“It was a great game,” said the 
Micher, “I wouldn't ’a’ missed it!” 
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F THE ancient theatrical saw were 

true, that “Shakespeare spells ruin,” 

a composite picture of a group of our 

leading players at the end of the 
current season would closely resemble a 
photograph of Pompeii, It is doubtful if 
even in the “palmy days" (whenever they 
were) Shakespeare was so frequently 
acted as in America during the winter of 
I913-14. It has been often said that 
Germany sees more Shakespeare in a 
season than England almost in a decade; 
but this cannot be affirmed at present of 
the United States and Canada. 

During the season now closing, Sothern 
and Marlowe, Margaret Anglin, William 
Faversham, Robert B. Mantell, and the 
Benson Company have been presenting 
Shakespearean dramas almost exclusively, 
and Forbes-Robertson has been devot- 
ing half his repertoire to them, with his 
“Hamlet” probably the most popular 
performance now on our stage. If we give 
each company an average season of thirty 
weeks, eight performances a week, and 
add one hundred and twenty perform- 
ances for Forbes-Robertson, we find that 
there will have been one thousand three 
hundred and twenty performances of 
Shakespeare in the United States and 
Canada during the season just closing, 
without including a great many scattered 
productions by stock companies, and 
possibly some by actors of lesser note. The 
number of plays performed was nearly a 
score. 

Shakespeare may spell ruin, but there 
appear to be a great many players and 
managers eager for destruction! Also, 
Germany may lead England in the num- 
ber of its Shakespearean productions, but 
it will Have to hustle to keep up with 
North America. Without much question, 
the total number of such productions on 
this continent during the current theat- 
rical year will be close to two thousand. 
'The figures are interesting, and they will 
come as an awful blow to the melancholy 
Jaqueses of criticism, who periodically 
wail the passing of the Bard of Avon. 

There are several reasons for this 
widespread presentation of Shakespeare's 
plays, over and above the fundamental 
reason that they are, all things consid- 
ered, the best plays ever written. For 
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one thing, they have been played so long, 
and by so many distinguished actors, 
that they have become a standard test of 
histrionic ability, and hence a challenge 
to all ambitious artists. The actor who 
essays Hamlet invites comparison at once 
with Garrick and Booth and Forbes-Rob- 
ertson—with the greatest of his profession. 
Not only is he attempting a part which 
calls for all the charm, all the depth, all 
the vocal skill which he can command 
(and probably a great deal more), and 
which richly repays his successful accom- 
plishment; but he is deliberately inviting 
the severest of comparisons—comparisons 
which by their very severity palliate his 
failure and immensely heighten his suc- 
cess. To the ambition of the actor, 
Shakespeare is a perpetual allure. 

Again, Shakespeare is an object of ven- 
eration to the public, and a topic of study 
in all our schools. There is always a large 
number of people who will go to see his 
dramas acted almost as a matter of prin- 
ciple and to them the actor or actress 
who mounts these dramas gains in dignity, 
is more highly thought of. Indeed, there 
was a time, and not so long ago, (nor has 
it entirely passed yet), when many good 
people would admit that an actor was 
respectable only when he played Shake- 
speare! Similarly, because Shakespeare is 
studied in the schools, there is a perpetu- 
ally renewed audience of young people for 
his plays, everywhere. Itis renewed each 
year, in fact. No other dramatist has so 
sure a body of auditors, nor one which 
awards so much credit to the actor. Those 
players and managers clever enough to 
realize this fact have seen that Shake- 
speare, far from spelling ruin, is a capital 
investment. 


"THEN. too, of course the Shakespearean 

plays offer almost endless possibilities 
(as well as perplexities) of stagecraft, 
scene-painting, costuming, lighting. Satu- 
rated as they are with poetry, glimmering 
with romance or gloomed with tragedy, 
they give unlimited scope to the imagina- 
tive producer. Written in many scenes, 
for a stage practically bare, it 1s almost 
impossible to play them now in their 
entirety unless we either revert to the 
bare stage again or, like the Germans, 
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build stages which revolve or sink, making 
the innumerable changes practicable. But 
they are all the more a challenge, then, to 
the modern producer. He wants to see 
how much of the text he can preserve. 
He wants to see how far he can simplify 
his scenery, still keeping it illusive, or else 
how far he can make his stage pictures live 
up to the demands of the poetry. He 
knows the material he is to illustrate is 
the greatest in the world, and if any plays 
can inspire him, these can. To him, no 
less than to the actors, they are a chal- 
lenge and a spur. 

"Fhese things considered then, it is small 
wonder, after all, that Shakespeare flour- 
ishes on our stage and ambitious players 
desire to act his dramas (dramas which 
have the additional merit on the road of 
familiarity, so that the suffering public 
can know beforehand what they are going 
to see). We told in this magazine last 

ear of the rise of William Faversham 
into the Shakespearean ranks, of how, by 
becoming his own manager, he has in- 
creased his fame and fortune, and by 
playing classics has added to his dignity. 

his year he has placed two more Shake- 
spearean róles to his credit—Iago and 
Romeo—and is now presenting “Romeo 
and Juliet” and “Othello” in addition to 

“Julius Cæsar.” Following his example, 
Miss Margaret Anglin (who, like him, 
was once a member of the Empire Thea- 
ter Stock Company) has now joined the 
classic ranks and in a single season, by 
labors which might well stagger a player 
of the stronger sex, has achieved a reper- 
toire of four Shakespearean dramas and, 
moreover, has mounted them according 
to the newer stagecraft. Her achievement 
is truly remarkable, and the toil involved 
must have been tremendous. Probably 
no manager would ever have undertaken 
it for her. But her reward will surely be 
great, also, for she will now occupy a posi- 
tion of dignity and leadership which noth- 
ing else uk heve brought her. 

Margaret Anglin was born in Ottawa, 
Canada, in 1876, Her father was speaker 
of the House of Commons, and her brother 
is now Chief Justice. Needless to say, her 
family were not theatrical. But she early 
faced her personal destiny, which doubtless 
required some courage, and went to New 
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York to study for the stage. She made her 
first professional appearance in 1894, as 
Madeline Westin “ Shenandoah,” and pres- 
ently joined the company of James O'Neill, 
where she played many parts, including 
Ophelia. fir she played Rosalind in 
her native Canada. It was in 1898 that 
a set of curious chances made her the 
Roxane in Mansfield’s production of 
** Cyrano de Bergerac,” and her New York 
reputation began. She became the popu- 
lar leading woman of the Empire Theater 
Company, where her Mrs. Dane in “Mrs. 
Dane's Defense" attracted wide attention 
and seemed to doom her to a career of 
*‘ emotional” rôles. Even her performance 
in “The Great Divide" but deepened the 
popular impression. 

ut Miss Anglin went to Australia, and 
tried out her ripened powers in Shake- 
speare there. She came back to America 
and pues a little comedy part in “Green 
Stockings,” by way of contrast to a per- 
formance of Sophocles’s “Electra” at 
the Greek Theater of the pera of 
California. Then she cut loose from 
managers altogether, took up the reins of 
her own destiny and early last autumn, 
in the West, she produced “The Taming 
of the Shrew,” “Twelfth Night,” “As 
You Like It,” and “Antony and Cleo- 
patra,” with scenery and costumes de- 
signed by Livingston Platt, in strong 
contrast to the usual hackneyed settings. 
She was the stage manager for all these 
plays, as well as the leading player; and 
she brought this large and exacting reper- 
toire back across Canada to the Eastern 
seaboard last winter, in triumph. The 
mere physical feat is impressive. We 
think Miss Anglin is entitled to a vote! 


THE present writer saw all four pro- 
ductions in as many days, in Montreal. 
At that time Miss Anglin herself was best 
as Katherine in “The Taming of the 
Shrew,” and the entire production of that 
irrepressible farce was in the most con- 
sistently sustained key—a key of high 
spirits, innocent mirth, and blithe ro- 
mance. In Eric Blind, Miss Anglin had a 
Petruchio of rare physical charm, un- 
flagging good nature, and underlying 
xendernes His chief fault is a lack of 
vocal nimbleness and variety. She herself 
is the best Shrew since Ada Rehan (who 
was never Shakespeare's Shrew, but a 
very wonderful person, none the less). 
She is brilliantly vitriolic, edged like a 
Saber, and she is properly and convinc- 
ingly subdued, but only after a tussle that 
kindles the blood. 

Mr. Platt's costumes and settings for 
the play were romantic, Italian, and 
always made beautiful pictures. The final 
scene, showing a banquet room in Lu- 
centio's house, with a blue Italian sky 
visible behind through three delicate 
arches, while the light streamed in on 
crystal glasses upon the table and the 
rich costumes of the men, was like a 
painting by Paul Veronese. 

Miss Anglin's least successful personal 
performance was of Cleopatra—oddly 
enough the most emotional róle of the 
four. We fancy that she herself is least 
satisfied with it, and probably will not 
hazard it in New York till she has further 
developed it. Her performance at present 
is based on a conception of Egypt's queen 
which, we fancy, will not square with the 
popular idea. When all is said, Cleopatra 
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Margaret Anglin as Katherine in “The Taming of 
the Shrew"—the best Shrew since Ada Rehan 
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Margaret Anglin as Electra—in the drama of 
that name by Sophocles—which she played in 
the Greek Theater of the University of California 


was the supreme harlot, and so far as the 
play is a love tragedy, it is the tragedy of 
harlotry—though glorified by immortal 
verse and pageantried with armies and 
with empires. 

Miss Anglin, however, does not so play 
it. She keeps her vision fixed on Cleo- 
patra, the queen, and a certain háste and 
hectic heat, a certain race of passion which 


is plainly enough indicated in the mad 
alternations of the queen's moods and 
which in reality make the tragedy a swift 
one, are lacking from her performance— 
so lacking that the tragedy becomes slow. 
The queen is as long a-dying as poor 
Tristan in the opera, and Miss Anglin falls 
frequently into an error which we would 
never have predicted—the error of inton- 


ing verse, the ancient trick of “‘ elocution.” 
But it must not be thought that this 
estimate of her Cleopatra is final. She 
has not yet found herself in the part. 


AND small wonder, when you consider 
the physical labors of mounting the 
play. The production is in fourteen 
scenes, and even with the ship’s cabin 
cut out and much else of the play con- 
cerned less with the love story than the 
ageantry of empire, it is a heavy affair. 
t is also hauntingly beautiful. Mr. 
Platt has here done his best work, both as 
scene painter and colorist. His scenery 
here departs most widely from the con- 
ventional mode and yet it is most com- 
pelling over the audiences, and also fre- 
quently most simple, impressionistic. 

As in each of the plays, Mr. Platt has 
constructed a special fore-stage. This is 
achieved merely by hanging brown dra- 
peries at either side of the proscenium, 
some six or eight feet back, and placing 
between them and the proscenium arch 
tall entrance doors, of suitable architec- 
ture, and connecting them above with a 
suitable strip. By pu means a drop can 
be lowered just behind these two en- 
trances, either a painted drop or tapestried 
curtains, as may be most fitting, and 
the fore-stage still maintains the mood of 
the play—Egyptian, Italian, English, and 
seems a genuine setting in itself, not a 
mere “before the curtain" makeshift. 
Then the next full scene is set without 
delay while the “front scene”. is being 
acted, and when the drop rises it is viewed 
not alone through the theater proscenium, 
but through this peculiarly fitting frame 
made by the two entrance doors of the 
fore-stage and the connecting border 
above, the brown curtains at the sides 
being quite negative, and making a pleas- 
ing, soft edge of shadow. 


Two scenes of special beauty are 

achieved in this production. The first, 
which is as simple as anything Reinhardt 
ever did, shows the roof of Cleopatra’s 
palace at night. There is nothing at the 
sides except two tall screens; indeed nota 
wing piece is used in the entire produc- 
tion. Thę roof goes off indefinitely into 
shadow. Directly at the back is a low 
wall, rising on the right to a ledge six or 
seven feet high. Behind the wall is the 
blue night sky. The effect of height and 
space is the first impression. On the wall 
sits Cleopatra, her jewels E sparkling, 
the moonlight making purple pools of color 
on her streaming robe. P eta her, on the 
higher part of the wall, lies a silent figure, 
silhouetted like a sphinx. The eunuch, 
Mardian, shines naked ebony in the moon- 
light. Out of this atmosphere, dripping 
tropic languor, rises the voice of Cleopa- 
tra: "Charmian! . . . Give me to drink 
mandragora.” 

Then, after her brooding speech, the 
figure above her suddenly rises up on 
its elbows and emits a long-drawn, strange 
cry, and from far below comes the hail of 
the messenger from Antony, and the 
queen leaps into active life. The scene is 
marvelously illusive, strangely imagina- 
tive and beautiful. Miss Anglin has earned 
our thanks in bringing Mr. Platt out of 
Boston. 

The other scene of most distinction 
in the drama is the last, the interior of 

(Continued on page 96) 
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Margaret Anglin 
Who, in a single season, by labors which might well stagger a player of 
the stronger sex, has achieved a repertoire of four Shakespearean dramas 
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Billy Thomas Reorganizes 
By Elmer E. Ferris 


in the Boyd & Bidwell Coffee and 

Spice Mills at a salary of eighty- 

five dollars per month. He was 
twenty-two years of age. He aspired to 
become a traveling salesman, but he lacked 
the courage to make the venture. Among 
his associates he was considered a suc- 
cessful young man; but as he sat in his 
room gloomily looking into vacancy it 
seemed to him that Failure was staring 
him full in the face. 

He sprang up and began to pace the 
floor back and forth. Suddenly he re- 
moved his coat, vest and shirt, and sur- 
veyed himself in the mirror. 

“Nix, it isn’t physical. You weigh 
one hundred and sixty pounds and are 
as well put up as the next man. What 
in thunder is it inside of you that made 
you afraid of that porter Connelly this 
afternoon ?” 

He put his clothes on and again fell to 
pacing the room. 

“When a man is scared up it must be 
all in his mind," he mused. “He wouldn't 
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be afraid if he didn’t think it. Sure, 
its a way of thinking about things! 
That’s where the trouble is with you, 
Billy,—right in your cocoanut.” 

He resumed his seat upon the edge of 
the bed and meditated. He wondered if 
there might not be some way to change 
the constitution or habits of the mind. 
His knowledge of mental processes was 
limited. He had never studied psychol- 
ogy. But it looked reasonable that if 
a man could strengthen his body by 
exercise he could do something of that 
kind with his mind. 

“Why, sure," said he aloud, “a fellow 
can change his thoughts. There's a way 
to beat it, and I’m going to find it." He 
stepped up to the mirror again and 
looked himself in the eye. “Never you 
mind, Billy; you are going to find a way 
out of this, and don't you forget it. 
Shake!" He reached out his hand. He 
had formed a definite resolution and he 
felt better. He looked at his watch. It 
was 10:30. He had been in his room 
four hours, and had eaten no supper. 


The following evening on the way up 
from the office Billy stepped into a book- 
store. "I've got a friend that's always 
getting scared up," said he to the clerk. 
“Have you got some book that tells -how 
to straighten out a man’s thinking ap- 
paratus?" 

“Certainly, loads of them,” replied the 
clerk. ‘“‘There’s a great deal being 
written, these days, upon that subject. 
Here’s one called ‘The Courageous Life.’ 
Here’s another entitled ‘How to Over- 
come Fear,’ and we have another on 
*Forethought versus Fearthought,’ and 
there’s—” 

“Never mind any more. I'll take a 
chance on this one," selecting “How to 
Overcome Fear.” “How much is it?" 

“One dollar.” 

Billy handed over the money and 
hurried home. After a hasty supper he 
repaired to his room and took up the 
book. It was a nontechnical work writ- 
ten in popular style and full of easy 
optimism, the underlying proposition be- 
ing that “As he thinketh in his heart, so 
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is he." Billy was carried along upon the 
current of the author's enthusiasm. It 
was as clear as day. Think right, and 
there will be no such thing as fear; and 
thoughts are subject to control. The 
chapter on “How to do it," largely a 
system of mental exercise and auto- 
suggestion, especially fascinated him. 
He read this chapter twice. It was mid- 
night when he laid the book aside. 

“By George, he's dead right!" he 
muttered as he prepared for bed. '' There's 
nothing else to it. Well, the way to do 
a thing is to go to it. That fellow says 
that the best time for autosuggestion is 
just before you go to sleep. This is 
where Billy gets into the game." 


AS HE settled himself in bed he tried 

to recall the author’s program. 
* Let's see; how did he say to go about 

- it? Does a fellow talk it out loud or 
does he just think it? What is it that 
he has got to think?” 

He tried in vain to recall some practical 
hint on how to start the autosuggestion 
in motion. He was also at a loss to 
know just what to autosuggest. He 
arose and turned on the light and opened, 
the book once more at the chapter “How 
to do it.” 

“Form in your mind a picture—a 
mental image—of yourself as being a 
man of nerve, courage, and fearlessness. 
Fancy yourself in situations that require 
those qualities, and put them into ex- 
ercise in your thoughts. Assert to your- 
self over and over again that you possess 
those qualities. Do not allow yourself 
to entertain a thought of fear, and when 
such a thought occurs to you immediately 
assert the opposite.” 

Billy closed the book and once more 
sought his couch. He shut his eyes and 
proceeded to form a mental image. “See 
that fellow there—that’s Billy Thomas— 
he’s got courage—he’s a nervy cuss—he 
isn’t afraid of anything—Jim Connell 
thinks he's got Billy’s number—he's 
giving Billy some back talk now. Billy 
isn’t afraid of him— See here, Connelly, 
I won't stand for this—I—” 

Billy sat up in bed and scratched his 
head. “Gee, this sounds like hot air! 
I don't see what good it does to start off 
with a pack of lies. Anyway, I guess 
I'll leave Connelly out of it on the start." 

He lay down again and began once 
more. He was too sleepy to attempt 
another mental image, so he contented 
himself with some personal assertions. 
“Im a man of courage—I’ve got loads 
of nerve—I’m not afraid of anything— 
Im a scrappy guy—I'm—1—" Being 
a healthy young man he had fallen asleep. 

The next morning he awoke late. He 
had only thirty minutes in which to eat 
breakfast and reach the office. “Gee!” 
he exclaimed as he hurried into his 
clothes, "the old man will—" He 
checked himself. “None of that fear 
stuff now. No danger about the old 
man. He knows you keep your work up. 
You'll get there on time.” 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN in his auto- 
biography tells how he once under- 
took the attainment of moral perfection 
by persistently practicing the moral 
virtues one at a time. He candidly ad- 
mits that he never reached the goal 
because, as he naively observes, while he 


could detect some advance in the partic- 
ular virtue to which he was giving ex- 
clusive attention there seemed to occur 
some corresponding lapse in the others. 
However, his conclusion was that he had 
made some progress all along the line. 

Be that as it may, it is probable that 
Benjamin Franklin never pursued any 
one virtue more persistently than did 
Billy Thomas his mental quest for 
courage. Persistency was one of Billy’s 
natural qualities. 

Whatever may be the nature of that 
"stream of consciousness” called the 
mind, it can undoubtedly by constant 
practice be diverted into new channels, 
and those motor impulses which lie at 
the roots of habit can be trained to work 
automatically in the mind as well as in 
the body, and yet— 

As the days went by Billy frequently 
experienced the exhilaration that comes 
from a state of mental aggressiveness. 
He projected himself into a thought- 
world of belligerency and victory, a 
world in which he was the central and 
triumphant figure. His mental con- 
ception of himself as a man of aggressive 
and conquering spirit continually ex- 
panded. He felt a secret pity for men 
who were afraid. Before a month had 
passed he felt confident that he had 
won out. 

About this time, while getting out a 
shipment of “B & B" coffee one after- 
noon, Jim Connelly called his attention, 
in an insolent sort of way, to the fact 
that they were running short and the 
office should be notified. 

“Gee, the old man will call us down 
for that," observed Billy. “He never 
likes to have us run low." 

“Well, it's your business to watch 
the stock as well as mine. See?" growled 
Connelly. 

Billy had thought that he had lost 
his fear of Connelly, but as he confronted 
him he felt himself beginning to quail. 
He turned and went back into the ship- 

ing room without making any response. 
Pis knees felt weak and he was trembling 
slightly. “Same old yellow streak!” he 
groaned in disgust. 


'THAT evening while Billy was on his 
way home a child darted suddenly 
ast him out into the street directly in 
font of an automobile that came whirling 
around the corner. Prompt action alone 
could save the child from going under 
the wheels. Billy stood rooted to the 
sidewalk in terror. ge then a lady 
rushed past him, and seized the child 
and dragged it back as the machine 
whizzed by. It was a narrow escape. 
As the lady stepped back upon the side- 
walk she shot a glance of contempt at 
Billy, which cut him like a knife. He 
hurried up the street to escape further 
notice. Reaching his boarding house he 
went to his room and locked the door. 
His fine mental edifice of courage and 
optimism had crumpled at the first attack 
hike a house of cards. 

“Irs all off!" he exclaimed despon- 
dently. "What's the use of trying to 
jolly yourself into being some other kind 
of a fellow? You can’t think yourself 
out of your natural constitution. A 
coon might as well try to think himself 
into a white man. Gee, it’s a fierce 
proposition—this getting scared up.” 


‘guess I'll drop a 


He sat down, and sank into the depths 
of gloom with no attempt to check him- 
self. Autosuggestion would have looked 
like a joke. 

At last his self-contempt became un- 
bearable. He put on his hat and started 
gloomily down the street. As he wan- 
dered listlessly along, his eye rested upon 
a bulletin placed conspicuously in front of 
a public hall— 


Professor Wiiliam Bowden 
of the 
Bowden Physical Culture Institute 
will lecture this evening 
on 
FEAR, COURAGE and PHYSICAL CULTURE 


: Admission 25 cents 
Lecture begins at 8 o'clock 


Billy paused and read the bulletin. 
He glanced at his watch. It was five 
minutes before eight. ‘‘ Well, this looks 
like another slant at the question. I 
quarter into the slot and 
see what I draw.” 

The hall was well filled. The lecturer, 
who was an athletic, aggressive-looking 
man with a clear, convincing style, 
opened his address by briefly tracing 
the general prevalence of fear and point- 
ing out its debilitating effects upon life. 
“No matter what business or profession 
a man may follow,” said he, “life is a 
struggle and he must make a fight for it, 
and I undertake to say that one of the 
most essential qualities for success is the 
aggressive spirit. We get just about 
what we see ahead of us in this world— 
we never get any more than we see. 
Courage is seeing one's self about to win. 
Fear is seeing one's self about to lose. 
The man who is afraid is already de- 
feated. 

"Now some men are born with the 
aggressive spirit. They naturally do 
not know what fear is, but most of us 
are afraid of something and some of us 
are afraid of nearly everything. The 
important question is, Can that aggressive 
spirit be acquired? I am here to tell 
you that it can be done. I acquired it 
myself. As a boy and young man, up 
to the time I went to college, I had a 
fearsome and timid disposition; but I 
think I can fairly say to-night that for 
over ten years I haven't known what it 
is to be afraid, and I am going to tell you 
how I did it.” 

Billy Thomas was probably the most 
interested listener in the hall. He 
leaned forward in his eagerness to absorb 
every word, and as the speaker traced 
the different stages of his own progress 
and described his final emancipation from 
fear Billy's hopes had once more risen to 
the point of determination. 


FTER the lecture he approached Mr. 

Bowden, and introduced himself. 

“I would like to have a chance to talk 

with you," said he. “Im in just about 
the same fix that you used to be." 

“Very well, come around to the Insti- 
tute to-morrow evening at 7:30, and we 
will talk it over,” said Mr. Bowden. 

Promptly upon the appointed hour 
Billy presented himself. 

“ Now then, tell me all about yourself, 
and don’t conceal anything,” admonished 
Bowden. 

Billy frankly disclosed his whole case. 

“Now why is it," he asked in con- 
clusion, “that I couldn't make that 
mental stunt work? [Isn't fear all in 
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The astonished porter, before he could fairly set himself, received a blow in the left ear that 


sent him 
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to the floor. The other porters 
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started to interfere 


the mind? And why is it that a man 
can’t get over it by just training his 
mind?” 

“No, fear isn’t all in the mind, es- 
pecially physical fear, which is your 
principal trouble. Physical courage is 
largely a matter of nerve poise, and that 
has its origin in a sound, well-trained 
body. To be sure, the mind and the 
nerves react upon each other, and what 
you have been doing is an excellent 
thing and you should continue it, but 
you have gone at the matter too one- 
sidedly. In your case the physical basis 
of courage is more fundamental than 
the other. See here, Thomas, are you 
anxious enough about this to do just 
what I tell you?" 

“I will stand on my head if that will 
get the fear stuff out of me," rejoined 
Billy. 

"Well, I may have to stand you on 
your head before I get through," laughed 
the professor; “but we will ecin with a 
month or so of general physical culture. 
If you are in dead earnest and will do 
just what I advise, it wop't be three 
months before you will be wondering 
why you ever got scared at all. You can 
put bot out of your life absolutely—no 
doubt about it whatever." 


DURING the next month Billy entered 

heartily into Bowden’s physical culture 
program, spending nearly two hours a 
day in long walks along the lake shore 
park and country roads. He practiced 
deep breathing and room exercises night 
and morning, and spent three evenings a 
week in the Institute gymnasium. Mean- 
while, under Bowden’s advice, he con- 
tinued the course of “thought culture” 
which he had previously pursued. 

“Gee, but this is great!" he exclaimed 
one evening as he was returning from a 
brisk walk in the park. 

“What is great?” inquired George 
Robbins, one of the boarders, as he 
descended the front steps. 

“Why, the smell of things. I’m just 
beginning to find what a bully old smell 
there is to the leaves and grass and the 
breezes off the lake. Believe me, George, 
this physical culture stunt is great stuff.” 

“Say, Billy, you better look out or 
you'll get to be a physical culture crank. 
It’s easy to get dopy over those things. 
Do you remember Joe Dixon that boarded 
here last year—how he went daffy over 
chewing his food? Gee, he used to make 
his jaws work like a piston rod, and he 
didn’t think of anything else. These 
fey that spend all their time getting 

t—" 

"Oh, sure, a fellow wants to get fit 
for something besides being fit. It is 
his work that he wants to aim at. You 
take it from me, George, physical culture 
gives a man a cretelehold on his day's 
work; but most men won't take the 
trouble to go through it. I met Jack 
Pfister a few days ago—you know he 
pitches in the National League. He 


_was telling me about their spring train- 


ing trip. Those fellows get so lame and 
sore that they can hardly roll out of bed 
in the morning. What do they do that 
for? Why, to get fit to play league ball. 
Just suppose a man would go to it like 
that to get fit for business? Believe me, 
this physical training fills a man fullof pep.” 

A few weeks later Bowden turned 
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Billy over to the wrestling instructor 
for a month or two of wrestling lessons. 

"Go at him easy at first," Bowden 
advised the instructor, “but after a while 
I wish you would begin to rough. it with 
him. ‘Thomas has a good physique, but 
he's afraid of getting hurt. We must 
take that out of him.’ 

After about six weeks of wrestling 
lessons Bowden himself took Billy in 
hand for a course of boxing lessons. By 
this time Billy had gotten into such fine 
physical condition that he saw no need of 
adding boxing to his repertoire. 

“What’s the good of it?" he protested. 
“I don't intend to be a pugilist. These 
fellows that are always swelling around 
looking for a scrap make me tired.” 

“The good of it lies right here,” re- 
plied Bowden; “it increases a man’s self- 
confidence, and that protects him from 
trouble. Haven’t you ever noticed 
among dogs that when a dog is a scrapper 
the other dogs leave him alone, but if 
he is afraid they pitch into him? Men are 
something like that. Another thing: 
Boxing increases a man’s aggressive spirit, 
although if he is anything of a gentleman it 
doesn’t make him quarrelsome. Then, too, 
it is better than any other exercise in tak- 
ing the fear of physical injury out of a 
man. You will make a good boxer, 
Thomas, and I want you to get into the 
game." 

As the weeks went by Billy became 
a propeen boxer, and yet his progress 
did not quite suit Bowden. 

“One trouble with you, Thomas, is 
that you flinch too much; you are afraid 
of getting hurt,” said Bowden one eve- 
ning, while they were engaged in a bout. 
“Well, who likes to get hurt? I don’t,” 
protested Billy. 

“Yes, but you have the wrong idea 
of it. There isn’t so very much pain in 
the world—in fact there is mighty little 
compared with the amount of freedom 
from pain. How much actual pain have 
you suffered in five years? Come now.” 

Billy rubbed his chin reflectively. “I 
had a tooth filled last year, and that hurt 
. some," he grinned. 

“Yes; how long did it hurt? About 
ten seconds. What really hurts is be- 
ing afraid of it. It really doesn’t hurt 
a man any to get knocked down. It’s 
the idea that hurts, not the blow. As 
a matter of fact a man can get knocked 
clear out and not feel much actual pain 
. You are getting pretty aggressive, Billy, 
but there is one more thing you need to 
learn, and I am going to give you a 
lesson right here. Now then, stand right up 
and fight. That's what I’m going to do." 

“Oh, come now!” objected Billy, as 
he blocked one of Bowden's swings, 
" don't get nasty." 

* Sail in there! You are going to get a 

Pome ne snapped Bowden. “If you 
ack down I'll knock you out cold.” 
"All right. I bet get a lunch 
while you get a full meal," muttered 
Billy desperately. 


S a matter of fact Thomas had be- 
come a good boxer, and now under the 
pressure of necessity he showed surpris- 
ing form. He made a sudden rush, and 
feinting Bowden slightly off guard planted 
a terrific jolt upon his jaw that sent him 
back against the wall. 
“Fine! Fine!" cried Bowden de- 


lightedly. “You’ve got a wallop there, 
"Thomas. Uncork another one." 

However, it was only a moment later 
when Billy received a left hook that sent 
him to the floor. He sprang to his feet 
and went at it again. Neither of them 
gave any quarter, but Bowden finally 
wore his pupil down. 
the bout Billy was floored twice. 

“There, that will do," said Bowden 
finally. “It didn't hurt much to get 
knocked down, now did it?” 

“Not so very much," admitted Billy. 

"We are going to have a scrap like 
this once a week. As a matter of fact 
there isn't much fear left in your system. 
Isn't that so, Thomas?" 

“I guess that’s what,” grinned Billy. 

A few weeks later during the afternoon 
of an unusually busy day, while getting 
out a large shipment on a rush order, 
Billy thrust his head through the shipping 
window. ' We'll have to get a move on, 
boys," he called cheerily, "we've got to 
have this shipment out before six o'clock." 

It so happened that Jim Connelly was 
in a surly mood. : 

“If you want it to move any faster 
you better come out and move it your- 
self," he growled impudently, and he 
turned and winked at the other porters, 
expecting that Billy would subside as 
usual. But it suddenly occurred to 
Thomas that a settlement with Connelly 
must come sooner or later and that this 
was a proper time for it. He also noted 
that he felt no hesitation about forcing 
the matter to an issue. He laid aside 
his pencil and ‘shipping book and stepped 
out into the stock room. 

“See here, Connelly, I didn't say any- 
thing that called for that remark. te 
looks as if you are trying to pick trouble 
with me. What do you mean by it?” 

The porters suspended their work, 
amazed at Billy’s aggressive attitude. 

“Oh, I guess I mean what I say,” 
replied Connelly coolly. “What are you 
going to do about it?" 

“Just this,” rejoined Billy, as he re- 
moved his coat and threw it upon some 
packing boxes. “I am going to give you 
a thrashing or you will give me one. 
Now defend yourself." 


THE astonished porter threw up his 
guards, but before he could fairl 
set himself he received a blow in the left 
ear that sent him to the floor. He 
athered himself and made a rush, but 
illy side-stepped him, and this time 
planted a blow squarely in Connelly's 
right eye. Meanwhile the other porters 
started to interfere. 

*Stand back there, fellows," ordered 
Billy, “this is between Connelly and me." 

Connelly now closed in and began to 
rough Billy around, but after a moment 
of maneuvering Billy secured a crotch- 
hold and brought his antagonist heavily 
to the floor; he then sprang back and 
waited for him to get up and come on 
again. 

The office boy going through the stock 
room caught sight of the encounter. He 
ran to the office door. “Billy Thomas 
is mixin’ it with Jim Connelly!" he 
cried, and then ran back into the stock 
room to watch the fight. The bill clerk 
and entry clerk also ran out and joined 
the spectators. The fight was now 
going at a furious clip. Connelly, al- 


In the course of 


though lacking in science, was a heavier 
and stronger man than Thomas and at 
rough in-hghting was a dangerous op- 
nent; in fact Fe was beginning to tire 
illy out, although to all outward ap- 
peano Billy was getting the better 
of it. 

At this point Mr. Boyd, the senior 
member of the firm, came running out and 
forced his way through the onlookers. 
“What does this mean!” he cried. ‘“Why, 
this is disgraceful! Stop this at once— 
stopi I say!” 

t is probable that no other man in 
the house could have checked Connelly, 
but everyone stood in awe of Mr. Boyd. 
The men stopped fighting. 

“Upon my word!” exclaimed Mr. 
Boyd indignantly. ‘Connelly, go and 
wash the blood off your face. Mr. 
Thomas, come into my office." 

“Well?” said Mr. Boyd, as he closed 
the office door. “What is your explana- 
tion of this affair? Have you any com- 
plaint to make against Connelly?" 

“No, sir.” 

“Did he assault you?” 

“No; but I just had to fight or lose 
my self-respect.” 

* Did he insult you?” 

“Not exactly; but the fact is, Mr. 
Boyd, that nnelly thought I was 
afraid of him. I'd rather not say any- 
thing more until you get his explanation." 


ME: BOYD rang the bell for the office 
boy. “Go and tell Mr. Connelly to 
come to my office.” 

A moment later Connelly came in, 
looking sullen and defiant. His right 
eye was closed and one of his front teeth 
was missing. 

“Mr. Thomas is unwilling to make any 
explanation until you have a chance to 
be heard, Connelly. What have you to 
say? Have you any complaint to make 
against him?” 

“No, I guess not.” 

“Did he assault you?” 

"Well" replied Connelly hesitantly, 
"he is just as much to blame for the 
fight as I am, and I guess that's all I 
want to say." 

“I dare say you thought that Thomas 
wouldn't fight. Isn't that about it?” 

“I guess so." 

“Well, you evidently found out chat 
he would,” smiled Mr. Boyd grimly. 

“All the same, in ten minutes more I'd 
'a' had him,” fired up Connelly. 

“Don’t be sure about that," inter- 
a ted Billy; “I had a few more wallops 
eft. 

“There now, no more of that!” com- 
manded Mr. Boyd. “The question is, 
can Mr men get. along peaceably? You 
are both good workers and I would dis- 
like very much to lose you, but if such a 
thing should occur again you would both 
be discharged. How is it, Mr. Thomas? 
Can you get along with Connelly?" 

“T think so. He is a good porter. I 
believe we understand each other now." 

“Well, Connelly, it is up to you. Can 
you Li along with Mr. Thomas?" 

ure. 

"Very well then. Shake hands, and 
drop the matter." 

Billy held out his hand and Connelly 
grasped it heartily. : 

Later that afternoon Mr. Boyd was 
telling Mr. Bidwell about the fracas. 
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“What’s the matter? Had an accident?" he inquired 


** [t was certainly an interesting scrap," 
laughed he. “But it astonished me to 
see what a pugnacious chap Thomas is. 
I never suspected it—he is such a good- 
natured fellow." 

* Well, when it comes to a test you 
want to look out for these pleasant fel- 
lows," smiled Bidwell. As a matter of fact 
Mr. Bidwell was a pleasant fellow himself. 

“I am wondering," mused Boyd, “if 
'Thomas might not be a good man to 
put out on the road. He ought to make 
a good salesman. He has a way of mak- 
ing friends, and he certainly has the 
aggressiveness." 

“Possibly. But if he has any ambition 
along that line he will no doubt broach 
the matter himself.” 

“Yes. We'll wait and see what he does.” 

That evening as Billy stalked up the 
street toward home he was in an exultant 


. longer afraid. 


mood. He had given a good account of 
himself, and he realized that he was no 
“Connelly will never get 
pw goat again, nor any other man," 
e muttered. “Now then, Billy, old 
boy, it's you for the road." 

That evening as he was sitting in his 
room bathing his right hand with witch- 
hazel there came a rap at the door and 
George Robbins entered. 

“Say, Billy, come on down to—" He 
paused as he noticed Billy's swollen fist 
and the court-plaster upon his chin. 
* What's the matter? Had an accident?" 
he inquired. 

“ No: a mix up with one of my porters.” 

“A regular scrap, eh?" 

* You would think so if you could see 
Jim Connelly's face." 

"Gee, your fist is swelled up like a 
baseball mitt! Did you lick him?” 


“No—it didn't go to a finish. The 
old man came out and butted in. He 
hauled us up on the mat and roasted us 
good and plenty." 

“Did he ducharge you?" 

“Discharge nothing. The old man is 
something of a sport himself. I’ve seen 
him rooting out at the ball games, but of 
course he couldn't stand for a rumpus 
in the store, so he roasted us." 

“Gee, I'd hate to mix it with one of them 
rough-necks. I don't believe I'd have 
the nerve." 

“Oh, well, it's like this, George," said 
Billy patronizingly; “when a fellow has 
got a lot of those husky porters working 
under him every day, he has just got to 
let them know that when it comes to a 
show-down he'll fight; you know other- 
slate couldn’t control them at all. 

ee! 


I was reared in a tenement district, where the poor of many 
nations contended with one another for a scant living; and the 
only reason I am no longer of the slums is because a hundred 
heroes and heroines among my neighbors fought for my release 


They Who Knock At Our Gates 


HREE main questions may be 
asked with reference to immi- 
ration: 

IRST—À question of prin- 
ciple: Have we any right to regulate 
immigration? 

SEconp—A question of fact: What is 
the nature of our present immigration? 

TurRD—A question of interpretation: 
Is immigration good for us? 

Those of us who interpret American 
citizenship in terms of loyalty to the 
doctrines of '76 make short work of the 
first question. We, the spiritual heirs of 
the founders of the Republic, who find in 
-the Declaration of Independence our 
national confession of faith, may not cut 
- off our fellow men from the exercise of 
the most fundamental of human rights— 
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The Fiery Furnace 


Nebuchadnezzar spake and said unto 
them... Nowif ye be ready that at what 
time ye hear the sound of the cornet . . . 
ye fall down and worship the image that I 
have made; well: but if ye worship not, ye 
shall be cast the same hour into the midst 
of a burning fiery furnace; and who is that 
God that shall deliver you outof my hands? 

Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego an- 
swered and said to the king, O Nebuchad- 
nezzar, we are not careful to answer thee 
in this matter. If it be so, our God whom 
we serve is able to deliver us from the 
burning fiery furnace, and he will deliver 
us out of thine hand, O king: But if not, 
be it known unto thee, O king, that we 
will not serve thy gods, nor worship the 
golden image which thou hast set up. 

Daniel III: 14-18 


the right to choose a home. The only 
restrictions we may impose on the stran- 
ger at the gate are such as we ourselves 
would' submit to for the sake of the gen- 
eral welfare. If we mean to abide by the 
Law of the Fathers, the gospel of arbi- 
trary restriction must be branded as a 
political heresy, as was demonstrated in 
a previous article. 


"THE second question, as to the nature 

of current immigration, is not so 
easy to answer, for the reason that men 
are always poor judges of their contem- 
poraries, especially of those whose interests 
appear to clash with their own. But 
here again the prophets of '76 save us 
from confusion. “All men," said they; 
and we understand that the polyglot mob 
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at our gate are to be regarded as our 
brothers, and we are bound to make the 
most of them, out of loyalty to the behest 
of the Fathers. Accordingly, those of us 
who feel the tugging of the bonds of our 
common humanity have gone to meet the 
stranger with eyes bent on finding the 
good in him, and have been rewarded by 
the discovery that men of the type we 
venerate as the founders of this nation 
issue by the thousand from the steerage 
of every immigrant ship. 


IN THE discussion of the third ques- 
tion—whether immigration is g for 
us—more honest Americans have gone 
astray than in the other two divisions. 
Let it be said at the outset that those 
who have erred have been about equally 
distributed between the ayes and the 
noes. For the answer to this question is 
neither aye nor no, but something that 
cannot be put into a single syllable. If 
we steer our way cautiously between the 


opposing ranks the light of the true 


answer will presently shine on us. 

The arguments they severally advance 
in defense of their respective positions 
reveal an appalling number of citizens 
on each side of the house who have en- 
tirely disregarded the principles involved. 
Those who, like the labor union lobbyists, 
point to the empty dinner pails of Ameri- 
can workingmen as a reason for keeping 
out foreign labor are no more at fault 
than the lobbyists of the opposite side, 
who offer in support of the open-door 
policy statistics showing the need of rough 
laborers in various branches of our cur- 
rent material development. ` All of chem 
are wrong in that they would treat our 
foreign brothers as pawns on the chess- 
board of our selfish needs. Show me a 
million American workingmen out of 
work, and I fail to see a justification for 
the exclusion of a million men from other 
lands who are also looking for a job. 
Does the mother of an impoverished 
family strangle half her brood in order 
that the other half may have enough to 
eat? No; she divides the last crust equally 
among her starvelings, and the laws of 
nature do the rest. 

This analogy, of course, is a vessel 
without a bottom unless the gospel of 
the brotherhood of man is accepted as a 
premise of our debate. The only logic it 
will hold is the logic of a practical incar- 
nation of the theories we loudly applaud 
on occasions of patriotic excitement. That 
ought to be acceptable both to the poor 
men who like to parade the streets with 
the Stars and Stripes at the head of the 
column and the “Marseillaise” on their 


lips, and to the rich men who subscribe: 


generously to soldiers’ and sailors’ monu- 
ment funds, and who ransack ancient 
chronicles to establish their. connection 
with the heroes of the Revolution. Let 
the paraders and the ancestor-worshipers 
unite in a practical recognition of the 
rights of their belated brothers who are 
seeking to enter the kingdom of liberty 
and justice, and they will have given a 
living shape to the sentiment they sym- 
bolically honor, each in his own way. 
I AM not content if the labor leaders 
retire from the lobby when all the mills 
are running full time and shop foremen 


` are scouring the streets for "hands." It 


is no proof of our sincerity that we are 


indifferent in times of plenty as to who 
it is that picks up the crumbs after we 
have fed. They only are true Americans 
who, remembering that this country was 
wrested from the English in the name of 
the common rights of humanity, resist 
the temptation to insure their own soup 
kettles by patrolling the national pastures 
and granaries against the hungry from 
other lands. Share and share alike is the 
motto of brotherhood. 

But who will venture to preach such 
devotion to principle to the starved and 
naked and oppressed? Why, I, even I, 
who refuse to believe that the American 
workingman is past answering the call of 
a difficult ideal, no matter what priva- 
tions are gnawing at his vitals. I have 
read in the history books that when 
Lincoln issued his call for volunteers they 
came from mills and factories and little 
shops as promptly as from counting- 
rooms and college halls. Fathers of large 
families that looked to them for bread 
kissed their babies and marched off to 
the war, taking an elder son or two with 
them. Were they all aristocrats whose 
names are preserved on four thousand 
gravestones at Gettysburg? And who 
were they who went barefoot in the snow 
and starved with Washington in Valley 
Forge? The common people, most of 
them, the toilers for daily bread, they who 
give all when they give aught, because 
they have not enough to divide. 

They but mark themselves as calum- 
niators of the poor who protest that times 
and men have changed since Washing- 
ton’s and Lincoln’s day; who think that 
the breed of heroes has died out with the 
passing of the Yankee farmer and the 
provincial townsman of the earlier periods. 
Shall not the testimony of a daughter of 
the slums be heard when the poor are 
being judged? I was reared in a tene- 
ment district of a New England metropo- 
lis, where the poor of many nations 
contended with one another for a scant 
living; and the only reason I am no 
longer of the slums is because a hundred 
heroes and heroines among my neighbors 
fought for my release. Not only the 
members of my family, but mere acquaint- 
ances, put their little all at my disposal. 
Merely that a dreamer among them 
might come to the fulfillment of her 
dream, they fed and sheltered and nursed 
me and cheered me on, again and again 
facing the wolves of want for my sake, 
giving me the whole cloak if the half did 
not suffice to save the spark of life in 
my puny body. 


JE MY knowledge of the slums counts 
for anything, it counts for a positive 
assurance that the personal devotion 
which is daily manifested in the life of the 
tenements in repeated acts of self-denial, 
from the sharing of a delicacy with a sick 
neighbor to the education of a gifted child 
by the year-long sacrifices of the entire 


family, is a spark from the smoldering- 


embers of idealism that lie buried in the 
ashes of sordid existence, and await but 
the fanning of a great purpose to leap up 
into a flame of abstract devotion. 

Times have changed indeed since the 
days of Washington. His was a time of 
beginnings, ours is a time ripe for accom- 
plishment. And yet the seed the Fathers 
sowed we shall not reap, unless we conse- 
crate ourselves to our purpose as they 


did—all of us, the whole people, no man 
presuming to insult his neighbor by ex- 
empting him on account of apparent 
weakness. The common people in Wash- 
ington's time, and again in Lincoln’s 
time, stood up like men because they 
were called as men, not as weaklings who 
must be coddled and spared the shock of 
robust moral enterprise. Not a full belly, 
but a brimming soul made heroes out of 
plowboys in '76. The common man of 
to-day 1s capable of a like transformation, 
if pricked with the electric needle of a 
lofty appeal. Those who are teaching the 
American workingman to demand the 
protection of his job against legitimate 
alien competition are trampling out the 
embers of popular idealism, instead of 
fanning it into a blaze that should trans- 
figure the life of the nation. 


[DEALISM of the finest, heroism un- 

surpassed, are frequently displayed in 
the familiar episodes of the class war that 
is going on before our eyes, under union- 
istic leadership. But it is a narrowing of 
the vision that makes a great mass of the 
people adopt as the unit of human salva- 
tion the class instead of the nation. The 
struggle which has for its object the 
putting of the rapacious rich in their 
place does not constitute a full program 
of national progress. If labor leaders 
think they are leading in a holy war, they 
should be the last to encourage disrespect 
for the principles of righteousness for 
which they are fighting. ‘It is inconsistent, 
to put it mildly, to lead a demonstration 
against entrenched capital on one day, 
and the next day to head a delegation in 
Congress in favor of entrenched labor. 
Is there anything brotherly about a mo- 
nopolization of the labor market? Sub- 
stituting the selfishness of the poor for 
the selfishness of the ‘rich‘will bring us 
no nearer the day of universal justice. 

Though I should not hesitate to insist 
on a generous attitude toward the for- 
eigner even if it imposed on our own 
people all the hardships which are alleged 
to be the result of immigration, I do not 
disdain to point out the fact that, when 
all is said and done, there is enough of 
America to go around for many a year to 
come. The oversupply of labor is a myth 
of the restrictionist imagination that van- 
ishes at one glance around the country, 
which shows us crops spoiling for want of 
harvesters and women running to the 
legislature for permission to extend their ` 
legal working day in the fields, such is the 
scarcity of men. If we insist on starving 
in the city when we might have plenty 
in the country, we show less sense than 
the animals, who know enough to move 
on when the pasturage becomes scant; 
and the foreigners are not to blame for our 
folly. 
- In the industries, too, a redistribution 
of jobs would put to work many thousands 
of the unemployed. [t is not good sense 
nor good morals to keep men at work 
twelve and thirteen hours a day, seven 
days in the week, as they do, for example, 
in the paper mills. It is bad policy to use 
women in the mills; it is heinous to use 
the children. Every one of those over- 
long jobs should be cut in two; the women 
should be sent back to the nursery, and 
the children put to school, and able- 
bodied men set in their places. 

If such a program, consistently carried 


out throughout the country, still left con- 
siderable numbers unemployed, there is 
one more remedy we might apply. We 
might chain to the benches in the city 
parks, where involuntary idlers now pass 
the day, all the agents and runners who 
move around Europe at the expense of 
steamship companies, labor contractors, 
and mill owners. We must stop the impor- 
tation of labor, not talk about stopping it. 
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The Ghost of the “Mayflower” Pilots Every Immigrant Ship 


Men of the type we venerate as the founders of this nation issue 


To refrain from soliciting immigration 
is a very different thing from imposing an 
arbitrary check on voluntary immigra- 
tion, and gives very different results. 
The class of men who are lured across the 
ocean by the golden promises of labor 
agents are not of the same moral order as 
those who are spurred to the great adven- 
ture by a desire to share in our Ameri- 
can civilization. When we restrain the 


runners, we rid ourselves automatically 
from the least desirable element of immi- 
gration—the hordes of irresponsible job- 
hunters without family who do not ask 
to be steered into the current of American 
life, whose mission here is accomplished 
when they have saved up a petty fortune 
with which to dazzle the eyes of peasant 
sweethearts at home. It is this class that 
contributes, through its ignorance and 
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and Ellis Island is Another Name for Plymouth Rock 
by the thousand from the steerage of every immigrant ship 


‘aloofness, the bulk of the deplorable 


phenomena which are quoted by restric- 
tionists as arguments against immigration 
in general. But we must go after them 
by the direct method, applying the force 
of the law to the agents who rout them 
out of their native villages. When we 
attempt to weed out this one element by 
indirect methods, such as the oft-proposed 
literacy test, we are guilty of the folly of 


discharging a cannon into the midst of 
the sheepfold with the object of killing 
the wolf. 

Whoever asks for restriction measures 
as a means of improving American labor 
conditions must prove beyond a doubt 
first that the evils complained of are not 
the result of our own sins, and next that 
the foreign laborer on coming to America 
has not exchanged worse conditions for 
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better. The gospel of brotherhood will 
not let us define our own good in terms of 
indifference to the good of others. 
Preaching selfishness in the name of 
the American workingman is an insidious 
way of shutting him out from participa- 
tion in the national mission. If it is g 
for the nation to live up to its highest 
traditions, it cannot be bad for any part 
of the nation to contribute its share 
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toward the furtherance of the common 
ideal. For we are not a nation of high and 
low, where the aristocracy acts and the 
populace applauds. If America is going to 
do anything in the world, every man and 
woman among us will have a share in it. 


QUTSIDE the economic field, fear of 
the immigrant is perhaps oftenest 
expressed in the sociological anxiety 
concerning assimilation. The question is 
raised whether so many different races, 
products of a great variety of physical 
and moral environments, can possibly 
fuse into a harmonious nation, obedient 
to one law, devoted to one flag. Some 
people see no indication of the future in 
the fact that race-blending has been going 
on here from the beginning of our history, 
because some of the elements we now get 
differ from us more radically than the 
elements we assimilated in the past. To 
allay our anxiety on this point, we have 
only to remind ourselves that none of the 
great nations of Europe that present such 
a homogeneous front to-day arose from 
a single stock; and the differences between 
peoples in the times of the political 
beginnings of Europe were vastly greater 
than the differences between East and 
West, North and South to-day. More- 
over, the European nations were assorted 
at the point of the sword, while in America 
the nations are coming together of their 
own free will; and who can doubt that the 
spiritual forces of common education, 
common interests and pursuits are more 
effective welding agents than brute force? 

Doubts as to the assimilative quali- 
ties of current immigration do not exist 
in the minds of workers in settlements, 
libraries, and schools. These people have 
a faith in the future of the strangers that 
is based on long and intimate experience 
with foreigners from many lands. When 
they are dealing with the normal product 
of immigration, the people who come here 
following some dim star of higher destiny 
for their children, the social missionaries 
are jubilantly sure of the result; and face 
to face with the less promising mate- 
rial of the labor camps, where thousands 
are brought together by the lure of the 
dollar and are kept together by the de- 
vices of economic exploitation, the mis- 
sionaries are still undaunted. They have 
discovered that sanitation is a remedy for 
the filth of the camp; that a spelling book 
will make inroads on the ignorance of the 
mob; that a lecture hall will diminish the 
business of the saloon and the brothel; 
that substituting neighborly kindness for 
brutal neglect will fan to a glow the 
divine spark in the coarsest natures. 

The remedy for the moral indigestion 
which unchecked immigration is said to 
induce is in enlarging the organs of diges- 
tion. More evening classes, more civic 
centers, more missionaries in the field, 
and, above all, more neighborly interest 
on the part of the whole people. If 
immigration were a green apple that we 
might take or leave, we might choose 
between letting the apple alone or eating 
it and following it up with a dose of our 
favorite household remedy. But immi- 
gration consists of masses of our fellow 
men moving upon our country in pur- 
suit of their share of human happiness. 
Where human rights are involved we 
have no choice. We have to eat this 
green apple—the Law of the Fathers 


enjoins it on us—but we have only our- 
selves to blame if we suffer from colic 
afterward, knowing the sure remedy. 

There is no lack of resources, material 
or spiritual, for carrying out our half 
of the assimilation program. We have 
wealth enough, brains enough, inspiration 
enough. The only reason the mill is 
grinding so slowly is that the miller is 
overworked and the hopper is choked. 
We are letting a few do the work we 
should all be helping in. At the settle- 
ments, devoted young men and women 
are struggling with classes that are too 
large, or turning away scores of eager 
children, and their fathers and mothers 
too, because there are not enough helpers; 
and between classes they spend their 
energies in running down subscribers, 
getting up exhibitions to entice the rich 
men of the community to come and have 
a look at their mission and drop some- 
thing in the plate. 

But why should there be a shortage of 
helpers at the settlement? Have not the 
rich men sons and daughters, as well as 
checkbooks? What are those young 

eople doing, dancing the nights away in 
Deom and on roof gardens, season 
after season, year after year? They 
should be down on their knees washing 
the feet of the pilgrims to the shrine of 
liberty, binding up the wounds of the 
victims of European despotism, teaching 
their little foreign brothers and sisters 
the first steps of civilized life. 

Is it preposterous to ask that those who 
have leisure and wealth should give of 
these stores when they are needed in the 
chief enterprise of the nation? In what 
does patriotism consist, if not in helping 
our country succeed in her particular 
mission? Our mission—the elevation of 
humanity—is one in which every citizen 
should have a share, or he is not an 
American citizen in the spiritual sense. 
'The poor must give of their little—the 
workingman must not seek to monopolize 
the labor market; and the rich must give 
of their plenty—their time, their culture, 
their wealth. 

Certain texts in the restrictionist teach- 
ings are as insulting to our well-to-do 
citizens as is the labor-monopoly preach- 
ment to the classes who struggle for a 
living. The one assumes that the Ameri- 
can workingman thinks of his family first 
and of his country afterward; the other— 
the cry that we cannot assimilate so many 
foreigners — implies that the country's 
reservoirs of wealth and learning and 
unspent energy are monopolized by the 
well-to-do for their own selfish uses. We 
know what schools and lectures and 
neighborhood activities can do to pro- 
mote assimilation. We cannot fail if we 
multiply these agencies as fast as the 
social workers call for them. The means 
for such extension of service are in the 
hands of the rich. Whoever doubts our 
ability to assimilate immigration doubts 
the devotion of our prosperous classes to 
the country's cause. 


UPON the rich and the poor alike rests 
the burden of the fulfillment of the 
dream of the Fathers, and they are r 
patriots who seek to lift that burden from 
our shoulders instead of teaching us how 
to bear it nobly. Fresh from the press, 
there lies on my table, as I write, a review 
of an important work on immigration, in 


which the reviewer refers to the *' sincere 


idealists who still cling to the superstition 


- that it is opposition to some predestined 


divine purpose to suggest the rejection of 
the ‘poor and oppressed'." It is just 
such teaching as that, which discards as 
so much sentimental junk the ideas that 
made our great men great, that is pushing 
us inch by inch into the quagmire of 
materialism. If it is true that our rich 
care for nothing but their ease, and our 
poor have no thought beyond their daily 
needs, it is due to the fact that the canker 
of selfishness is gnawing at the heart of 
the nation. The love of self, absorption 
in the immediate moment, are vices of 
the flesh which fastened on us during the 
centuries of our agonized struggle for 
brute survival. The remedy that God 
appointed for these evils, the vision of our 
insignificant selves as a part of a great 
whole, whose lifetime is commensurate 
with eternity, the materialists would 
shatter and throw on the dump of human 
illusions. : 

Who talks of superstition in a world 
built on superstition? Civilization is the 
triumph of one superstition after another. 
At the very foundation of our world is the 
huge superstition of the Fatherhood of 
God. In a time when the peoples of the 
earth bowed down to gods of stone, gods 
of wood, gods of brass and of gold, what 
more incomprehensible superstition. could 
have been invented than that of an invis- 
ible, omnipresent Creator who made and 
ruled and disciplined the entire universe? 
One nation ventured to adopt this super- 
stition, and that nation is regarded as the 
liberator of humanity from the slavery of 
bestial ignorance. Out of that initial 
superstition followed, in logical sequence, 
the superstition of the Brotherhood of 
Man, spread abroad by a son of the ven- 
turesome race; succeeded by a refinement 
of the same notion, the idea that the 
Father has no favorite children, but allors 
to each an equal portion of the goods of 
His house. That is democracy, the latest 
superstition of them all, the cornerstone 
of our Republic, and the model after 
which all the nations are striving to pat- 
tern themselves. 


SIDE by side in our public schools sit 
the children of many races, ours and 
others. Week by week, month by month, 
yest by year, the teachers pick out the 
rightest pupils and fasten the medals of 
honor on their breasts; and a startling 
discovery brings a cry to their lips: the 
children of the foreigners outclass our 
own! They who begin handicapped, and 
labor against obstacles, leave our own 
children far behind on the road to schol- 
arly achievement. In the business world 
the same strange phenomenon is observed: 
conditions of life and work that would pros- 
trate our own boys and girls, these others 
use as a mounting block from which to 
vault to the back of prancing fortune. In 
private enterprises or public, in practical 
or visionary movements, these outsiders 
exhibit an intensity of purpose, a passion 
of devotion that do not mark the nor- 
mal progress of our own well-cared-for 
children. 

What is the galvanizing force that 
impels these stranger children to over- 
master circumstances and bestride the 
top of the world? Is there a special virtue 
in their blood that enables them to sweep 
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over our country and take what they 
want? It is a special virtue, yes—the 
virtue of great purpose. The fathers and 
mothers of these children have not weaned 
them from the habit of contemplating a 
Vision. They teach them that in pursuit 
of the Vision bleeding feet do not count. 
They tell them that many morrows will 
roll out of the lap of to-day, and they 
must prepare themselves for a long and 
arduous march. 

That is the reading of the riddle, and if 
we do not want to be shamed by the new- 
comers in our midst we must silence those 

histicated teachers of the people who 
ridicule or pass over with a smile the idea 


that we, as a nation, are in pursuit of a: 


Vision, and that those things are good for 
us which further our quest, and the rest, 
even to bleeding feet, do not count with 
us. It is the obliteration of the Vision 
that causes the emptiness in the lives of 
our children which they trv to fill up with 
vapid pleasures and meaningless activi- 
ties of all sorts. The best blood in the 
world is in their veins—the blood of 
heroes and martyrs—filtered through less 
than half a dozen generations. If they do 
not arise and do great deeds, it is because 
their noble blood is clogged in their veins 
through the infiltrations of materialism 
in the teachings of the day. 

For such an inconsequential whim as 
that men should be free to pray in any 
-way they choose the Pilgrim Fathers be- 
took themselves to a wilderness peopled 
with savages, preferring to die by the 
tomahawk rather than submit to clerical 
authority. The free admission of aliens 
is not half so rash an adventure, and the 
thing to be gained by it is a more obvious 

ood than that of freedom of worship. 
Eh a child can understand that it is 
better for human beings, be they Russians 
or Italians or Greeks, to get into a countr 
where there is enough to eat and snatch 
to wear, where nobody is permitted to 
abuse anybody else, and where story 
books are given away, than it is to live 
in countries where starvation and cruel 
treatment is the lot of multitudes. 


N° MAN worthy of the name will deny 
that moral paralysis is a worse evil 
than congestion of the labor market, and 
moral paralysis creeps on us whenever we 
throw off the burden of duty to recline in 
the lap of comfort. Not the good of the 
flesh, but that of the spirit is the good 
we seek. If it is good for the soul of this 
nation that we should walk in the difficult 
path our Fathers trod, harkening only to 
the inner voice, never pausing to hear the 
counsels of cold prudence, then assuredly 
it is good for us that we should lift up the 
burdens of welcoming and caring for our 
brothers from other lands, thus bringing 
into fuller use the instrument of democ- 
racy the Fathers invented—our Republic, 
founded to promote liberty and justice 
among men. 

Or, if we despise the omens, refuse to 
take up the difficult task where our prede- 
cessors left off, what awaits us? If we 
persist in pampering ourselves as favorite 


children, and bedeck ourselves with pros- 
perity’s coat of many colors, how long 
will it be before the less favored breth- 
ren, covetous of our superabundance, will 
strip us and sell us into the bondage of 
decadence? Immigration on a large scale 
into every country as thinly populated as 
ours must go on, will go on, as long as 
there are other countries with denser 
populations and scantier resources for 
sustaining them. Right through history, 
the needy peoples have gone in and taken 
ossession of the fat lands of their neigh- 
ors. Formerly these invasions were 
effected by force; nowadays they are 
largely effected by treaties, laws, inter- 
national understandings. But always the 
tide flows from the lands of want to the 
lands of plenty. Nature is behind this 
movement; man has no power to check 
it permanently. We in America may, if 
we choose, shut ourselves up in the midst 
of our plenty and gorge till we are suffo- 
cated, but that will only postpone the day 
of a fair division of our country’s riches. 
We shall grow inert from fullness, drunk 
with the wine of prosperity, and presently 
some culminating folly, such as every 
degenerate nation sooner or later commits, 
will leave us at the mercy of the first 
comers; and our spoils will be divided 
among the watchers outside our gates. 


"THESE things will not happen in a day, 
nor in a generation, nor in a century, 
but have we no care for the days that will 
follow ours? When we talk about pro- 
viding for to-morrow, let us, in the name 
of all the wisdom that science has so 
laboriously amassed, think of that distant 
to-morrow when the things we now do 
will have passed into history, to stand for 
the children of that time either as a 
glorious example or a fearful warning. If 
we settle this immigration question self- 
ishly, we shall surely pay the penalty for 
selfishness. And the rod will smite not 
our own shoulders, but the shoulders of 
countless innocents of our begetting. 

The law that the hungry shall feed 
where there is plenty is not the only one 
which we defy when we turn away the 
strangers now at our gates. A narrow 
immigration policy is in opposition also 
to a primary law: of evolution, the law of 
continuous development along a given 
line until a climax be reached. Now the 
evolution of society has been from small 
isolated groups to larger intermingling 
ones. In the beginning of political his- 
tory, every city was a world unto itself, 
and labored at its own salvation behind 
fortifed walls that shut out the rest of 
the world. Presently cities were merged 
into states, states united into confeder- 
acies, confederacies into empires. Peoples 
at first unknown to each other even by 
name came to pass in and out of each 
other’s territories, merging their interests, 
their cultures, their bloods. 

This process of removing of barriers, 
begun in conquests, commerce, and trav- 
els, is approaching completion in our own 
era, through the influences of science and 
invention. ‘The world is my country” 


is a word in many a mouth to-day. East 
and West hold hands; North and South 
salute each other. There remain a few 
ancient prejudices to overcome, a few 
secs ohieneranc oat root, before all na- 
tions of the earth shall forget their bound- 
aries and move about the surface of the 
globe as congenial guests at a public feast. 

This indeed, will be the proof of the 
ancient saying, God hath made of one 
blood all nations of men for to dwell on 
all the face of the earth. 

It is coming, inevitably it is coming. We 
in America are in a position to hasten the 
climax of the drama of unification. If, 
instead of hastening it, we seek to delay it, 
we step aside from the path of progress. 


I HAVE given no attention whatever to 
the many compelling arguments that 
have been advanced in proof of the propo- 
sition that immigration is bod lor us; 
arguments utilitarian, scienti ine philo- 
sophic. The fact is, I do not want the 
immigrant to be admitted because he can 
help us build cities and gather harvests 
fight our battles in general. I insist 
that we make this a question of principle 
first, and of utility afterwards. hether 
immigration is good for us or not, I am 
very certain that the decadence of ideal- 
ism is bad for us, and that I fear more than 
the restrictionist fears the immigrant. — . 
It should strengthen us in our resolution 
to abide by the Law of the Fathers—the 
law of each for all, and all for each—if we 
find that the movement of democracy to 
which they imparted such a powerful 
impulse appears to be in the direct line 
of social evolution. But even if such 
omens were lacking I should still pray for 
strength to cling to the ideal which is 
defined in the opening words of the Dec- 
laration of Independence. For I perceive 
that here, in the trial ac Ellis Island, we 
are put to the test of the fiery furnace. 
It was easy to preach democracy when the 
privileges we claimed for ourselves no 
alien hordes sought to divide with us. 
But to-day, when humanity asks us to 
render up again that which we took from 
the English in the name of humanity, do 
we dare to stand by our confession of 
faith? Those who honor the golden 
images of self-interest and utilitarianism 
threaten us with fearful penalties in case 
we persist in our championship of uni- 
versal brotherhood. They are binding 
our hands and feet with the bonds o£ 
selfish human fears. The fiery glow of 
the furnace is on our faces—and the world 


holds its breath. 
NCE the thunders of God were heard 


on Mount Sinai, and a certain people 
heard, and the blackness of idolatry was 
lifted from the world. Again the voice of 
God, the Father, shook the air above 
Bunker’s Hill, and the grip of despotism 
was loosened from the throat of panting 
humanity. 

- Let the children of the later saviors of 
the world be as faithful as the children 
of the earlier saviors, and perhaps God 
will speak again in times to come. 


These articles have called forth such an extraordinary number of letters that to publish them all we should 


have to issue several supplements, each as large as the magazine itself. 


This is, of course, impossible— 


but we shall later print a few of the most interesting ones—with perhaps Miss Antin’s comments on them 


“What do you mean?" cried the girl. “I don't know what you mean! The baby is minel 
You sha'n't have her! You sha’n’t!” 


The Contested Baby 


“A Mystery Story 


By Gene Harrison 


ss UT Itell you thebaby is mine! Itis! 
Itis my baby, and I will have it!" 
“Yours indeed! As if I could 

not tell my own child!” 

The patient gray-haired matron of the 
improvised home turned her kindly eyes 
from one to the other of the claimants. 
How could she tell which one was in the 
right, to which one the baby really be- 
longed? The two women glared at each 
other, one choked with sobs, the other 
with dry, gleaming eyes. Meanwhile, 
the baby, with its great blue eyes staring 
at nothing in particular, was placidly 
finding contentment in a bottle of milk 
at its side. 

“How old is your baby?" asked the 
matron, turning to the younger woman. 
She was nothing but a slip of a girl, her 
blue eyes red with weeping, her fair 
hair tumbled and tossed about in un- 
combed curls. Her dress was untidy and 
her whole appearance that of one over- 
come with grief. 

“She was just two months old the 
night of the storm." 

he other woman was tall and angular. 
Her dress, though plain, was neat, and 
her dark hair was strained tightly back 
from her face. She gave a pitying glance 
at the girl, such a look as a woman of 
thirty-five might be expected to give to a 


naughty child. 

“And your baby?” continued the 
matron, turning to the tall, dark woman. 

“My little one was born the 3oth of 
January." 

A rapid mental calculation in the mind 
of the matron revealed the fact that the 
two babies were exactly the same age. 
Or were there two babies? She was be- 
coming bewildered. Only one had been 
brought to the station. The tag which 
had been placed on the child when it was 
brought read simply: ‘Found in Bemis 
Park about ten o’clock, Sunday night.” 

Early Tuesday morning the two 
women had appeared at the station and 
had waited impatiently for the doors to 
open and admit them to the room where 
the little refugees were waiting to be 
claimed. Before being permitted to 
enter each had been carefully questioned 
as to the child she sought. The replies 
had told nothing definite, for anyone who 
has tried it knows how hard it is to de- 
scribe so small a baby in any way that 
would distinguish it from other babies 
of the same age. Of course it had blue 
eyes, a pink skin, and dimpled hands. This 
baby in particular—or the pair of them— 
had a head devoid of hair. The face was 
described as round and plump. But such 
a description would fit hundreds of babies. 

When they were admitted to the room 
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each woman looked around hurriedly and, 
seeing the little figure on the couch, rushed 
to it at once. 

“My precious child!" cried the older 
woman, her dark eyes gleaming with a 
brighter light, and calmly she seated 
herself by the baby’s side. “My mind 
is so relieved," she continued, to the 
matron. “I was very anxious, of course, 
though something told me all the time 
that God would restore my child." 

The matron was greatly impressed by 
the woman's calm assurance. "She is a 
good woman and a wise mother," she 
thought. “And yet—” she looked at the 
girl, who had knelt by the side of the baby, 
crying and laughing by turns and covering 
the little face with kisses. 


“ Muvver's darling!" she cried. Then, 


turning to the matron, “I am so glad, 
oh, so glad to find her! I have been just 
wild. Oh, what if I had never found 
her?" Then she looked at the older 
woman in bewilderment. '"Why—why— 
what does she mean? What can she 
want of my baby? Send her away! 
Send her away!” 

The older woman looked at her tenderly 
and murmured, “‘ Poor, deluded child!” 

* What do you mean?” cried the girl. 
“T don't know what you mean! The baby 
is mine! You sha'n't have her! You 
sha'n't! Why—what—what can she be 
thinking of? This little child is fair, she 
could not belong to that dark woman! 
Send her away and give me my baby!" 


“RLUE eyes; yes, the baby’s eyes are 

B blue, "said the calm, composed mother. 
“Who ever saw so young a baby with 
anything but blue eyes? Besides, her 
father's eyes are as blue as the sky. Why 
should she not have blue eyes?” 

Poor Mrs. Brown was at her wit's end 
to know what to do. She could reach no 
conclusion as to which was the mother 
of the child. The girl seemed so wild 
and confused it was easy to think her 
mistaken, though it was strange that she 
should be so insistent and so broken- 
hearted. The other was so rational and 
confident that the child would be given 
to her—yet the matron could not feel 
quite justified in giving her the baby. 

In spite of the rush and hurry of the 
day, when every able-bodied person in 
the city of Omaha was trying to help 
those who were in distress, the matron 
managed to see for a few minutes two or 
three of the members of the Woman's 
Club, under whose direction she was 
working. It was decided that the baby 
could be given to neither woman until 
one of them had proved her claim be- 
yond doubt. The little one was delivered 


to the city police, and by them was 
placed in charge of a trustworthy woman 
to be cared for until proof of the rightful 
parents should be found. j 


'THE days following the storm were 
busy ones for the police force, as for 
every part of the tna Ane which helps 
to run the city. Streets were filled with 
the ruins of houses. These ruins had to 
be removed before traffic could be re- 
sumed, and the fallen houses had to be 
guarded against the pilfering of un- 
scrupulous prowlers. The state militia 
was sent from Lincoln to help guard 
Property, but they could only hel 
could not relieve the city officials. The 
street car lines were destroyed in many 
places. The telephones were wrecked 
throughout the storm district. 

Snow had covered the city after the 
storm, trying in vain to hide the de- 
struction. ut the snow, beautiful 
though it was, served to increase the 
suffering; and over the city the lon 
black lines of funeral processions showe 
only the more plainly, the outlines of the 
hearses contrasting harshly’ with the 
glistening white blanket. 

With all this destruction and horror, 
with all the added duties of the following 
days, what wonder that the city police 
found it some time before attention 
could be given to the little child, who was 
not suffering, but who was only claimed 
by too many mothers? 

But at length a day was set for an in- 
vestigation. The case had gained wide 
attention, for, though the first case of 
the kind on record came long before the 
time of Christ, when Solomon was called 
upon to settle the dispute, the case of a 
baby claimed by two mothers is rare 
enough to arouse great interest. Wit- 
nesses were called, an attorney appointed, 
and the time for the investigation ar- 
rived. The court room was filled with 
eager spectators whose sympathies were 
already fixed, either for the fair young 
girl or for the tall, dark woman. - 

Witnesses there were none, except the 
matron of the rescue station and the man 
who had found the baby. The matron, 
of course, could tell nothing except that 
she had received the child early Monday 
morning and had written the tag statin 
what the man had told. She could tel 
of the coming of the two women and of 
her own bewilderment, but that was all. 
The baby had shown fear of neither 
woman, but it had shown no fear at any 
time. And of course it was too young to 
recognize its own mother. 

“I had been down in the city," the 
man said. “I was walking home, for 
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the street cars wasn't running. [I live in 
Benson and had to cross the track of the 
storm, so it was slow going. As I came 
along by Bemis Park I heard something. 
At first I didn’t pay any attention be- 
cause there was so much noise all around 
me. But this sound came again. It was 
like the cry of a baby. I was anxious to 
get home, as I couldn’t be sure that my 
own wife and baby were safe. But then 
the thought came to me that perhaps 
this might be my baby, and at any rate 
it belonged to someone who would—well, 
I can't say things in fine phrases, but I 
thought what if it was my baby and me 
another man. And so 1 stopped and 
tried to find it. It was hard going down 
the bank, for trees were blown every way 
and even a street car had blown off the 
track and was scattered around pretty 
promiscuously. Well, I worked my way 
down in the direction of the sound, and 
there was part of the side of the street 
car lodged up against a fallen tree. 
Under that was a pile of rubbish that 
some of the caretakers had raked up on 
Saturday, most likely. On top of the 
rubbish there was a lunch basket, and a 
robe of one of the sisters from the Sacred 
Heart Convent, I suppose. All mixed 
up in this stuff I found the baby. I took 
it home with me, because there wasn’t 
nothing else to do as I could see. Yes; it 
was well dressed. But its clothes was 
torn and dirty and my wife changed 
them and put on some of our own baby’s.” 


ABUZ of whispers passed through the 
crowd of spectators. Every one was 
intensely interested, but one and all 
were impatient to hear the story from the 
lips of the women themselves. The ma- 
tron: of the home was there, and, with 
all the other motherly older women, she 
hoped the dark, neat woman would prove 
to be the baby's mother. But among 
the younger women sympathy ran the 
other way. On one side, near the witness 
stand, sat the young wife of the attorney 
and the wife of the man who had found 
the baby. Each thought of a little child 
at home and each, young herself, looked 
with pity on the fair-haired young woman 
who gazed forever at the baby, sleeping 
so quietly while its fate was being decided. 
Ka lens the older woman was sent from 
the room and the girl was called forth to 
be examined. 

The attorney was a capable young 
man, just reaching the acme of suc- 
cess. He was carefully dressed and 
carried himself with a confident air. He 
had not been in the profession long 
enough to have his heart hardened and, 
as he stepped again to his place, he looked 
with pity at the disheveled young creature 
before him, then at the sleeping child; 
then, turning to glance at his own fair 
young wife, a smile flashed from his eyes. 
Quickly he turned away again and was 
all business as he began his examination. 

“What is your name?” he asked. 

“Mary Rockburn." 

“Your age?” 

“I was nineteen Christmas Day.” 

“Where is your home?” 

“About two blocks from Bemis Park, 
near the Benson street car line, on 
Street, house number 40." 

* How long had you lived there?" 

* Since the first of March." 

* Where did you come from?" 
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* Austin, Texas." 

* Where is your husband?" 

“T haven't heard from him since the 
storm." 

“Where was he prior to that?" 

“On a ranch near Austin.” 

* What was he doing there?" 

“Closing out his business there before 
opening a store in Benson." 

* When did he go to Texas?" 

“He returned to the ranch March ioth, 
after getting baby and myself settled in 
our new home." 

“When was your baby born?” 

a 30th.” 

* Where?" 

“On the ranch in Texas." 

“Has it been baptized?” 

“Yes.” 

“Where?” 

“ First Church, in Omaha.” 

“By whom?” 

“The pastor, Doctor Brownlee.” 

“When?” 

“March oth, the day before my hus- 
band returned to Texas.” 

“Would you know the pastor of this 
church if you were to see him?” 

“I think so, but am not sure, since I 
saw him only the once.” 

“Would he know you?” 

“Tt is doubtful.” 

“Would he know your husband?” 

“I think perhaps he might.” 

“Why do you think so?” 

“They talked for some time about 
Texas the day before, when my husband 
went to see him about the baby's 
baptism." 

*How old is your husband?" 

*"Twenty-three—exactly four 
older than myself." 

* How was your baby dressed the night 
of the storm?" 

“She wore the dress I had made for 
her baptism, a white Persian lawn with 
drawn work on the neck, sleeves, and 
bottom of the skirt." 

The answers to all questions were 
clear and concise until the attorney 
asked the girl what she believed was the 
other woman's reason for claiming the 
baby. Then she gave a wild, imploring 
glance around the room, and cried: 

“I do not know. I can't understand 
it. It is my baby, it is, it is indeed! I 
can't think. My brain is all confused. 
But the baby is mine, and, oh, I want 
her! I want her!" 


years 


HEN the older woman was called 

into the room, substantially the same 
questions were asked her—and identically 
the same answers were given! When it 
came to her age, the same reply was given, 
much to the surprise of everyone. 

* You look older than nineteen years," 
expostulated the attorney. 

“Yes, I know it. But the women in 
our family always age fast. I have 
worked hard and have not been very 
well most of my life, so I have aged even 
faster then the others." 

“It hardly seems possible that you can 

e so young." 

"Perhaps not. But it hardly seems 
possible that I should not know my own 
age, or my own baby." 

It was plainly impossible to confuse 
her, as it fad been to confuse the girl. 
Finally the examination was given up in 
despair. The court, the listeners, all 


: ours. 


were mystified. No one could offer an 
explanation. Only in the one point of 
age was there anything questionable in 
the replies of either woman. 

"Why do you think this other woman is 
claiming the baby, if, as you say, it is 
yours?’ 

“T have no proof of what I believe.” 

“Then you have a definite theory?” 

“Ves.” 

“State it to the court.” 

“In the same block, in another new 
cottage, lived another woman, one who 
looked about like this one. She seemed 
to be alone most of the time. She had a 
baby, evidently about the same age as 
mine. On the night of the storm that 
house was destroyed a moment before 
As I ran in search of my child, 
after my house was gone, I looked back 
and the other house was in flames. I 
believe that the other baby was burned 
in the ruins of the house, and that the 
poor mother is crazed by her grief and 
really thinks my child her own.” 

“Then you think her sincere?” 

“Yes, sincere, —and insane.” 

“Have you any other reasons for think- 
ing her insane?” 


A HER claim does not seem reasonable 
tome. Would a woman dressed as 
she has been since the storm, with tousled 
hair and untidy clothes, be apt to have 
her baby dressed as this one was? She 
says her child wore a dress of fine hand- 
work. No doubt she thinks this is true, 
but if the matron will try she will recall 
that I myself made such a statement 
first. Of course the girl would repeat it. 
But her own appearance does not bear 
out the fact that her baby would be apt 
to be dressed so carefully. Then you 
will recall that she has often said, ‘I don’t 
know. My brain is all confused. I can’t 
think,’ or words to that effect. She has 
seemed wild with grief. Now, you have 
remarked at my calmness. It has been 
the calmness of assurance. Of course 
I have longed for my child, but I have 
known that she was well cared for, and 
I have felt, too, that as surely as there is 
justice in the Providence which cares for 
us, my child would be given back to me. 
I should like to ask, not so much of you 
as of the mothers in the room: Could 
a sane woman be mistaken in her own 
baby?” 
urmurs of assent went rapidly 
through the room. The older women, 
who had been on the side of the neater 
claimant, openly rejoiced, for it seemed 
to them that the case was proved beyond 
a doubt. Even the younger mothers, who 
had felt such pity in their hearts for the 
girl, now expected to see the baby given 
at once to the older woman, for they, 
too, were convinced that she was in the 
right. 

But of course the case was no more 
clear than before. In spite of the fact 
that practically everyone in the room 
believed the story, there was nothing 
definite enough to justify giving the baby 
to the woman. estion after question 
was thought of and asked, but the result 
was always the same. Finally the wife 
of the man who had found the child was 
called to the stand. She was asked a 
few preliminary questions, then: 

“Do you know anything that might 
throw light on this matter?” 
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It someway seemed fitting that the baby should be given to the younger of the women, 
but there was a feeling of pity in each heart at the thought of the other mother 


“I have thought of something which 
might.” 


“ Please state your idea exactly to the 
» 


ourt. 

“The little dress which the baby wore, 
as both of the women declare, was ex- 
ceptionally beautiful, of a peculiar kind 
of drawn work. I have done lots of 


fancy-work myself and have always 
been interested in new patterns, but I 
have never seen any at all like this. I 
have shown it to a number of women, but 
none of us has been able to make out the 
design well enough to copy it. ‘ No one 
has ever seen any other like it. My 
suggestion is that each mother, since both 


declare they made the dress, be required 
to make a sample of the work and a 
sketch of the dress." 

This suggestion was met with applause. 
Everyone thought that a real clue to the 
mystery had at last been found. It was 
now the middle of the afternoon. The 
jury was permitted to adjourn to the 
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“I took it home with me, because there wasn't nothing else to 


rest room until they should again be 
called. The two women stated that they 
could not have the work ready for in- 
spection before seven or eight o'clock 
that evening, so eight o'clock was set 
as the time for renewing the investiga- 
tion. The tired crowd went home for 
their suppers, but long before eight the 
house had begun to fil again. The 
mothers whose interest had been so in- 
tense through the day were there. Others 
had heard of the trial and came to know 
the outcome. 

The matron of the relief station, the 
wife of the attorney, the wife of the man 
whohad found the baby, and the police ma- 
tron were appointed to examine the drawn- 
work pattern when it should be done. 

At exactly eight o'clock the two women 


were called to the stand again. As they 
entered the room the great clock over 
their heads tolled the hour, and in more 
than one heart was the feeling that it 
was tolling a knell for the dead hopes of one 
of the mothers, for it was surely impossible 
for both to have done the same work. 


"THE four women who were to judge 
of the work were seated at a table, 
where bright light was furnished them, 
and the light from the table, streaming 
out over the baby, now lying in the arms 
of its foster mother, seemed to form a 
halo round its little head. The girl was 
first directed to submit her work. She 
placed a length of Persian lawn on the 
table, and with it a sketch of the dress, 
showing where the work should be. The 


do as I could see” 


work and the sketch were carefully ex- 
amined and compared with the freshly 
laundered little dress, which was lying 
on the table before them. The spectators, 
in their excitement, leaned forward, the 
better to see. Some arose to their feet, 
but were brought to themselves by the 
cry “Down in front!” Eagerly everyone 
watched the faces of the four judges and 
tried to catch their whispers. One after 
another took the sample of work, laid 
it on the little dress, and nodded vigor- 
ously. No word was spoken to the crowd, 
but everyone knew that the sample had 
been found identical with the dress. 
Women began to put on their wraps, for 
what was the use of staying longer? The 
younger woman was the mother and the 
child would be given to her. Of cours 
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they were sorry for the other one, but, 
after all, it was better for the child to 
belong to the one who had seemed so 
much more tender-hearted. They should 
have known all along that the dark 
woman was too cold and—well, who ever 
heard of a real mother who would have 
shed no tears all this time? 

Meanwhile the older mother had stood 
in the background. Now she was called 
to the table. She placed her work before 
the women, making no attempt to look 
at the other, which was hastily covered. 
But the girl was still standing by the 
wife of the attorney, and as she saw the 
work and the sketch by the other woman, 
her piteous cry rang out. The two older 
women looked from one to the other in 
amazement; the wife of the attorney 
looked at the Benson woman, then at the 
poor girl at her side, and then tears came 
to their eyes as they realized the grief of 
her, almost a child, she seemed, now that 
hope was again taken from her. 

he vdi was soon given. The 
handwork was identically the same, 
while the sketches were as much alike as 
if one had been made from the other. 
The older woman seemed more hopeful, 
for she knew that her story had been 
received with approval. It was true 
that the child could not be given to her 
immediately, but the frenzied looks and 
actions of the girl were each moment 
weakening her cause. She seemed indeed 
insane, with grief, perhaps, but surely— 


"THERE was commotion at the door. 
The police outside were forcing their 
way in through the crowd. With the 
officers who approached the witness 
stand was a young man, not too carefull 
dressed, wild-eyed and haggard as if 
from loss of sleep, and by his side was the 
Reverend Doctor Brownlee. The girl 
looked up, saw him, and cried: 

“My husband! Oh, my husband!” 

In a moment he was by her side. The 
minister followed. Yes, he had baptized 
the baby in question, and this, he knew, 
was its father. The father had arrived 
that afternoon from Texas. He had been 
unable to find trace of his wife and child, 
and in terror had hunted up the minister, 
the only man in the city whom he knew. 
Of course the minister had brought him 
immediately to the court room, and was 
now ready to give the testimony which 
seemed even to the judge and the jury 
conclusive evidence that the slip of a 
girl was the baby’s mother. 

Handkerchiefs were waved, cheers 
were given, and the crowd attempted to 
press forward as the baby was given to 
the parents. For the moment everyone 
forgot the other mother, and it was not 
until they beheld the police matron and 
one of the officers carrying her from the 
room that they thought of her again. 
She had fainted as the child was given to 
the younger woman. 

The crowd hurried home. It was late, 


and they were tired. It someway seemed 
fitting that the baby should be given to 
the younger of the women, but there was 
a feeling of pity in each heart at the 
thought of the other mother, for no one 
for a moment doubted that her baby was 
lost. Or had she a baby? It was puz- 
zling. She insisted that her baby had 
been partied by Doctor Brownlee, and 
he had baptized only one on the desig- 
nated day. He declared that the baby 
had been brought by the man from 
Texas, who claimed the girl for his wife. 
No one could understand, but no one 
could believe that the woman had had 
criminal designs in claiming the ‘baby. 
They pitied her, though they knew not 
what was her real grief, and many a little 
one in the city of Omaha was caressed 
more tenderly that night as the mother 
thought of ihe arms which were aching 
and the heart which was bruised and sore 
because of the little baby that had been 
given, could be given, to only one of the 
mothers who claimed it. 


EARLY the next morning the young 
attorney was called to the telephone. 
He had thought for the greater part of 
the night of the strange case and of his 
own inability to find a clue, and also of 
the poor woman who had been deprived 
of the child she thought her own. He 
and his wife had sat long by the crib of 
their little one, talking in wondering 
pity of the poor creature. And now it 
seemed only fitting and natural that he 
should find the telephone call was from 
the police station and related to the dark, 
silent woman. He was asked to come 
with his wife and bring the little child 
and its parents to the station as soon as 
possible. They went, wondering. The 
matron met them. 

“She wants to see you. She has been 
very ill all night. No, I do not know 
what she wants, but she is not the same 
woman this morning. She begged and 
pleaded for you until the doctor said we 
must send for you." 

Together they entered the room and 
stood by the bed, the father with his 
baby in one arm and the other around 
the fair, slight wife, now neatly dressed, 
the attorney and his wife standing hand 
in hand like two children. They Tooked 
pityingly at the haggard face of the sick 
woman, and the first thought that struck 
each of them was that her eyes were not 
now so bright and glistening. There was 
a tired, pathetic look in her face, but one 
which seemed perfectly at peace with 
God and man. 

“I sent for you,” she said feebly, “to 
tell you my story, so that you need not 
feel unmenrited pity for me, and that you 
should not judge me harshly. Yes, I 
know now the aby is not mine, but I 
sincerely believed it was. When you 
hear, you will understand, perhaps. 
This is my story.” 

It was told with much halting, for she 


was weak and tired. “Nineteen years 
ago we came to Omaha, my husband, my 
baby and I. That year my husband was 
killed in a storm. He left me with my 
little one, not quite six months old. I 
was broken-hearted—insane, they said, 
with grief. I had no relatives, but was 
cared for by kind neighbors named 
Fulton. When I was well again I still 
stayed with them at night and managed 
to earn enough to pay my way by going 
out to work roug the day. They were 
very fond of my baby, and when they 
were about to move to Texas and wanted 
to take her with them—oh, I loved my 
baby Mary, but I knew she would be 
better off! A woman cannot work for 
others and care for a baby as she should, 
and I had my living to earn. So the 
Fultons adopted her. Again I was al- 
most insane for a time, for I loved my 
child. But they were kind and wrote me 
often, and told me many stories of my 
baby. I knew when she began to talk, 
when she started to school, and when she 
was married. I knew what she was doing 
all these years. Then she was about to 
move to Omaha, and they wrote me that 
they were quite willing that I should go 
to her with their letters, and prove that 
I was her mother. I knew she was here 
in the city, but I could not hunt her u 

until my Sunday afternoon off. Then f 
started out with the letters in my hand. 
The storm struck me just as I reached 
the street where my Mary lived. The 
letters were blown from my hand. I saw 
how foolish I had been to carry them in 
that careless fashion, but it was too late 
and I could never prove my identity, 
even if I found my child. That thought 
and the storm together brought on my old 
trouble, and instead of hunting for my 
grown-up daughter I thought I was that 
daughter, and I hunted for my little 
child. Oh, I know it sounds wild and im- 
probable, but it is all true— every word."' 
She began to sob softly. “And now I 
can never find her or prove that I am her 
mother. The letters—they are gone—" 
Her words were incoherent, and the old 
steely look came over her eyes. i 

The girl gave a startled, inquiring look 
from one ho to another, and, as the 
attorney nodded in answer, she sprang 
forward, crying, “Mary Fulton!—that was 
my name! I was an adopted child! How 
could you have given those answers un- 
less you knew? And the little dress was 
copied from the one my own mother made 
for my baptism. Mother, my mother!" 

All was confusion in the room until 
the baby, indignant at the careless manner 
in which the wondering father was hold- 
ing her, set up a plaintive, expostulating 
little cry. The girl snatched her baby to 
her, kissed it tenderly, and placed it in 
the eager arms of her own mother. 

“My little grandchild!” softly said 
the older woman. Then, turning to her 
daughter, she added. “The baby did 
belong to both of us after all!” 
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Seeing America 


By Ray Stannard Baker 
A Thinker in the White House 


HAVE just been spending a week in 
Washington—the most interesting 
lace, at the present time, in America. 

Not before in years has the legislative 

pot boiled and bubbled as it is now boiling 
and bubbling, and never, certainly, was 
there a Cook who could wield the Big 
Ladle as efficiently and skillfully as the 
present incumbent of the White House. 
With what consummate art, also, has he 
seasoned the pottage to the taste of the 
country! Even those statesmen who have 
no relish for it are swallowing it without 
a word, though it makes their eyes water. 

What is the secret of Mr. Wilson's 
extraordinary success? 

Six years ago, when Mr. Roosevelt was 
about to finish his second cup of coffee 
and was considering the choice of his 
successor in the Presidency, he was con- 
fronted with this problem: Y 

What type of man will best give legal 
definition to the moral impulse which is 
now sweeping the country? 

"he answer 


Difference Be- seemed clear 


tween a Lawyer enough: a great 
and a Thinker lawyer. Taft is 
a great lawyer: 


therefore he shall be the next President. 

This was a grave mistake on Mr. Roose- 
velt's part. What the country needed at 
that moment was not a great lawyer but 
a great thinker. For lawyers look back- 
ward, and thinkers look forward. 

'The guiding star of Mr. Roosevelt's 
administration was action: Mr. Roosevelt 
did not think, he acted. And Mr. Taft 


wasted his administration 


Wandering between two worlds, one dead, 
The other powerless to be born. 


In Mr. Wilson the country has at last 
given birth to a thinker. 

Most men are half-minded, most con- 
gressmen are half-minded; they believe 
that a problem has only one end. But a 
thinker knows that a problem is like a 
magnet, equally charged at both ends. 
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Where there is a centrifugal force at 
work he knows that there is a centripetal 
force equally at work. He knows that 
new forms of decentralization in govern- 
ment must always be held in check by 
new forms of centralization. Only a de- 
mocracy can be trusted with an autocrat. 


HIS attitude of mind is what is so 

infinitely puzzling to Congress. A 
heated Southern senator, with a vision 
of Jeffersonianism slain on the marble 
steps of the White House, rushes up to 
see Mr. Wilson. 

*See here, Mr. President,” says he, 
“don’t you see that this bill with its 
provision for a Federal Reserve Board to 
control the national currency means a 
dangerous centralization of power at 
Washington!" 

“But, Mr. Senator,” says the President 
quietly, “don’t you see that the regional 
banks for the West and South, which are 
also provided for in the bill, will tend to 
decentralize financial power, reduce the 
supremacy of Wall Street and the East?" 

Mr. Senator goes away scratching his 
head, and votes for the bill. 

A similar situation has developed in 
the discussion of the trust question. Loud 
cries of “trust-busters” for more compe- 
tition in industry and for decentralization 
of commercial power; loud cries also by 
the monopoly regulators for the coóp- 
erative view of industry and the centrali- 
zation of the control of commerce. Both 
sides appear with Gatling guns shotted 
with deadly arguments, and bombard the 
White House. Mr. Wilson, unlike either 
of his predecessors, retires to the wilder- 
ness to think—in this instance to a place 
bearing the symbolical name of Pass 
Christian. He comes back with sugges- 
tions for five trust bills, the purpose of 
which is twofold: to secure more compe- 
tition in industry, but more governmental 
supervision. He thus recognizes the new 
forces of decentralization and the new 
forces of centralization. 

Our Government has only occasionally 


been governed by thought. Mostly our 
progress in America has been the result 
of the crude impact of events. Few of 
our leaders have had any historical or 
economic background; few have had any 
power of constructive thinking. Again 
and again we have drifted until impaled 
upon the event; and have had our educa- 
tion by a process of explosion. Sixty 
years ago, in spite of the noblest efforts 
of the noblest thinker of his time, the 
country exploded in a civil war, and by 
this bloody means came to a solution of the 
slavery question. We explode periodi- 
cally in financial panics: we explode in- 
dustrially in strikes—and learn little. All 
of these destructive explosions might be 
avoided if, instead of plunging ahead and 
acting breathlessly all the time, we should 
stop for a moment and think—really 
think. “The inability to stay quiet, the 
irritable desire to act directly," writes 
Walter Bagehot, “is one of the most con- 
spicuous failings of mankind." It hurts 
to think; it is immeasurably less painful 
to act. Try.it and see! 


FOR the moment, then, the Government 
is being guided by thought. Mr. Wil- 
son is a thinker. 

Now, a thinker is so rare, either in the 
White House or outside of it, that it is 
difficult to know just how to take him. 
Washington has not been so puzzled over 
anyone ın years as it is over Mr. Wilson. 

T chanced to come across two men who 
had recently been up to the White House 
to call on the President. The first one 
told me he thought Wilson extremely 
difficult of approach—not so much physi- 
cally as intellectually—that he was dis- 
tant, uncommunicative, likely to parry 
inquiries with pleasing ironies. I skoud 
say that this was the dominant view at 
Washington of those who go rather fre- 
quently to see Mr. Wilson. While he 
meets his visitors with a smile he rarely 
volunteers anything. He stands and waits 
patiently, as though reserving both his 
physical and mental strength. Some vis- 
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itors, remembering the vital impact of 
that tremendous energizer of a Roosevelt, 
or the robust good humor of Taft, come 
away from the quiet thinker of the White 
House puzzled and disappointed. 

The other visitor I talked with is him- 
self a thinker, and personally rather shy. 
He saw something in the currency bill that 


g he thought was 
Two Views wrong. He worked 
of Wilson 


it out carefully. 

It preyed upon 
him. He felt that the country must be 
saved. (I love to meet a man who feels 
that he must save the country!) Well, ke 
went up to see Mr. Wilson, and from the 
rather incoherent report he gives—for he 
came away much delighted—Wilson ap- 
pears one of the most affable, enthusiastic, 
and appreciative of men. 

What happened was this: My friend 
had a real and important idea, and he 
and it were received by the President with 
that joy and enthusiasm with which a true 
thinker ever welcomes an idea. Here was 
a man who could help him, and help the 
country! 

Most men who go to the White House 
and claim a share of the President's price- 
less time have no business whatever there. 
They want to see the President: they 
want to touch his hand, or hear his voice: 
so that afterward they may exhale faintly 
something of the “aroma of great place." 
'They go to get something, not to give 
something, and Mr. Wilson, conserving 
every ounce of his none too robust energ 
for the work before him, appears reserved, 
distant. 


"THE wide difference of approach be- 
tween Mr. Wilson and Mr. Roosevelt 
was impressed upon me in two conversa- 
tions I had with Mr. Wilson, one when he 
was president at Princeton, one when 
he was governor of New Jersey. In both of 
them he had the alert air of a man who 
did not so much desire to impart what he 
knew as to learn what I knew. Mr. 
Rooseveltalways overwhelmed his visitors 
with his views: Mr. Wilson's method is 
exactly the reverse. He is a swift and 

skillful questioner, a great learner. 
“Clear-cut,” “well-crystallized,” express 
Mr. Wilson’s thoughts. He is clear-cut not 
only in his vision, but in his practical plans 
for attaining his vision. He knows ex- 
actly how far he wants to go, and the 
way he should go. T. R. tackled the 
whole world, started a thousand things, 
finished almost 


By Express nothing; knew a 
Straight to little about every- 
His Point thing, all about 


nothing. But Mr. 
Wilson, as he himself says, has “a single- 
track mind.” Rock-ballasted it is, too, 
and straight as a chalk line, with flowers 
here and there along the right-of-way and 
leasing architectural curlicues on the 
Pridea Each train is an express. Don’t 
on your life try to flag it at way stations 
with anything not specifically set down 
in the Baltimore platform! Even a dele- 
gation of women, wishing to vote, and 
zealously waving the red-petticoat of 
feminism, evokes only a toot from the 
engine. It makes one shiver a little to 
think of what may happen when the Bal- 
timore platform is all used up. 
In describing Mr. Wilson as a thinker, 
I have said pretty nearly the greatest 


thing that can be said about a man—and 
yet when a thinker is all thinker we soon 
tire of him. We admire him immensely, 
of course, in his place, but we suspect that 
he is never quite sure whether the next 
meal is supper or breakfast. We might 
not like a thinker who was all thinker at 
the White House, if by any chance he 
could get there. But Mr. Wilson has 
other qualities: a lightness and grace that 
find expression in his addresses and in his 
writing in a rare felicity of manner. He 
possesses also a certain charm of urbanity 
which springs generously from a real 
spirit of democracy. He has humor, too, 
but not like the humor of Lincoln, which 
was broad, common, intensely human. 
It partakes more of the quality of wit; it 
does not glow like Lincoln’s, it flashes and 
is gone. It comes more from the head 
than from the heart. Wilson probabl 
understands the common American as well 
as Lincoln did, but loves him less. And 
finally Mr. Wilson has a chin—see any 
cartoon. 


"THERE are, of course, those who do 
not agree with Mr. Wilson—and there 
are likely to be more as his policies de- 
velop. There are those who deny that 
he is making any real progress, and others 
who think fe is progressing too rapidly. 
Now there are two ways of judging 
progress. One is to measure it by the 
distance we have to go—that is the radi- 
cal way—and the other is to measure it 
by the distance we have already come. 

I met a radical who is a good friend of 
mine, on a windy corner in Washington. 
We both held our hats on with our hands, 
and shivered, and talked about Wilson. 
My friend is a sincere lover of men, a 

atriot, and a Christian, and he wants 
and-monopoly abolished by to-morrow 
afternoon. He was one of the few men Í 
found who complained of Mr. Wilson. 
Mr. Wilson had disappointed him by not 
going far enough or fast enough. 
after all, had been done? Had Privilege 
really been scotched? 

The trouble with most radicals is that 
they do not take into account the time 
element in progress. Because a thing is 

true and right, it 


Daniel Saw a is not necessarily 
Vision, but goingtobeadopted 
Time is Long next Wednesday. 


Read for edifica- 
tion the first verse of the tenth chapter of 
Daniel in which it is related that “ Daniel, 
having humbled himself, seeth a vision” 
and it is further explained that “the thing 
was true, but the time appointed was 
long.” If I were a preacher I should 
draw two important lessons from this 
text: Firstly, that Daniel humbled him- 
self, secondly, that the time appointed 
was long. 

Measured thus by conditions which 
existed ten years ago, or even five years 
ago in the roaring days of Roosevelt, and 
it will be seen that Mr. Wilson and his 
administration have come some distance. 
We are at last really getting a substantial 
legal definition of the moral impulses 
which are sweeping the country. Mr. 
Wilson has proved himself strong enough 
to guide the enormous crude paw of de- 
mocracy while at the delicate labor of 
writing its desires into laws. Certain vital 
principles are being established: 

First.—Some of the power and some of 


hat, ` 


the privilege of vast wealth are being 
curtailed. The tariff law, the currency 
law, and the trust laws have each tended 
in this direction. 

Second.— The principle of government 
control of industry and commerce has 
been established as never before. Com- 
missions provided for in the currency and 
the trust legislation have this end plainly 
in view. 

Third.—A short step in the direction of 
actual government ownership of the instru- 
ments of commerce has been made in the 
provision for the governmental develop- 
ment of Alaska railroads, the control of 
radium lands, and the like. 

Fourth.—And in some ways the most 
important of all, a new ideal, a new stand- 
ard is being set up in our relations with our 
neighboring nations—as in the Mexican 
affair. 


“THESE may be only beginnings, but 

they are beginnings with foundations 
that reach to the rocks. I don’t know, but 
I believe from what I have read of Mr. 
Wilson's messages and addresses, what I 
know of his honesty of mind and his 
genius (and it is a genius!) as a learner 
that when the time comes Mr. Wilson will 
be as progressive on the question of land- 
monopoly—whether of coal lands, iron 
lands, timber lands, water-power lands, 
or any other kind of land monopoly— 
well, as Mr. Lloyd-George. 

We could not have a thinker in the 
White House—at least a thinker. could 
not be supported there—unless there was 

. a good deal of 

: As Progressive sound and earnest 

as Lloyd-George? thinking going on 

in the country at 
large. Brains of the fine high quality 
which have been absorbed for so long in 
the task of subduing a continent, invent- 
ing new machinery, and managing great 
enterprises are now being devoted to pub- 
lic affairs. Men are really giving atten- 
tion to the fundamental adjustments of 
life. At least twenty books have been 
written during the last half dozen years 
which contain more sound thinking and 
more honesty of expression on public 
affairs in America—one is tempted to 
say—than allthe books written (by Ameri- 
cans) in the last century. A new type of 
man, the-man-with-a-background, is ap- 
pearing in public affairs, men who know 
things outside of business, and who can 
think. As Mr. Wilson himself says: “A 
promise of statesmanship follows a threat 
of revolution." Mr. Wilson has drawn 
many such men around him at Washing- 
ton. Secretary Houston and Secretary 
Lane are fine representatives of the new 
Ps And there are other men not in 
ofhce who are employing great intellectual 
ability in the solution of public ques- 
tions, men like Mr. Brandeis of Boston. 


I HAVE been talking thus far about 
thinking and thinkers. I wish now to 
descend from this rarefied atmosphere 
and, while still speaking of Mr. Wilson, 
deal for a moment in that popular Wash- 
ington beverage known as “dope.” 
“Dope” is edging its way irresistibly 
into our language. I even find it set 
down soberly (‘‘slang, Am.") in my new 
Standard Dictionary. It may be used 
both as a noun and as a verb. It fills a 
(Continued on page 99) 
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William Howard Brett 


A Cily Librarian who knows 
books plus 


Oldest and best dining-car 


conductor in the world 


A NewYorker who goes globe- 
trotting for whales 


Two women who are helping 
to solve the negro problem 


An Ohio farmer with an 


international reputation 


As Librarian of the City of Cleveland, Ohio, he has 
made his library a great clearing-house for the in- 
struments of good citizenship. ‘The right book 
in the right hands at the right time” is his aim 


A Democrat With a Small “d” 


F I lost my little dog Towser, I 
should go straight to the Public 
Library. I know the library could 
and would find him." So spoke a 
lady of Cleveland. The remark pic- 
turesquely expresses the universal 
confidence of Clevelanders in two things 
about their public library: its willingness 
_to serve all the people in all reasonable 
ways (with an exceedingly liberal interpre- 
tation of the word “ reasonable"), and its 
efficiency of method and system. 

The ground of that confidence is Wil- 
liam Howard Brett, the head of the Cleve- 
land Public Library for nearly thirty 
years. 

He has made the staff and he has made 
the system, and possessed both with his 
own personality. 

To illustrate: One day, years ago, a 
shy little girl came into the library and 
raked timidly for a certain book needed 
for parallel reading in her school course. 
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The reply received was that all copies of 
that particular book were out. As she 
was turning away in disappointment the 
Chief Librarian happened to be passing 
and asked what was the matter. When 
told he said, “Wait, my girl, and we will 
send out and buy another copy for you.” 
The child was filled with awe and exulta- 
tion that the City of Cleveland, through 
one of its great institutions, should take 
such pains to serve her particular need, 
and also with wondering gratitude to the 
Big Man who so gave himself to that 
service. The incident determined her life- 
work. She is now Mr. Brett’s chief assist- 
ant, one of the most competent women 
librarians of the land. 

Mr. Brett is about as modest and un- 
assuming a man as I ever knew, yet he has 
inspired the whole staff of a great insti- 
tution with his own spirit. Once a week 
he meets thirty or forty eager and keen 
members of the staff, listens quietly and 
earnestly to their discussion of methods 
and current books, interjecting now and 
then an illuminating remark, never forc- 


ing his own views upon any, and yet all 
the while directing the current of the 
conference and shaping its issue. 

Mr. Brett is a democrat with a little 
“d.” That is, he believes in the people. 
Witness this fact: He was the Ent to 
introduce the open shelf system in any 
large public library. It is as impossible 
by simply conning the name and title of 
a book to form its acquaintance.and make 
upya mind that you want to go further 
and make a friend of it as it would be in 
the case of a man. The card catalogue 
and delivery desk are a barrier and an 
insulator. You want to take a book in 
your hand, turn over the pages, and take 
a taste now and then of its quality. But 
everybody of position and standing in the 
library world said that it was impossible 
to trust the general public with this privi- 
lege. It would mean incalculable loss by 
theft and misusage. Mr. Brett deter- 
mined that it was not only possible but 
that it was the only, way to make a library 
really public. He therefore quietly estab- 
lished the open shelf system in Cleveland 
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against the criticism and opposition of all 
the authorities on the subject. The result 
is an entirely negligible loss, and probably 
the largest per capita circulation in the 
country. The record last year was a 
circulation of considerably over two mil- 
lion and a half of books in a population of 
somewhat over half a million people. 

He has pushed the circulation into every 
opening ih offered. He has developed 
a system of branch libraries which, ac- 
cording to expert testimony, “are perhaps 
the best example of plans thoroughly con- 
ceived and thought out to be found any- 
where in this country." He has planted 
sub-stations and lending libraries in social 
settlements, schools, stores, factories, 
shops, and private houses. 

And it is not simply the idea of quantity 
but quality of circulation that rules in 
this extension work. Mr. Brett finds time 
amidst his absorbing duties of administra- 
tion to be not only an omnivorous but a 
discriminating reader. ''The right book 
in the right hands at the right time" is 
his motto. Technical books of the trade, 
in the hands of apprentices at the factories; 
books bearing on the courses pursued in 
the schools, in the hands of pupils, even 
the stories told by professional story 
tellers to the children gathered about the 
open fire in the children's libraries and the 
very illuminated tiles about the hearth— 
all bear upon the literature studied in the 
schools at the time. 

But while he is a master of administra- 
tive detail and serves most efficiently the 
particular needs of special classes in the 
reference department, etc. (he was, I 
believe, the initiator of the “Cumulative 
Index” and the "Reader's Guide."—in- 
dispensable aids to reference work), yet 
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Mr. Brett's chief interest has always 
been in the "humanities," the popular 
literature which feeds the imagination and 
forms the tastes of the common people. 

He created and now heads the Western 
Reserve Library School, which trains 
workers for the special type of service he 
himself has built up. 

The Cleveland Public Library is a great 
system with the largest circulation (per 
capita of population and per book owned) 
in the country, manned and womaned by 
a peculiarly faithful, efficient and enthu- 
siastic sta serving in manifold ways the 
multiform needs of a vast clientele, and 
serving those needs with a most note- 
worthy efficiency of method, and at the 
center of all this great system, as the 
heart and brains of it all, is a quiet little 
gray man, who will listen attentively, 
with his head cocked on one side like a 
canary bird, to whatever you have to say 
on any subject, libraries included, as if he 
felt that you knew far more about the 
matter than he does. : 

It would probably surprise Mr. Brett 
more than anyone else to have his achieve- 
ments catalogued, for he is modest and 
unassuming, and about the only person in 
the ken of librarianship who fails to 
realize his own good qualities. 


CHARLES D. WILLIAMS 


Has Fed Nine Presidents 


HERE is some element of distinc- 
tion in being the oldest man in 
service in any line of endeavor, but 
to be the oldest and best is the test 
that requires skill and enduring qualities. 
Yet in this class Dan Healey presides, so 


far as dining-car service is concerned. 
Dan Healey is the venerable dining-car 
conductor on “The Pioneer Limited," the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway's 
train between Chicago, St. Paul, and 
Minneapolis. Dan operated one of the 
first dining cars ever put in service, and 
ever since he has been caterer to the 
traveling public. 

He is a genial man with an alert eye for 
the comfort of his guests. The trace of 
Celtic ancestry crops out in his keen wit 
and warm sympathy. His list of friends 
who give the hearty salute, “I’m glad to 
see you, Dan," are numbered in thousands. 
Dan possesses that magnetic personality 
that engenders hale good fellowship. 

Grover Cleveland used to think that 
Dan had a knack of serving duck better 
than anyone he knew.  Ex-President 
Roosevelt, after a twenty-one-day trip 
with Dan in charge of inner-man affairs, 
enthusiastically slapped him on the back 
and told him: -“ Dan, it is a luxury to be 
hungry and get a Healey meal." 

During the last presidential campaign, 
Fred B. Y ndi the Democratic National 
Committeeman from Minnesota, intro- 
duced Dan to President Wilson. “By 
George, you will be the ninth President 
of the Gaited States that I have known 
and fed; they started with Hayes away 
back in 1877,” said Dan. 

Some years ago Sir Henry Irving, the 
celebrated English actor, while dining on 
Dan’s car complained about the rugged- 
ness of a piece of fried chicken he was 
attempting to disjoint, and he told.Dan 
that he thought it was a shame to have 
killed such a fine old bird. Dan’s expres- 
sion sobered as he told the great Thespian 
that it was a shame that the people of 


Dan Healey 


A magnetic, modest Irishman who has known personally and has attended 
to the gastronomic wants of nine Presidents of the United States and count- 
less less-prominent citizens in his years of service as dining-car conductor 


The American Magazine 


Roy C. Andrews 


The New Yorker who goes globe-trotting for whales. He 
has hunted every kind of whale known to naturalists, and 
to do it has traveled from the polar seas to the equator 


this country had little or no regard for 
our ancient institutions. But you may 
be sure Sir Henry's order was served to 
his liking, for Dan boasts of never having 
a guest leave the table dissatisfied. 

The late Richard Mansfield had no- 
tional tastes which taxed the ingenuity 
of hotel managers and chefs, but in plan- 
ning his itineraries he made it a point to 
ride with Dan Healey whenever it was 
possible. “I always liked to have him 
dine on my car, as he was a very pleasant 
gentleman and I'll tell you, he appreciated 
good service," says Dan. 

Dan is equal to every emergency. Not 
long ago two robust stock-raisers, bound 
for the stock show in Chicago, drained all 
the water in their glasses and they were 
complacently reinforcing the supply from 
the contents of their finger bowls. Dan’s 
alert eye witnessed the sacrilege against 
the Chesterfieldian code. Did it startle 
him? Not a bit. A few steps without 
haste brought him to the stockmen's 
table and the waiter at his elbow received 
this warning: “Don’t you ever put 
another glass on the table when the stand 
is broken off." The finger bowls were 


removed, fresh glasses of water took their 
place. It was all done quickly; no one in 
the car noticed the change and the stock- 
men left with the impression “that old 
gentleman sees to it that we get the best 
in the dining car." 

Some years ago one of the traffic of- 
ficials who had a passion for hunting was 
returning from northern Wisconsin with 
a friend of his who had been told in glow- 
ing terms of Dan Healey's skill as a mod- 
ern Comus. The friend had been coached 
to ask for something out of the ordinary, 
for it is Dan's delight to satisfy the whims 
of the fastidious eater. After the soup 
and Cotuits, the friend asked for a bear 
steak. To the surprise of both Dan told 
them that he thought they had just one 
more on the car, although no such thin 
was listed on the menu. Dan depscted 
with a long sharp knife and a meat saw, 
carefully concealed, and made his way to 
the express car. His surmise was con- 
firmed. A fine big cinnamon specimen 
was tagged for the traffic official he had 
left in the dining car. In a short time the 
bear steak was sizzling over the hot coals. 
The official was elaborate in his praise. 


“TIl tell you, you can't call for anything 
to eat that Dan can't provide." But 
when the mutilated beast was delivered 
there was a different story. Dan was put 
on the “carpet” for an explanation, and 
his defense was humorous and charac- 
teristic: “ Your friend wanted a bear steak, 
didn't he? Well, if the gentleman had 
been a cannibal I would have been com- 
pelled to go to desperate ends to satisfy 
his tastes." The traffic oficial laughed: 
* Go right on, Dan, you give passengers 
what they want." That's what holds 
travel on “The Pioneer Limited." 

An amusing dialogue between Sam 
e. the evangelist and Dan is related 

y J. A. Gavin. A delegation of Elks 
en route to their convention city had 
ordered a round of refreshments, and 
Jones told Dan that he thought the sale of 
drinks on a dining car should be prohib- 
ited. Dan nodded: “ Perhaps that's right, 
but wouldn't it look funny to see-a crowd 
of men eating a cream puff to somebody's 
success?" 

On the question of what: to eat and 
drink Dan is no mean philosopher. *'It's 
a pleasure to watch the genial influence a 
good meal has on people. The morose 

ecome chatty and the jovial tell their 
best stories; but if the meal isn't good, 
well, that makes a big difference. But 
we don't let that happen. Every time we 
serve a meal I aim to make a friend." 

Dan likes friends and he has scores.of 
them,—senators, churchmen, professors, 
actors, traveling men, editors, and even a 
few dukes are included in his wide ac- 
quaintance. 

In the second ward in Chicago, where 
Healey resides, he has been importuned 
at different times to run for alderman, but 
his inclinations have never leaned toward 
politics. He is better satisfied to be the 
oldest and best-known dining-car conduc- 
tor in America. GEORGE E. WAUGH 


Knows All About Whales 
LOBE-TROTTING is generally 


understood to be the special 

pastime of the “idle rich," who 

go from one country to another 
seeking excitement and pleasure. New 
York, however, has one persistent globe- 
trotter, who, while he gets his fill of pleas- 
ure and excitement, has a very definite 
object in view. He's continually after 
whales, and the more whales he can find 
and the greater the variety the better 
pleased he is. 

No sooner is he back in New York from 
one expedition thanhe is planning another. 
Now it's a jump to Norway, back to New 
York, and off again to Japan. From Japan 
he returns, only to rush off to the Arctic. 

The persistent whale hunter is Roy C. 
Andrews, explorer, whale expert and as- 
sistant curator of mammals of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History in New 
York. He is only twenty-nine years old, 
but for the past seven years has been 
engaged in his dangerous occupation, hav- 
ing in that time circled the globe in his 
quest of every variety of whale known to 
naturalists. 

Mr. Andrews has but recently returned 
from a trip to the Arctic in search of a 
specimen of the bowhead whale. At 
present there is not a complete skeleton 
of this whale in any museum in the world, 
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and it has long been the ambition of the 
naturalist to bring one to the New York 
museum. Although his dash to the Arctic 
kept him away for several months Mr. 
Andrews was unable to find the whale he 
was after, and returned disappointed. 
His trip, however, was filled with many 
adventures and hardships, and he was 
successful in taking the first moving pic- 
tures of the seals along the Alaskan coast. 
During his seven years' service with the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
Mr. Andrews has traveled more than one 
hundred and twenty-five thousand miles 
in quest of whales. He has brought back 


name from its peculiar color and the 
hunting grounds off the Lower California 
coast. Back in 1870 the hunters there 
had practically driven it from the sea, 
and a few years later it disappeared en- 
tirely. 

On a trip to Japan Mr. Andrews heard 
of the ferocious “ Koku-Kujira," or Devil 
Fish, as the Japanese called him. The 
Japs hunted him off the coast of Korea, 
and thither Mr. Andrews went to investi- 
gate. He was successful in getting two 
skeletons of the Devil Fish and establish- 
ing the fact that the whale was the long- 
lost California Gray. 
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during a stern fight off Korea. The blue 
whale is very rare, and when the hunters 
discovered that they had located one Mr. 
Andrews determined to have a photo- 
graph. A heavy sea was running, tossing 
the little steamer every way about. There 
was a torrential rain sweeping the decks. 
Clad in oilskins the naturalist trained his 
camera from the deck at the ever-vanish- 
ing and broad back. 

t was not until the whale turned and : 
charged straight for the steamer that Mr. 
Andrews was able to get the proper focus, 
and within a few minutes he had several 
fine pictures. The whale was afterward 
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Alice L. White and Margaret Beard 
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In 1886 these two New England women opened an Industrial School for colored girls in Mont- 


gomery, Alabama. 


For twenty-seven years they were ignored by their community. Recently 


they have come into their own. This is a story of patience, devotion, and good works 


many specimens, and is busy now prepar- 
ing these fór mounting at the museum. 
In order that they may be properly ex- 
hibited the museum is planning to erect 
a “whale hall" to be devoted exclusively 
to the skeletons of the great mammals. It 
is hoped to make this hall the largest of its 
kind in the world and to show here speci- 
mens of practically every species of whale. 

Mr. Andrews has seen more whales than 
any other man in the world. He has 
records of three hundred and fifty located 
by him in one year. He is the only natu- 
ralist in the world to-day who is devoting 
his life to the study of the huge mammals. 

'The American Museum of Natural His- 
tory is soon to have mounted a complete 
skeleton of the famous California Gray 
whale. Mr. Andrews on a recent trip to 
Korea rediscovered this whale, which 
naturalists for years had believed to be 
extinct. The California Gray got its 


Playing hide and seek with a whale 
might seem a strange game, but that is 
what hunting the California Gray amounts 
to, according to Mr. Andrews. The whale 
has long been known as the most sagacious 
of the genus, and likes to sport in the 
water or to race for the shore when pur- 
sued by a whaling steamer. 

Mr. Andrews tells of one which was 
hard pressed making a dash for the beach, 
and having reached shallow water where 
the steamer could not come he sported 
around in the surf until the steamer. had 
gone away, thoroughly tired with waiting 
for the big fellow to come out. Then the 
whale made a dash for the open and 
escaped. 

One of the duties of the whale student 
is to take photographs, and Mr. Andrews 
has a collection brought together under 
the worst difficulties. One of his prized 
photographs is that of a blue whale taken 


captured after a long chase, during which 
he dragged the little steamer for miles 
with the heavy harpoon sticking between 
his shoulders. | GRATTAN MCCAFFERTY 


Two Practicing Christians 


UST twenty-eight years ago, in 1886, 

an industrial school for colored girls 

was opened in Montgomery, Ala- 

bama. It was begun with little 
money and a great faith by two Christian 
women, Alice L. White and H. Margaret 
Beard, who felt that they had a mission 
among the negroes. either. of them 
believed that negroes in the mass were 
ready for higher education, but both felt 
that the race needed “mothering,” and 
that practical education could accomplish 
much in one generation. When they 
began they bad two hundred dollars, a 
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Professor P. G. Holden and Joseph E. Wing 


Professor Holden, who increased the wealth of the State of Iowa by thirty millions, was 
described in this department for November, 1912. Joseph E. Wing is internationally known 
as a consulting farm expert. He knows farms and farmers the world over, and his life has 
been a strenuous combination of learning things for himself and helping others to know 
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fixed determination not to go into debt, 
and an unlimited faith in the Providence 
that was to provide for them. They hired 
a tiny L-shaped building, originally in- 
tended for a meat market, divided it into 
rooms by red calico curtains, placed chairs 
to serve as desks, and sat up late at nights 
sewing gaily-colored cretonne bags, which 
were tacked to the sides of the desk 
chairs to hold books. Thirty-six pupils 
promptly enrolled, and the school began. 

Montgomery had not been consulted 
about its coming, and the white popula- 
tion of Montgomery barely knew that the 
school existed. A year passed. The num- 
ber of pupils increased, but the bank 
balance dwindled to two dollars and fifty 
cents. This state of affairs necessitated 
a trip to the North to collect funds, so 
Miss Beard packed her grip and started, 
while Miss White remained to care for 
the ever-increasing flock of girls. The 
Northern trip proved so successful that it 
became a regular occurrence. 

After five years the meat market burned 
to the ground; but the negro landlord 
promptly visited the women, assured 
them that he approved heartily of the 
work which they were doing, and offered 
to put up a new building. In this the 
school grew for fifteen years. Then, 
through the generosity of Mrs. Benton of 
Minneapolis, an old Colonial home was 
remodeled and made into a modern school 
building with assembly room and recita- 
tion rooms. It wasa pretty building, with 
its well-kept grounds and several hundred 
girl pupils, clad in bright blue frocks; but 
even the new building was unable to ac- 
commodate all who knocked. 

“You don’ seem to realize,” protested 
one negro woman when no place could be 
made for her small daughter, “we raises 
chillun fast!” 

In twenty-seven years that the school 
was growing and flourishing, the white 
residents of Montgomery hardly knew 
that it existed, not half a dozen of the 
city’s white inhabitants had crossed the 
threshold. No white woman of the city 
ever came to see the school. The young 
teachers who came from the North to act 
as assistants remained a year or two and, 
unable to bear the loneliness, went away. 
Only Miss White and Miss Beard and one 
faithful teacher remained. At first they 
hoped to live down public opinion. After 
twenty-seven years they hoped no longer. 

Within the four walls of their school- 
house these social outcasts were doing a 
wonderful work for the black people of 
Montgomery, and incidentally for the 
white people as well. Their own private 
quarters had become a home open at all 
times to visitors, a model for the black 
people to follow. Every bedroom had 
grown to be an object lesson, with its 
cretonne-covered couch, its dressing table 
made from packing boxes, upholstered in 
cretonne to match, a cretonne-covered 
seat made from a trunk, a small table or 
desk, a comfortable rocker and a strip of 
matting. The little negro girls whose idea 
of comfort included gilded mirrors and 
velvet lambrequins, were never wholly 
reconciled to the simplicity of the arrange- 
ments. The bright-flowered cretonnes 
were the one feature of which they could 
heartily approve. The fifty-cent meals, 
planned by the thrifty New England 
housekeeper; the little economies that per- 
vade the home-making department, above 


all the spotless purity of everything, — 
floors, walls, pots, pans, and garbage pails, 
—were bewildering to the newcomers. 

Yet some part of the carefully and 
prayerfully planned instruction went 
home, for recently there has been started 
by Miss White, in response to the demand, 
a night class in dressmaking for women at 
fifteen cents a lesson, and last year began 
a little nurses’ class, where a manikin baby 
is washed and cared for, the inspiration 
for the last coming to Miss White as she 
visited the homes of her pupils and found 
there white babies, brought by their black 
nursegirls, cheerfully sharing with their 
little black friends the privilege of sucking 
the same chicken bone! 

The twenty-seventh school year began 
like all the rest; Miss White and her 
teachers worked on. Then it happened 
that the citizens of Montgomery felt a 
need of reform in matters of hygiene and 
so sent for a woman well known as an 
expert in that line to come and tell them 
of their shortcomings. In the round of 
inspection the expert asked to visit Miss 
White’s school. Unruffled and with a 
quiet dignity, the silver-haired gentle- 
woman so long ostracized welcomed the 
eight white women who were the first to 
pass through her doorway. Through 
every nook and corner of her immaculate 
building she led them. As she bade them 
farewell the visitor invited her to attend 
the public meeting to hear the inspection 
report. Without a greeting from a person 
in the audience, Miss hite and her 
teachers filed into the auditorium and 
seated themselves, looking neither to the 
right nor left. The meeting opened. The 
expert praised many things, censured a 
few, and then suddenly sat down and 
talked straight to her hearers. It took but 
a few minutes to relate the story of those 
twenty-seven years of patient, conscien- 
tious endeavor with no bitterness toward 
those who had condemned her to social 
ostracism. The eyes of those who listened 
were wet. Miss White sat very still, 
wondering greatly at this unexpected and 
unprecedented pleading of her cause. 
At the end she and her assistants quietly 
went as they had come, unnoticed. 

But six months later, a letter reached 
the visitor. It contained a newspaper 
clipping which stated that the Woman’s 
Club of Montgomery had invited Miss 
Alice L. White to speak to them of her 
work and had spent a very enjoyable after- 
noon listening to her account. The ac- 
companying note said simply. 

“Thank you. It was pleasant to talk 
after twenty-seven years.” 

HELEN CHRISTINE BENNETT 


A Modern Shepherd 


F YOU are a city man who has bought 

an abandoned farm back in New 
England, or if you are a railroad 
president interested in the promotion 

of agriculture on Southern plantations, 
or a Kansan whose farm isn’t producing 
enough corn, or a Texan whose ranch 
crops of alfalfa are falling off, you have 
robably written months ago to “Joe” 
Wing, consulting farm expert, practical 
farmer, author, editor, journalist, rancher, 
traveler, churchman, and business man. 
If you really farm for a living, whether in 
Canada or the remotest corner of the 


United States, you have heard of him; 
and if you are growing wool on some 
South Ámerican pampas, or mutton on 
the moors of Old Pretend, it is ten to one 
ou have met him or have read some of 
the delightfully humorous essays which 
he writes on the most technical subjects. 

Wool, alfalfa, and “Joe” Wing are an 
irresistible combination. Wool sent him 
off on a journey to South America on 
behalf of the Tariff Commission in the 
spring of 1911, to learn if President Taft 
and Congress ought to begin to take pot 
shots at "Schedule K” and other hoary 
tariff iniquities. He speaks Spanish, but 
I believe he can talk about sheep in any 
language. All his life long he has been a 
shepherd. And he has gained from his 
work that poetic breadth and openness of 
imagination which seem to come from 
love and care for the flocks. Poets, scien- 
tists, and kings have been shepherds; like 
them, “Joe” Wing knows what it is to 
watch long hours on dark nights when the 
ewes are lambing and the stars hang close, 
as close almost as those at Bethlehem. 

When he was a young man he bought a 
ranch in Utah, and there he got the second 
of the great agricultural enthusiasms of 
his life. Alfalfa was well enough known 
then as a Western crop, but “Joe” Wing 
believed it could be brought East. Skeptics 
were plentiful and obstacles many. Cer- 
tain little mysteries about drainage and 
soil inoculation had not been solved at 
that time. But when “Joe” Wing gave 
up ranching and returned to his Ohio 
home to farm, alfalfa came East with 
him, and came to stay. 

He began to write stories and special 
articles for the farm papers. Soon he was 
staff correspondent on the foremost of 
these journals, for the flavor of his per- 
sonality crept into the most technical of 
his bulletins. People began to write to 
him, asking all sorts of questions: How to 
feed hogs; how to drain clay banks; how 
to keep boys on the farm,—and he knows, 
for he has three boys of his own,—and into 
each one of the answers went his sound . 
sense and a unique, subtle, pastoral charm. 
Year after year, and on every sort of 
subject, he has been writing these little 

rose bucolics; for “Joe” Wing is a poet 
in everything but the name. 

The farmers soon got him on the lecture 
plato and during the last ten years he 

as talked before Farmers’ Institutes and 
Chautauquas in every state in the Union. 
Of course he has traveled widely and 
observed carefully. He can tell you about 
dairying in Holland or how they raise 
Kafr corn in Argentina just as entertain- 
ingly as he talks of his own Ohio clovers or 
Dorset sheep. 

I believe I have been unfair to him in 
speaking of wool and alfalfa as the great 
interests of his life. There is a third, 
perhaps a greater, and that is—boys. His 
farm, about a mile from the village of 
Mechanicsburg, Ohio, has been the play- 
ground and outdoor schoolroom for three 
generations of lads, and to each one of 
them he has given the charm and enthu- 
siasm of his companionship. He has other 
boys, too, who have never seen him, 
but who keep in touch with him by letter. 
He is lay-reader in the little Episcopal 
church in Mechanicsburg, but he belongs 
to the growing boys of a parish as wide as 
two-cent postage can reach. 

JULIET DAVIS HUNT 
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Vest Pocket Kodak 


“As right as a watch.” 


O small and smooth that it is 


pocketed without annoyance; is 


instantly ready for business without 


Actual Size. 


focusing. Fitted with 
Kodak Ball Bearing 
shutter, Autotime scale, 
reversible finder. Loads 
in daylight with Kodak 
film cartridges of eight 
exposures. Pictures 


154 X 214 inches. 


So accurate is this 
little camera that en- 
largements can be made 
from the negatives to 
any reasonable size, and 
at small cost—to the 
post card size (3% x 
514), for instance, at 


siXteen cents. 


Furnished with three different lens equipments: 


Vest Pocket Kodak, with meniscus achromatic lens, 
Do., with Kodak Anastigmat lens, Speed f.8, - - 
Do., with Zeiss-Kodak Anastigmat lens, Speed f.6.9, 


$ 6.00 
12.00 
22.50 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


Kodak catalogue free at your 
dealers, or by mail. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


Who Is Also 
Who 


A Companion Volume to 
WHO'S WHO, Edited 


By Stephen. Leacock 


Note By THE EDITOR: I do not quarrel 
with the contents of such valuable compen- 
diums as “ Who's Who,” “ Men and Women 
of the Time,” etc., etc. But they leave out the 
really Representative People. The names 
that they include are so well known as to 
need no commentary, while those that they 
exclude are the very people one most wishes 
to read about. My new book is not arranged 
alphabetically, that order having given great 
offense in certain social circles. 


SMITH, J. Everyman: born Kenoka 
Springs; educ. Kenoka Springs; present 
residence, The Springs, Kenoka; address, 
Kenoka Springs Post-Office; after leaving 
school threw himself (Oct. 1881) into 
college study; thrown out of it (April 
1882); decided to follow the law; followed 
it (1882); was left behind (1883); decided 
(1884) to abandon it; abandoned it; 
resolved (1885) to turn his energies to 
finance; turned them (1886); kept them 
turned (1887); unturned them (1888); 
was offered position (1889) as sole custo- 
dian of Mechanics’ Institute, Kenoka 
Springs; decided (same date) to accept 
it; accepted it; is there now; will be till 
he dies. 


FLINTLOCK, J. Percussion: aged 87; 
war veteran and pensioner; born, blank; 
educated, blank; at outbreak of Civil 
War sprang to arms; both sides; sprang 
Unidn first; entered beef contract depart- 
ment of army of U. S.; fought at Chicago, 
Omaha, and leading (beef) centers of 
operation during the thickest of the (beef) 
conflict; was under Hancock, Burnside, 
Meade, and Grant; fought with all of 
them; mentioned (very strongly) by all 
of them; entered Confederate Service 
(1864); attached (very much) to rum 
department of quartermaster’s staff; 
mentioned in this connection (very 
warmly) in despatches of General Lee; 
mustered out, away out, of army; lost 
from sight, 1865-1895; placed on pension 
list with rank of general, 1895; has stayed 
on, 1895-1914; obtained (on 6th Avenue) 
war medals and service clasps; publica- 
tions—"My Campaigns under Grant,” 
“Battles I have Saved,” “Feeding an 
Army,” “Stuffing the Public,” etc., etc.; 
recreations, telling war stories; favorite 
amusement, showing war medals. 


CROOK, W. Underhand: born, dash; 
parents, double dash; educated at tech- 
nical school; on graduation turned his 
attention to the problem of mechanical 
timelocks and patent safes; entered Sing- 


| Sing, 1890; resident there, ' 1890-1893; 


Auburn, 1894, three months; various 
state institutions, 1895-1898; worked at 
profession, 1898-1899; Sing-Sing, 1900; 
professional work, 1901; Sing-Sing, 1902; 
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profession, 1903, Sing-Sing; profession, 
Sing-Sing, etc., etc.; life appointment, 
1908; general favorite, musical, has never 


killed anybody. 
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from Duke of Sutherland to put foot on 


dh stance known as 


MUCK, O. Absolute: novelist; of low 
German extraction; born Rotterdam; 
educated Muckendorf; escaped to Amer- e N 
ica; long unrecognized; leaped into i 
rominence by writing “The Social Gas- 
ipe,” a powerful indictment of modern 
society, written in revenge for not being 
invited to dinner; other works—‘‘ The 
Sewerage of the Sea-Side/' an arraign- 
ment of Newport society, reflecting on 
some of his best friends; “Vice and 
Super-Vice," a telling denunciation of the 
New York police, written after they had 
arrested him; “White Ravens," an in- 
dictment of the clergy, “ Black Crooks,” 
an indietment of the publishers, etc , etc.; 
has arraigned and indicted nearly every- 
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Wiener, see eoe poen a| Which makes the paint so good? 
apc chon lowed aps Technically it is a long story, 
proce Ban, A Vion of Ci but the facts are quickly stated. 
ation’ mum miss Zinc makes paint look better, 
mme. s """"w«whether white or colored; it 


ADULT, Hon. Underdone: address 


The Shrubbery, Hopton- under - Hyde, makes it last much longer, and 


Rotherham-near-Pottersby, Potts, Hants, 


Hops, England (r yorda, to that ag it t f th s t 7 
sree boys oe cree (IC transtorms the paint into an 
Crusaders, Grand Master of the Young 


Imbeciles; Major-General of the Girl impervious shell of protection 


Rangers, Chief of Staff of the Matron 


Mountain Climbers, etc. from all kinds of weather. 


ZFWINSKI, X. Z.: Polish pianist; 


plays all nighe: address ggo We Proof: The best paint manu- 
SEE facturers use it in their best 
A. Joyful 


Announcement paints. 


The New Stephen Leacock Series| The story is readably told in our book- 
[N AN earl number we shall begin a new let, “Your Move,” which we would like to 


series by Stephen Leacock, under the al- 
luring title of “Arcadian Adventures With send you. 
the Idle Rich.” If you know what : 
Stephen Leacock can do in the way of The New Jersey Zinc Company 
burlesque and satire, you will have a little 55 Wall Street New York 
idea of the fun he gets out of this subject. 
Those who have already discovered 
Leacock will rejoice; and thousands, who . i . 
have been waiting for a new humorist, will | For big contract jobs consult our Research Bureau 
find in this new series the proof that he : 
is here. 
We are now preparing this series for 
: publication. The stories will run through- 
* out the summer and fall. 


Out There Somewhere 
By Henry Herbert Knibbs 


S I WAS hiking past the woods, the cool and sleepy summer woods, 
I saw a guy a-talking to the sunshine in the air; 


Thinks I, he's going to have a fit—I’ll stick around and watch a bit; 


But he paid no attention, hardly knowing I was there. 


He must have been a college guy, for he was talking big and high,— 
The trees was standing all around as silent as a church— 

A little closer I saw he was manufacturing poetry, 
Just like a Mocker sitting on a pussy-willow perch. 


I squatted down and rolled a smoke and listened to each word he spoke; 
He never stumbled, reared or broke; he never missed a word, 
And though he was a Bo like me, he’d been a gent once, I could see; 
I ain’t much strong on poetry, but this is what I heard: 


* We'll dance a merry saraband from here to drowsy Samarcand. 
Along the sea, across the land, the birds are flying South, 
And you, my sweet Penelope, out there somewhere you wait for me 
With buds of roses in your hair and kisses on your mouth. 


“The mountains are all hid in mist; the valley is like amethyst; 
The poplar leaves they turn and twist; oh, silver, silver green! 

Out there somewhere along the sea a ship is waiting patiently, 
While up the beach the bubbles slip with white afloat between. 


“The tide-hounds race far up the shore—the hunt is on! The breakers roar 
(Her spars are tipped with gold and o'er her deck the spray is flung; 
The buoys that rollic in the bay, they nod the way, they nod the way! 
The hunt is up! Iam the prey! The hunter’s bow is strung!” 


“Out there somewhere, —” says I to me. “By Gosh! I guess that's poetry! 
Out there somewhere—Penelope—with kisses on her mouth!” 
And then, thinks I, “O college guy, your talk it gets me in the eye, 
The North is creeping in the air; the birds are flying South." 


Yet then the sun was shining down, a-blazing on the little town, 
A mile or so 'way down the track a-dancing in the sun. 
But somehow, as I waited there, there came a shiver in the air; 
“The birds are flying South,” he says. ‘‘The winter has begun." 


Says I, “Then let's be on the float. You certainly have got my goat; 
You make me hungry in my throat for seeing things that's new. 

Out there somewhere we'll ride the range a-looking for the new and strange; 
My feet are tired and need a change. Come on! It's up to you! 


“There ain't no sweet Penelope somewhere that's longing much for me, 
But I can smell the blundering sea and hear the rigging hum; 
And I can hear the whispering lips that fly before the outbound ships, 
And I can hear the breakers on the.sand a-calling ‘Come!’ 


And then that slim, poetic guy he turned and looked me in the eye; 
«|. . It's overland and overland and overseas to—where?" 

“Most anywhere that isn't here," I says. His face went kind of queer; 
“The place we're in is always here. The other place is there.” 


He smiled, though, as my eye caught his. “Then what a lot of there, there is 


To go and see and go and see and go and see some more.” 
He did a fancy step or two. Says he, “I think I'll go with you—” 
. . » Two moons, and we were baking in the straits at Singapore. 


Around the world and back again; we saw it all. The mist and rain 
In England and the hot old plain from Needles to Berdoo. : 

We kept a-rambling all the time. Fristed grub, he rustled rhyme— 
Blind-baggage, hoof it, ride or climb—we always put it through. 


Just for a con I'd like to know (yes, he crossed over long ago; 
And he was right, believe me, Bo!) if somewhere in the South, 

Down where the clouds lie on the sea, he found his sweet Penelope 

With buds of roses in her hair and kisses on her mouth. 
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Permanence for Economy 


Concrete structures of all kinds, when 
reinforced with Hy-Rib, have that quality 
of permanence which makes for greatest 
economy. Being practically monolithic, they 
defy wear, fire, and the elements. Besides, 
they are inexpensive, both in first-cost and 
and in after-cost, since repairs and up-keep 


are reduced to the minimum. 


HY-RIB 


Hy-Rib is a steel sheathing with rigid, 


deep ribs. 


are easily handled. 


is simplicity itself. 
to the supports, and plaster or concrete is 
applied to the Hy-Rib. No forms or stiffen- 
ing channels are required. 
for walls, floors, ceilings, roofs, partitions, 
etc., etc. 
trial bui dings in this and other coun- 

tries are examples of Hy-Rib construction. 
If you are interested in building, tell us 
about your plans and receive the valuable 


Hy-Rib Handbook free. 
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It comes in large sheets which 
Building with Hy-Rib 
The sheets are fastened 


Hy-Rib is used 


Many of the largest indus- 
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United Steel Sash for windows assure 
maximum daylighting, increased efficiency 


and genuine economy. 


hese sash are 


made in many types to meet the require- 


ments of any building. 


Write for litera- 


ture and complete information. 


TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO. 


615 Trussed Concrete Bldg., 
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Passing 
of 


DISON once said, ‘““The horse is 

the poorest motor ever built. He 
eats ten pounds of hay for every hour 
he works.’’ Out of every one hundred 
pounds of power put into him in food, 
he delivers only two pounds at the 
whiffletree. 
That’s one reason why there is an En- 
gineering Supplement in the March 
28th Edition of Farm and Fireside. 
Every farmer is an engineer, whether 
he knows it or not. The new agricul- 


Detroit, Mich. 


—um ce uo t 


HY-RIB CONCRETE SIDINGS ^: ROOFS 
WINDOWS. OF. UNITED STEEL SASH 


The 
j Old Hay 
~ Motor 


tural engineering, to which this Suppie- 
ment is devoted, is but one indication 
that the farmer is the backbone of the 
nation and that Farm and Fireside is 
the backbone of the farmer. 

You are no farmer. You may hope to 
become one some day—maybe by de- 
veloping a recreation or vacation farm 
home in the country —a camp some- 
where— something of the sort. Well, 
send a nickel to Farm and Fireside and 
get a copy of the March 28th issue 


FARM AND FIRESIDE, The National Farm Paper 
SPRINGFIELD. OHIO 


The Person 
Who 
Looks Like Me 


A few months ago we asked our 
readers to send us stories of “The 
Person Who Looks Like Me.” 
Thousands of letters camein. The 
three we publish below won the 
first, second and third prizes. 


Looking Like a President 


T WOULD be more suitable for me 
to call this account “The Man Whom 
I Resembled." 

Much ampler limits of space than 
can be allowed me here would be required 
to make a fair report of the unnumbered 
instances, in widely scattered localities, 
in which my resemblance to the late 
President McKinley procured for me, 
throughout a period of at least fifteen 
years, a variety of more or less amusing, 
and more than less annoying, experiences. 
But though I was often mistaken for him, 
I have no reason to suppose that he was 
ever mistaken for me! 

For present service only a few specimen 
incidents may be related: 

My home was in Springfield, Ohio. A 
Republican Convention was assembling. 
Watching the scene from a seat on the 
platform, I noticed a certain delegate as 
he entered, and asked the gentleman by 
my side who it was. He looked, and 
turning to me answered, *I don't know 
him, but I should think he was your 
brother." The same inquiry addressed 
to another brought the information, 
“Why, that is Major McKinley; he looks 
like your twin." During a recess follow- 
ing the nomination of Governor Foraker 
I was standing in the lobby of the Arcade 
Hotel when Colonel Kilpatrick, my fellow 
townsman and acquaintance, came to 
me and, seizing my hand cordially, said, 
“Tt was a mistake that you were not 
called upon to nominate Foraker!"—and 
was gone before I could repr The next 
day, in response to my laughing inquiry, 
he told me, “I actually thought I was 
speaking to McKinley." 

In 1889 I removed to Madison, Wis- 
consin. Within a few weeks thereafter, 
at a dinner party, I was introduced to 
Senator Aes C. Spooner, who at once 
remarked, “If I were not sure that I left 
Major McKinley in Washington, I should 
think he was standing before me here!" 

On a railway train in Wisconsin, one 
day, a stranger who saluted me as “ Gov- 
ernor McKinley" was almost incredulous 
when I disclaimed that distinction. He 
protested, “I ought to know; he is my 
Governor; I voted for him; I live in 
Springfield, and see him often." I then 
informed him that my own residence had 
been in Springfield until within a few 
years, whereupon an amusing change of 
expression came over his countenance, and 
he exclaimed, “Oh! I know you; I’ve 
heard you preach many a time!” 
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One day, in the hall of the House of 
Representatives at Madison, Luther Laf- 


lin Mills, of Chicago, delivered an address | 


to the Department of Law of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. He had uttered but a 
few sentences when a casual glance cast 
by him over the audience halted an 
instant as it fell upon me, and gathered 
intensity, with an expression of surprised 
and questioning recognition. Repeatedly 
during the speech his eyes returned to me 
with a searching look of perplexed in- 
quiry. 

At the close of the address as I was leav- 
ing the hall Mr. Justice Cassidy of the 
Supreme Court, who had presided on the 
occasion, beckoned to me and introduced 
me to Mr. Mills, who said, “When I first 
saw you I thought certainly you were my 
friend McKinley, and I could hardly escape 
from that thought while I was speaking; 
the resemblance is most reina ica ble." 

In the parlor of the Bay State Hotel, 
where we were stopping during the Co- 
lumbian Exposition, my wife one day 
fell into conversation with another lad 
sitting there, who presently remarked, 
** Governor McKinley, of Ohio, is stopping 
here; have you seen him?" “No,” said 
my wife, “and I should very much like 
to see him." “Well,” responded the 
lady, “there he stands now, at the office 
desk, getting his mail." My wife looked, 
and seeing me to be the person indicated, 
replied, "Oh, no; do you think that is 
Governor McKinley?" ‘Why certainly, 
I am sure of it, for he was pointed out to 
me in the breakfast room, only an hour 
ago, by a member of his staff." The two 
ladies regarded me closely, with an in- 
terest perhaps equal in degree however 
different in kind, as I approached them. 
But when I stood in their presence, and my 
wife, as she took from my hand the letters 
I offered, said with a smile to her confident 
informant, “ You see, this is my husband," 
the latter, in amazed and amused confusion 
of defeat, withdrew with apologies. 

In the summer of 1900 my wife and I 
visited the city of Washington. While 
there we were glad to accept a courteous 
invitation from Senator Spooner to call 
with him upon the President at the White 


House. e were ushered into the Cabi- | 


‘net Room, where we found President 
McKinley alone and enjoyed a brief and 
informal interview with him. Almost 
immediately following the introduction, 
and by way perhaps of “breaking the ice" 
(though the manner of the President was 
as cordial as the Washington weather was 
warm), Senator Spooner remarked, “Mr. 


President, when I first met this gentleman 


in Madison, several years ago, I was 
instantly and strongly impressed by what 
I thought his striking resemblance to 
you;" to which President McKinley re- 
plied, “I recognized it myself the instant 
he entered the room; it is almost like 


looking in a glass,” and turning to my | 


wife with a twinkle in his eye he fervently 


commiserated her upon “having to live | 


with such a looking man!" A. L. W. 


Money and Jewels Await an 
Unknown Double 


AN INCIDENT that occurred five years 
ago convinced me that somewhere in 
the world I have a double, a duplicate of 
myself even to a maimed finger. I have 
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With the ARCO WAND way of cleaning, your With the broom-duster way your home is never 


person and your home are always - 


more than 40% clean and often 


tidy and in order disordered 


No dust escapes your reach! 


The ARCO WAND way cleans draperies, curtains and pictures with- 
out taking them down; cleans tops of windows, door-frames and high 
furniture, mouldings, chandeliers, etc., without risky climbing; cleans 
under and behind heavy furniture, without dangerous strain of lift- 


ing or moving. No lurking dust, 


trash, germs, threads, fuzz, etc., 
can possibly escape the dirt-search- 
OMA S CORE ee uL apa i 


ing wand. You and your home are 


VACUUM CLEANER always ready for critical callers. 


The ARCO WAND instantly and com- 


pletely removes all dirt without raising any dust. Avoids use of insanitary 


dusters or rags. 


No more backaches, beating, lifting, reaching, step-ladder, 


climbing, dust-breathing—a boon and a protection to women! 


Just connect the light-weight hose to an iron suction pipe in the partition-wall—at base- 
board—and all dirt, insect-eggs, paper bits, thread, lint, etc., are instantly drawn therein 
down to the sealed, disinfectant bucket of machine, set in cellar (or in rear room of 


first floor). 


Machine sets in basement 
or on lower floor. Suction 
pipe runs to each floor. 
ARCO WAND Vacuum 
Cleaners, hose and tools 
are sold by all Heating 
and Plumbing Trade at 
$225 up. Price does not 
include labor, connections 
and freight, 


When the Light is Faint 


You cannot always wait for light—you 
must make the most of what there is. 
At sucha time you'll be glad you havea 


Bausch’ [omb feiss 


Bausch £4 [omb Optical ©. 


GOS ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER. N.Y. 


Noiseless — requires no watching or regulation —is permanent, like 
radiator heating. Easily put into old buildings, or new. 
ARCO WAND Vacuum Cleaner makes great savings in protection of 
furs, clothing or other things subject to ravage of moths, buffalo bugs, 
etc., and by prolonging the freshness and durability of carpets, rugs, 
hangings; upholstery, mattresses, etc., causes the machine to soon pay 
or itself. 


A successful, built-in Vacuum Cleaner 


The ARCO WAND is proving a great success in homes, apartments, 
churches, schools, stores, hotels, hospitals, restaurants, libraries, clubs, 
theaters, barns, garages, etc., for the past two years under most severe 
tests. Let us give you list of usersin your locality. Seeing is believing. 
The machine will work and wear for many, many years. Is backed by 
our reputation and full guarantee. Accept no substitute! Write for free 
catalog. Public showrooms in all large cities. 


vies AMERICAN RADIATOR (ONPANY «155^ 


Makersof the world-famous IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 


Whether or not you use 
| Calox Tooth Powder de- | 
pends on the value you 


set upon your teeth. 


hd Calox is the one dental preparation 
that does everything short of what a 
dentist himself can do to keep your 
mouth and teeth in perfect health. 


Use it night and morning and white fa 
JESSAR JENS teeth, sweet breath, and firm gums Psd 
are assured. 7 
The remarkable speed of the Ic Tessar (three 1 4 
times as fast as ordinary lenses)—its supe- "n All Druggiste, 25 cente, 
rior illumination and sharpness over the en- A mame one xt Min 
tire field make it unsurpassed for uniformly 1 jreg on request, 
successful work. V McKESSON & ROBBINS 
Write us for a sample print and our Catalog "s NEW YORK 
Yo: try Tessar—ask yi dealer. T 
ou can Ty a essar—as your taler a Ask for the Calox 
Tooth Brush, 


| 55 cents. 
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‘the Long Island house? 


VOGUE 


Interior Decorations of Summer Homes 
Number 


DATED MAY FIRST 


W «a. color for the bungalow walls—what 
garden furniture for the house on the Cliffs 
at Newport—what wallpaper for the cottage 

at York— what pictures for the smoking room of 

These and a thousand 


other questions of the same kind are answered in 
the newest Vogue. 


Vogue is just as much an authority on house deco- 
rations as on dress. Now that the rush of the 
Spring Fashions is over—and while the summer fash- 
ions are still in the future—Vogue has a moment to 
present the newest ideas in household decorations. 


For the Interior Decorations Number, now on sale, 
we have procured the best new things offered by 
the leading furniture makers, spinners and weavers, 
rug makers, silversmiths, candlestick makers, and all 


the ingenious race of interior decorators. 


The sup- 
ply is limited — get your copy today. 


VOGUE 


443 Fourth Ave., New York 
CONDÉ NAST, Publisher 


25 cents a number 
Twice a month 


4 dollars a year 
Twenty-four numbers 


never seen him. I am not sure that I 
want to see him. 

I was sitting in a hotel in Indianapo- 
lis, idly gazing out the window at the 
passing crowds. My attention was at- 
tracted to a man on the opposite side of 
the street. He was walking up and down 
near the curb, and as I watched him I 
began to think that he was furtively 
signaling to me to come out. When I 
saw there was no other person besides 
myself in the room I was convinced of this. 

But I did not feel called upon to go out 
into the street to meet a strange man, one 
I had never seen before. So I ceased to 
regard him, and in a few moments I left 
the lobby and went to the writing-room, 
which I found empty. à 

I sat down at a table and began to 
write a letter. A few minutes afterward 
someone entered the room, crossed to the 
table where I was seated, and spoke to me. 

"Say, you're playing it cautious, all 
right! But I don’t understand it! Why 
didn't you come out there? Pd think 

ou'd be tickled to see me, knowing what 
Tam holding for you. This is no place for 
me in here!" 

“T don't know you,” I said, looking up. 
It was the man I had seen across the 
street. "You have made a mistake." 

"Say, what's the game?" demanded 
the man, apparently much excited. 

“I don't know you,” I repeated. 

“Come off! I know you're 
jue as well as you know I’m 

aybe you'll say you ,Weren't in Fort 


Wayne with us on i 

“I was never in Fort Wayne," I inter- 
rupted. “I’m going up there to-morrow 
though," I added, irrelevantly. 

“Whew!” he whistled. “Vou get me! 
I don’t see it! Of course you're 
and I'm —— , but just let me see 
your left hand, will you?’ 

I drew my hand from my pocket and 
held it up. 

“Off at the first joint, just as I knowed 
it would be!" exclaimed the fellow. ‘Well, 
your business is yours, and mine is mine, 
and mine now is to turn over to you what 
is yours, and then get out of here. You 
say you ain't ; but I know 
better. You always played fair and I'm 
going to play fair. Here! This is yours!" 

He threw a leather bag into my hands, 
and hurried away. 

I opened it. There was a roll of bills 
in it—$2,000—a half dozen diamond rings, 
and a gold watch of foreign make. 

The next day at Fort Wayne I told my 
story to the police. They had no record 
of a robbery in which the articles I held 
might have figured. 

he $2,000 is now in a trust company 
in a Middle Western city, drawing four 
per cent. interest. The rings and the 
watch—a jeweler valued them for me at 
$1,200—are in my safety deposit box. 
The owner can have this property by 
coming forward and proving it—but I 
won't hand it over to my double, should 
he appear. Rather, I believe I ought to 
hand him over to che police! xK. p. H. 


John's Wife Just Knew I was He 
I AM a farmer—an old bachelor who has 


always stayed rather close at home 
and has never seen much of the world. 
Having prospered during the last fivc 
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years, I decided last fall, after the farm 
work was done, to take a vacation. And | 
having relatives in Oklahoma, I decided 
to go there, thinking in this way I could 
make my visit and also escape a Northern 
winter. 

I went by way of Chicago, St. Louis 
and Kansas City. At St. Louis I had to 
change trains and, finding that I should 
have to wait several hours, I checked my 
suit case and started out to see something 
of the city. I visited a few of the most 
interesting places and then returned to 
the station. As it was nearly time for my 
train to leave, I started to go to the check- 
room to get my suit case. As I passed one 
of the waiting seats I heard a woman say, 
* Hurry, John, or we will be late.” Now 
my name isn't John, but I felt that she 
was speaking to me and, turning, I saw a 
well-dressed, pleasant-faced woman of 
about my age. 

“You take the suit cases, John, and I'll 
bring the satchel and other things. But 
hurry!" she added, as I continued to 
stare. She was certainly speaking to me, 
but I knew I wasn't John, and I proceeded 
to tell her so. “Now, John W , this 
is no time for one of your jokes. It takes 
more than a new hat and overcoat to 
disguise you so I won't know you. And 
if we miss this train we'll have to wait 
here till nearly three o'clock in the morn- 
ing. So hurry up now, and stop your 
teasing." 

Now I have always been rather bashful 
around women, and I had no intention or 
desire now to run off with some other 
man's wife, so I tried to explain it to her 
again. She watched me a moment, with 
a queer expression on her face, and then 
dropped limply into a seat, covered her 
face with her hands and began to weep. 
I strongly suspected that she thought her 
John had been “looking upon the wine 
when it was red,” and I was trying wildly 
to think of some plan of escape. All I 
could think of was flight, and was looking 
longingly toward the door, when I hap- 
pened to notice a man hurrying toward 
us through the crowd. He was my perfect 
double, and save for a little difference in 
dress I do not think that my best friends 
could have told us apart. To avoid em- 
barrassing apologies and explanations, I 
moved quietly away into the crowd and 
waited. He was plainly surprised to find 
his wife weeping. He removed her hands 
from her face and I could see them 
earnestly talking together but could not 
hear what they said. The last I saw of 
them, they were hurrying away to catch 
their train. Having her face covered she 
did not see me when I stepped away nor 
her husband when he came, and I have 
often wondered how he explained his 
queer actions. FRANK EWING. 
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with This Book 


spreads before you 
floor-plans and photo- 
graphs of 26 model bath- 
room interiors showing 
not only most appro- 
priate designs of the 
essential fixtures, but 
also the little accessories 
which add so materially 
to personal convenience. 


Each fixture is pictured, 
fully described and priced. 
It will give you a wealth of 
ideas and suggestions for 
modern bathroom planning 
as well as modern bathroom 
equipment. 


Home builders to whom 
the difference in plumbing 
wares is mostly a mystery, 
should read the non-technical 
article on the initial cost, 
relative serviceability and up- 
keep of Mott's Imperial Por- 
celain, Vitreous Ware and 
Enameled Iron Ware. 


This “bathroom book”— 
invaluable when planning 
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receipt of 6c to cover postage. 
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Don't cover up 
your walls; color 


them 


There is nothing so 
beautiful, so sanitary 
and so easily kept clean 
as a wall painted with 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
—_— A 
Stab Sone 
Flat-Tone is an oil paint 
that imparts to walls a 
richness of color that 
cannot be secured in any 
other way. When the 
walls become dingy or 
soiled with finger marks, 
soap and water will 
restore them without 
injury to the most deli- 
cate tints. 


You can get Flat-Tone, ready 


to apply, from any Sherwin- 
Williams dealer. Write to- 


day for our 


Portfolio of Suggestions for 
Painting and Decorating 
It tells how to use Flat-Tone and 
other Sherwin-Williams Finishes 
and shows many beautiful rooms 
and exteriors in colors with com- 

plete painting directions. 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 


PAINTS &VARNISHES 


Sales Offices and Warehouses in prine 
cipal cities. Best dealers € 


Address al! inquiries for Port- 
folio to 610 Canal Road, N. W. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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HERE is no need for a man to 

feel crowded just because the 

North and South poles are no 

longer entirely lonesome. The 

real top of the world is as unexplored as 
ever. Seven miles up, roughly speaking, 
| personal experience comes to a halt. 
| Beyond and above is the undiscovered 
country of the upper air, whose coasts, 
so to speak, are skirted by aéroplanes and 
free balloons, and into which for a little 
further the ballon sondé may penetrate. 
But by far the greater par. of its vastness 
is as yet accessible only to the mind of 
man through science and its instruments. 
According to the latest theory of the 

| chemical composition of the high atmos- 
| phere the zone of clouds goes up about 
ten kilometers; above that a zone of nitro- 
gen encircles the earth, in which the 


| maximum rate of nitrogen is eighty-eight 
per cent. to ten per cent. of oxygen and 
| one per cent. of hydrogen. At a hundred 
| kilometers there is fifty-five per cent. of 
hydrogen, with practically no nitrogen. 
Above the zone of hydrogen comes the 
zone of geocoronium, a gas that Herr 
Wegener of the University of Marburg 
! has named; this zone lies above the height 
of five hundred kilometers. Thence the 
mind must swing into interstellar space— 
the vast cosmic void, through which light 
passes and the force of gravitation. 
Figures like these make a man feel 
very small, but when you are only a very 
few miles up you do not think of these 
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The Edge of the World 


figures. The tendency a man has to take 
his world along with him, so that on an 
ocean sailing-vessel or in the desert it is 
hard to believe that life is going on beyond 
the horizon—this tendency one takes 
into the clouds. Mr. Honeywell said to 
me recently, as he was starting for the 
International Balloon race at Stuttgart, 
"When I am floating in those great 
silences, in that clear air, with the stars 
so big it seems as if I could lean out and 
grab one, I look over the edge and think, 
‘What, do I live down there? Am I going 
back to that dark, misty place?’ ” 


Never Want to Return to Earth 
When You Are Up in a Balloon 


I THINK the world an excellent and 

attractive place, and yet I never really 
wanted to get back to it from a balloon 
except once when we were caught in a 
tornado. It is not only the ozone in the 
atmosphere, so free from the dust and 
smoke that lies in a thick haze over every 
large city,—as we see from abov e,—that 
makes the upper air so attractive; it is 
not only the absolute silence, such as 
no one on the earth's surface knows,— 
I have tried to make this utter soundless- 
ness real to others, and failed because 
there are no terms in which to express it, 
—nor is it the motionless calm, where, 
sailing with the wind, you have no vibra- 
tions save what your own motions ma} 
make. It is the strange exaltation of soul 
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that comes from all these; it is the 
apotheosis of personality, so that, glori- 
ously alone, you seem to gather up the 
life of all creation. 


Seeing Two Hundred Miles of the 
Earth’s Surface at One Time 


FOR every mile’s ascent, ninety-six 

miles of view open out, so that at the 
highest point I have reached, more than 
four miles, one could see two hundred 
miles on the earth's surface in every direc- 
tion, unless low-hanging clouds lie be- 
tween the aéronaut and the rest of hu- 
manity. Sometimes like fields of polar 
ice, sometimes opal and rose and gold, 
sometimes crimson with sunset glow,—it 
is a wonderful thing to see the upper 
side of a sunset!—the floor of clouds, ever 
shifting, ever taking on more varied 
shapes, moves beneath you, or you rise 
through a high-floating bank, in a brief 
white solitude. One side of the cloud 
floor may be red above the last rays of 
the sun, while waves of orange, purple, 
and sulphurous yellow stretch across to 
the cold blues of the east and the silver 
splendor of the moon; for it is at full 
moon that long-distance bal oon-races are 
always arranged to take place. Here 
and there fountain-like forms rise from 
the mass stretching beneath you and curl 
back like giant flowers: they are currents 
of hot air breaking through the cloud 
bank from below. 

Your pulse-rate rises; your respiration 
grows faster, perhaps your hands and 
feet are a trifle numb, as the P e 
needle rises—indeed by this time it has 
risen above the card entirely, for the 
instruments commonly in use record only 
to sixteen thousand feet, and is making 
its mark on the metal of the cylinder; in 
time it will leave the cylinder altogether. 

If you open a bottle of water, the air 
that has been confined at a lower level 
pops ou t as if you were opening a bottle 
of charged water. Going higher still, — 
for men have reached an altitude of seven 


miles,—the air is so thin that one must 
take along oxygen to breathe, the pres- 
sure at sea-level being fifteen pounds; 


up here you are subjected to only half | 


the pressure: you feel lighter than cork; 
the nerves are drawn taut. If you poke 
a pencil or your finger into your skin, the 
indentation will remain just like making a 
hole in a piece of putty. Doctors call 
this “pitting,” and on the surface of the 
earth they take it as a proof that life 
is extinct. There is less ‘‘mountain-sick- 
ness" than one would think, judging 
from the nausea felt on the high peaks of 


earth, but then in mountain-climbing | 


there is great physical exertion, exhaus- 
tion even, and here there is absolute calm 
—nothing to do till to-morrow, and that 
seems a long way ahead, with no breeze, 
no sound, no motion, save as some move- 
ment of your own jars the basket a 
trifle. t 


Why Do People Go Up so High? 
MAKING an altitude in an aéroplane is 


uite another matter. A heavy over- 
coat for this man, furs and flannels, or 
perhaps two suits one over the other, to 
protect him from the cold that often 
freezes his carburetor or frosts his eye- 
glasses, if he wear these appliances—in 
the army he cannot become an aviator 
nowadays if he does. I am often asked 
why the aéroplane, which has reached 
at its very highest a little over eighteen 
thousand feet, brings back its aviator 
even from a much lower point, often 
almost exhausted with cold, when the 
balloonist floating for hours at a height 
of over four miles is not overcome by low 
temperature and hardly inconvenienced 
The answer is simple: the aviator rushes 
upward from the earth, cutting his way 
in ascending spirals ever against the wind 
of his own swift flight and the roaring 
blast of his propeller. 

He is the epitome of action; he is 
man’s supreme defiance of nature’s pre- 
cedents. The nervous strain is something 
fearful as the machine claws up the side 
of nothingness toward a mark in the 
heavens, invisible yet all-compelling, the 
mark another man has set—the altitude 
record. Out of sight of the waiting crowds, 
no longer even a dot in the sky, he may 
meet opposing air-currents, or blinding 
cloud-banks that muffle him so that he 
cannot see the tips of his own wings; he 
may be forced to buck against adverse 


conditions so that he keeps circling round | 
and round with the barograph lashed to 


the side of the machine scarcely moving, 
and then he thinks about the last man’s 
mark and sets his teeth—and sets the 
mark higher in the heavens. 

He may come back so stiff with cold 
that he cannot stir from the seat, but a 


B. C. Architect, Mr. W. T. Whiteway 


Good Light 


increases business 

Good Light attracts and 
increases patronage by 
making seeing easy and 
comfortable, by enhancing 
the beauty of the sur- 
roundings; by increasing 
the cheerfulness of your 
patrons and the efficiency 
of your employees. 


Alba 
Lighting Equipment 
converts the harsh dazzling 
light of modern illuminants 
into a soft, comfortable illumi- 
nation, directs the light where 
it is needed — and gets more 
and better light from the 

same current. 

Get one Alba Globe from your 
dealer and see what a difference 
it makes. But to be sure of getting 
the best light for your purpose, 
write us for one of the Portfolios 


mentioned in the coupon, stating 
the space to be illuminated. 


Macbeth - Evans Glass 
Company Pittsburgh 


Sales and Showrooms also in New York 
Chicago, Philadelphia, St Louis, 
Boston, Cincinnati 
Cleveland, Dallas 
San Francisco 
Macbeth-E vans 


Alba Installation, Hotel St. Regis, Vancouver 
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good deal of it will be due to the intense i ra LS 514 
nervous strain, for no one so audaciousl 4 Toronto: A AN wine 
effronts gravitation and gets away with | a” Pi aane 
it entirely unscathed. eanwhile the | T qv i 3 
balloonist has been “wafted to the skies," - * / nooks Ne sedet 
if not “on flowery beds of ease,” at least Ree. US A i ein Ded 


on an air mattress, with a gas-bag going 
up in docile agreement with laws govern- 
ing the expansion of gas. The carburetor 
freezes at a lower level than the balloon- 
ist’s water bottles, because vaporizing 
liquid in itself produces cold. | 
But I have had water-bottles freeze in | 
a balloon often enough, and the tempera- 
ture has been around zero. The ballast 
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; It Takes Nerve |, 
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») Men and women of today need (^Y: 

nerves of steel, whether their 7 


: P ilc m d 
occupation is piloting an air- | 
ship, controlling a business or 4; 
directing. household or social : 


activities. When the nerves 
begin to show evidences of weakness, 
prompt action should be taken to 
restore them to. a normal condition. 


Pabst Extat | 
The BeSt Tonic BN S 
“Brings the Roses to Your Cheeks” ` M 


As a food for tired, weak, overwrought 
nerves it has long been recognized by 
the medical world, because it is free 
from drugs—a wholesome strengthen- 
ing tonic made of choicest hops, 
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malt. Its natural food and tonic proper- NY 
ties go directly to the source of the 7% 
trouble, quiet and soothe nerves and ENNI 
supply the very elements necessary %4) 
to restore the nerve-centers to a ON 
strong, healthy condition. WA 


Order a Dozen from Your Druggist / 
Insist Upon its Being “Pabst” 


Free Booklet, “Health Darts,” tells all uses 
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freezes, and, instead of sending it over 
the side from the scoop in a fine cloud, 
you have to break up the stony mass with 
a hammer, lest a chunk fall on someone's 
head below. One day when we were 
shivering in the thickest of ulsters and 
drinking hot soup with a relish, we could 
have looked over the edge of the basket 
and seen the farmers in lowa having 
sunstrokes in the hay-felds; that is, if 
we had recognized either sunstrokes or 
farmers, for at that height a man—who 
is always hiding under his hat—looks like 
a period on this page. 

hy do people go up so high in the 
air? Well, before Commodore Peary had 
reached his goal, I asked him once why 
he wanted to go to the North Pole, 
everybody at that time having assumed 
that this was a foolish procedure. He 
replied, “Why, it depends upon what you 
bring back!” With a balloon it is pos- 
sible to bring back important scientific 
data, because one can stay on one high 
level long enough at a time and in con- 
ditions admitting steady contemplation 
and accurate note-taking. And scientists 
are more and more interested in this 
extension of the personality of the earth 
—the edge of the world. 

From the point of view of the sports- 
man, in long-distance races the second 
day must be taken at a great height on 
account of the loss of gas, and so as to 
make distance. Perhaps the farmers 
think the balloon is higher than it really 
is. I hope so, for it might explain their 
otherwise inexplicable conduct in shoot- 
ing at it. I have never made a long- 
distance trip without having at least one 
such experience, especially over moun- 
tainous regions far from towns, and it 
is certainly uncomfortable to hear the 
whizz of a rifle-bullet going by your head. 
Some think they are trying to attract 
the balloonist’s attention; some give 
them a more sinister motive; my own idea 
is that they have just the same reasons 
that make a boy throw a stone at a cat— 
whatever those may be. 

An aéroplane goes to these great heights 
something as a lady goes into a dry-goods 
store: she may be going in to buy some- 
thing, and then again she may be going 
in just to go. course, now that the 
structure of the aéroplane, especially the 
monoplane, is so largely experimental, 
these ascents are of the greatest value 
in testing the efficiency of the machine. 

f it can stand the unusual tests of re- 
duced air-pressure, which gives less sup- 
port in proportion to wing area, and re 
duced oxygen for the motor, the machine 
is that much stronger under the easier 
conditions of ordinary flight, and manu- 
facturers "point with pride" to altitude 
records as indications of general efficiency. 
Besides this, now that the aéroplane has 
passed eighteen thousand feet, and still 

oing up, its possibilities for actual war- 
are are immensely increased. 

I just saw an attractive photograph ot 
some foreign army maneuvers, a whole 
-ow of marksmen with their heads tilted 
back, the title being Un Oiseau Passe. 
When the bird passes so high that no- 
body's head is tilted, it can fly clean over 
the terrain with messages or men ot 
importance, or it can appear from no- 
where with disconcerting abruptness. A 
man went over One Hundred and 
Twenty-fifth Street clear across New 
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York City not long ago, so high that the 
first anyone there knew about it was from 
the evening papers. It is to be hoped, 
that the aérial regulation that forbids 
flying over cities will be enforced, for 
T that man had dropped a monkey- 
wrench, there would have been another 

eril added to life in the metropolis. The 

ussian army is preparing for just such 
high flights and such possible catastro- 
phes, for it recently ordered two hundred 
safety-appliances of a parachute order, to 
be strapped in a box upon the shoulders 
of the aviators of their army. 

When the machine must be abandoned, 
the aviator pulls a string attached to the 
box, which opens it and releases a spring 


that throws the parachute into the air, | 


acting on the principle of a pigeon-trap. 
Of course this supposes the accident to 
take place at considerable height, to per- 
mit the opening of the parachute and safe 
descent of the parachutist. 


Eighteen Miles Up in the Air 
B'T far above aéroplane or free balloon 


soars the ballon sondé, or sounding 
balloon, that has been known to reach a 
height of twenty-five kilometers—eight- 
een miles. These little pickets of the sk 
are sent out unmanned; they are small 
balloons from which hang the recording 
instruments. Over all goes a parachute. 
When the ballon sondé is released and 
goes upward, the parachute clings to it 
like an outer covering; but when at an 
immense height the lack of air pressure 
finally allows the expanding gas to burst 
1ts containing envelope, the parachute is 
left to expand and float the instruments 
safely to earth. There somebody picks 
it up, reads the notice, often in several 
languages, that promises a reward for its 
safe return, and sends it back to the sta- 
tion whence it started. 

It gives one a curious sensation to look 
over the instrument that you saw leave 
the ground, after it has come back from 
its strange voyage beyond the zone of 
man. Other than brief records, the 
ballon sondé cannot tell us anything of 
the undiscovered country. 

I am reminded of a man we saw in 
Warrenton, Virginia, when we were be- 
ing taken to the railroad station with 
our deflated balloon, in which we had 
just won the Elimination Race of 1910, 
packed on to the wagon. Alongside the 
road they pointed out to us a striking- 
looking man with gray hair and beard, but 
wild-eyed and wandering in his looks, and 
told us that twenty years before there 
had been a balloon-ascension in that 
town, and the “professor” had called for 
a volunteer passenger. This man had 
taken his place in the car, when by some 
accident the balloon had been cut loose 
before the “professor” got aboard, and 
sailed away with the helpless and terror- 
> stricken man. Sometime later, farmers 
» miles away Saw a strange object bobbing 
about in a plowed field; it was the spent 
* balloon, nearly deflated, and in the basket 
the man, unharmed— but his mind quite 

one. 

“ And he's been that way ever since,” 
said the man who told me. But I have 
> ever since regretted that I did not get 
! out and talk with him, for I believe what 
* is the matter with him is simply that he 
: is an aéronaut trying to tell his experi- 
; ences. | 


An On-Time Meal 
In Least Time 


We Take Time to Give 


You Leisure 


Just heat Heinz Baked Beans while the table is 
being set. ‘Then serve. 


Without bother or fuss, without the hours of prepara- 
tion, you give your family real baked beans with the real 
flavor that comes only when beans are baked by fire in 
an oven. The hard work is all done for you in our 
famous kitchens. 


Heinz Baked Beans 
One of the 57 Varieties 


are baked the s ow, painstaking way, the one way that produces the 
flavor and makes beans most satisfying and nourishing. 


There are quicker, easier methods of cooking beans, but we are 
not looking for quick or easy ways. From the start of our business, 
our one aim has been to make only the best. 

That's why we issue the broad 
guarantee for all our products, “Your 
money back if you're not pleased." 


There are four kinds of Heinz 
Baked Beans: 


Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato 
Sauce 

Heinz Baked Pork and Beans (without Tomato 
Sauce) — Boston Style 

Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce without 
Pork — (Vegetarian) 

Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans 


Others of the 57 Varieties are: 


Spaghetti—cooked ready to serve, Peanut 
Butter, Cream Soups, India Relish, Olives, 
Tomato Ketchup, etc. 


H. J. Heinz Co. 
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More than 50,000 Visitors inspected the 
Heinz Pure Food Kitchens Last Year 
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NABISCO 


HESE incomparable sweets are the most univer- 
sally popular of all dessert confections. Whether 
served at dinner, afternoon tea or any social gather- 
ing, Nabisco Sugar Wafers are equally delightful and 
appropriate. In ten-cent tins; also in twenty-five- 
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Another dessert delight. Wafers of pleasing size and 
form with a bountiful confectionery filling. Another 
help to the hostess. In ten-cent tins. 
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OTE: Readers of the Woman's Home Companion, and especially 

mothers, will be greatly interested in an article which appears in 
the May number, by Julia C. Lathrop, Chief of the Children's Bureau 
in the United States Department of Labor. Miss Lathrop is the 
only woman who is at the head of a Bureau in the United States 
Government. During the past year the Woman's Home Companion 
has had much to say on the safeguarding of the child, and in con- 
nection with its work for Better Babies has been privileged to lend 
a hand in giving the child a fair start in life. The readers whose 
interest in child welfare has been been especially aroused by the 
activities of the Woman's Home Companion in this direction will find 
much that is worth while in the article presented, and will be 
prompted to bring their great influence to bear toward correcting 
our national sins of omission, to which Miss Lathrop calls attention. 


'The Business 


of Being 
A Burglar 


ICKEY and I were friends when 

he was a detective and I was à 

burglar—at least we always re- 

spected each other. Since I quit 
being a burglar we are chums. You 
needn't stop reading; I didn't say I had 
“reformed,” I said “quit.” 

Hickey and I were smoking, in the 
kitchen, and he read something in an 
old paper his wife had used to cover 
the table, and he snorted. ‘‘What do 
you think of that?” he asked, tossing me 
the paper. Then he snorted again the 
way he does when he knows a prisoner 
is lying to him. It was an article telling 
how much a certain burglar had stolen 
in a year. "Makes me almost wish I 
was back in the business, Cap," I said. 
“That boob couldn't steal that much if 
he was a private banker," said Hickey. 

We fell to arguing about how much a 
ood burglar could steal on an average. 
T was claiming that the first three years 
of a thief’s life are his most profitable 
ones, and that the better he gets in his 
business the less chance he has to make 
money or get away with it. To prove it 
I told them all about the R— robbery. 


F9R nine years I was a burglar. I 
never owned nor carried a gun, or 
weapon of any kind, never owned a 
burglar's tool and never was arrested. 
There is one exception to each of those 
statements. The first job I ever did I 
carried two guns, a knife and a black- 
jack—and wouldn't have used any of 
them to save my life Two months 
later I spent seven hundred dollars for 
a complete burglar's outfit, good for any- 
thing from transoms to safes, and threw 
them into the river for fear of being 
caught with them. Hickey pinched me 
after the R— job, but he didn't have 
the goods on me then. The tru h is 
Hickey never has known how I did that 
job until now. 

I was a successful thief. I don't know 
how much I stole, but both the crooks 
and the police rated me as one of the 
most successful and prosperous men in 
my line; but, even so, there were time: 
when I was broke and hungry for day: 
at a time. Unlike most thieves, I was 
prosperous long after the police rated me 
as a top-notch man. Usually that ruins 
a burglar, because he cannot move with- 
out being watched. My methods were 
my own. Within three months after | 
started I decided never to pull any rough 
work. I had become acquainted with a 
lot of "guns" and yeggs. I sized them 
up as lacking in brains, no matter how 
clever they were rated. I decided never 
to work with anyone, and with the ex- 
ception of one "fence," whom I chose 
with care, no one ever had a chance to 
squeal on me. I think that is why I 
succeeded, and escaped the police so 
long. The police were four years finding 
out that I was a crook and five years 
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more trying to get the goods on me. In 
all it took me nine years to realize that 
any man who is a thief isn't showing 
much brains—then I quit. Leave the 
morals part of it out, Tu speaking en- 
tirely from a business standpoint. 


EW persons have any idea of the 

amount of time, thought, trouble and 
hard work, both mental and physical, a 
clever thief puts in on one job. There have 
been times when my professional pride 
was hurt by reading that the police 
charged to a sneak thief some job that 
perhaps I had spent a month or more 
working up, and had done so artistically 
that no one could find a clue. I even 
have been mad because the police sus- 
pected me of some job pulled off in the 
rawest amateur way. 

Perhaps you will remember the R— 
job, in which the R— home on Prairie 
Avenue in Chicago was robbed of about 
eleven thousand dollars worth of dia- 
monds, a rope of pearls, and a lot of other 
jewelry. Only two men ever knew who 
did it, and the other one was Hickey. 

At that time I was twenty-eight years 
old, rather good-looking, slender, always 
well dressed unless business required a 
disguise. Idressed quietly, always choos- 
ing dark browns and dark mixtures for 
my clothes, because ninety-nine times 
out of a hundred witnesses will swear 
that clothes are black if they are dark. 
I never wore any noticeable ties, hats or 
jewelry, because identification marks are 
dangerous. I had a friend once who was 
convicted because a stranger noticed the 
odd stickpin he was wearing when he 
made a raid on a jewelry store. There 
were flush times; but there were weeks 
and even months of idleness. I figured 
it was better to make a good haul once 
a year than a dozen small ones, and the 
peril was one twelfth. Sometimes, too, 
especially after some big robbery, I was 
idle because I knew the police were 
suspicious of me and would nab me at 
the first crooked move. Hickey admits 
that for four years he would rather have 
caught me dead to rights than anyone 
else on his list. 


Silk, Cash and Diamonds 


I WAS a specialist in robbery. After 

I really learned the business and quit 
stealing things merely because they were 
easy to steal, I stole just three things: 
solid-color silks, cash, and diamonds. 
My specialty was diamonds and I had 
become something of an expert in judg- 
ing them. Frequently, of course, in 
stealing diamonds, I took other precious 
stones; but they are dangerous when 
perfect enough or large enough to be 
worth while stealing. Cash is hard to 
find. Itis seldom kept in large quantities 
except in banks, and when a large sum 
is in a private house or store it is there 
for a short time, and when the amount 
is large the bills are large, and big bills 
are as dangerous possessions as a thief 
may well have. 

I explain these things to make it clear 
how I stood in the business at the time 
of the R— job. I do not believe the 
police knew just what my line of work 
was—except Hickey, and he had worked 
it out by theory without any basis of 
proof. It was late in November, and I 
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Note the easy action of the Corbin front door 


lock, requiring only a slight pressure on the key 


to retract the latch bolt. Note the ease 


with 


which the key is inserted and withdrawn, without sticking 


or binding. 


Note the general strength and solidity; also 


the fact that when in use the face of the cylinder is the only part visible 


from the outside when the door is closed, and that the narrow, sinuous 


key way affords no chance for the use of picking tools. Then you will under- 


stand some of the reasons why Corbin locks 


house owners. 
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Don't rent—buy. You can own this hand- 
some, complete 5-room portable bungalow 


| and put it up this season with your own 


hands wherever you wish, ready to live in 


the day you get it—costs only $195. 
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Do You Know Period Furniture? 


Is your own furniture so correct that it honors 
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The Period classics are masterpieces that cen- 
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absolutely correct styles now. They will always 
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partly furnished in Period Styles or not we 
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Period Furniture and How to Know the Style. Retting 
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House in picture has two doors, eight trans- 
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ney, awnings, storm curtains, rustless screens, 
partitions, ceiling—a complete house—price 
$195. Other houses, one to eight rooms, 
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had not done a thing to add to my in- 
come for two months. My cash was 
getting low and I understood the danger 
of being broke. It means the necessity 
of hurrying a job or taking a chance, and 
worse, it means loss of caste to a thief. 

I decided to take a trip. I went down 
to Danville, Illinois, to look over some 
diamonds that had been sent as a gift 
to a young woman there, and decided 
it was too risky to make an effort to get 
them. Then I decided to try Findlay, 
Ohio, where I knew of a nice bunch of 
stones. I had looked over the situation 
there a year before that time, but had 
not tried to get them because I was after 
a better thing near Detroit. I went to 
Columbus, registered under a name | 
used frequently, and started to Findlay. 
You may imagine my disappointment 
when on reaching Findlay I learned that 
two “rough workers"—boys to judge 
from their daring—had looted a jewelry 
store the evening prior to my arrival 
and that all the people were excited and 
the police busy. Of course there was 
not any use trying to work there, so I 
merely registered “James E. Trude" and 
hurried on to Lorain. From there l 
went to Toledo, where I met some ac- 
quaintances. One of them was starting 
out with a show, and I fixed it with him 
to write my name instead of his own on 
hotel registers at three different places 
that I knew he would visit. I sometimes 
did this with a view of establishing an 
alibi in case the “unexpected” happened. 


Studied Society’s Jewels at 
Grand Opera 


AVING wasted a week or more in 
worthless scouting I went back to 
Chicago with only a couple of hundred 
dollars left and not a bit of work in sight. 
I went to a room in a quiet neighborhood 
on the North Side, where I sometimes 
lived when I did not care to be watched 
by suspicious policemen. I bought the 
back issues of the daily newspapers for 
two weeks, a couple of society journals, 
and spent a few days resting and read- 
ing the society columns. I always liked 
to know what society was doing. The 
Grand Opera season was to open the 
following week. I read and clipped a 
list of the box holders, dropped in quietly 
to see my friend the “fence” and brought 
my evening clothes from my flat on the 
West Side to the room on the North 
Side. 

The night of the opening of opera found 
me in a good seat eight or nine rows 
from the boxes, where | could get a good 
view of them all. I was armed with a 
small but powerful glass loaned by my 
friend the "fence." 1 didn't look at the 
stage much except during dark scenes, | 
was studying the people in the boxes, 
or rather examining their jewelry through 
the glasses. It would surprise a number 
of society folk to learn that I am wise to 
a lot of paste that is being worn as real 
stones. 

I had been looking around only a short 
time when I thought I saw something | 
wanted. Just then the stage was dark- 
ened but between acts I got a fair long- 
distance look.» The stones were being 
worn by a slender young girl. She was 
beautiful, but rather too young to be 
wearing such an array of gems, I thought. 
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"There was a tiara, a collar, a big pendant 
cluster and four single stones "held on a 
thin chain; and a rope of pearls besides. 
I knew the holder of the box by sight, 
and felt certain the girl was not a member 
of that family. Besides, I happened to 
know the family did not own any stones 
of that sort. I feared the girl might 
be a visitor at their house for only a 
short time. The stones seemed extra- 
ordinarily good, but of course I could not 
tell much at that distance even with the 
glasses. 
I could not, of course, ask any questions 
about the girl, but planned to read the 
apers the next morning. I had better 
uck than that. I left my seat in the 
middle of the third act and went into the 
lobby. A woman busy scribbling on 
her program I spotted as a society re- 
orter, and asked:  ''Who is the tall, 
lond-haired girl with the A—s this eve- 
ning?” “Why, that is Miss R—,” she said. 
* Mrs. A— is her father's half-sister. 
Beautiful, isn't she?" ‘Beautiful, in- 
deed," I answered, thinking more of the 
stones than of the girl. 


I RECALLED the family when the name 
was mentioned, and on the way to my 
room I accumulated more information 
from the city directory and from the 
telephone book. I looked up the R—s 
when I got home. The mother had died 
about five years before. The girl and 
her father had lived rather quietly in 
their Prairie Avenue home, the girl be- 
ing in. charge of a maiden aunt, her 
father's sister. R— was rich and the 
girl had received a large fortune from her 
mother. The father had dropped out of 
society entirely, but within the last year 
the girl and her aunt had been going 
rather actively. In searching the society 
columns again I learned that Miss R— 
was entertaining a school friend whose 
home was in South Bend, Indiana, and 
who was to be married to a Chicago man 
in the spring. That meant Miss R— 
would entertain much and go out a 
great deal during the holidays. 
I lay low in my room, guring out a 
lan to get those diamonds. You see, 
I was not quite satisfied that the jewels 
were worth trying for, so I wanted to see 
them again. It was three days before 
the society columns announced that 
Miss R— was giving an opera party 
that evening in honor of her South Bend 
friend, so I decided to make a closer 
examination of the stuff. They were 
singing “‘Tannhaiiser,” and my seat was 
within twenty-five feet of the box in 
which Miss R— sat. She was wearin 
the whole bunch of junk and I examimed 
it closely through the glasses, knowing 
that she was too well used to being ad- 
mired through glasses to notice me par- 
ticularly. The stones were better than 
I thought. I estimated they were well 
worth eight thousand dollars to me, 
which meant their real value was nearly 
double that much. I considered them 
mine as soon as I decided to try for them. 
I had a general scheme in my head. 
The next morning I paid the landlady 
a month's rent for the room, told her 
I'd be gone for a time, and about nine 
o'clock a hustling, energetic window- 
washer was rapping on back and side doors 
along Indiana Avenue about Twenty- 
eighth Street offering to wash windows 
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| add to the general beauty of its interior; to give | 
the home builder all the best in plumbing fixtures that | 
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at low rates. I was that window-washer, 
and I had one of the most complete out- 
fits of squeegees, rags, polishers, and 
chamois cloths ever seen. I started 
work seven or eight blocks from the house 
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“Always gay!” | I was designing to rob and on another 
Such is the mot- street, p I maged £s jer ie eed 
; two or three times a day and examine 

to of Paris, from it in detail. My object in starting at a 
the dance mill distance was to establish a reputation 
on the hill (the and an identity in the neighborhood, as 
Moulin de la Ga- well as to get the opportunity of study- 


f ing the R— house. 
| lette on Montmartre) n 


XE to aristocracy in the Washing Windows 
t" Bois; and part and WAS a hustler as a window-washer. 
parcel of that gaiety, Women told me they never had the 
light, fugacious, aro- work done uis or as quickly. I was 
SEIT fs ari leaning up from two dollars to two 
matic, is the Paris- : EV 


dpa : dollars and seventy-five cents a day at 
lan S cigarette — the the work and engaged a room over on 


cigarette rolled by # | State Street, taking my meals in a little 


: : restaurant near-by. chose to eat in 
his deft fingers m" the that restaurant, which was pretty bad, 
à paper Riz La Croix. because the copper whose beat passed 


. . the R— house ate there often, and I 
Mais oui! Who could not be wanted to make it certain he knew me 


gay with his sweetheart on his arm, and well by sight and by occupation. I did 


edi j g not try to get acquainted with him. 
between his lips such a cigarette ; After we had seen each other half a dozen 


M | times in the restaurant and on the street 
he commenced to say, “Hello” or * How's 
business?" when we passed, and I would 
salute him with some joking remark. 


(Pronounced: REE-LAH-KROY) I needed him for a character witness if 


FAMOUS CIGARETTE PAPERS E went wrong, and knew he would 


After washing windows three or four 


have instigated the new mode: the making of your own ciga- days I put in five hours one evening 
rettes from your own favorite tobacco, rolled ibis Bags erate aay SE us 
: x : ifs : ange- 
in these exquisite papers. Paris has set inte, windows dco, and the jacatiod 
the fashion; the rest of the world of the servant's quarters. Miss R—'s 
follows cheerfully. room was in the second floor front south, 
: j and connected with the second floor front 
Riz La Croix are north by large doors. The father oc- 


cupied the south bedroom with the bay 
window and the aunt's room was a rear 
room on the south side. I figured cor- 
rectly (as I afterward learned) that the 
aunt usually occupied the room con- 
necting with that of the girl, but had 
given it up so that the girls might be 
together during the visit. Miss R—'s 
them you can personal maid had a small north room 
make the per- uum E at the rear, and there were two vacant 
fect cigarettes \ eme a ZA guest rooms on the second floor. The 
—of your own V Be ——— An interesting illustrated servants, the female ones, occupied rooms 
tobacco, always WẸ CV a PER eee Coa ate on the third floor, and the man of all 
fresh, always ex- \ I A booklet showing the best way to roll a work None p a penu the Barnet the 
your liking. We ve rre Asi n U S RET Y Addres man who drove the motor-cars living 
with him in cold weather, the two oc- 
cupying quarters in the barn in warm 
weather. 


Servants’ Gossip of Value 


the lightest — 
thinnest —  /A 
finest — 
strongest 
cigarette 
papers in the 
world. With 


TEN DOLLARS’ WORTH OF ADVICE 
FOR mTu"rvem Vin NAPS STUDIED this out carefully, and dis- 
VOR. PUPTEEN CENTS covered that on occasions when either 
ISS GRACE MARGARET GOULD, the Fashion Editor of the WOMAN'S had money they spent a lot of time at 


2 the barn drinking beer, and that the 
W sH : d 
HOME COMPANION, makes a very reckless offer in the WOMAN OME house man sometimes secreted a bottle 


COMPANION for May. On a page which describes what she calls The Less filched from the wine closet and took it 
Than $3.00 Graduation Dress," a garment most attractive, not only for grad- to his friend. Also I knew the chauffeur 
uation but for summer parties and dances, she actually tenders her personal was very friendly with the pretty girl 
advice to any reader of the magazine about the selection of the material for who was Miss R—'s maid, and that the 
these dresses, or the use of the patterns. To become a reader of the May house man and the up-stairs girl spent 
number of the WOMAN'S HOME. COMPANION, get a copy of the May number a lot of time together. In fact, ten days 


of the WOMAN'S HOME. COMPANION and read it. after I started work washing windows I 
could have informed Mr. R— accurately 


as to the habits of his servants, and as to 
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certain graft from which his grocery, 
liquor, and gasolene bills suffered. 

In two weeks after I decided to steal 
the R— diamonds I knew the probable 
location of every member of the house- 
hold at every hour of the day, and I 
never had asked a question of anyone 
who was connected with the family. The 
gossip of servants in the neighborhood 
furnished me with much information. I 
had discovered that when Miss R— 
intended to wear her jewels in the evening 
the maid was sent in the automobile 
about two-thirty in the afternoon and 
brought the gems back in a small metal 
box. From the window of a house al- 
most directly across the street I dis- 
covered where they were placed. They 
were taken to Miss R—'s room and 
locked in a small, flimsy wall safe. 


Dudes from the distance that a stout 


it of iron rod, sharpened at one end, | 


would open the door of that safe in two 
minutes. The jewels were taken back 


to the vault the alane morning 
Ai | 


shortly after ten o'clock, by Miss R—'s 
maid in the machine. My work must 
be done between three o'clock in the 
afternoon. and ten the next morning. 
From eight in the evening, when Miss 
R— began to dress, until two, even three 
o'clock, a. M., there wasn't a chance. 


The Plan 


FIGURED different means of getting 
the jewels. First I rejected the night 
plan, as an alarm was practically certain. 


Then I debated whether I could get the 
gems from the maid between the step 
of the auto and the entrance to the house. 
I even debated trapping her in the ves- 
tibule and taking the gems, but that 
necessitated either violence to the girl 
or a quick alarm. I figured also on 
attempting to get inside the auto during 
the trip from the safety deposit vaults 
to the house and an escape while the car 
was running. All these plans I merely 
thought of and rejected. I was elimina- 
ting the possibilities and striving to hit 
upon some plan that would work without 
being dangerous or raising an immediate 
alarm. I studied the situation in the 
R— household at every hour of the day, 
and decided to do the job between three 
and five o'clock in the afternoon. At 
that time the cook, up-stairs girl and the 
house man were all in the basement 
kitchen. The chauffeur was either out 
with the car or in the rear of the house. 
If Miss R— and her aunt and guest were 
out, the maid and the chauffeur usually 
were in the kitchen also. Mr. R— 
came home usually about four-thirty. 
About December 15th I decided to 
rob the R— house between three and 
four o'clock on the afternoon of Decem- 
ber 22d. I calculated that the coast 
would be clear, no one to molest me and 
that, barring some surprising accident, I 
could get the stones without the slightest 
trouble. The papers told me that a 
young man from Boston was to be in 
Chicago that week, and that he, accord- 
ing to rumor, was to marry Miss R—. | 
The R—s were entertaining twice that 
week in honor of the girl from South | 
Bend and her fiancé, and on the after- | 
noon of December 22d a reception was | 
to be given by the mother of the fancé 
of the South Bend girl at an exclusive | 
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it has done for others. It will do the same for you. No Life 
Insurance is complete without The Travelers Disability Clause. 


MORAL: Insure in The TRAVELERS 


The TRAVELERS INSURANCE CO., Hartford, Conn. American So TEAR OFF 


Please send me particulars regarding your policies with the Disability Clause. 
My name, address, occupation and date of birth are written below: 
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TO BE A TRAVELING SALESMAN 


by mail in eight weeks and our Free Employ- 
ment Bureau will assist you to secure a position 
where you wil have an opportunity to earn 
No former ex- 


Salesmen earn $1000 


big pay while you are learning. 
perience required. 
to $5000 a year and expenses, 
today for large list oi 


a month, Address nearest office. Dept. A-19, 


NATIONAL SALESMEN" S TRAINING ASSOCIATION 


Ban Francisco 


icago New Yor Kansas City 


| as actually built 


good openings and testimonials from 
hundreds of our students who are now earning $100 to $500 


KEITH'S 20 no0ses 
30 Plans show- 10 
ing photo views c 


and large floor plans for 20 
selected types of Keith's best 
ideas in Bungalows, Cottages 
and Houses, costing $2,000 
up. They are Wonder Houses 
for practical, inexpensive 
homes. ice ec or stam ps 

L. KEITH 
iml 570 ‘McKnight } Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


You can eek dass 
this home convenience 


A home telephone from upstairs to 
kitchen. Costs buta trifle. Can be 
put up by anyone, without marring 
the walls. A clear-speaking little 
instrument which carries your direc- 
tions without loss of time or waste of 
strength. Stops useless running up 
and down stairs and loud calling 
through the rooms. In every well- 
ordered home it is just as necessary 
as the door bell, and just as easy to 
install. Nothing complicated about it. 
Nothing to get out of order. Always 
ready for use. Of the same high 


quality as all "Bell" telephones. 
The pictures show 


| Jgrer- oF ete 


installed in bedroom and kitchen, and indi- 
cate how neat and satisfactory they are. 


This two-station set costs only $15, com- 
plete, ready to put up. You should be able 
to get it at your local electrical dealer’s store, 
If not there, we will supply you direct at the 
same price. 


We also make Inter-phone sets, for use where 
it is desired to connect more than two points 
in the house, or about the grounds, 


Upon request we shall be glad to send you 
our illustrated booklet, “The Way of Con- 
venience.” Ask for booklet No. 33-F. 


There is an opportunity for agents to represent 
us in some unoccupied territories. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Manufacturers of the 8,000,000 "Bell" Telephones 


463 West St., New York 


Houses in All Principal Cities of the United States 
and Canada. Agents everywhere. 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 


Write 


Tle ooms 
men TE OS 


The motorists who sent in the 
old hardware shown here—and 
thousands of others—know that 
they are absolutely protected 
against punctures, delays and 
high inner tube expense by the 
only pneumatic tire that is guar- 
anteed puncture proof, Why not 
you? Booklet No. 5, Free 
LEE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 

Conshohocken, Pa. 


North Side family hotel. On the evening 
of December 22d was the Charity Ball 
at the Auditorium, and of course Miss 
R— and her guest would attend. Better 
than that, on the afternoon of December 
22d there was to be the annual meeting 
of the club of which Mr. R— was one of 
the governors, which eliminated him. 


Doing the Job 


ITTING in that squalid room over 

on State Street I planned every detail 
of the job. I felt certain that the girls 
would wear very few jewels at the after- 
noon affair; that they would eat a light 
lunch and dress, leaving the house about 
two o'clock in the auto to go to che North 
Side; that the maid would either go with 
them in the machine and get the jewels 
on her way back through the down-town 
district, or remain at the house until the 
automobile returned and then go after 
the gems, locking them in the wall safe. 
I calculated the girls would return home 
about six, possibly a little later, to dine 
and dress for the evening, and that they 
would not, on that evening, have anyone 
to dine, so the meal would be a light one. 
I put myself in Mr. R—’s place and argued 
that he would attend the meeting of the 
club officers and, instead of returnin 
home, would dine at the club. I did 
not think he would attend the Charit 
Ball but felt certain that, even if he did, 
he would dine down-town first. The 
cook, the house man and the up-stairs 
maid would be alone in the house. I 
had a plan to make certain that they 
would 

The prettiest bit of reasoning I did 
in connection with the job was that, 
immediately after the chauffeur and 
Miss R—’s maid returned to the house 
and she placed the diamonds in the 
wall safe, they would go for a ride in 
the automobile. I calculated this as an 
absolute certainty if the weather was 
good. It was easy enough to reason 
that, with the car out, master and all 
the family gone, and nothing to do until 
five-thirty a young man would ask a 
pretty maid to take a drive with him. 

I washed only a few windows that week 
and watched the weather. I had one 
thing to do, and I washed windows with 
an idu of getting a good opportunity to 
do it. Four days before the day I had 
set I took my buckets, squeegees and 
rags about ten o'clock in the morning 
and -walked openly up the stone steps 
leading to the front entrance to the R— 
house, making certain that the outer 
vestibule door was open. I stepped in- 
side the vestibule, half closed the door 
and took a quick impression of the lock 
with a piece of gum. I then descended 
the stairs carelessly, and after hesitating 
and looking around the house as if in 
doubt as to whether to ask for work went 
on to the next house, entered and asked 
for a job cleaning windows, being thank- 
ful when refused. I tried two other 
houses, got around the corner and went 
to my room, where I made a key that 
would open the front door. 

On the afternoon of December 22d I 
went to a house three doors from the 
R— mansion to wash windows. I had 
secured the job a few days before and was 
holding it for the emergency. I could 
not see anything of the R— family until 
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a few minutes before two o’clock, when 
Miss R—, her aunt, her guest, and the 
maid came down the front steps and 
entered the automobile. My plan was 
working out. I had no fear of the other 
servants, as I had telephoned ordering 
a case of beer sent to the house that 
morning and had seen it delivered. I 
knew they would be in the kitchen having 
a lunch. I gave them fifteen minutes 
after the automobile left, then took my 
buckets, walked up the front steps at the 
R— house, opened the front door with 
my key, listened, went up-stairs, and 
found the safe door open. It took me 
perhaps four minutes to throw off the 
combination, set the safe to the simplest 
of combinations and get out of the house. 
I heard the servants down-stairs laugh- 
ing and chattering. I went back to the 
place I had been at work and fooled 
around washing the windows and polish- 
ing them until the automobile returned 
and stopped in front of the R— mansion. 
The eal amhad out with the box in her 
hands, nodded to the driver and ran 
up-stairs and into the house. In a few 
minutes she ran out again with a heavier 
coat and climbed into the machine. 
watched the auto go away, drew my 
wages for washing the windows and 
walked up the front steps of the R— 
house again. This time I was more 
cautious. I listened before opening the 
door, listened at the head of the stairs, 
then walked into Miss R—'s room, turned 
the knob twice to the combination I had 
thrown on, took out the jewels, dropped 
them under some rags in the bottom of 
my bucket, closed th safe and walked 
out of the house. I stopped twice in the 
block, asking for work washing windows, 
then I went to State Street. I rode down 
to Twelfth Street, walked over the 
viaduct, and took a Clark Street car 
down-town. I sold my outfit in a second- 
hand store for fifteen cents to get rid of 
it, buttoned the jewels insid my coat 
and went to the West Side, where I 
changed clothes. I made a bundle of the 
window-washer's clothes, and walking 
half a mile hired a boy for a quarter to 
take-them to the Salvation Army depot. 
Then I went down-town to see my 
“Broker,” and after some bickering made 
a deal whereby he was to pay me seven 
thousand, seven hundred and fifty dol- 
lars for the diamonds and pearls. 

I enjoyed reading the papers the fol- 
lowing day. Miss R— had discovered 
the safe locked and had sent for a lock- 
smith, who pried it open and found it 
empty. Of course the police arrested 
all the servants, but could not hold them. 
The robbery was a seven-days' sensation. 


Why I Gave It Up 
YOU probably would figure that I had 


made seven thousand, seven hundred 
and fifty dollars in three weeks or a little 
over, but this is a story of what really 
happened: I had not left a trace. The 
eium did not even suspect the window- 
washer who had been working around 
there. I had secured four hundred dol- 
lars from my broker to tide me over until 
he dared market the gems and remained 
around the North Side room for nearly a 
week, seldom going out, as the weather 


had turned cold and I had a touch of 


and harmless, 
dred thousand sold, Write for bookle 


THE MORLEY CO., 


Why you should beinterestedin Roofing 


REQUENTLY the build- 
ing of a roof on a factory or 
warehouse, or any building, is 
regarded as merely incidental 
to the whole proposition. 


Great care and thought is spent 
in deciding whether to use 
stone or concrete for the foun- 
dation. Eventhe choice of ma- 
terials for the fence about the 
place gets its share of attention. 


But with many owners of 
buildings the roof.is only a 
roof and they take it as a matter 
of course that they must repair 
leaks every now and then. 


Do you realize that this is the 
wrong viewpoint ? 


The roof is the most important part 
of the structure. If properly speci- 
fied, you will be free from leaks and 
trouble and expense. 


The Barrett Specification is the scien- 
tific standardization of an old estab- 
lished theory of roofing—one that has 
stood for years as the best in roofs— 
namely, a combination of coal tar and 
pitch, tarred felt and gravel or sla g 


A copy of the Barrett Specification in full sent free on re- 
Every owner, builder and engineer should have it. 


quest. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


prt V 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Kansas City rai ! ae é 
Cleveland Cincinnati Minneapolis Pittsburgh Seattle Birmingham fi 
THE PATERSON MFG. CO., Limited :— Montreal Toronto Winnipeg 1 Jy i ! 


Vancouver St. John, N.B. Halifax, N.S. Sydney, N.S. 


"DONT SHOUT" 


"Ihear you. Ican hear now 
as well as anybody, ‘How? 


With the MORLEY 
] PHONE. 


( I've a 

pair in my ears now, but 

they are invisible, I would 
not know I had them in, 

myself,only that I hear all 
right. 

ls Morley Phone for 

ae 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 


ghtless 
Over one hun- 
and testimonials. 


Dept. 785, Perry Bldg., Phila. 


Anyone can adjust i 


grip. Just before the New Year I de- | mmummumm 


Wood Rollers 


Wright Wire 
Company, 
Worcester, Mass., 
Buildings 
covered with 
Barrett Specifica- 
tion Roofs 
exclusively. 


If you want a really waterproof, 
fire-retardant roof that will last 20 
years or more, insist that it be 
laid strictly according to The Bar- 
rett Specification. 


Special Note 


We advise incorporating in plans 
the full wording of The Barrett 
Specification, in order to avoid any 
misunderstanding. 


If any abbreviated form is desired, 
however, the 
following is sug- 


The Turks Head 
Building 


gested : Providence, R. I. 
Architects, Howells & 
ROOFING — Stokes 


Builders, Thompson- 
Shall be a Bar- Starrett Co., New York 


rett Specifica- 70e Specifcation Roof 
tion Roof laid 
as directed in 
printed Specifi- 
cation, revised 
August 15,1911, 
using the mate- 
rials specified 
and subject to 
the inspection 
requirement. 


$4 PER MONTH BUYS THIS 


Visible Oliver 
Typewriter 


Nothing Down —Free Trial. Less 
than Agents' Prices. Shipped on 
approval. If you want to keep it, 
send us $4» month. Our booklet is 
Ry) worth sending for, because it tells 
a M. you how tosave $41.50. It's FREE. 


{| Typewriters Dist. Syndicate 
166 R-46 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
P Hartshorn on label 
Get "Improved," no tacks required. 


Tin Rollers 
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You Can't Dodge the Income Tax— | 


The Decay Tax, Yes! 


The decay tax is high. A 
worn out paint coat results 


in rot, repair bills, run-down, 
hard-to-sell houses and a bad 
neighborhood spirit. That’sa 
heavy tax, but you can dodge 
it. Paint in time and paint 
right. 


Dutch Boy White Lead 


andDutch Boy linseedoil pre- 
serve and beautify houses en- 
duringly. Leadand oil make 


a waterproof elastic coat 


which expands with the wood 
Dutch 
Boy made-to-order paint 
Your painter 


and won't crack. 


saves dollars. 
will mix it to your house's 
needs and tint it any color. 


Write for Paint Adviser No. 14 
A Group of Prac- FREE ! 


tical Helps—Sent 
Tells many useful things for house 
owners: how different wood surfaces 
need different paint combinations; 
how to choose attractive colors 
that go together and wear best; 
how to estimate amount and cost; 
how to test paint for purity. Write 
now—this book is yours for_the 
asking. 

NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


NewYork Boston Cincinnati Cleveland 

Buffalo Chicago San Francisco St. Louis 

(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oi] Co., Pittsburgh) 


Best grade cedar anoe Et 201 
Detroit canoes can’t sink 


All canoes cedar and copper fastened. 
make all sizes and styles, also power canoes 
for free catalog, giving prices with retailer's profit 
eut out. We are the largest manufacturers of canoes 
in the world. (152) 


Detroit Boat Co., 174 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


3 CUSTOM SHIRTS | FOR $5. oo 
I make shirts that fit you, because I make yo 
ments and guarantee to take th 
I send you 100 samples to b 
blank with rules. I send you the finished shirts 
ready-made s , 

highest grade of custom wor 

fabrics, e) " Boe ing and Summer 


CLARENCE E.WEAD (Master of Shirtcraft), 204 Tioga St., Ithaca, N. Y. 
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| cided I would go down-town. I strolled 
around for an hour or two, dropping in at 

| places where I was known to shake hands 
with friends. I was walking down La 
Salle Street when a detective tapped me 
on the shoulder. I had been expecting 
him to do it for five minutes, as I knew 

| he had been following me. 

| “Hello,” I said, as if puzzled and un- 

certain as to who he was. 
"Hello," he said. "Chief wants to 

see you over at the Hall." 


"What for?" I inquired. ‘General 
round-up?” 
“No,” he said. “Hickey passed the 


word a week ago to find out if you were in 
| town and tell you he wanted to see you." 

"All right," I said easily, although I 

| was worried a bit, “I'll go over now if 
| he's there." 

I strolled over to detective head- 
quarters, doing a lot of fast thinking. I 
was worried, although I knew the police 
| could not connect me with the case. The 
fact is I always had been a little afraid, 
of Hickey. A fellow usually is a bit afraid 
of anyone he cannot figure out and Hickey 
had too much brains for the job. 

"Hello, Al,” he said, getting up and 
shaking hands when I came into his pri- 
vate office. "Sit down; have a smoke." 

"What's troubling you, Cap?” I asked, 
"this R— case?" 
| “Thats what I wanted to see you 

about, AL" he said. “Where have you 
been for a couple of months?" 

"Scouting around, mostly down in 
| Ohio—Lorain, Cleveland, East Liver- 

pool—nothing doing," I answered, nam- 
ing towns in which I knew my name 
appeared on hotel registers. 

“How long have you been back?" 

"Came in a week ago Thursday," | 
replied easily. He looked at me quickly 
and I knew I had outguessed him. He 
had expected I would claim not to have 
been in Chicago when the R— job was 
done, and the man seemed puzzled. We 
talked for perhaps half an hour, then 
Hickey took his feet off the desk. 

"Let's get down to cases, Al," he said. 
“You did that R— job. The minute I 
got the details I knew you did it. You're 
smart, Al—too d d smart. You're so 
smart that you're the only man in this 
town who could have got away with it. 
I knew if you were in town you did it." 

“You flatter me, Cap,” I said, laughing. 
“But you can’t bluff me. If I did do 
it, you can’t prove it, and all I have to 
do is to keep my mouth shut.” 

“No,” he said thoughtfully, “I can’t 
prove you were within fifty miles of that 
house—not by honest witnesses. But I 
know you did it, and I can get enough 
police evidence to send you over just by 

| telling certain men what I want. You 
know I never bluff, Al. You know d—d 
well it has been done and you know I 
can get you. Al, I’ve never given any- 
one, crook or not, the worst of it, but 
this thing has put me in a hell of a hole. 
l've got to get those stones or send 
someone over for stealing them." 

“All right, Cap," I said, trying to grin, 
although I wasn't feeling grinny, for I 
knew he was in earnest; “I’ve got enough 
coin to hire a good lawyer. You can't 
catch me and you can't convict me." 

“Oh, yes, I can, AL" he said, leaning 
toward me. “I admit you're smooth, 
| but sooner or later you are sure to be 


Tennis Players 5 
S — Need Sturdy Rubber 
Ex Soles and Heels 


The hardest wear given Rubber Soles and 
Heels is on tennis shoes. The quality of 
rubber must be exact, the class of workman- 
ship flawless, the manner of attaching per- 
fect. All of these requirement are completely 
met in Essex Rubber Soles and Heels. And 
in the shoes which carry them—naturally— 


Essex Rubber Soles and Heels Give 
Greatest Wear 


They are produced in every shape, thickness 
and style of rubber sole or heel required for 
Tennis, Yachting Golfing or 
| other purposes at a range of 
prices sufficient to meet the 
amount you wish to pay. 
First-class a Shoe Stores, Department 
Stores and Repair Shops handle shoes 
equipped with Essex Rubber Soles and 
| Heels as more than 754; of the rubber 
| soles and heels worn in the United 
| States are stamped with the Essex 
| trademark. 


M you are boking for tennis shoes 
that give test wear, 
Essex Soles and Heck. —_ 


ESSEX RUBBER CO. m 
Manufacturers of Soft Spot ESSEX TENNIS 
Heel and Arch Cushions and 
or HEEL & SOLE 


WILL $12.00 HELP? 


If you want to add $12.00 to your income during spare 
time in May, and do it easily, write me today. A few 
spare hours are all you need. Subscription Chief, Desk R, 


The Crowell Publishing Company 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


[ A powder which an- 
Found! swers the threefold 

* demand made in the name of beauty—it 
supplies bloom and fairness with skin protection, and it lasts. 


Ingram's 
Sov veole . 
Face ei 50c 
Powdered Perfection for the Complexion 
Four tints: pink, white, flesh, brunette. Many keep two tints 
handy. For evening, white or brunette powder is best. For 
daylight, flesh or pink Is best. For neck and arms use white, 
Send us 2c postage to cover the cost of mailing and receive free 
a sample of Milkweed Cream, of Velveola Souveraine, of Ingram's 
Rouge, also Zodenta Tooth powder. 
i6 FREDERICK F. INGRAM COMPANY 
Established 1585 
Windsor, Can. 56 Tenth St., Detroit, U.S.A. 
rrt Ingram's Milkweed Cream 
ees Preserves Good Complexions 
‘eee | i deca Bad Complexions 
| There Is Beauty in Every Jar. Price 50c and 
Á ex $1.00 at all druggists’ or by mail, postpaid. 
Cn A 


caught. You can figure out things, but 
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the man don’t live who can calculate on | 


accidents. Now in this job one little 
accident would have ruined you. You 
think you were safe. You even wore 
gloves or used a rag in touching that safe 
to keep from making a finger print—no 
one else in this town would have done it. 
Suppose one of the servants had gone to 
the Tadrat, Suppose—” 

“I don't know much about this case, 
Cap,” I protested. “But nothing did 


happen.” 
knew he was right. I had thought 
«I 


the same things myself many times. 

“It was a slick job," he went on. 
don't even know how you got into that 
house and out—but I know we'll prove 
by good witnesses that you were seen 
and that you hid in a closet up-stairs 
until the maid went out, and I'll have 
good witnesses to swear they saw you 
come out the basement door." 

“Tl take care of the alibi," I argued, 
smiling at him. 

We argued on that line for half an 
hour. Then he said: 

“Now Ill tell you what I want you to 
do. You turn up those stones in this 
office by ten look to-night. If you 
don't—over you go—and, Al, it's ten 
years for you—ten years." 

* You've talked square, Cap," I said, 
thinking hard. ‘‘Now supposing I had 
those stones. They're worth maybe 
ten thousand dollars. 


I could get off 


easy even if you managed to make | 


evidence enough to convict me, and I'd 
have ten thousand when I got out. 
Supposing I gave them up, what would 
I have?” 

“You turn square and I'll fix you for 
a job,” he offered. 

“I won't be a stool pigeon,” I retorted. 

“I wouldn't want you to," he said. 
“TIl get you a job in one of the city 
offices if you'll agree to stay straight, 
and no one will know who did this job." 

I guess I sat there thinking for five 
minutes. It was the hardest thinking I 
ever did. There were only two clear 
thoughts—ten  years—and an honest 
job. Finally I got up. 

“TIl see what I can do, Cap," I said. 

. “All right, Al," he said, without look- 
ing up; “IIl be here till ten to-night.” 

1 walked around town for an hour. 
Then I went into a saloon, called my 
“broker”. on the 'phone, told him some- 
thing was going wrong, and to bring the 
package I had left with him to me. He 
came as fast as he could, scared stiff. 
I gave him back $350 of the $400 he had 
advanced and promised to pay him the 
rest. About six o'clock I walked into 
Hickey's office and tossed the stones 
onto his desk. 

“I won't forget this, Al,” he said, 
shaking hands. “How much gone?” 

“Every stone there. I'm not a piker,” 
I answered. 

"Tl lend you money until 
some salary," he offered. “ 
work Monday." 

So I got just fifty dollars out of the 
R— job, and paid. that back to my 
“broker” out of my first pay check from 
the city. Hickey and I are great pals 
now, and it’s almost as much fun for me 
«o argue with him and figure out how 
jobs have been done as it was to figure 
out how to do them—and lots safer. 


ou draw 
ou start 


men pipe hungry 


Just you get a whiff of “the national 
joy smoke,” and it’s dollars to dough- 
nuts you beat it to the nearest store 
that sells tobacco and stock up. The 
flavor and aroma of Prince Albert has 
sure got 'em all backed off the boards. 


Just figure on that, then realize P. A. 
can’t bile your longue, because the 
bite's cut out by a patented process. 
No other tobacco can get in the 
same class with 


Copyright 1914 by 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 


PRINGE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


You goto P. A. just like a baby 
puts its little hand out for candy, 
natural like! It’s so delicious that 
you smoke it all day and all 
evening—and there’s no comeback! 
You make a mental note of that! 


You can buy P. A. wherever 
tobacco is sold — and in eve 
civilized country in the world! 


idy red 
and 


Toppy red bags, 5c; ti 
tins, 10c; also in pou 
half-pound humidors. 
R.J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


The Original School 
and the Greatest 
24 years of vital legal training—training 
that has made masters and won highest 


TYPEWRITERS 


FACTORY REBUILT 


Save $25 to $50 on manufacturers" 
prices Buy our Factory Rebuilt Type- 
writers, Nearest-to-new on the market 
Have trademark and guarantee likenew 
machines Arethoroughly rebuilt, high- 
ly polished, and perfect in appearance. 


pared and tau, erts, Ambi- 
tious young men with limited time and 


Satisfaction guaranteed. We are the money, te for catalogue and ‘evi~ 

largest rebuilt typewriter concern in the dence. 
world. Branch stores In leading cities. Write for catalog of standard makes. 1 Herr Correspondence School of Law 
355 American Detroit, Mich 


American Writing Machine Co., Inc., 345 Broadway, N. Y. 


ARE YOU SATISFIE]) 


to be a. drudge with no 
fature or do you wantto qetintoa 
well paid position or a business of your own « 


THE ORIGINAL. 
PHONOGRAPHIC 
METHOO 


German— French — English—Italian—Spanish 

or any other language learned 

quickly and easily by either 

the Cylinder or Disc Cortina- 

vyhone Method at home, 

/rite for free booklet to-day; easy 
payment plan. 

Cortina Academy of Languages 
1095 Mecca Bldg. 1098 B'way, Cor. 48th St, N. Y 


Lettering and Design as we teach it enables you to earn from 


$25 a week up even before you finish the course. Ao /abomm 
talent needed. Practical thorough complete instruction 
with personal quidance of Georae E Rosing. Graduates are 
in demand. Write for booklet No. 23 and full in j -day 


we ROSING SCHOOLOFLETTERING ano DESIGN 1399,cscuo aos 


CLEVELAND O. 


SELL o 
CORTINA 
PHONE 
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1847 ROGERS BROS.) 


"Silver Plate that Wears” 


LAN A ent bee dt n 
Shopping s v e ] A". rips á 
in [847 E ` zm; / 


jin "Cromwell 
pattern here 


illustrated, is an 
example of the 
artistic designs 
to be had in sil- 
verware bearing 
the trade-mark 
1847 ROGERS Bros. 
Behind this name 
is an unqualified 
guarantee made 


possible by the 


actual test of 
over 65 years. 


Send for illustrated 
Ratelogue "S30 


{Sold by leading 


dealers 


INTERNATIONAL 
SILVER CO. 


sor fo Meriden Britannia G, 


MERIDEN, CONN. 


New York 
, CHICAGO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
HAMILTON, CANADA 


Che Worlds Largest Makers 
of Sterling Silver and Plate 


B. F. Keith 


The Greatest Vaudeville Man- 
ager in the World—and a 
Power for Good 


By Robert Grau 


UR generation has seen man 
dramatic successes, but B. F. 
Keith's is unique in his field. In 
a little more than twenty years 
he has built himself an immense fortune 
from vaudeville management. But his 
success has brought much more than 
that. He has created a prosperous in- 
dustry out of a calling notorious for its 
financial ups and downs, and by eliminat- 
ing vulgarity from public entertainments 
he has revolutionized *'varieties." Thanks 
to Mr. Keith, modern vaudeville stands 
for what is refined and artistic. 
Late in the 80's Mr. Keith entered the 
vaudeville field in Boston. From boy- 
hood he had been identified with circus 


management, and he possessed that gen- | 
ius for showmanship which marked the | 
careers of P. T. Barnum and James W. | 
Bailey. But Mr. Keith's ideas were new. | 


He believed that there was a great public 
which could be counted on to give a quick 


entertainment, and he believed, also, that 
the public would applaud exhibitions 
where the performers appeared in rapid 
succession without intermission of any 
sort. In this way he inaugurated a new 
standard of cleanness in vaudeville and 
established the “continuous perform- 
ance.” 

Immediate prosperity was his reward. 
His little up-stairs theater in Boston was 
soon too small for the crowds that came. 
He leased the Gaiety Theater. Then he 


secured theaters in Providence and Phila- 


City, leasing the Union Square Theater 
from Henry Greenwall. The name of 
B. F. Keith had become one to conjure 
with. 

His vaudeville was so popular that other 
managers entered the held, all imitating 
the Keith policy, and the crowds in the 
Keith houses were so great that the pio- 
neer showman erected a million-dollar 
playhouse in Boston and another in Phila- 
delphia, still maintaining the smaller 
theaters and conducting all on the high 
moral plane established at the outset. 

But it was not until the year 1900 that 
Mr. Keith came definitely into the lime- 
light in the amusement world. He was 
already a millionaire—and the only one 
in his calling—but few persons in the 
show world had ever met him. Mr. 
Keith remarked that he did not even 
know his colleagues who were making 
fortunes in other cities through vaudeville 
conducted in the Keith manner, and he 


expressed a desire to meet these gentlemen 
and to talk things over with them. 
Through a Western manager, John F. 
Murdock, who is to-day an important 
factor in the management of the Keith 
| theaters, it was arranged to have a sort 
of convention in Boston, and an invitation 
was extended to the vaudeville managers 
| caren EE 
| to meet Mr. Keith in the superb play- 


response to any effort to present clean | 


delphia; and in 1895 he came to New York | 
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house which even to-day is regarded as 
the finest in the world. From this con- 
vention resulted an association of vaude- 
ville managers in which Mr. Keith was 
and is the most prominent figure. He 
emphatically impressed on his colleagues 
the necessity for taking a firm stand 
against a vulgar line or a suggestive action 
in any part of their entertainments. The 
patronage which would be lost by elimi- 
nating filth would be more than made up 
by attracting the family patronage, and 
so persistent was he on these points that 
he had printed a number of terms, 
phrases, and innuendos that he insisted 
must be tabooed. These were made into 
a set of rules and were conspicuously 
placed in the dressing-rooms of every 
theater where Mr. Keith’s influence had 
weight. All over the Keith Circuit 
houses a dozen different signs were dis- 
played, such as: 


Don’t say *'*Slob," ‘‘Son-of-a-gun,’’ or 
“Hully Gee"! on this stage unless you want to 
be canceled peremptorily. : 

Do not address anyone in the audience in 
any manner. If you have not the ability to 
entertain Mr. Keith's audiences without risk 
of offending them, do the best you can. Lack 
of talent will be less open to censure than would 
be an insult to a Keith patron. 

If you are in doubt as to the character of 
your act consult the local manager before you 
go on the stage, for if you are guilty of uttering 
anything sacrilegious or even suggestive you 
will be immediately closed and will never again 
be allowed to appear in a theater where Mr. 
Keith is in authority. 


The tremendous vogue of the Keith 
shows is directly due to this drastic policy, 
and although in the beginnings of his effort 
to uplift vaudeville Mr. Ed was re- 
garded by the stage folk as a crank, the 
day came long since when they all recog- 
nized ‘that he had elevated the theater 
and had greatly benefited the entire theat- 
rical stot ction: 

Salaries for performers have increased 
amazingly since the Keith era began. 
When Mr. Keith started in Boston he 
paid McIntyre and Heath onehundred and 
hfty dollars a week, and this pair of Ethio- 
pian comedians had to doeightturnsa day. 
Recently the same McIntyre and Heath 
returned to the same city in the very 
same specialty, appearing only twice 
daily, and at the end of each week found 
in their pay envelope exactly $2,000. 
About the same time that popular quar- 
tette known as the “Four Cohang" were 
paid exactly $125 a week, also appearing 
six to eight times a day. Since that 
time, George Cohan has been offered 
$4,000 a week alone, and Josephine, one 
of the four, was paid $1,000 a week. One 


can-only conjecture what the four Cohans |. 


would receive to-day were they to elect 
to return to the field where they once 
labored so hard for what they then con- 
sidered was “big money." 

Not only are the vaudeville managers 
wealthy:as a result of the Keith policy, 
but the day has passed when performers 
can be called vagabonds. Hundreds of 
the rank and file own their own homes; 
there are eight colonies of vaudeville 
actors within twenty-five miles of New 
York, where they have their own homes, 
and nearly all have yachts and automo- 
biles. These colonies are at Fair Haven, 
New Jersey, Elmhurst, Southampton, 
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Freeport, and St. James, Long Island; 
but such suburban cities as Mt. Vernon 
and New Rochelle, New York, and Stam- 
ford, Connecticut, now have scores of 
prosperous vaudevillians as realty holders. 

By his brilliant móve of inducing stars 
from the legitimate stage to enter the new 
field, Mr. Kerk has provided the latter 
with opportunities galore. Lillian Russell 
gets $3,000 a week when she makes the 
excursion into vaudeville; others to whom 
Mr. Keith and his associates pay a similar 
honorarium are May Irwin, Mrs. Langtry, 
Elsie Janis (who not so long ago was satis- 
Red with $125 a week from the same man- 
agement), and Ethel Barrymore, the last 
Frohman star to enter the field. 

B. F. Keith to-day has the largest 
interests in the amusement world. He 
owns palatial theaters: Two in Boston, 
two in Philadelphia, eight in New York 
City, two in Providence, Rhode Island, 
two in Portland, Maine, two in Cincinnati, 
two in Louisville, two in Indianapolis, two 
in Cleveland, two in Columbus, two in 
Toledo, besides over a score of costly 
playhouses in the smaller cities, particu- 
larly in New England. He is also a 
partner with others in chains of theaters 
all over the country, and recently he 
astonished the amusement world by pur- 
chasing from Percy Williams seven play- 
houses of modern construction erected 
by the latter, paying for them $5,250,000. 

All of Mr. Keith’s employees share in 
the general prosperity of their chief. 
There are a half-dozen men in the book- 
ing offices alone whose salaries range from 
$100 to $200 a week, all the year round. 
Mr. Keith’s general manager is Edward 
F. Albee, himself a millionaire; but this 
is due to the generosity of his employer, 
who on a certain Christmas day presented 
Albee with one of the most prosperous 
theaters in Providence, Rhode Deed. 
As the annual profits of this house amount 
to nearly $100,000, some idea can be 
formed of the generosity of the Vaudeville 
King. Mr. Keith has one son, A. Paul 
Keith, who is interested in the enterprises 
and is a vital factor in all. He, too, is a 
millionaire, and at least twice at Christ- 
mas time has had palatial theaters pre- 
sented to him—wholly unencumbered, 
mark you. 

Mr. Keith has just passed three score 
years of life’s allotment; he is a man of 
most commanding appearance, wholly 
free from theatrical traits, never con- 
spicuous, in fact decidedly retiring in his 
demeanor, but at all times a hard worker, 
whose one great aim in life is to increase 
the vogue and raise the artistic level of 
the tremendous industry which he created 
by an insistent policy of purity and refine- 
ment at^any cost. 


More **Better Boys? 


you will recall the article in a recent 

number on ** Better Boys," by Charles K. 
Taylor, because even if you did not read it 
you probably heard about it. The interest 
aroused by this article resulted in Mr.Tay- 
hr's preparing another— Your Boy And 
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Are We on 
the 
Wrong Tack? 


A Teacher Speaks His Mind 
About Public Schools 


INETEEN years ago, in a busy, 
progressive little town in Con- 
necticut, I began my first work 
as a teacher. On the whole we 
were a diligent body, ambitious to use 
the latest of methods and of books, and 


| so conscientious that no detail was too 


trivial to escape our notice, or too in- 
significant to command our attention. It 
was a matter for very serious discussion 
whether we should teach Tony to add 
one to the subtrahend or take one from 


| the minuend in the treacherous mazes of 


subtraction. And we were divided into 
warring camps of those who believed that 
the introduction of the phonetic system 
was the beginning of wisdom, and those 
others who held with unshakable loyalty 
to the faith that only the word method 
would enable one to render “Sheridan’s 
Ride,” etc., with all due regard to expres- 
sion. 

While many a point that was “‘taboo’ 
in our conventions was courageously dis- 
cussed in neighborly gossip, the idea that 
the system itself might be wrong appeared 
never to have entered our heads. If 
sometimes there was heard a whisper that 


, 


| the boy who had left school was not as 
| efficient as 


he might have been, it 
was simply regarded as evidence that he 
had not gone far enough along in the 
schools. ji we were too close to 
be wise judges; too near to get a good 
perspective. Perhaps we were too deeply 
concerned with the working of the 
details to have sensed the meaning of 
the whole. Perhaps too harassed by 
the personal problems in our individual 
grades—the daily struggle to make the 
square peg fit into the round hole. Time 
and place and name may change, but the 
problem is everywhere the same, and 
still unsolved. 

What can possibly be done with young 
Tommy Peters, for whom “numbers” 
has no terrors, but whose reading troubles 
the spirits of even his complacent friends? 
and Lars Anderson, who does the most 
beautiful hand-work, but, alas! nothing 
else? and George Washington Johnson, 


| who has been two years in the grade 
| already, and who simply must go on, but 


whose scholarly attainments are of such 
a doubtful character as to frazzle the 
nerves and furrow the brow of his anxious 
teacher? 

They are still with us, those great 
disturbers of the peace—the backward 
children. After twelve years of absence 
from the schoolroom, during which I 
have brushed elbows here and there 
with teachers and schoolmen in almost 
every State in the Union, I return to 
find that the spirit of the schools is yet 
unchanged. It is true that in the last 
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few years the struggles of the disillusioned 
and inefficient graduate has created some 
awareness that there is “something 
wrong" with our public schools; but it 
is still generally regarded not as a fun- 
damental problem, but as a question 
of detail, the solution of which may be 
left to the teachers. While the schoolmen, 
still struggling for the solution within the 
established order of our present system, 
like the fox with his hundred tricks, 
having tried the ninety and nine, are now 
fairly launched in the hundredth one 
of vocational schools—so far a by no 
means certain blessing. Many a woman 
is a good cook without knowing where her 
daughter spends the evenings, or why 
she has to pay so much for the meat. 
And we might graduate a class of very 
fair plumbers, only to find out that we 
needed more barbers. This specializa- 
tion en masse gives no warrant for hope 
that it will solve our problem. | It is 
valuable chiefly in such degree as it di- 
verts us from our present aim of stand- 
ardization. 

We struggle to bring the country 
school to the standard of the town, the 
town to that of the city, the city schools 
to uniformity, and the individual to 
grade. It is a valiant effort to make the 
pyramid rest on its apex. For our high 
schools are merely preparatory for the 
colleges. Nothing more. Nobody de- 
nies it. Nobody questions it. Yet only 
seven out of every hundred who enter 
the public schools get into the high 
abod; and few of these ever get to col- 
ege. 

Ninety-three out of every hundred do 
not get beyond the elementary schools. 
From here they leave, the voters of 
to-morrow, upon whose judgment will 
depend more and more directly the solu- 
tion of the nation’s problems. And what 
are these elementary schools? Merely 
stepping-stones for the high schools. 
Frankly, freely that and nothing more 
than that. 

When are we going to cease trying to 
lift ourselves by our boot-straps and 
recognize the fact that the elementary 
schools are the finishing schools of the 
nation? 

And when are we going to break awa 
from this frantic struggle for standardi- 
zation and bend our energies toward 
individualization? 

When shall we give to each child in 
whatever time fortune may grant him 
for schooling, the opportunity to acquire 
the greatest powers of his own head and 
his own hands unhampered by the 
stultifying limitations of artificial grad- 


ing? 

if this ideal is impossible of attainment 
under our present organization, so much 
the worse for the system. And if we do 
not know definitely how to attain this 
result, then let us begin to learn, if we 
have to set apart schools for experiment. 
Not “model” schools, nor “training” 
schools for proficiency in technique; but 
places where established conventions may 
be forgotten, where the question of 
"methods" may be subordinate to the 
bigger and broader one of finding the 
true relation of the public school to 
the individual, to the changing problems 
of the nation, and to the special problems 
of that community of which it may be 
a part. E. L. Y. 
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Bamby 


(Continued from page 28) 


woman, Mrs. Jocelyn,’ remarked Mr. 
Strong, wonderingly. 

“Oh, no, I am usual enough; but you 
see how it is I came to wanting a career. 
So just for fun I wrote that story, and 
just for fun I sent it to your contest.” 

* Well, just for fun we gave you the 
prize." 

She laughed. 

* We want a whole series of tales about 
that girl. She's new." 

* How many is a series?" 

*Oh, eight or ten, if you have material 
enough." 

“Oh, yes, I live—I mean I get material 
all the time." 

“What do you want for them?” 

“Oh, I’d like a lot for them. New 
York is full of things I want!” He 
laughed again. 

“We could give you one hundred and 
fifty dollars a story. That would be fif- 
teen hundred dollars for ten. Then, even- 
tually, we would make a book of them, 
and you would get ten per cent. on that." 

“A book? A book, with illustrations, 
and covers, and all?" 

He nodded. “Are those terms satis- 
factory?” 

“Oh, mercy, yes! It sounds like a 
fortune." 


“When could you begin, Mrs. Jocelyn?” 


* Right away, to-day." 

“If you send copy to us by the sth, 
that will be soon enough." 

“All right. Jarvis is selling a play to- 
day, so probably we will be quite rich 
shortly." 

“To whom is Mr. Jocelyn selling his 


play?" 
“Belasco.” 
“So? "That's fine! You'll never have 


to support him, at that rate.” 

“He doesn’t know about my getting 
the prize and coming to see you, and all. 
I want to keep it a secret for a while.” 

“T understand.” 

“Tt would be rather awful for me to be 
famous first.” 

“I don’t know about that. It would 
be selfish of your husband to stand in the 
way. 

“Oh, Jarvis is selfish. He’s utterly, 
absorbedly selfish, but not just that way. 
He’d never stand in my light.” 

“Td like to meet Jarvis.” 

* Well, when the secret is out I'll bring 
him here. He's unusual, Jarvisis. Some- 
dav he'll be great.” 

* He is in luck to be Mr. to your Mrs." 
She flushed. 

* Yes, I think he is," she admitted as 
she rose. 

“How long are you to bein New York?" 

*As long as your five hundred holds 
out." 

“You must come in again, if I can be 
of any use to you, while you are here." 

“You are a very nice man,” she said. 
“You have removed the ban from the 
whole tribe of editors in twenty minutes’ 
talk.” 

Out in the office and in the impressive 
reception room interested faces turned 
toward her. The girl who had acted 
sponsor for her nodded. She tasted the 
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first fruits of success, and they were 
sweet. The only imperfection was the 
fact she could not tell Jarvis. It would 
be such fun to see his surprise at the 
news—he had so lately patronized her: 
“You are not the stuff of which creative 
She’d make 
him eat those words! 

She worked on the new story all the 


| afternoon, and waited for Jarvis's tri- 


umphant return, in a seventh heaven of 
joyous anticipation. 


J^RVIS trod softly in the hope that he 
could get past Bamby's door; but at 
his first step in the corridor it was flung 
open and the small figure was silhouetted 
against the light of the room behind. 

“You read him the play?” 

He led her gently into the room, closed 

the door, and faced her. 
ree he refused it?" she cried. 
“T have spent seven hours sitting in 
an anteroom with a blond stenographer, 
waiting. Nobody has been near all day, 
excepting fat old girls and Billy-boys 
looking for jobs." 

“Belasco didn't come?” 

"He did not. What's more he some- 
times does not come for days." He 
detailed his day. 

“I was afraid you would be so disap- 
pointed, I was tempted not to come back 
at all," he remarked. 

“Disappointed? Not I. 
wait seven years if need be. 
we will win.” 

“You are a very good sport, Miss 
Mite.” 

“T are," laughed she. 
able woman, Jarvis." 

“Im beginning to notice you,” Jarvis 
interrupted. "I was really surprised to 
find how concerned I was not to disap- 
point you." 

“That was nice of you, Jarvis," she 
beamed at him 

“Don’t do that,” he said sharply. 

“Do what?" 

"Smile like a cat at a mouse," he said. 

“I intended that for a grateful smile." 

“Tt didn't turn out that. It was pos- 
sessive. If I can't be friendly with you 
without your over-occupying my thoughts, 
I shall ignore you." 

"You mustn't worry about liking me, 
Jarvis. It's inevitable. People always 
like me. I become a necessity, like salt 
and pepper. Just accept me cheerfully, 
for here I am." 

He looked at her, frowning. 

"Yes. "There you are." 

“T had such a nice day. 
you ask me about it?" 

"[ should be interested to hear what 
you did." 

"Your manners are painful, but im- 
peccable," she laughed. “Well, I flittered | 
and fluttered, up and down the Avenue, 
like a distracted butterfly." 

He smiled at her saucy, tip-tilted face. 

"Any adventures?" 

"Oh, yes. A gay old man asked me if 
I was alone." 
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| BAMBY called Mr. Strong on the wire | 


* What did you do with the old masher?” 

“T squelched him." 

“Did he go away?" 

She nodded. 

“You must be careful on the streets, 
Bamby. People misunderstand you. 

“Well, I can always explain myself," 
she laug hed. 

“T hen what did you do?” 

“More or less directly, I came here and 
lunched in the conviction that you were 
closeted with Belasco. Did you have 
any luncheon?” 

“Yes. The blond one drove me out 
for half an hour.” 

“I should have gone with you.” 

LI] Why?" 


“T would never sit anywhere seven 


| hours." 


“What would 


ou have done?" 


"Gone to Belasco's house, or tele- | 


phoned something startling that would 
have brought him down quickly." 
“For instance?" 
“Well, that the theater was on fire.” 
“But when he got there?” 
“Td have made him see it was a joke." 


“Maybe he hasn't that kind of a sense | 


of humor." 
“Then I should have perished, bravely.” 
So the incidents of 

careering ended, jocularly. 


next day and told him of Jarvis’s 


unprofitable sitting. Could he get her | 


a letter to Belasco? Or to any other 
leading manager? He laughed, said he 
did not know Belasco but thought he 
could arrange it for her. He promised 
to send a letter to the Club. 

With this assurance to fall back upon 
she persuaded Jarvis to go to the office 


of one of the newer managers, who | 


seemed to be of open mind in regard to 
untried playwrights. She showed him a 
magazine article about this “live wire," 
named his productions, and repeated his 
cordial invitation to new writers. 


their first. day's | 


| 
Jarvis set forth reluctantly. He liked | 


salesman work as little as he had expected 
to. But he felt he owed some effort to 
Bamby, since he was her guest and her 
mind was so set on his success. 

This time the cheeky office boy ad- 
mitted that the manager was in. He 
accepted and scrutinized Jarvis’s card 
with disdain, but on his return from the 
inner office he ejaculated, “Wait.” So 
Jarvis sat down for his second endurance 
feat. The same Johnnies and Billies 
and Fays came to this office in their end- 
less seeking. He began to vision the 
great, restless army of them, “making 
the rounds," as they call it, often hungry 
and tired. How did they live? Where 
did they go? They began to haunt him. 

He was interrupted by hearing his name 
shouted. He rose mechanically and 
followed the boy into a very large and 
ornate office. A fat Jewish man in loud 
clothes, a brown derby hat, and a cigar, 
sat at a desk dictating. 

"H'are ye," he ejaculated, as Jarvis 
entered. He went on dictating and 
smoking, until Jarvis finally interrupted 
him, saying he wanted to see the manager. 


The fat man glared at him. 

"Sit down until I get through," he 
shouted. “I am the manager." 

Jarvis took a chair and looked at the 


man closely. What would such a creature 
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find in his play, with its roots in a mod- 
ern condition no more grasped by this 
man than by Professor Parkhurst. The 
absurdity of the idea struck Jarvis so 
forcibly that he laughed aloud. 

“Let’s have it, if it’s any good,” said 
the fat man. 

“I beg your pardon,” Jarvis replied. 

The manager dismissed the stenog- 
rapher, took up Jarvis’s card, looked at 
it and then at his victim. 

“Jarvis Jocelyn,” he read. “Good 
stage name. What's your line, Jarvis?” 

“T’ve come to see you about a play." 

"Oh, you're a writer? What have you 
done?" 

"Several plays and some poetry." 

"Nix on the poetry. Who brought 
out the plays?” 

* Nobody, yet. 
to offer them." 

“What sort of stuff is it?" 

“It’s a dramatic handling of the 
feminist movement." 

“What’s that?" 

“The emancipation of woman.” 

"[ hadn't heard about it. Is your 
stuff funny?" 

"No. Ít is a serious presentation of 
an unique revolution—" 

“Well, believe me, that high-brow stuff 
is on the toboggan. I knew it couldn't 
last. I gave it to them when they de- 
manded it, but I am cutting it out now. 
Haven't you got a good melodrama, or 
a funny show?" 

“T have not,” superbly. 

“Say, do you know any Jews? I got a 
great idea for a Jew play that would take 
like the measles, if some fellow would 
work it up. Pile of money in it." 

Jarvis rose, furious. “It is apparent 
that we have nothing to say to each 
other. I'll bid you good morning." 

“If you fellows who come in here from 
the country to run Broadway could put 
yourselves in a show, it would be the 
scream of the town!" said the fat man, 
in Jarvis's wake. 

“Pd rather starve than endure a pig 
like you!" cried Jarvis as he fled. 


"THE fat man’s laugh followed him to 

the street. He hated himself and the 
whole situation. It galled him to think 
he had deliberately submitted himself to 
such treatment. He wanted the quiet, 
the open stretches, and his own free 
thoughts. What turn of the wheel had 
brought him into this maelstrom?— 
Bamby!—The old story, Samson and 
Delilah. He had visioned great things. 
She had shorn him and pushed him into 
the net of circumstance. He would not 
endure it. He would sweep her out of 
his life, and be about his work. When he 
reached the Club he was disappointed 
to find her out. He had his opening 
speech all ready, and it was annoying to 
have his scene delayed. He raged about, 
to keep his wrath hot until she came. 

“Greetings,” she began, then saw his 
face and added— "jungle beast!" 

"['ll not stay here another day," he 
cried. 

“You saw the manager?" 

"He asked me if my stuff was funny. 
He invited me to write a Jew play and 
make a pot of money. He said, ‘Nix on 

| the high-brow stuff, and never heard of 
| the feminist movement," Jarvis blurted 
out in one breath. 


I am just beginning 


—— 
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She sat down under the onslaught, 
trying to arrange her rebellious features. 

**'Nix on the high-brow stuff.” To 
me!” he repeated. 

Bamby gave up. She rolled on the 
bed and laughed. ~ 

Jarvis raged the room, up and down. 

“Poor old knight with the broken 
lance," she said. "It's tough, but it had 
to be done." 

* What had to be done?" 

“This morning's work. It was part of 
your training. You must know just what 
the situation is, here in the market place." 

“But there is no place for me here." 

* After two days’ failure, you give up?” 

“T told you I couldn’t sell my things. 
They are too good.” 

“That's rubbish. Nothing you, nor I, 
nor any other human can think is too 
good. If we have big thoughts and want 
to tell them to our brothers who speak 
another tongue, we who have the brains 
must learn their tongue, not hope for 
them to acquire ours. That is what I 
hoped you would see here.” 

“You think I’ve got to learn the Broad- 
way lingo?” 

“T do. If you have anything to say, 
Broadway needs it.” 

“T can’t translate what I want to say 
into that speech.” 

“But you can. It will mean work, 
hard work, and heartache, and disap- 
pointment; but you can do it, because 

ou have the soul-stuff of a great man.” 
Her eyes shone, misted with feeling. He 
saw again his multitudes, flocking to him 
in the Wilderness: saw them aroused, re- 
vived, triumphànt over life, through him. 

"Will you help me?" he cried to her. 
It was his first uttered need of her, and 
her heart beat high in response. 

“I will, if you will let me, Jack 
o'Dreams!" 

“Don’t let me give up. Don't let me 
lose heart!" 

“No, I won't. I'll push, or haul you, 
to the top!" 

“I came to scoff, and I stay to pray,” 
said Jarvis cryptically. ‘God bless you, 
Bamby," he added, as he left her. 

(To be continued) 


An Old Woman 


By Margaret Widdemer 


HE moves from gate to door, 
From door to window-seat, 
To porch and board and bed, 
Content with ease and heat, 
With little news-words said, 
With long-known wall and floor— 
Speaking of her fine youth 
Gently, complacently . . . 
(The eee that she had 
As I have lovers now, 
And how her heart was glad 
And foolish, too, as mine) 
Oh, yet it hurts my throat, 
I feel my lids smart keen . . . 
Pity for this short round, 
For that strong youth of hers 
That hoped so much should be, 
And now is this—nor cares— 
Pity for her—and me. 


What she is I shall be; 
I am what she has been! 
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Cleopatra's monument. Mr. Platt has not 


tried to build architecturally correct | 


Egyptian pillars, either the kind which 
wave in the wind, familiar to lovers of 
“Aïda,” or the solid kind The New Theater 
used, which it required an hour and a 
derrick to move. 
logical correctness, but atmosphere, and 


he gets it by taking a tip from Gordon | 


Craig’s production of “Hamlet” at Mos- 
cow, which was made with towering 
Screens. 

Mr. Platt has boxed in his two sides, 
with a window in each side, through one 
of which streams a strange blue light. 
At the rear two high yellow walls, abso- 
lutely plain, as if of stone, advance till 
they leave an opening of less than fifteen 
feet. In this opening a flight of three 
steps rises, and behind it, and behind the 
walls, three towering yellowish screens go 
up out of sight into the darkness. They 
might be a hundred feet tall. Between 
them is only a dim, ghostly blue radiance. 
At the feet of them is shadow. A figure 


standing on the steps at their base is | 


thrown into relief, and attains a kind of 
majesty. The figures of Charmian and 
Iras, in their red robes, are like blood 
against the yellow walls. 

When Antony is hoisted in and laid on 
the couch, and a purple mantle is thrown 
over him, while ihe women hover about, 
the group makes a pool of color. The 
clown who brings the snakes disappears 
into the dark behind the walls at the foot 
of the towering screens, his “I wish you 
joy of the worm!” coming back out of the 
mystery. We have not seen before such 
staging of Shakespeare as this. It is a 
genuine work of imagination, by itself, 
and a series of gorgeous pictures. Best of 
all it can be handled speedily, because it 
is mechanically simple, and the waits are 
no longer than in an ordinary play, the 
final curtain coming down, even on “ An- 
tony and Cleopatra,” shortly after eleven. 


HERE are scenes in Mr. Platt’s 

“Twelfth Night” almost as beautiful 
as in his “ Antony and Cleopatra.” They 
are very simple, also. The Duke’s palace 
shows a fair Illyrian landscape through 
three arches at the rear, and there is no 
furniture but the Duke’s couch. Another 
scene, even simpler, is achieved with a 
narrow backdrop not over twenty feet 
across, on which is painted a garden pool 
at the end of a cypress alley. This picture 
is flanked by brown curtains. On the 
stage is a couch, a tabourette, and between 
them a curious, exotic little fountain full 
of flowers, perhaps three feet high. That 
is absolutely all. Yet the Montreal 
audiences applauded this scene! Of 
course, the backdrop was designed by an 
artist and the simplicity of the picture 
was carefully studied, the brilliant cos- 
tumes composed like a painting. This 
is the new scenery with a vengeance—and 


He is not after archzo- | 


audiences like it, appreciate it, applaud | 


it. Of course they do, because it has 
beauty and illusion, because it gives the 
imagination of the spectators some scope, 
because it is art, not carpentry. 

The acting of “Twelfth Night" by 


“I hired the boy 
with the good teeth" 


said a Chicago business 
man, in describing his 
efforts to secure a suitable 
young business assistant. 


€€, . 
There were a dozen appli- 
cants; all of them intelligent, 
typical American lads, but the 
boy that won me had white, 
well cared for teeth, and I 
argued that a boy who was care- 
ful of his personal appearance 
was thekind ofa boy I wanted. ’”’ 


Nothing contributes so much to 
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good teeth—and good teeth mean 
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lines of human endeavor, 
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Miss Anglin will probably cause some 
quarrel. She evidently hasn't a very high 
opinion of Viola. There are others, to be 
sure, who think of Viola as rather color- 
less, at any rate as lacking in initiative 
and dash; but it has been the custom to 
play her with more gusto than Miss 
Anglin permits herself. We fancy that 
the actress, in her desire to differentiate 
between Viola and Rosalind, those two 
heroines in trousers, tones down the for- 
mer into a meekness the play did not 
intend—for, after all, it is a frolic. But 
her impersonation is deliberate, and she 
does what she sets out to do, though here, 
again, she falls sometimes into the error 
of sentimentalizing the verse, instead of 
letting the beauty of it tell its own story 
by the clearest and simplest of readings. 

The gem of the performance is given by 
Sidney Greenstreet, who is a genuine 
"find," an accomplished artist with an 
unforced and unctuous comedy sense that 
makes his Shakespearean clowns and low 
comedy characters the most enjoyable in 
years. He is a young man, too, not over 
thirty. His Sir Toby Belch is a rare treat, 
and, to show his versatility, he turns to | 
Enobarbus in "Antony and Cleopatra" 
the next evening, and makes a vivid 
hgure out of that bluff Romanl soldier, 
which holds his audiences silent. 


MESS ANGLIN'S Rosalind can prob- 
+2 ably be imagined by those familiar 
with her acting in lighter parts in the 
modern drama. Rosalind has a certain 
executive directness (she was, after all, 
Mr. Shaw’s Ann three hundred years in 
advance of her times), and a gay humor 
and self-confident poise which Miss Anglin 
must find congenial. She gives every 
evidence that she does, at any rate, and 
her charm, her high spirits, her beauty, 
are infectious. 

Curiously, Mr. Platt has been least | 
successful in setting this most romantic | 
of the comedies. It would seem almost | 
as if the new scenery needed some archi- 
tectural detail to work from. With the 
flat planes of architecture as background | 
or frame or side screen, pictorial effects 
are achieved which are lacking in those 
scenes where nothing but the outdoors is 
to be represented. In “As You Like It" 
Mr. Platt resorts for the first time to the 
conventional wing pieces, in his forest 
sets; and the usual papier-maché mossy 
stones beneath the usual "solid" tree 
trunks with foliage suspended from tennis 
nets upon them, make us believe that we 


are back again in the old “realistic” |f 


theater. He has not solved the problem 
of outdoor scenery. We refuse to believe 
that it is unsolvable, but we are willing to 
admit that perhaps it cannot be solved 
except in a specially constructed theater. 


FoR a study of Miss Anglin's produc- || 


tions in an ordinary provincial theater, | 
not equipped with dimmers for gradually 
lowering or bringing up the illumination, 
and not equipped with facilities for cen- 
tering the illumination from above, or | 
behind, or at one side, showed pretty 
clearly that the lighting is almost the 
most important feature of the new scenic | 
art, and this lighting cannot at present be 
secured by traveling productions. 
Neither can scenery be carried from one 
stage to another, of various sizes, and 
create the same effect. To do away, for | 
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instance, with “sky borders,” your back 
scene, or drop, has got to go on up to a 
considerable height, properly lighted all 
the way. Many theaters can neither 
accommodate nor illuminate such tall 
pieces. Again, wing pieces in an outdoor 


| set can only be abolished by a curving 
| backdrop of some sort, which can flank 


the scene with the illusion of the horizon, 
and this is almost impossible to mount in 
many houses. To carry the new art of the 
theater through the country in its genuine 
integrity, we shall need standardized and 
fully equipped stages. 

In many, if not all, of Mr. Platt's 
scenes, for example, the footlights should 
have seemed to the audience to be off and 
the illumination poured from above. In 
some cases, it should have come from the 
rear, as in the scene showing the Duke’s 
palace in “Twelfth Night,” where sunlight 
was supposed to stream in through the 
windows. Doubtless Mr. Platt intended 
the forest of Arden to be lighted entirely 
from above. Light infrequently streams 
up from a forest floor. But in Montreal, 
and many other places, Miss Anglin could 
seldom light her stage without the foots 
on strong, and not infrequently it was 
quite impossible to get a lamp to the 
places in the fly gallery whereit was needed 
to create the proper effect of illusion. More- 
over, there is no dimmer in His Majesty's 
Theater, Montreal, and the dawn came 
up by jerks, or the sun set as if it were 
falling down-stairs. The more intrinsically 
beautiful and atmospheric your setting 
is, the more painful such shortcomings 
are, and the more they must try the soul 
of the artist. How conscientious producers 
like Miss Anglin escape nervous prostra- 
tion, we cannot guess. 

Conscientious she certainly is, and 
heroic, too, mustering a repertoire of four 
Shakespearean plays in a single season, 
mounting them with revolutionary, sim- 
plified scenery by an almost unknown 
artist, out of sheer love for scenic beauty 
and fitness and respect for Shakespeare's 
text (which has to be cut the more, the 
more old-fashioned and elaborate your 
settings), and acting them with an able 
company, patiently drilled. À 

e trust that Miss Anglin will not 
abandon the modern drama. Shake- 
speare, of course, is not all. We must have 
a drama of our own day, too. But we 
trust that she will never again abandon 
Shakespeare, either. If her repertoire 
grows as greatly and as worthily in the 
coming seasons as it has in the year now 
closing, and if she continues to champion 
true artistry in stage settings, she will be 
at the very fore-front of our stage and it 
will be a pity if . he does not one day have 
a theater of her own in New York. 


Says the Cynic: 


The meek shall inherit the earth—but 


| they must not grow impatient about it. 
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made for use, of course. But 

more than that, it is made 

for your enjoyment. It expresses 
the dominant thought of yourself 
and of your home, just as do your 
books, your picturesand your family. 
Berkey & Gay pieces have such 
beauty as can only be attained by the 
combination of the best woods with the 
best workmanship and the best ideas 
and ideals. Many people buy it one 
piece at a time, knowing that it is standard—that tomorrow, next 
month, next year, or any time, they may choose more of it and 
that they will always find the same gratification in it. 
When people say of some furniture you admire in their home: 
*"That is a Berkey & Gay piece,” you know it is not because of the 
price they paid, but of the beauty and value they obtained. 
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long-felt want; it is a convenient word to 
express those viscous and gummy cerebra- 
tions that stop this side of thought. 
" Dope” is peculiarly relished at Washing- 
ton. They swallow any quantity there 
without blinking; they even make punches 
. of it and serve it 
"Dope" a Fa- to the diplomatic 
vorite Wash- corps. It has a 


ington Beverage somewhat gentler 
soporific effect 


than purple lemonade, it induces a slight 
itching at the apex of the cranium, and 
causes hardened drinkers to lay one 
thumb on the tip of the nose and wriggle 
the lesser digits. 

I preface the remarks which follow 
concerning the Presidential campaign of 
1916 in this learned manner that they 
may not be taken too seriously. 

Bryan versus Roosevelt in 1916: this is 
the "dope" which is now being “doped 
out" in Washington. 

Why Bryan? Mr. Wilson has shown an 
extraordinary loyalty in carrying out the 
provisions in the platform of the Balti- 
more Convention. "That platform contains 
a plank favoring a single Presidential 
term and pledging the candidate of the 
convention to this principle. Mr. Wilson 
will therefore not be a candidate in 1916. 
(Anyhow, his health will not permit it!) 
Who, then, is the only remaining candi- 
date who can lead his party? William J. 
Bryan. Q. E. D. 

Why Roosevelt? The Republican party 
will either swallow the Progressive party 
or the Progressive party will swallow the 
Republican party—the prediction vary- 
ing according as your orator happens to 
be a Republican or a Progressive, and in 
either event Theodore Roosevelt, as here- 
tofore, is the man of destiny. Has anyone 
discovered anywhere a flat-footed state- 
ment on the part of Mr. Roosevelt that 
he will not be a candidate in 1916 for 
either the Progressive or Republican 
party or both? Well, then! Therefore 
according to "dope" the battle will be 
between Mr. Bryan and Mr. Roosevelt: 
and may the best man win! 
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we shall be glad to write you his ours is sent free on request: 
name and address. The Story of Berkey & Gay, 

i, —an interesting chapter of American history; 
The salesman will show you Entertaining Your Guests, 
our shopmark. It is not a label. —a beautiful booklet, illustrated, on the 


^ " A e ovelty pi z 
It is inlaid—made an actual Thinsito Remember 


part of every piece we produce. Masterpieces in 
It is easily found, but, of course, Miniature 4 
is not obtrusively displayed. It Bod Magen uita / 
is a pledge of good faith and Jp Amsterdam, e 
good furniture. —in colors on a wall card, X 
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Berkey & Gay Furniture Co. ,, 77^. 


| 163 Monroe Ave., Grand Rapids, Mich. mog Heia B iaci 
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A Grain of Truth 
By Richard B. Glaenzer 


ELF-SATISFIED are most of us 
Except when singled out for praise; 
And then the larger host of us 
Put on youth's most embarrassed ways, 
Disclaiming any marked success 
Or claiming all unworthiness. 
And lo, not one in ten has lied; 
Self-satisfied are most of us, 
But with how little satisfied! 
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Endurance 


The Firestone success in solving 
the antimony vulcanizing process, 
gives you a new and higher stand- 
ard by which to judge inner tubes' 
service—Firestone Red Inner Tubes. 
Layer on layer of finest Para Rubber 
Sheets, built up into a thick, dense armor- 


plate of elastic energy. 


Then thickness 


after thickness of this rolled on the mandrel 
and Firestone cured into one flexible wall 


of surpassing sturdiness. 


Results: maxi- 


mum resistance against the heat of friction 
and torrid days—strength for the long grind, 
the hot pace—and a long life insuring — 


* Most Miles per Dollar" 


Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio—All Large Cities 


Pneumatic Tires, Truck Tires, Pleasure Elec- 
tric Tires, Carriage Tires, Cycle Tires, 
Fire Apparatus Tires, Rims, Tire 


Accessories, elc. 
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He Adds Regularly $4.00 to 
$8.00 to His Weekly Pay Envelope 


Sometimes it is more, sometimes less. I 
remember he wrote me at the end of 
the year: ‘Well! I averaged just 
about $300 for the year's work." 


He is not what you would call a skilled 
salesman. He doesn't pretend to be. 
You must remember that he only repre- 
sents us in his odd hours. He had 
several hours to spare from his regular 
work, he wrote us in his first letter two 


INNER TUBES 


AU AU jn BOY LBA SPAIN P Ora 


years ago, and wanted “to make some 
more money around home.” 


So we appointed him our local repre- 
sentative to look after renewals and 
new subscriptions for The American 
Magazine and Woman's Home Com- 
panion. We pay him both a monthly 
cash bonus and commission—pay him 
the same money for renewals as for 
new subscriptions. 


toring 


We want to make a number of such appointments this month. We want 
men who are ambitious to add a permanent profit to their present income. 
If you desire such an appointment in your locality, write me to-day. 


Chief of Subscription Staff, Dept. B 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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Out of the 
Editor's Mail 


The Kind We Like 


Here's to the American. 

Long may it wave! 

I had not seen a copy since it donned 
its new form, when the January and 
February numbers were given me; and to 
say that I am now an enthüsiast is 
drawing it mild. Edna Ferber is a per- 
fect joy to me. James Montgomery 
Flagg is a choice article—and Edna likes 
him too—but me for Aer, first, last and 
all the time. 

Walter Prichard Eaton gives my idea 
exactly of the ‘Moral Play'—and his 
‘Snapdragon Sonata’ in the January num- 
ber is beautiful. 

I am the President of the Free Library 
started in this little village by a Study 
Club in 1897—also serving as Librarian, 
for lack of funds to employ the real 
article, and the state has usually allowed 
us $100 for books and magazines—but 
this year our apportionment is held up on 
account of trouble at Albany—so econom- 
ical are they at present, but I am resolved 
that we have THE AMERICAN on our 
table—if we have to have a ‘Rummage 
Sale' to pay for it. 

It is so clean, where so many of our 
aam magazines have fallen into disrepute 

y their abominable stories. I know what 
magazine Eaton refers to. We have put 
it on the expurgated list and will not allow 
anyone even to give it to us. 

_ As you kindly announce that an enthu- 
siast may ask for a copy sent to a friend, 
I would like you, please, to send the Janu- 
ary number to Miss A. G. C., who knows a 
good thing when she sees it, and she will 
just love "Making Good With Mother” 
and “The Snapdragon Sonata." 

Pardon me for taking your time, but I 
must tell you that everything was laid 
aside—even work for the Parish Aid 
Society—to read every word of vour 
splendid magazine. M. E. G., S——, N. y. 


Used in the Pulpit 


.. . THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE is an 
educational institution in itself. An edu- 
cational institution without the bone- 
dustiness of the one I am now attending; 
without the compulsion that has ruined 
many a bit of wisdom, and it is one with 
the life-giving dash of humor and the 
heart-kindling glow of human interest 
that make a happy combination, sadly 
missed from other popular magazines. 
Many of my sermons have been very 
nearly completely clothed with illustra- 
tions taken from its pages. 

A. G. C., MACON, GEORGIA 


Stingy or Thrifty ? 


Your man in the March AMERICAN is 
not a stingy man—he is merely saving and 
economical, not stingy—but I know a 
really and truly stingy man, also a wom- 
an, " hiswife," and I have lived in the same 
house with them for a year. The man 
sixty-five, and the woman sixty-three, have 


Out, of the Editor's Mail 


worked hard all their lives and done with- 
out every luxury and even necessities. 
Of course it goes without my telling that 
they have accumulated wealth, have a 
great deal more than they could ever 
spend, even if they would. When they 
travel they take a shoe box of lunch and 
sit up all night. They haven't any decent 
clothing, just what the law allows, and 
she makes her own clothing from the hide 
out. They haven't a good book in their 
home, a good piece of furniture, and I have 
seen them prepare food that had actually 
turned green. 

Now, it is to people like these I would 
apply that word stingy, and please com- 
pare them with your stingy man. And 
above all things I can't understand is that 
these stingy people seem absolutely happy; 
in fact, the most self-satished, contented 
people I have ever known. 

No, I think your stingy man can take 
a back seat and call himself just saving 
and thrifty, for you cannot call him stingy. 
I was very much interested in your article 
and read it more than once, and that man 
appealed to me because he thinks he is 
stingy, and I can't agree with him; never 
a man that loves to make little children 
happy—it can't be did. 

A READER, MINNESOTA 


Thanks For Cleanness 


Permit me to thank you for the kind 
of magazine you are giving us. It's good 
from cover to cover. The best thing 
about it is its cleanness. For that all 
America ought to thank you again and 
again. Keep up your good work, for in 
the present dus when nearly all the others 
seem to be trying to outdo each other in 
the salacious subjects they discuss, surely 
there must be a place in clean hearts and 
upward-striving souls for such stories and 
articles as you are giving us. Again I say, 
bless you for the pure cleanness and 
optimism of your pages. 

D. G. B., OXFORD, N. C. 


Flagg Will Continue 


You've got the classiest all round 
monthly that it has ever been the writer's 
leasure to read. Keep up the good work. 
our fiction is the best and there's not 
too much of it. James Montgomery 
Flagg is so far ahead of the other present 
day illustrators that they'll never catch 


him. Please persuade him to continue 
with his stories. They're decidedly clever 
and funny. 


Needless to say, the writer reads THE 
AMERICAN each month from cover to 
cover. You've set a fast pace for the 
rest of the field. Here's hoping you hold it. 

C. W. WEBSTER, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


F YOU are a real enthusiast over 
THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
you might like to have some of your 
friends see the magazine. A speci- 
men copy will be sent to any address 
on application by postal card or let- 
ter to 
THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
381 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


375 Main Street 


ACADAM roads disin- 


tegrate by various proc- 


esses. Automobiles destroy 
the surface, pulverizing and 
loosening it so that it blows 
away in the form of dust. 
When the top coat of screen- 
ings is thus destroyed the 
road has lost its roof, and 
water, instead of being shed 
quickly to the gutters, pene- 
trates into the lower layers of 
larger stone and does endless 
damage. 


Under heavy loads ordinary 
macadam undergoes a certain 
amount of internal movement 
which is very destructive. 
'The stones below the surface, 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 


Cincinnati Minneapolis Pittsburgh 


Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, 
structure and writing of the Short-Story taught by 
Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, Editor, Lippincott’s Magazine. 
950-page alogue 3 lease ress 
Dr. Eeenwein THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 135, Springfield, Mass. 


BECOME 
A NURSE 


Ehave trained thou- 

sands of women in 
their own homes to earn 
$10 to $25 a week as 
nurses. Our graduates 
number 7,000—a record 
unequaled ed any insti- 
tution. Send for “How I 
Became a Nurse" — 248 
pages with actual expe- 
48 illustrated lesson pages free to inquirere. 


riences. 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 


Thirteenth Year Jamestown, N. Y. 


How Roads Wear Out 


Booklets on request. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Boston St. Louis 


THE PATERSON MFG. CO., Limited 
St. John, N. B. 


reserves Road 
SS Duis 


‘grinding against each other under 
great pressure, exert a mutually 
abrasive effect, resulting in a general 
disintegration and breaking-down. 
The modern way to protect roads 
against such wear is to bond them 
with Tarvia. 

Tarvia is a dense, viscid compound 
ofcoaltar. It fills the voids between 
the stones and forms a tough, plastic 
matrix. On the Tarvia surface thus 
formed, automobile wheels do nodam- 
age, since the tenacity of the Tarvia 
is great enough to resist the traffic. 
Used in the interiorof the road, Tarvia 
keeps the stone in its proper position 
and prevents internal shifting, rub- 
bing and grinding. These two results 
of the use of Tarvia ‘bring about 
great economies in maintenance. 

A tarviated road lasts so much longer 
and needs so little care that the cost 
of the Tarvia is more than compen- 
sated for. 


Kansas City Cleveland 
Seattle Birmingham 


Halifax, N. S. Sydney, N. S. W. 


HONEST MAN WANTED 
in each town for special ndvertising work; a week to 


start; experience unnecessary; references ired. 
McLean, Black & Co., 1 E. Beverly St., Boston. nas. 


QUICK SELLERS- GOOD PROFITS 
Hustling Agents send for samples, wholesale catal 
and special quantity prices. Dozen lots sent pre} id. 
Storm Lighter Household 4 
e. Laqcestlin: Lighter 
yachtamen, golfers, ete. A lighter that is far 
Will light in a burri- | cheaper and safer than 
cane, Barns low,doesn't | matches. Always 

hanging om the wall 

Lasts a lifetime. $2.00 


flame, The harder the 
per dozen. Sample by 
mail, 25e. 


wind blows the stronger it glows. 
$2.00 per dozen. Sample by mall, 
25e. 


Coin Holder 


Smallest, handlest ever 
made. Holds pennies, niok- 


la, dimes. Nickel plated 
steel. 80 cents per dosen. 
Sample by mall, 10e. 


NOVITAS SALES CO., 174 High 8t., Waltham, Mass. 


Frills and Ednaferberlows 


T WOULD be a whopper to say that 
Emmer McChestnut didn’t fall for 
sassy dressing. She did. She liked 
to appear young and cute, even if 

only at seventy-five yards. Emmer liked 
chicken dressing. What if she had sawed 
mto sixty-eight birthday cakes! She 
didn’t look it. She didn’t look a decade 
over thirty right out in the street, and in 
the subway she passed without any back 
talk for twenty-two. One time when her 
train was stalled in the Hudson Tube and 
the lights all went out, a young Nor- 
wegian whispered: to her from the other 
end of the car that she didn't appear a 
day over eighteen! 

Oh, yes, you'll have to hand it to 
Emmer. Even if she did have to answer 
"What?" when Jocko, just let out of 
Harvard, said, “I say, Mater!" 

It was August. You know, that month 
they have their jae clearance sales. 
Emmer, trunk of samples under her arm, 
swung off the train before it stopped at 
Muncie, Ind. She landed with both 
dainty feet on the equator of Jeff Smilie, 
a perfectly fes Decal hack gentleman 
who was waiting for a passenger. He 
groaned, gathered himself together, dusted 
Emmer’s shoes off and asked her to 
marry him, saying: “ The way to a man's 
heart is through his stummick!" “That 
may be true," said she, picking up her 
trunk, “but Jocko would never give his 
consent unless either he or you knew 
your parents! But I will be a passenger 
to you! Drive on to the Stebbins House!” 
They drove. 

She pushed her way through an admir- 
ing herd of traveling men to the desk. 

“Hullo! Mrs. McChestnut! Will you 
marry me—I haven't got a thing to do 
this afternoon!" Thus spake the clerk 
as he slid the register over toward the 
famous female drummer, and handed her 
a toothpick absent-mindedly. 
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Emmer was accustomed to being pro- 
posed to. Sometimes she didn’t take the 
trouble to reply. 

She didn’t seem to hear the question 
but lit a Hoyo de Monterey and asked for 
her old room next to the boiler room. As 
she went up in the elevator she had one 
of those woman's intuitions that the 
elevator boy was nerving himself up to 
propose to her, so she sung “Adele ’ at 
the top of her voice until she stepped out 
at her floor. She gave the boy one of 
those cryptic smiles that meant, “ Fooled 
you that trip, didn't I?" 


She sighed with relief when she reached 
her room, and gave herself up to the 
joys of "fixing up” for dinner. What a 
delicious sense of well-being it gives a 
woman to close her door on the world 
and reverse her reversible cuffs! Ah! Itis 
those dainty little exquisite fripperies, like 
reversible cuffs, that are half a woman's 
charm! How seldom does the mere male 
know what it is about a woman that sets 
her apart in his eyes, that makes her 
desirable above other skirts! Emmer 
smiled at her reflection in the wavy 
mirror as she thought how few of the 


The way to a man’s heart is through his stummick 
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Seven Passenger 


Electrically Started 


Electrically Lighted gio 
Full Floating Rear Axle $1000 
$873 
$1290 
1x-F a ger HED 
TUDY for a moment the striking picture F. O. B. Walkervile, Canada 
FOUR To 31375, 
which shows the roominess of the seating andau-Roa 32340 
arrangement in the Studebaker SIX. Then Canadian Factories 
Walkerville, Ontario 


consider the price—and then ask yourself where 
in all the world will you find a value to equal it! 


Studebaker 


Detroit 


The American Magazine 


See America's 
Most Primitive 


Indians This 


Summer at the 


Grand 
Canyon 


of Arizona 


` Here the Indian truly 
belongs. His mode of 
life, his dress and religion, 
harmonize with the wide 
desert reaches and Ari- 
zona’s incomparable chasm. 


One tribe, the Supais, live three thousand feet beneath 
earth’s pie-crust, in a tributary gorge 


To visit the Hopi pueblos you cross the Painted Desert, 
an easy Camping trip. Almost every month the Hopis 
have ceremonial dances, the most spectacular being that 
of the snakes in August. 


The Navajos are nomads. 
weavers and silversmiths. 


They are noted blanket- 


Members of these three tribes frequently come to the 
Grand Canyon at El Tovar. Visiting Hopis are housed 
in a stone-adobe building, while carth and brush hogans 
are provided for the Navajos. The Supais camp out 
in the woods. 


You can see the Grand Canyon as a side trip from 
Santa Fe transcontinental trains, and stay three days, 
for $35 to $40. It is a delightful summer outing. On 
the rim you are 7,000 feet above the sea—the air 
is always cool. 


Entertainment is provided at inns under management 
of Fred Harvey. 


On request will send you our two illustrated travel 
books, "Titan ef Chasms—Grand Canyon” and “To 
California Over the Santa Fe Trail." Address 


W. J. Black, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
. T. & S. F. Ry. System, 
1087 Railway Exchange, Chicago 


men who had stood choked with amorous 
emotion before her knew that her chiefest 
charm was that little set of wooden 
laundry studs she wore! 

How true it is, as Oliver Herford puts 
it, that it's the little things that count! 
She gave herself up with pagan abandon- 
ment to washing her face with her powder- 
puff. With that unerring instinct of the 
man-eating woman she took off her blouse 
and put it on hind-side before! Lots of 
people might see her enter the dining- 
room but, by gosh! few would watch her 
go out if she had to sit there till break- 
fast! 

She was now ready, with one more dab 
of lip salve on her russet shoes, to descend 
to the trough—a perfect replica of Mme. 
de Maintenon! 

She was shown to the only 
vacant seat in the dining- 
room. It was at a small 
table, at which sat a man. 

She glanced over the fic- 
tion number of the menu 
and looked up at the waiter, 
who, curiously enough, was 
waiting. 

“Bring me some caviar— 
white meat—medium rare! 
She noted the startled look 
on the waiter's map. "Ah, 
you thought for a moment 
I was new to the road, eh! 
You felt pretty sure I'd 
order some foreign mess like 
roast beef! Aunty Em is 
an old hand at the game— 
she knows better than to 
order anything except ca- 
viar, filet of sole a la Mar- 
gery, or lobster farcie, west 
of Jersey City!” 

he bashed waiter bowed 
and hurried away, talking 
to himself. 

Emmer had not as much 
as winked at the rather 
handsome young man op- 
posite her. She had not 
even pressed his foot under 
the table, at least not very 
hard. But with that un- 
erring instinct of women who are forced 
through circumstances to sell petticoats 
she knew it was coming! She knew that 
he was going to speak. 

He leaned toward her a trifle. 
smiled. 

“Will you hand me the Worcestershire, 
please!" 

Emmer McChestnut had been on the 
road forty years and had had many 
experiences, but this was the first time 
that any man had openly insulted her! 

She didn't change color. Or if she did, 
it couldn't have been noticed under the 
generous layer of rouge the porter of the 
sleeping-car had put on her when she was 
asleep. 


SHE thought quickly and decided on 

her course. There should be no scene. 
She wouldn't raise a rumpus. There was 
a better way. She looked at the man 
calmly as she lowered the bottle from her 
lips and set it on the table. 

“Now, look-a-here, Bo,” she ferbered, 
" just because you saw me smoking a cigar 
out in the lobby don't put on your track 
shoes and leap at conclusions! Don't try 
to scramble away with the notion that I 


He 


“ Hullo! Mrs. McChestnut! 
I haven't got a thing to do this afternoon!" 


don't know what you mean by that re- 
mark— It's guys like you that make this 
world a hell for us frails! Ah! You hand- 
some devil!” Tears bubbled up into 
Emmer's tired old eyes. “Ah,” she said, 
leaning across the table and putting her 
hand over his, “why did you say it? Do 
I look like a woman who would go to a 
moving picture show with a perfect 
stranger—there, don't deny that was 
what you meant. I know; I could see it 
in your eyes! Why don't you think of 
your wife, at home in all this heat—it's 
not too late, even now—take that ten 
cents and send it home to her/ Send it to 
her and say it was from Emmer—from a 
woman who understood! I can see her 
now, lying there on her bed with the gas 


Will you marry me— 


tube between her teeth! The postman 
knocks. Your letter—with the money! 
She cries ' Herbert!'— Is your name Her- 
bert?" 

“No, it's Abe!" 

“*Yes,’ she cries, ‘Abe!’ and kisses the 
ten-cent piece! It means two weeks of 
health-giving air at the seaside for her 
and the children! Ah, think, man, think! 
Now kiss me and finish your veal cutlet, 
and I'll take you to see East Lynne at the 
opera house!" 

The man looked at Mrs. McChestnut 
through his eyebrows and motioned to the 
waiter. 

"What are you going to do? You 
mustn't order wealthy water for me—I 
won't stand for it—" 

The waiter stood at the man's elbow. 

“Yes, sir." 

“I want you to take a cup of tea and an 
puc of milk-toast up to my wife—room 
38!" 

Old Em was so goldinged mortified she 
didn't know what she was doing. She 
sprinkled catsup in her hair and crawled 
under her own chair and bit the rungs till 


.the sap came, and barked like a sea lion! 


What humiliation! ^ Woof! 


I Should Say So, by James Montgomery Flagg 


OO 
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Old Em was so goldinged mortified she didn’t know what she was doing 


I really believe that was what un- 
hinged her mind, for her mind was on 
the pazzaz for months afterward. At any 
rate, she took her sample trunk and beat 
it out of the hotel toward the railroad 
tracks, and stumbled madly down the line. 
Way ahead of her she saw the footlights 
of an oncoming train. . Was she scared? 
Not Emmer! She shouted “I don't care!" 
and rushed headlong at the Iron Steed, 
snapping her knuckles at it in derision. 

She leapt at the cowcatcher, caught it, 
and with the agility of a—well, of any- 
thing that is extremely agile, she clam- 
bered over the boiler to the cab. 

When the astonished engineer saw 
Emmer’s tired old head sticking in his 
mezzanine window he put on every brake 
he had in the house and brought his train 
to a full stop. 

“Here you,” cried Emmer, pointing her 
fountain pen at the trembling man’s head, 
"start her up again—none of that—I 
know why you’re stopping—you are going 
to ask me to marry you!" 


*Honest, ma'am, I wa—wasn't! I— 
I've got wives in several states—" 

“That’s all very pretty, my man,” 
Emmer persisted, “but you had that 
proposing look in your eye—and that goes 
for your fireman, too!” And she threw a 
lump of coal at the shovel gentleman who 
was about to step into the cab. He 
changed his mind when the coal caught 
him in the eye and knocked him off the 
engine into a pond. 

“Now we will talk business!" Emmer 
opened up her sample trunk and began 
burrowing into it. “I want you to try on 
one of these baby blue combinations— 
they are what all the engineers are wear- 
ing this season—" 

“Wait till we come to a tunnel, 
ma’am—” 

“No, TII 
you change!" 

Emmer crawled over the coal and got 
into the smoking-car, and then made her 
way back through the train. She was 
greatly astonished to see her son Jocko 


o back into the train while 


Why does old Em stand aghast? You who are mothers! 
Can you not feel for old Em? 
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The last light! 


It is you the human coyote fears. The 
patrolman is four blocks away—to break 
into your house is the work of a moment 
—but—in that lighted room there may be 
a man—a man who is not afraid—who 
is armed. 

Three million Iver Johnson Revolvers, 
guarding American homes, constitute the 
only real hazard—the only real check to 
burglary. 


IVER JOHNSON 
um REVOLVER 


Automatic 

Say to your dealer, “I want an abso- 
lutely safe revolver.” He will hand you 
out an Iver Johnson. 

It can only be fired with deliberate in- 
tent. But it is always ready—there are 
no catches to adjust—or forget—just a 
long pull on the trigger. 

In proof—the famous test—you can 
“Hammer the Hammer.” 


$6.00 at Hardware and 
Sporting Goods Stores 


Send for our 82-page book, in stiff board 
covers, which tells all about Revolvers, Iver 
Johnson Champion Shot Guns, Bicycles and 
Motorcycles. It is FREE. 


Iver Johnson's Arms & Cycle Works 


130 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 
99 Chambers St., New York. 717 Market St. San Francisco 
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Unseen Forces Behind Your Telephone 


li hes telephone instrument is a common sight, but it affords 
no idea of the magnitude of the mechanical equipment by 


which it is made effective. 


To give you some conception of the great number of persons 
and the enormous quantity of materials required to maintain an 
always-efficient service, various comparisons are here presented. 


The cost of these materials unassembled is only 


in the lumber yard about 
$40,000,000. 


Wire 

to coil around the earth 
621 times— b5,460,- 
000 miles of it, worth 
about $100,000,000, 
including 260,000 tons 
of copper, worth $88,- 
000,000. 


Lead and Tin 
to load 6,600 coal cars 
— being 659,960,000 
pounds, worth more 
than $37,000,000. 


Conduits 


to go five timesthrough 
the earth from pole to 
pole—225,778,000 feet, 


/ 


| 
\ 
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45% of the cost of constructing the telephone plant. 


Poles 7 Telephones 
enough to build a stock- enough to string around 
ade around California— Lake Erie—8,000,000 of 
12,480,000 of them, worth them, 5,000,000 Bell- 


owned, which, with equip- 
ment, cost at the factory 
$45,000,000. 


Switchboards 


in a line would extend 
thirty-six miles— 55,000 


of them, which cost, un- 
assembled, $90,000,000. 


Buildings 
sufficient to house a city 
of 150,000 —more than 
a thousand buildings, 
which, unfurnished, 
and without land, cost 


$44,000,000. 


People 
equal in numbers to 
the entire population 
of Wyoming— 150,000 
Bell System employes, 


not including those of 
connecting companies. 


J/ worth in the warehouse 
y= $9,000,000. 

The poles are set all over this country, and strung with wires 
and cables; the conduits are buried under the great cities; the tele- 
phones are installed in separate homes and offices; the switch- 
boards housed, connected and supplemented with other machinery, 
and the whole Bell System kept in running order so that each 
subscriber may talk at any time, anywhere. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy One System Universal Service 


Let a 
Davey Tree 
Expert : 
Examine 
your trees 
now 


Set Your Mind at Rest 
About Your Trees. 


Expert examinations without charge. If your 
trees need no attention, you want to know it; if 
they do, you ought to know it. Winter storms 
may have started serious trouble. Davey Tree 
Surgeonsonly are good enough for the U.S. 
Government. If you want real Tree Surgery it 


E. must be Davey TrecSurgery. Representatives 
carrying credentials available everywhere. 

/ > Write today for beautiful free book. 
A THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc. 


539 Elm Street, Kent, Ohio 
JOHN DAVEY Branches, with telephone connec- 
Father of Tree Surgery 


tions: New York, Philadelphia, 
COPYRICHT 1912 


Chicago, Montreal, San Franc 


sitting in a chair car. He was some boy, 
Jocko. You may be able to picture him 
when I tell you that if Jocko was strolling 
along arm in arm with Jack Barrymore 
on the Avenue you wouldn't notice Barry- 
more! His boots were so flat that they 
stuck to pavements like vacuum cups. 
He wore his lid so far back on his Lima 
that it looked like a felt halo from the 
front. He was “Why Girls Leave Home!" 
Well! There he was. But why does old 
Em stand aghast? Jocko was sitting on 
the arm of the chair of an old lady in 
lavender silk, who was snapping at a 
brandied cherry that he was dangling over 
her nose! 

You who are mothers! Can you not 
feel for old Em? Especially when she had 
already pulled every proverb she ever 
knew on that son! Besides she didn’t 
know what to say. Who would? 


Country Town 
Sayings 
By E. W. Howe 


VERY country town man who goes 
East has his picture taken with Nia- 
gara Falls for a background. 


There is usually enough of everything 
on the table except cream. 


The position a man gets away from 
home is never as good as his folks at home 
say it Is. 


When a man is trying to sell you some- 
thing, don't imagine he is that polite all 
the time. 


Whenever a boy comes anywhere near 
his mother, she says to him: “Look at 
your hands!" 


When a man tells his friends that he 
has "accepted" a new position that was 
offered him, he doesn't fool them any. 
They know from experience that the posi- 
tion was not offered him, but that he 
hounded it for months. Not one man in 
twenty ever had a position offered him. 


Prize Contests 


R “The Best Story I Ever Heard" of 
about 500 words we offer three prizes: $20 
first prize, $10 second prize, and $5 third 
prize. Competition closes May 15th. Win- 
ning stories to appear in the August number. 
The next competition will be apropos of 
the Married Life autobiography now run- 
ning in the magazine. The subject is “The 
Happiest Married Couple I Know.” Win- 
ning stories to appear in the September 
number. Prizes as above. 
Be as frank as you desire. Your name 
will not be published without permission. 
Contributions to these contests will not 
he returned except where specially requested 


_and postage is enclosed. 
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Get out in the open with a 


PREMO 


The beauties of the great outdoors and all the pleasures which 
the summer has in store for you offer countless opportunities for 
pictures that are full of the never ending charm of your happiest 
personal experiences. 

A Premo camera will make such pictures for you with prac- 
tically no effort on your part. 

Premos are the easiest to load and operate of all cameras, and 
they are so light and compact that you can carry one with you 
anywhere, without any trouble at all. There are some that will 
even go into a boy's pocket or a lady's hand-bag. 

Premos are fitted with tested lenses and shutters, they use 
film from the same stock as the Eastman N. C. and in every way 
are perfectly reliable and efficient cameras. 

Prices range from $1.50 to $150.00. 


Get the new Premo catalogue to-day from your dealer, or write us direct. It’s free. 
Rochester Optical Division, 9» Kodak Rochester, N. Y. 


Company 
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$ © 3 
“DT Our boys came to bat in the last half of 
"i|the ninth with the score tied. Brady 
fanned. Stimson walked. He went to |! 
second while Griggs was thrown out at |: 
first. Big Ed Barrows, looking beyond 
the pitcher to the club house in center} |... 
«| | field with its cooling shower, thought this | ; 
:| a good time to end the day's toil and sent | |. 
| the first ball safely to right, bringing in 
.| Stimson with the winning run. 


@ Of course, the sporting editor thought that he was cracking a joke at Big Ed's expense 
when he confided to the fans the supposed motive power behind that hit to right. But 
there was more fact than fancy in his observation. Indeed, Ed saw with his mind's eye not 
only the refreshing shower but a big cake of Ivory Soap waiting to free his hot, chafing skin 
from the dust and sweat of the contest. Under these conditions could you blame him 
for spoiling an extra-inning game? 


IVORY SOAP. ... Ehu.... 998% PURE 
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All the world's best music 
is no farther from you 
than the Victrola 


The world's best music, superbly rendered by the 
world's greatest artists— Caruso, Melba, Tetrazzini, 
Paderewski, Kubelik, Mischa Elman, Sousa, Pryor, Victor 
Herbert, Harry Lauder, Christie McDonald, and Blanche 
Ring are a few of the famous artists intimately associated 
with the Victrola. 

Its exquisite renditions are a source of cheerfulness 

and inspiration alike in the homes of wealth and promi- 
nence, in the homes of discriminating 
music lovers, in the homes of thou- 
sands upon thousands who can hear 
the best music in no other way. 
- Your home would be brighter 
under the charm of the Victrola's 
beautiful music, and it will be a con- 
stant delight to every member of your 
family. 
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There are Victors and 
Victrolas in great variety of 
styles from $10 to $200, and 
any Victor dealer in any 
city in the world will gladly 
demonstrate them to you. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, s 
"Canadian Distributors Victrola XVI, $200 
Mahogany or oak 
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/Use This D 
"Power of 


( 2 o bi 
amma lis | DOK | 
Will" 


By FRANK CHANNING HADDOCK, Ph. D., M. S. 


Frank Channing Haddock, 
Ph.D., M.S., isone of the 
most inspiring writers 
on Practical Psychology 
now living. His work 
glows with a deep, splen- 
did, heartening philos- 
ophy that ranks him 
with James, Bergson, 
Eucken and Royce as a 
twentieth-century leader 
of thought. Below is 
the merest fraction of 
the long list of studies in 
this great work. 


—— OOOO O 
Partial (List 6E 
Contents | 


How to Develop Ana- 
lytical Power 
How to Think “Al 
Around ” a Subject 
How to Concentrate — 
Detailed Directions 
How to Throw off 
Worry 
How to Make the Will 
Supreme 
How to Overcome Ia- 
decision 
How Permanent Influ- 
ence Over Others is 
Secured 
Fifty-Four Master 
Rules to Control 
Other People 
How to Maintain the 
Central Factors of 
Bodily Health 
How to Secure Steady 
Nerves 
First Principles of Suc- 
cess 
How the Will Acts 
How to Test Your Will 
Methods of Developing 
will 
Six Crown Principles 
for Developing Will 
Ilow to Increase Powers 
of Observation 
How to Train the Senses 
Law of Will Power in 
Habits 
How to Master Habit 
How to Master Anger 
The Law of Habit Cure 
Principles of Memory 
How to Develop Mem- 
ory 
How to Banish Fear 
How to Overcome Hesi- 
tation in Speech 
How to Overcome 
Unhealthy Mind 
States 
How to Over- 
55 come Stage 
Pelton Fright and 


Embar- 
Publishing 


rass- 
ment 
Company 
Meriden, Conn. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me a 


without charge. 


in 5 days. 


copy of ‘Power of Will” 
I agree to 
remit $3.00 or remail the book 


Sent on FREE Trial for Five Days 


This great work on practical psychology pro- 
vides a thorough scientific course in Will-train- 
ing, consisting of 28 lessons. Its results have 
actually bordered on the marvelous. 


It has come as a great and vital force into the 
lives of thousands of men and women, showing 
them how to make their brains serve them 
better— making them more dominant in their 
dealings—giving them a sure, masterful grip 
upon their life problems. 


It has proved a veritable well of strength for 
people afflicted with ill-health and nervous 
weakness. It has reawakened ambitions in men 
and women who have been turned from their 
life purposes — and has shown its students how 
to CARRY FORWARD those ambitions into 
consummation. 


Helps Everybody 


The readers of this book talk of it as a Bible. 
They range from great captains of industry to 
clerks. They include men of affairs, physi- 
cians, lawyers, artists, writers and advertising 
men of renown. 


It is owned, read, praes and praised by such 
men as Judge Ben B. Lindsey; Supreme Court 
Justice Parker; Wu Ting Fang, ex-U. S. Chi- 
nese Ambassador; Lieut. Governor McKelvie 
of Nebraska; Asst. Postmaster General Britt; 
General Manager Christeson of Wells-Fargo 
Express Co.; E. St. Elmo Lewis of Burroughs 
Adding Machine Co.— and literally thóusands 
of other men of action and ambition like them, 
who realize the value of DOMINATING 
WILL in daily life. 


How To Develop Indomitable Will 


“ Power of Will” is not a book of idle essays. 
It sets forth the actual methods, plans and prin- 
ciples for training, strengthening and developing 
Will Power. These methods are based on one 
of the most profound scientific analyses of 
Will Power ever made. 


Modern psychology has now indisputably es- 
tablished that the Will can be trained INTO 
WONDERFUL POWER, like any other 
human faculty, by intelligent exercise and use. 
A man can make what he wills of himself. He 
can open up slumbering, DORMANT mental 
powers. He can develop wonderful faculties, 
now yielding the merest fraction of their 
powers. He can actually alter the physiologi- 
cal formation of his brain, by means of his 
Will. This is not a theory, it is a proven fact. 
And the unusual value of this great work is 
that IT SHOWS YOU JUST HOW TO DO 
THIS FOR YOURSELF—in clear, wonder- 
fully stimulating lessons, which anybody can 
follow and understand. 


Is YOUR Will Dormant ? 


Look back upon your life. Once upon a time, 
no doubt, you weaved great dreams of what 
you were going to make of yourself. Are they 
accomplished now? Why are they not ac- 
complished? Is it not because you lacked a 
strong, powerful, dominating, inflexible WILL? 
You allowed others to control and influence 
you to their ends, instead of controlling others 
yourself. You let insignificant daily incidents 
everlastingly turn you from your purpose. 
Gradually —like so many of us— you allowed 
this God-given faculty of will to become 
scotched and DORMANT in you. Dr. Had- 
dock has a message for you—a real message of 
emancipation from the blasting human curse of 
indecision and blind habit. 


Send No Money— Examine Book First 


The price of ‘‘ Power of Will" is $3.00. Let us 
send you the book. Look it over. Glance 
through some of the chapters. Read the full 
list of contents. Judge for yourself whether 

you can afford not to own it. 
Send no money now. Simply send the attached 
coupon, enclosing your business card, or give 
a reference. The book will be sent by re- 
turn mail, and you can keep it five days. 
If at the end of five days you do not 
want it, mail it back. Cut out the 
coupon now, before you turn the 

page and forget. 


Pelton Publishing Co. 
55 Wilcox Block 
Meriden, Conn. 


Hosts of readers of this 
book have written to us, 
without solicitation, 
about its inspiring and 
helpful character. Below 
are a few extracts of 
some of the letters which 
make a mass six feet high. 
These extracts serve, at 
least, to indicate the tone 
of intense enthusiasm in 
which all these abso- 
lutely unsolicited testi- 
monials are couched. 


li What. Readers 
IA I [Say | 


Hi, 


“Init I found the rules 
and princi ples that make 
W worth its weight in 
gqold.’’—Tist. Atty. 
Goopwi1N, Oil City, Pa. 


“I have your ‘Power of 
Will' and would not take 
$100 for it." —J. A.W AG- 
NER, Bec'y-Treas. To- 
ronto Academy of Mu- 
sic, Edmonton, Can. . 


“Enclosed find check 
for another copy. I have 
found great. pleasure in 
studying this work." —J. 
Kraw, of Klaw & Er- 
langer, Theatre Mag- 
nates, New York City. 

“Only wish I had a 
little of this knowledge 
years ago." — R. W. Os- 
BORNE, Office of the 
Sec’y, Gov't Porto Rico. 


“Invaluable to the sys- 
tematic and thorough 
student in any walk of 
life.’’—Dr. Wu. 
Grounp, Ex-Pres. Wis. 
State Med. Assoc. 


“‘Dollars-and-cents do 
not count when buying 
Prof. Haddock's books. 
I want everything he 
publishes, because I 
consider his works of 
priceless value.'' — 
Ourver N. Moxey, 
Moxey Realty Co., San 
Francisco, Cal. 


“Has startled thinking 
men all over the world. 
If you want to know what 
you are, or can be, —get 
it. It opens up a new 
world." —Ja m Es F. 
Errs, Pres. National 
School of Salesmanship. 


“ Better than anything 
I have met in FORTY 
YEARS' study of these 
subjects. Iam certain- 
ly grateful to secure this 
book." —R E v. Wo. 
Henry Barnes, 612 
N. 43d St., West Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

“The five-day exami- 
nation period allowed 
by you is certainly long 
enough to convince any- 
one that this is a book 
one needs. My enthusi- 
asm is beyond descrip- 
tion.” —Roy S. THARP, 
Passenger Dept., So. Pa- 
cific R. R., Oakland, 
Cal. 

"I would not willingly 
separate myself from 
it.""—Cuas. W. MEARS, 
Adv. Mgr., Winton Mo- 
tor Car Ea., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


The man is rich who knows the things he 
ought to know, when he needs to know them 


A Well-Informed Friend 


is not only good company. He is worth 
while in every way. We value him as a 
personal asset. Meeting him is an oppor- 
tunity not to be slighted, for even five 
minutes with him means a gain for us. 


You can have such a friend —a well- 
informed, reliable friend who will visit you 
twice a month. He will select for you from 
the various fields of knowledge subjects 
that are interesting and profitable. He will 
tell you in a simple, concise way just what 
you ought to know about those subjects, 
and he will illustrate his information with 
exquisite pictures. 


A year's acquaintanceship with this well- 
informed friend will mean to you several 
vitally important things: 


j f valuable information. 
4 beautiful art collection. 


ble and interesting course of reading. 


ion for you and your family in 
re, science, history, mature, 


The well-informed friend that will give 
you this service is THE MENTOR. It 
will come to you backed by the authority, 
knowledge, and intelligence of the best 
educators of the country. It will bring a 
wealth of knowledge, too, in a delightfully 
entertaining form. 


Make THE MENTOR your friend 


Send for information concerning the 
Mentor Association. A prospectus and a 
miniature Mentor will be sent to you on 
receipt of two-cent postage. 


The Mentor Association, Inc. 
Fourth Avenue at Nineteenth Street 
New York, N. Y. 


“BEA'SALESMAN 
Earn $1000 to $5000 a Year 


We will teach you to be a high 
grade Salesman in eight weeks by 
mail and assure you definite proposi- 
tions from a large number of reliable 
firmsofferingopportunities to earn good 
wages while you are learning. No 
former experience required. Write 
today for particulars, large list of good open- 
ings and testimonials from hundreds of our 
students who are now earning $100 to $500 a 
month. Address nearest office. Dept. 4-19, 


National Salesmen's Training Ass 
Chicaga Mew York Kansas City San Francisco 


You can lift yourself out of 
be just what 


J drudgery a 
you Catarrhini to be. Get a 
grasp of the English lan- 
guage. There's a crying de- 


mand and big pay for 
men and women who 
can speak and write 
convincing, persuasive 
English. Grenville 
Kleiser, famous teacher, has 
fitted thousands of men and 
women for big careers 
through his Mail Course in 
Practical English and Men- 
tal Efficiency. 
No tedious, old-time gram- 
mar study, but an interest- 
ing Course that any one 
can grasp in a few minutes" 
daily home study. 


Enlarge Your Stock of 
Words —Use the Right 
Word in the Right Place 
Write Convincing Let- 
ters, Advertisements, 
Stories, Plays, etc. — Be- 
come an Engaging 
Conversationalist — Enter 
Good Society — Be a Man 
6f Culture, Power and 
Influence. 


Sent Free—'* How to Become 
a Master of English." Ask! 


Funk & Wagnalls Company 
Dept. 73, New York City 
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** When in li 
doubt —1 look li 
in the Standard!" ffi 


Published | 
Only a Few Months Ago— [i 


| Over 66,000 Copies Have Been Sold ff 
| THE FUNK & WAGNALLS 


NEW STANDARD 
IDICTIONARY| 


6,000 copies ordered by Great Britain; 1,000 by 
Japan, and orders coming from practically every 
other great nation. Endorsed by the American 
people, bought and used by the leading-European 
rulers, it stands supreme as the one world-wide 
authority on the English language. 


I MORE Words Defined — c a i 
any other dictionary —are spelled, pronsunesd, and explained. | 


‘It makes all other dictionaries look pale and insi: cant beside it."— Prof. - 
Kirchway, Columbia University School of Law, New York. 


| Over 7,000 illustrations, including ili 

ll MORE Illustrations— 927 er ene including [i 
i forty colors; one plate alone cost $5,000 to produce. 

rs i greata: book. the Bible alone excepted, the world has yet seen, 


d M. Jon Headmaster, William Penn Charter School eem 
Rie Philadelphia, "Pa. 


Hl ___Entire vocabulary in one alpha- 

ni MORE New Features betical order (no confusing ‘‘di- fill 
Hil vided pages,” supplement, or addenda); Day-by-Day History of the [ill 
I| World; two Keys for Pronunciation; latest Official Census of Popula- 
l| tions; and many other new features. 


BRIDE'S NUMBER 


VOGUE 


Everyone who likes new ideas 
in clothes, jewelry, decoration, 
house furnishings, will like this 
newest Vogue. In it you will 
find the best things from all 
the best shops — everything 
for the trousseau and linen 
closet— and a great range of 
wedding gifts, both the simple 
kind and the elaborate kind. 


SUMMER FASHIONS 
Number, dated June 1st 


In Paris and New York the 
summer mode has crystallized. 
The favored styles are being uni- 
versally worn. The hats, gowns 
and accessories pictured in the 
Summer Fashions Vogue will 
stand the test of many months. 


k t fail to be a distinct contribution to English scholar- 
spit Fer Philander P. Claxton, United StatesCommissioner of Education. 


l| MORE DICTIONARY tp yas n oet D 


lE must see it to know what a veritable wonder-book it is. 


Your Newsdealer 


may not have enough of either 
the May 15th or the June Ist 
Vogue to fill last-minute orders. 
Secure to-day the May [5th 
Bride’s Number, now on sale— 
at the same time, tell your 
newsdealer you will surely want 
a copy of the June Ist Vogue. 


“You have given us a biographical dic- 
tionary, a geographical gazetteer, and 
EN encyclopedia under the guise of an 

lish dictionaiy. Your dictionary 
Engish me supersede several dictionaries 
that I have been obliged to use together 
in order to gain the information now 
furnished in this one volume." — W. H. 
P. Faunce, Premdent, Brown Univer- 
sity, Providence, 


SEND FOR THE FREE | 
DESCRIPTIVE BOOK| 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Amer. 6-14 
354-360 a Avenue, New York. 


Descri| — Free — containing beautiful 
Rend Colored Pinte? algo fre fre. fall-; fall page Slates showing the 
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The Editors Table 


Love and laughter, baseball and marriage, drama and religion, money and satire—these 
things are finely presented in articles, in fiction and in illustration in the July AMERICAN. 
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Here’s a Humorist! 


PUMA CC IIE TOMO LMC CULL UCU c CU eeu 


HERE is joyous satire in the title 
chosen by Stephen Leacock (see his 
picture above—the first really good 
picture of Stephen Leacock ever pub- 
lished) for the new series he has written for 
THe AMERICAN MacazinE—“ Arcadian Ad- 
ventures With the Idle Rich.” The first 
story, which appears in the July number, 
“A Little Dinner With Mr. Lucullus Fyshe,” 
shows that Mr. Leacock’s characters are 
rich enough, but they seem to be remarkably 
busy idlers. As for Arcadia, that is largely 
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a matter of one's imagination and view- 
point. By way of “setting his stage,” so to 
speak, Mr. Leacock describes "expensive 
nursemaids wheeling valuable children in 
little perambulators,"" and then he goes into 
details like these: 

“There sails past a little hooded figure 
that controls from its cradle an entire New 
Jersey Corporation. The United States At- 
torney General is suing her as she sits, in 
vain attempt to make her dissolve herself 
into constituent companies. A million 
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dollars’ preferred stock laughs merrily in 
recognition of a majority control going past 
in a go-cart wheeled by an imported nurse.” 

As to the active characters in the story, 
for it is a real story, the senior Mr. Furlong, 
President of the New Amalgamated Hymnal 
Corporation, and director of the Hosanna 
Pipe and Steam Organ, Limited, is reputed 
to be “as smart a man 
as ever sold a Bible.” 

Mr. Leacock is Pro- 
fessor of Economics in 
McGill University, in 
Montreal. He could 
write learnedly and 
ponderously of the rich, 
both employed and un- 
employed, if he wished. 
But he employs humor 
as the medium to pre- 
sent his wisdom, there- 
by interesting about a 
thousand times as many 
readers as he would by 
using the academic 
method. Moreover, by giving his sense of 
fun full play he not only makes what he 
wants to say do more work but he adds to 
the joy of living at the same time. 

Usually Mr. Leacock is referred to as a 
new humorist. It has been five years since 
his first book, “Literary Lapses,” was pub- 
lished. Usually it takes longer than five 
years for a humorist to establish himself. 
Humorists who can be depended upon to 
be funny in the American sense—that 1s, 
employ humor as the most effective method 
of presenting real ideas—are rare. If you 
haven't read “Nonsense Novels" or “ Sun- 
shine Sketches” or “Behind the Beyond" 
take a tip: Do so. 
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"| HERE is a dramatic quality in the title 
that Ray Stannard Baker gives to his 
instalment of "Seeing America" in the July 
issue, because he sets forth a simple fact 
with scriptural simplicity and impressive- 
ness. Mr. Baker has been making a study 
of what is called the Baltimore Church 
Movement. He calls the article: 


“A Rich Young Man Who Began 


to Believe in Jesus Christ" 
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RE YOU reading 
“Bamby’?—“the 
story of a thousand 
charms,” just reaching 
its loveliest part. The 
first instalment brought 
a great flock of sponta- 
neous letters. See page 
93 for proof that you 
are missing something. 
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It is a fact-narrative of one of the most 
interesting and significant developments of 
modern life presented by the best reporter 
in America. 

Because we are a business nation and at 
heart a profoundly religious nation apart 
from actual church activities, this article will 
provoke nation-wide discussion. 


The Boston Blackie 
Stories Begin 

N THIS issue of the 

magazine is the ar- 
ticle on “A Modern 
Opium Eater" by No. 
6606, about whom we 
told you last month. 
In the July number is 
presented the first of 
the series of stories 
which this convict (now 
serving his second sen- 
tence in a Western pen- 
itentiary) sent to us 
and which commanded 
unusual interest. They will have the same 
effect upon you. So remarkable are these 
tales of the underworld that we wrote No. 
6606 about their improbability. He replied: 

“In doing this series I wanted to give a 
glimpse into the real inner life of such men 
as Boston Blackie and his pals. I wanted 
to draw a contrast in white and black be- 
tween the hopelessly evil lives they live 
when the world is watching, and the re- 
deeming human qualities they hide so jeal- 
ously from aliens, but which prove them 
to be—with apologies to Kipling— brothers 
under their skins. It was to bring out 
Blackie's humanness in strong contrast with 
his criminal and opium joint setting that I 
wrote the series as I did. 

“Have no doubt of the genuineness of 
the types I have used. They are real men 
and real women in everything except name. 
Blackie’s tales are true.  Three-fingered . 
Mack to-day is dragging out the years in 
a Western penitentiary, and he is no more 
guilty of that particular crime than your- 
self. If I were in New York and had the 
privilege of taking your reader who doesn't 
believe that such friends as Blackie and his 
friends exist to an address within a few 
minutes' walk of your Fourth Avenue offices, 
I could introduce him to Blackie or his 
counterpart almost every night." 
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“Have you a little‘ Fairy in your home?” 


| The beauty of womanhood has its foundation 
| in the clean skin and clear complexion of 
radiant girlhood. 


Your little girl will enjoy Fairy Soap for the toilet and bath 
just as greatly as you will. 


S FAIRY SOAP 5° 


You may be sure that everything in Fairy Soap is helpfully and healthfully 
cleansing—non-irritating to the softest skin. 


The fine vegetable oils and 
the cleansing constituents of 
Fairy Soap are so mingled 
that each cake is firm and 
lasting, wearing down to 
the thinnest wafer. 


The white oval floating cake 
fits the hand—a little thing, 
but a GREAT convenience. 


Money cannot buy better 
soap than Fairy Soap at 
five cents. 
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This design, fhoroughly Georgian in char 1 
acter, is strongly influenced by the re 
finement of (he Southern type of Co 
lonial decoration. 

There is a pronounced dignity in its simple and 
severe lines, relieved as (hey are by fhe 
mantle and shield decoration. 


The fluting, a new treatment for flatware, is 
delieate and does not interfere with (he 
graceful effect of fhe outline, and serves 
to modify the plain surface. 


The SPOTSWOOD is particularly suited to 
Colonial and Georgian dining-rooms, yet 
being in such exquisite taste, it looks well 
in any surroundings. 

It is furnished in knives, forks, spoons and 
fancy individual and serving pieces. For 
sale by leading jewelers everywhere and 
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Connie Mack and His Mackmen 


By Edward (“Eddie”) T. Collins 


“The Greatest Ball Player in the World”—Says John McGraw 


AM happy to say my major league 

career to date has been entirely under 

Connie Mack, and I am living in 

hopes it always will be. Seven years 
I have been a member of his club, and 
during that time I have had ample oppor- 
tunity to study him closely. 

The first time I ever saw Connie Mack 
was at the second game of the World’s 
Series of 1905, where, with some other 
Columbia University undergraduates, I 
was perched in the bleachers of the old 
Polo Grounds, rooting my lungs out for 
the Giants to beat the Athletics; but, 
strange to relate, six years later the 
situation was reversed and I was working 
for his team to beat the New York Giants. 


S I have watched Mack work with 
young and old players I have learned, 
I think, the secret of his success. He 
is a leader of men and a most wonderful 
baseball tactician. These points I shall 
try to develop, and perhaps I can do it 
best by detailing my own experience with 
him. 

While. still a student at Columbia, I 
played “summer” ball at Rutland, Ver- 
mont, in 1906. Although I did not realize 
it at the time, it was here that I first felt 
the fingers of Connie Mack reaching out 
to grab me for the Athletic team. In 
some manner he had heard that a player 
on that "bush" team, way off up there 
away from his circuit, was worthy of his 
notice; so the result was a scout of his 
approached me one day and tried to sign 
me for the Athletics. I thought the 
affair was a joke, and believed the scout 
in question was someone who was trying 
to "kid" me; but at any rate I did no 
business with him. 

Later the same summer I was in Rock- 
ville, Connecticut, playing on a semi-pro. 
team managed by Billy Lush, former 
Cleveland outfielder, and major league 
scout, when this same scout of Connie’s 
again appeared and tried to get me to 
affix my signature to a contract. I told 
him that I had another year in college, 
and, furthermore, had no intention of 
following baseball as a profession. With 
that the scout left and I dismissed the 
matter from my thoughts. 

But Connie Mack was not satisfied. 
He waited until our season closed on 
Labor Day and then wired for me to meet 
him in New York on my way home. So 
it happened on the following Sunday 
Billy Lush introduced me to Connie Mack 
in the lobby of the now demolished Fifth 
Avenue Hotel. 

From the very first I was favorably im- 
pressed. He seemed to have a fatherly 
air about him, he was so affable without 
being artificial, and he seemed to convey 
that he was very much interested in me. 
He asked me questions about my college 
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and what I had planned to do after my 
graduation, which was the next year. 
When I told him that my future course 
was undecided, he then wanted to know 
if I would sign to play with him the next 
year, but insisted that I graduate first 
and not join his club until June: 

To begin with, I was doubtful of my 
ability to stick in the big league, and I 
told Connie that I wanted an agreement 
whereby he would guarantee to keep me 
for one year and not to “farm” or sell 


 methereafterto a clubobjectionable to me. 


'To this he readily agreed, and signed me 


“The Greatest in the World" 


John McGraw, Connie Mack's chief 
rival, says of Collins: “I want to 


go on record as saying that Collins 
is the greatest ball player in the 
world. Ty Cobb may mean more 


in the box office because of his 
ability as a drawing card, but 
Collins wins more ball games for a 
club, which is what counts in my 
mind. . . . He is a finished ball 
player of the thinking type, and to 
my mind the greatest in the world” 


at the terms I named. His next words 
were: “What are you going to do be- 
tween now and the time your college 
opens this fall?" When I told him I had 
nothing in view, he suggested that I take 
a trip West with the Athletics, and said 
he could arrange it so I could play under 
an assumed name and no one would know 
my identity. Consequently I played two 
weeks in the West under Nae during the 
close of the 1906 season under the name 
of “Sullivan.” To my surprise, when the 
trip was over Connie gave me a check for 
a full month’s pay, and at the rate of 
salary that my 1907 contract called for. 
It struck me then and there that he 
treated folks in a decent, white way. 


I WAS able to join his club officially the 

day after Memorial Day, the following 
year. That really began my apprentice- 
ship in the House of Mack. went to 
him as a shortstop, you might say, lackin 
utterly in big league experience, and 
wondered what Connie would do with me. 
Although I did not know it at the time, 
I was in for a wonderful course of training 
on the bench. Day after day he had me 
sit beside him. McInnis is another whom 
Mack developed by keeping on the bench. 
It was Detroit's year, the year of that 
terrific free hitting team—Cobb, Craw- 
ford, and Rossman. Whenever we would 
play a game with Detroit, Mack would 
say to me: 


switched him to the outfield. 


“You watch Cobb and see if you can 
find out anything. Watch his hands, his 
feet. See if you can discover his signal 
for the hit and run play." 

Then Mack would turn to another 
youngster, and say: 

“You take the second baseman,” to 
another, “you watch shortstop. See if 
you can tell by watching them, now, 
which one will cover the base.” 

Thus he would go down the line, giving 
to every youngster some man on the field 
to watch, assigning to each a certain duty. 
In this way he kept everybody’s attention 
concentrated on the game and let them 
learn for themselves the secrets of inside 
baseball. That is one of Mack’s trump 
cards—letting people learn for themselves. 


WELL I went to Mack as a shortstop. 
In the afternoons during games, I sat 
on the bench, and listened to his comments 
and advice. In the mornings I had my 
chance on the field with other youngsters. 
At these morning practices in the ball 
parks, the regular Mackmen don’t do 
much but bat, while youngsters are dis- 
tributed about the field. Mack began by 
playing me at shortstop. He kept me 
there for only a few days. I then realized 
that there must be something the matter 
with me as a shortstop. What it was, I 
did not know; even to-day I do not know. 
Then Mack tried me in the outheld. 
Indeed for a whole year he kept juggling 
me around. Finally he came to play me 
at second base and learned that was the 
position for me. 


I GOT my chance through luck. In 1908 

Danny Murphy, our second baseman, 
injured his ankle, and Mack told me to 
take the position. I must have satished 
him, for upon Murphy's recovery, he 
I would 
rather play second base than any other 
position. It is curious, but when I’m in 
the infield, right on the edge of the grass, 
down on the first line of defense, I find I 
am able to hit better than if I played the 
outfield. This may sound strange, but I 
think it is a psychological point. It often 
affects other players  differently,— for 
instance, when Sam Crawford, of the 
Detroit Club, was switched from the 
outfield to first base, his hitting fell 
off immensely. In the inheld it seems 
that one is keyed up to a higher pitch of 
tension than is possible standing way out 
in the outfield, and some players thrive 
better on the offense because of this, 
while others do better because of its 
absence. 

Playing regularly with the team, I 
began to get a better idea of things. I 
realized that Mack never tears down, and 
that he always builds up. I have never 
seen him severely criticize a player in the 
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presence of other players, but he has a 
neat little way of taking you aside if you 
have blundered and asking if you knew 
what to do, and if you did know, how it 
came that you failed? He never “roasts,” 
and rarely have I ever heard him use 
harsh language. So does he inspire self- 
confidence in his men. 

There comes to me an incident when he 
built McInnis's confidence 
wonderfully, when '' Stuffy" 
was still doing bench duty. 
In a game against Chicago, a 
critical situation was loom- 
ingup. Intheeighthinning 
the score was 5 to 4 against 
us. After two were out, 
Barry singled and Lapp 
came to bat. By this time 
Mack was beginning to 
fidget and squirm uneasily 
in his seat, something he 
always does when the crisis 
of a game seems about to 
break. I heard Harry Davis, 
who was then captain, say: 

"Connie! Are you going 
to let bat?" 

Davis had mentioned the 
pitcher, a notoriously weak 
hitter. I saw McInnis 
watching Mack out of the 
corner of his eye. The 
youngster trembled eagerly, 
hoping for a chance to go 
to bat in the pinch, and I 
think Mack saw him too, 
for he said to Davis rather 
loudly = 

“You know very well 
who is going to hit if Lapp 
gets on. There’s only one 
man I'd put up—eh?" 

Davis inclined his head 
toward McInnis and Mack 
nodded. McInnis'saw all 
this, as Mack meant he 
should. Subsequently Lapp 
smashed out a two base hit 
putting Barry on third and 
McInnis, told to go to bat, 
rushed out from the dugout 
swelling with confidence. 
He had heard Mack as 
much as say there was “no 
other man on the team he 
would trust in this pinch” 
but me. McInnis at that 
moment possessed overwhelming self- 
confidence. A moment later he drove out 
the hit that won the game. Mack’s little 
bit of diplomacy had met with success. 

There came a situation during the last 
World Series against the Giants that 
gave Schang, our young catcher, the same 
kind of confidence. Barry was on first base 
and nobody was out. It was Schang’s turn 
to go to bat, and turning to Mack he said: 

“‘What shall I do, put Barry over" 
[baseball slang for *sacrifice"] “or hit?” 

*Use yourown judgment," replied Mack. 


LEARLY Mack had confidence in him. 

An important moment in the World 
Series, Schang doubtless thought, and 
Mack leaves it all with me. Now when a 
young ball player thinks that way he gains 
self-confidence; that is, if he has the right 
stuff in him. Well, Schang went up 
there and instead of doing the easy thing, 
sacrificing, he chose to hit and drove out 
a ball that let Barry race to third base. 


'The moral of these two incidents is, 
that it is Mack's policy to create confi- 
dence in your own ability. Any man who 
can do that for other men, I don't care 
whether it's in baseball, or finance, is a 
master of his profession. 

So much happens on the bench of the 
Mackmen that it would take too long to 
tell it. I shall just detail briefly certain 


every year he wears out two suits of 
clothes from simply squirming around on 
close plays. Once on a close decision, 
with one of our men sliding into the home 
plate, with the winning run at a time 
when winning runs meant the pennant, 
Mack became so excited that he half slid 
off the bench, and Plank yelled: *'Look 
out, Connie, you'll slide into the subway." 

here is only one other 
time I have seen Mack 
glve vent to his emotion in 


this way and that was dur- 
ing the last game of the past 
World Series. One of the 
New York batters—Mur- 
ray—popped an easy fly 
into the air. Plank and 
Baker both ran for it, and 
crashed into each other, the 
ball dropping safe to the 
ground. Mack was so over- 
wrought that he jumped to 
his feet and banged his head 
against the concrete top of 
the visiting team's bench at 
the Polo Grounds. Then he 
sat down as though nothing 
had happened. 


H's best work with the 

men, as it occurs to me, 
is done during the regular 
league season, not at the 
Southern training camps. 
Since I have been with the 
Athletics we have gone to 
New Orleans, Atlanta, Sa- 
vannah, and San Antonio. 
It is Mack’s custom on these 
trips to devote most of his 
time to the youngsters, tak- 
ing it for granted that the 
older men know how to get 
into condition themselves. 
He does not do this, how- 
ever, until after the team 
has left the training camp 


Eddie Collins 


Second baseman of the Athletics, has played with Connie 
Mack during his entire seven years in Major League Baseball. 
In the accompanying pages he illustrates Connie Mack's 
methods with autobiographical stories of his own experiences 


things that I have observed of Mack. He 
always sits in the middle of the bench, the 
team captain on one side and the young- 
sters near at hand. Once he is seated, 
rarely does he ever get up. Even if the 
crowd infringes on the field and shuts off 
his view to right or left, I have never seen 
him leave his position. Seldom does he 
ever rise even to go to the ice cooler on 
the warmest day. I think it must be a 
superstition with him to stay in that same 
pose throughout the game. From the 
stands he looks motionless; however, he 
is under a terrific mental strain. He is 
one of the nerviest men in the world when 
a game is being contested. He seems to 
be just a bundle of nerves, drawn on the 
edge of the bench and ready to collapse 
if something out of the ordinary happens, 
only he never collapses; it has always 
been a wonder to me how the man can 
restrain himself from giving vent to some 
hysterical outburst. I know that when 
the game tightens he fairly writhes, and 


and begins to work its way 
north. Then he splits the 
squad into two divisione 
the veterans returning home 
to meet the Philadelphia 
Nationals in the annual 
spring series. The younger 
players work north by a long 
détour, arriving at Shibe 
Park just a few days before 
the opening of the season. Ever since 
1909 1t has been Connie Mack's custom 
not to return home with the veterans but 
to remain with the youngsters. This is 
the reason: 

In 1909 the Yannigans—as young re- 
cruits are called—were the best set that 
Mack ever took south. lllness had laid 
me off in 1908, and at the opening of 1909 
I found myself with the Yannigans. We 
were in charge of “Uncle Sam" Erwin, a 

icturesque ally of the Philadelphia Club. 

rwin saw the wealth of the material at 
his disposal. Being naturally anxious 
for his boys to show up the regulars, he 
devised a scheme of signs and plays. He 
figured that springing this so early in the 
season, it would take Connie Mack and 
the first team by surprise. 

Consequently every day before the 
whole Philadelphia squad went out to 
the ball park, we Yannigans slipped one 
by one up to Erwin’s room. There we 
talked and talked. We grew to know one 
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Connie Mack to me: 
it?” That was all. 


another, to understand why this player 
did that, that player did this, and what 
were the proper tactics for certain situa- 
tions. These meetings gave the Yanni- 
gans wonderful team work. Day in and 
day out we beat the regulars. They got 
sore—only Mack seemed calm. But I 
knew he was doing a lot of thinking. 
What would happen to his Athletics if a 
lot of youngsters could beat them soeasily ? 

the way north we stopped at Terre 


Connie Mack 


“Eddie, did you ever notice how Cobb slides? Pretty nice, isn’t 
I didn’t need a bludgeon to be told that my sliding was wrong 


Haute. For some reason on this occa- 
sion Connte Mack decided to go to the 

rounds with us in the ’bus. Invariably 

uring the entire Southern trip, he had 
never done this before, always gqing alone 
by trolley. Riding with us, he overheard 
some of the Yannigans talking and he 
learned of our morning meetings in Er- 
win's room. He didn't seem surprised, yet 
I felt there was something in the air. 

It didn't break until we had gone home. 


Then on the morning of April 11th, the day 
Shibe Park was dedicated, we were out 
practicing and it came. From out of the 

*subway" which leads from our bench to 
the dressing-room, the trainer poked his, 
head. He shouted that Mack wanted to 
see us all in his office. 

Everything that transpired at that 
meeting I am not at liberty to state. 
What will interest the baseball fan though, 
is that as a result of it, Erwin's stunt 
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sprung in New Orleans of having us 
Yannigans come up to his room, is now a 

art of the daily routine of the Athletics. 

very morning at ten, we gather in the 
club house; if the team is on the road, we 
meet in Connie’s room in the hotel. We 
are never in session less than ten minutes 
or rarely more than half an hour. But in 
that time the game to be pee that 
afternoon is sometimes won. Every point 
of the defensive and offensive strength of 
the opposing team is discussed. ack 
will mention the pitcher that our oppo- 
nents will probably use, and instantly a 
scheme of attack is devised. This attack 
varies as we meet different pitchers. Al- 
ways in those morning meetings Mack goes 
over the entire situation, plans the battle. 


UT to return to what followed that 

first meeting in Shibe Park. The pre- 
ceding year had been a poor one for the 
club. It had finished in the second 
division, and Connie knew that drastic 
steps were necessary. To quicken the 
need for these the Philadelphia Nationals 
showed up the regulars in the annual 
exhibition series. Coming North, Mack 
had given out glowing reports of the 
Yannigans. He rarely tells of his plans. 
This time it was necessary as a business 
proposition. Remembering the Athletics’ 
record in 1908, the way they were playing 
now against the Nationals, the Philadel- 
phia fans were not optimistic about a 
successful season for the Mackmen. So 
Connie filled up the newspapers with tales 
of what a wonderful collection of young- 
sters he had. On one or two occasions 


before the opening of the season, he 
hinted at changes. He suggested that 
when the Athletics took the eld for the 
first official game of the American League 
campaign, that there would be many new 
faces in the line-up. Yet, in the exhi- 
bition games, he kept in all the old regu- 
lars. In this way he created a keen feeling 
of anticipation on the part of the Phila- 
delphia fans. Every fan was wondering 
which of the old Athletics would lose their 
jobs; what youngsters would win them. 

Mack had created an obligatory situa- 
tion and he made good on opening day 
by sending into the field a team, half 
veteran, half youngsters. For the first 
time Strunk, McInnis, Baker, Nichols 
and myself appeared as the regular mem- 
bers of the Athletics. That day began 
the present world's championship Mack- 
men. It is significant that McInnis 
played shortstop. In four years Mack 
transformed him from shortstop into one 
of the best first basemen in the business. 

In handling a team in spring training 
quarters, Mack is a master. He gives all 
the impression that he's keen on them. 
He makes everybody from the youngest 
recruit think that he could never get 
along without him. The remarkable part 
of this is that it does not breed swelled 
heads. There is a certain fatherly man- 
ner about Mack that seems to forestall 
that. One day when I had not been with 
the club long, he said to me: “Eddie, did 
you ever notice how Cobb slides? Pretty 
nice, isn't it?" 

That was all. I didn't need a bludgeon 
to be told that my sliding was wrong. So 


“Homerun” Baker and "'Stuffy" McInnis, the i 

two guardians of the far corners of the dia- A 
McInnis, at A4. 
first a shortstop, Mack has developed into 
one of the greatest first basemen in the game 


mond—and sluggers at the bat. 


I went out and practiced it quietly, and 
presently the nod and smile that he gave 
me were so genuine that it paid for all the 
bruises and bumps sustained by flinging 
oneself into a dirt pit. 

It is Mack's way to have everybody 
doing something in different parts of the 
field. Yet he seems to keep his eye on 
everybody. One day when Thomas was 
working out a young pitcher, Connie 
strolled along. 

“Take a run around the park," he 
said. “You’ve done enough.” 

“Oh, I'm all right,” said the youngster, 
eager to seem a pillar of strength. 

“Just take a little trot around the 
park,” smiled Mack. ‘You see, I don’t 
want you all tired out. I think I’m 
going to pitch you a bit this afternoon.” 

The point of it is, that Mack said it in 
such a way that he made the youngster 
think that he was of importance enough 
to have his condition guarded closely. 


OWN South, Mack shows attention to 
young pitchers but not the slightest to 

his veterans. Indeed he generally lets the 
veterans take care of themselves. This 
is especially apparent around World Series 
time. Last fall he left us absolutely to 
condition ourselves. He kept the regular 
team intact until the last ten days of the 
American League season. We left for 
Boston on a Peda night but Plank 
and Bender were left behind: Mack told 
them in plain words that the burden of de- 
feating the New York Giants was on them. 
“You fellows have learned to know 
how to take care of yourselves,” he told 
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them. “You know best how to prepare 
yourselves for the strain of a World Series. 
Now you don't have to come with the 
team on this trip. I have decided to give 
you ten days to get in condition for New 
York. You are at liberty to use your time 
inany way you want, only show up fit." 
Bender selected a course that took him 
to the ball park every day. He spent his 
time pitching and in jogging around Shibe 
Park. He remained in Philadelphia and 
kept his mind right on the game. 
lank, on tHe other hand, went out to 
his farm in Gettysburg, remained there 
a week and forgot baseball entirely. Long 
walks and exercise in the open kept him 
in shape. He did not pitch a single 
baseball during those entire ten days. 
Suppose some manager, not as wise as 
Mack, had laid down arbitrary training 
rules for these two men? As it was, the 
wisdom of Mack's action is vindicated by 
what happened in the World Series. 
Plank and Bender never pitched better. 


MACK well realizes the peculiarity of 
his different pitchers. Some of them 
can stand a lot of work, getting into condi- 
tion. Others have to be eased along. 
Before his late illness Coombs was the 
“iron man” of the squad. The more you 
worked him the better he got. In the 
first game of the 1911 World Series, 
twenty-one men reached first base. In 
the second game Coombs was more effec- 
tive, and in the third he was in top form. 
All this happened in a period of six or 
seven days, this pitching of three World 
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Plank and Bender were left be- 


hind. 


Mack told them in plain 


words that the burden of defeating 
the New York Giants was on them 


Series ball games and getting better as he 
went along. For a similar feat Plank 
would require three or four days' rest 
between games. It is just the way the 
men are built. And Mack knows every 
little peculiarity of those under him. 

But for the rest of us, our four-game 
series with Boston ended on a Saturday. 
Then came a three-game series in Wash. 
ington. Strunk was the only member of 
the regular team taken to Washington. 
The rest of us were told to go home and 
relax. We could do anything we wanted, 
only keep our minds as far as possible off 
baseball. We were, however, to report on 
Thursday, and for the last three games of 
the league season our full strength was to 
be played. 

There was system behind all this. Mack 
got the idea from his previous World 
Series. That was in 1911, when the Na- 
tional League season was extended so 
as to give the Brooklyn Club a new 
holiday date, Columbus Day, and pulling 
at a big crowd in middle October, when 
usually only a handful of fans attend 
the games. The American League season 
ended as usual but the National dragged 
on. To fill in the time Mack arranged a 
series with the “All Stars,” a team com- 
posed of American Leaguers. These games 
did a world of good to our club, as we had 
gone stale after we had cinched the 
pennant in the middle of September, and 
the beatings the “All Stars” administered 
to us acted as a fine tonic, and really put 
us on our feet again and into our true 
stride; so we entered the fray perfectly fit 
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to meet the Giants. Profiting by that 
experience in 1911, Mack last autumn 
laid us all off before the Washington 
series, let us relax, and then brought us up 
to top pitch by just playing us in those 
last three games against the Yankees. 
It was a master stroke of managership. 


CONTRARY to newspaper talk then, 

it was not a “hunch” that suddenly 
made Mack send “a green" pitcher, Bush, 
to face the New York Giants. Before the 
series began Mack told Bush that he was 
to pitch the third game. We all recognized 
that Bush was a little different from the 
ordinary young pitcher. One autumn day 
in 1912, when returning home from a West- 
ern trip, we stopped off in Columbus to 
play an exhibition game. Hinchman, an 
old Cleveland outfielder, was the Columbus 
manager. In the leagues he was a good 
waiter, and a slugger, just the kind of a 
man to break up a young pitcher. But 
he didn't bother Bush at all. Indeed, 
using terrific speed, Bush was mowing 
down the Columbus team, striking out 
batter after batter. He struck out Hinch- 
man several times and some of us began 
to josh the veteran. 

“That’s all right," reported Hinchman, 
“but it's too late in the season for me to 
take any chances against that fellow. I’m 
content to take three swings and sit down.” 

We all knew then that Bush, to use 
the expression of baseball, “had some- 
thing." When a veteran like Hinchman 
was afraid of him, it sounded promising. 
Not until the absence of Coombs, how- 
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ever, did Bush get his chance, but from 
the beginning of 1913, he helped carry us 
over the early stages of the race, when our 
pitching staff was shot to pieces. It 
might look like bad policy for a manager 
to tell a young pitcher days ahead of 
time that he was going to pitch a World 
Series game, but Mack had learned Bush’s 
temperament. He knew that Rush had 
wonderful self-confidence, and that if he 
told him he was going to use him against 
New York, it would give him more. With 
some pitchers, Mack had never been able 
to do that. Whenever Cy Morgan knew 
he was going to pitch that afternoon, he 
changed from the happy-go-lucky type to 
a serious, long-faced individual, the cor- 
ners of his mouth actually dropping. But 
on the day of his World Series game, Bush 
had an air as though he were going to 
face some easy minor league club in an 
exhibition match. 

Early the Giants got him into a hole, 
but just when they seemed about to 
drive him from the box, Bush tightened 
up and pulled himself out. As he came 
into the bench, he smiled, and Connie’s 
returning smile brimmed with confidence. 

“That’s the boy, Leslie," said Mack, 
“nothing to it now.” 

And there wasn't. 


BALL players call Mack a man of his 
word. T have heard more than one 
declare there is no need of having a con- 
tract with him, his word is good enough. 
He is a disciple of harmony and unity of 
purpose. He wants everybody on the club 
to be good friends. How often have I 
heard him say, “I want to see all of you 
fellows smile this week, no grouches. 
Smile, and you'll play better ball!” 

He cares absolutely what the players 
think of him. He wants them to trust 
him and believe in him. He is not a 
dominant, driving manager of the Mc- 
Graw type. He is the persuasive kind, 
and his men would do anything for him. 
Newspaper criticism, the remarks of fans, 
slide off his back. Only once have I 
known him to be concerned over some- 
thing. That was during the World Series, 
in that game in Philadelphia last October 
when he was criticized so severely for 
letting Plank take his regular turn at bat 
in a crisis that seemed to call for a “ pinch 
hitter.” A newspaper man after the 
game had the effrontery to say to Mack: 

* Why in blazes didn't you put in some- 
one to bat for Plank? It looked like 
throwing the game." 

Mack's face grew white and he was 
good and sore. But finally all that he 
said was: 

“That’s your job. That's what your 
paper pays you for, to criticize these 
baseball games. Now go ahead and do 
it, and don't ask me to help you." 

In our meeting before the game the 
next day, he said to us all assembled: 

“I don't care what the newspapers 
say and I don't care how much they roast 
me for keeping in Plank, but I do care 
what you fellows think. What about it 
now? Did I do right or wrong? I want 
each of you to give me your honest 
opinion." 

And we did. And the opinion of every 
member of the Philadelphia team was 
that Mack had done absolutely right in 


keeping Plank in, as the latter had shown 
himsel as effective against the New York 
pitcher that day as any other member of 
our team. 

Mack is absolutely a home man. He 
is married and lives in a pretty little 
house in the Tioga section in Philadelphia. 
He is the kind of a man who never takes his 
business home with him. He is very fond 
of his children, and Earl Mack, his eldest 
son, is manager of the Raleigh Club, in 
the Eastern Association League. Earl is 


a chip of the old block. 
Mack is a keen follower of most sports. 


He never misses a football game at the 
University of Pennsylvania. He likes to 
see an occasional boxing match, and with 
Mrs. Mack he can generally be seen at 
some Philadelphia theater. He is one of 
the kindest men I ever met. His admira- 
tion of his mother was known to most 
Philadelphia people. I don’t know of any 
old ball player who ever went to him for 
a loan, who was turned down. He is 
continually doing "decent things." When 
Seybold, one of his old outfielders, became 
the manager of a little club in Pennsyl- 
vania, Mack sent him a number of old 
uniforms used by the Athletics. He also 
sends uniforms to an Indian Reservation 
in Oklahoma; possibly he has hopes of 
developing another Bender. Many of the 
used baseballs of the club are boxed up at 
his orders and sent to the Eastern Peni- 
tentiary at Cherry Hill, Pennsylvania, for 
the convicts to use. 

Like most baseball managers he re- 
ceives many letters. These letters are 
wonderful things, for they invariably tell 
the manager how he ought to run his 
team, or where he could find the greatest 
young player on earth. While most man- 
agers toss these letters into the trash 
basket, Mack, however, reads every one 
and those that are sane he answers. 

He is a keen follower of golf and gets 
his exercise on the links. He has a ready 
wit that he often uses to turn off the 
questions of the inquisitive. Once some- 
body asked him: 

“What is the meaning of your score 
card? Why do you keep it on your knee 
in every game? Do you use it to give 
signals to the team?" 

“Every little movement has a meaning 
all its own," replied Connie. 

At a recent banquet in Philadelphia he 
was one of the prominent guests. After 
there had been speeches on the Currency 
and the Mexican questions, the diners 
began to get at Connie. Instead of mak- 
ing them a speech he said he would an- 
swer their questions. Instantly someone 
shouted: 

* Of yourpitchers, whom do you prefer?" 

*Now Plank has been with me the 
longest," said Connie, “and he is splendid 
under fire. Then Bender is a good World 
Series man, and you know there is 
Coombs, the iron man . . .” 

In this way he went along, commenting 
on each one, yet never answering the 
man's question, but apparently every- 
body thought he had and was satisfied. 

ou would hardly expect a man of this 
sort to be superstitious. But superstitious 
Mackis. In 1909 we had a poor season on 
the road, but we did fairly well at home. 

“John,” said Mack, to John Shibe, the 


secretary of theclub, "let's change our road 
uniforms. Maybe it will change our luck.” 

Shibe was willing and the next year the 
Athletics blossomed out in the ugliest 
road uniforms that any club ever wore. 
They were of brown mixture that always 
looked dirty. They were criticized every- 
where. It was a very objectionable color 
to the eye. This time it was Shibe who 
went to Mack and suggested a change. 
But the Athletics were winning these days 
and Connie shook his head. 

“Superstitious?” asked Shibe. 

Mack smiled. 

“No,” he said, “I don't know; I just 
like those uniforms, let's keep them a 
little longer." 

Connie has kept them ever since, and 
probably will as long as we go good on 
the road. 

There is one other instance that comes 
to me, where I am inclined to believe 
Connie was influenced by superstition. 
Last fall, when it was assured the Athletics 
and the Giants were to fight it out for the 
World's Championship, the management 
of the latter club extended to us the use 
of the large dressing-room at the Polo 
Grounds, so our players would not be 
compelled to go to and from the hotel in 
taxicabs, and run the gantlet of sticks, 
stones, and other missiles, which were 
showered upon us in 1911, and which the 
Boston Red Sox had run into the preced- 
ing year. 

ack, however, would not listen to a 
departure from the routine we had gone 
through in 1911, and the Red Sox the 
next year, as upon both these occasions 
the Giants had been beaten; consequently 
we dressed at the hotel and went to the 
pounds daily in taxis; and the missiles, 

the way, were just as numerous, and 
glass in our cabs smashed quite often, but 
we could never afford to change the luck. 


CONNIE seldom refers to his career as a 

player, although he saw many years 
of good service as a catcher in the majors. 
One day, however, he did venture an 
opinion of the comparison of the present- 
day ball player and the player of a score 
of years ago. 

“You ball players of to-day have 
something on de old timers. You tip 
each other off to anything. When I was 
a catcher, I threw well to second base, but 

tly to third. It was my weaknessc 
John Ward of the Giants and Kelly of 
altimore knew it, and they stole third 
on me every time. They kept it to them- 
selves, though. To-day if one ball player 
knows anything about another they all 
know it.” 

You who have ever seen the Mackmen 
play, must have seen our mascot. Van 

elst is his name, a little frail-legged 
hunchback. “Little Van” we call him. 
Five years ago he just drifted into the 
park one morning and saying never a 
word to anybody minded our bats. He 
used to stare at all of us as we went u 
there and took long swings at the ball, 
and went racing around the field. Some- 
times I wonder if Mack didn't see that 
stare and interpret it. He is just the kind 
of a man who would. To-day, “Little 
Van” is on the payroll of the Philadel- 
phia Club. He is under Mack’s wing and 
if I know Mack, always will be. 
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HEY used to do it much more 

picturesquely. They rode in coats 

of scarlet, in the crisp, clear morn- 

ing, to the winding of horns and 
-the baying of hounds—to the thud- 
thud of hoofs, and the crackle of under- 
brush. Across fresh-plowed fields they 
went, crashing through forest paths, 
leaping ditches, taking fences, scrambling 
up the inclines, pelting down the hillside, 
helter-skelter, until, panting, wide-eyed, 
eager, blood-hungry, the hunt closed in 
at the death. 

The scarlet coat has sobered down to 
the somber gray and the snuffy brown of 
that unromantic garment known as the 
business suit. The winding horn is be- 
come a goblet, and its notes are the tinkle 
of ice against glass. The baying of 
hounds has harshened to the squawk of 
the motor siren. The fresh-plowed field 
is a blue print, the forest maze a roll of 
plane and specifications. Each fence is a 

usiness barrier. Every ditch is of a 
competitor's making, dug craftily so that 
the clumsy-footed:may come a cropper. 
All the romance is out of it, all the color, 
all the joy. But two things remain the 
same: The look in the face of the hunter 
as he closed in on the fox is the look in 
the face of him who sees the coveted 
contract lying ready for the finishing 
stroke of his pen. And his words are 
those of the hunter of long ago as, eyes 
a-gleam, teeth bared, muscles still taut 
with the tenseness of the chase, he waves 
the paper high in air and cries, “I’ve 
made a killing!” 


FOR two years Jock McChesney had 

watched the field as it swept by in 
its patient, devious, cruel game of Hunt 
the Contract. But he had never been in 
at the death. Those two years had 
taught him how to ride; to take a fence; 
.toleap a ditch. He had had his awkward 
bumps, and his clumsy falls. He had lost 
his way more than once. But he had 
always groped his way back again, stum- 
blingly, through the dusk. Jock Mc- 
Chesney was the youngest man on the 
Berg, Shriner Advertising Company's big 
staff of surprisingly young men. So young 
that the casual glance did not reveal to 
you the marks that the strain of those 
two years had left on his boyish face. 
But the marks were there. 

Nature etches with the most delicate 
of points. She knows the cunning secret 
of light and shadow. You scarcely realize 
that she has been at work. A faint line 
about the mouth, a fairy tracing at the 
corners of the eyes, a mere vague touch 
just at the nostrils—and the thing is done. 

Even Emma McChesney's eyes—those 
mother-eyes which make the lynx seem a 
mole—had failed to note the subtle 


change. Then, suddenly, one night, the 
lines leaped out at her. 

They were seated at opposite sides of 
the book-littered library table in the 
living-room of the cheerful up-town apart- 
ment which was the realization of the 
nightly dream which Mrs. Emma Mc- 
Chesney had had in her ten years on the 
road for the T. A. Buck Featherloom 
Petticoat Company. Jock McChesney’s 
side of the big table was completely cov- 
ered with the mass of copy-paper, rough 
sketches, photographs and drawings that 
make up an advertising lay-out. He 
was bent over the work, absorbed, in- 
tent, his forearms resting on the table. 
Emma McChesney glanced up from her 
magazine just as Jock bent forward to 
reach a scrap of paper that had fluttered 
across the way. The lamplight fell full 
on his face. And Emma McChesney saw. 
The hand that held the magazine fell to 
her lap. Her lips were parted slightly. 
She sat very quietly, her eyes never leav- 
ing the face that frowned so intently over 
the littered table. The room had been 
very quiet before—Jock busy with his 
work, his mother interested in her maga- 
zine. But this silence was different. 
There was something electric in it. It 
was a silence that beats on the brain like 
a noise. Jock McChesney, bent over his 
work, heard it, felt it and, oppressed by 
it, looked up suddenly. He met those 
two eyes opposite. 

"Spooks? Or is it my godlike beauty 
ten Boldi you thus? Ör is my face 

irty? 

Emma McChesney did not smile. She 
laid her magazine on the table, face down, 
and leaned forward, her staring eyes still 
fixed on her son’s face. ; 

“Look here, young 'un. Are you work- 
ing too hard?” 

“Me? Now? This stuff you mean—?” 

* No; I mean in the last year. Are they 
piling it up on you?” 

Jock laughed a laugh that was nothing 
less than a failure, so little of real mirth 
did it contain. 

“Piling it up! Lord, no! I wish they 
would. That's the trouble. They don't 
give me a chance." 

“A chance! Why, that's not true, son. 
You've said yourself that there are men 
who have been in the office three times as 
long as you have, who never have had the 
opportunities that they've given you." 


IT WAS as though she had touched a 
current that thrilled him to action. 
He pushed back his chair and stood up, 
one hand thrust into his pocket, the other 
passing quickly over his head from brow 
to nape with a quick, nervous gesture that 
was new to him. 

“And why!" he flung out. “Why! 


Not because they like the way I part my 
hair. They don't do business that wa 
up there. It’s because I’ve made ef 
and those other dubs haven't. That's 
why. They've let me sit in at the game. 
But they won't let me take any tricks. 
I've been an apprentice hand for two 
years now. I’m tired of it. I want to be 
in on a killing. I want to taste blood. 
I want a chance at some of the money— 
real money." 

Emma McChesney sat back in her chair 
and surveyed the angry figure before her 
with quiet, steady eyes. 

“T might have known that only one 
thing could bring those lines into your 
face, son." She paused a moment. “So 
you want money as badly as all that, do 
you?” 

Jock’s hand came down with a thwack 
on the papers before him. 

“Want it! You just bet I want it.” 

“Do I know her?" asked Emma Mc- 
Chesney quietly. 


-JOCK stopped short in his excited pac- 


ing up and down the room. 

“Do you know— Why, I didn’t say 
there— What makes you think that—? 

“When a youngster like you,twhose 
greatest worry has been whether Har- 
vard’ll hold ‘em again this year, with 
Baxter out, begins to howl about not 
being appreciated in business, and to 
wear a late fall line of wrinkles where he 
has been smooth before, I feel justified 
in saying, ‘Do I know her?’” 

“Well, it isn’t anyone—at least, it isn’t 
what you mean you think it is when you 
say you—” 

"Careful there! You'll trip. Never 
you mind what I mean I think it is when 

say. Count ten, and then just tell me 
what you think you mean.” 

Jock passed bis hand over his head 
again with that nervous little gesture. 

hen he sat down, a little wearily. He 
stared moodily down at the pile of papers 
before him. His mother faced him quietly 
across the table. 

“Grace Galt’s getting twice as much as 
I am,” Jock broke out, with savage sud- 
denness. “The first year I didn’t mind. 
A fellow gets accustomed, these days, to 
seeing women breaking into all the pro- 
fessions and getting away with men-size 
salaries. But her pay check doubles 
mine—more than doubles it.” 

“It’s been my experience,” observed 
Emma McChesney, “that when a firm 
condescends to pay a woman twice as 
much as a man, that means she’s worth 
six times as much.” 

A painful red crept into Jock’s face. 
"Maybe. Two years ago that would 
have sounded reasonable to me. Two 
years ago, when I walked down Broad- 
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way at night, a fifty-foot electric sign at 
Forty-second was just an electric sign to 
me. put part of the town's decoration, 
like the chorus girls, and the midnight 
theater crowds. Now—well, now eve 
blink of every red and yellow globe is 
crammed full of meaning. I know the 
power that advertising has; how it influ- 
ences our manners, and our morals, and 
our minds, and our health. It regulates 
the food we eat, and the clothes we wear, 
and the books we read, and the enter- 
tainment we seek. It’s colossal, that's 
what it is! It’s—” 

“Keep on like that for another two 
years, sonny, and no business banquet 
will be complete without you. The next 
thing you know you'll be addressing the 
Y. M. C. A. advertising classes on *The 
Young Man in Business '." 

Jock laughed a rueful dittle laugh. “I 
didn’t mean to make a speech. I was just 
trying to say that I’ve served my appren- 
ticeship. It hurts a fellow’s pride. You 
can’t hold your head up before a girl when 
you know her salary’s twice yours, and 
you know that she knows it. Why look 
at Mrs. Hoffman, who's with the Dowd 
Agency. Of course she’s a wonder, even 
if her face does look like the fifty-eighth 
variety. She can write copy that lifts a 
campaign right out of the humdrum class, 
and makes it luminous. Her husband 
works in a bank somewhere. He earns 
about as much as Mrs. Hoffman pays the 
least of her department subordinates. 
And he’s so subdued that he side-steps 
when he walks, and they call him the 
human jelly-fish.” 

Emma McChesney was regarding her 
son with a little puzzled frown. Suddenly 
she reached out and tapped the topmost 
of the scribbled sheets strewn the length 
of Jock’s side of the table. 

"What's all this?" 

Jock tipped back his chair and surveyed 
the clutter before him. 

“That,” said he, “is what is known on 
the stage as ‘the papers.’ And it's the 
real plot of this piece." 

“M-m-m—I thought so. Just favor 
me with a scenario, will you?” 
Half-grinning, half-serious, 
his thumbs in the armholes o 

coat, and began. 

“Scene: Offices of the Berg, Shriner 
Advertising Company. Time, the present. 
Characters: Jock McChesney, handsome, 
daring, brilliant —" 

“Suppose you—er—skip the characters, 
however fascinating, and get to the 
action." 


JOCK McCHESNEY brought the 
tipped chair down on all-fours with a 
thud, and stood up. The grin was gone. 
He was as serious as he had been in the 
midst of his tirade of five minutes before. 

“All right. Here it is. And don't 
blame me if it sounds like cheap melo- 
drama. This stuff," and he waved a hand 
toward the paper-laden table, “is an ad- 
vertising campaign plan for the Griebler 
Gum Company, of St. Louis. Oh, don't 
look impressed. The office hasn't handed 
me any such commission. I just got the 
idea like a flash, and I've been working it 
out for the last two weeks. It worked 
itself out, almost—the way a really scorch- 
ing idea does, sometimes. This Griebler 
has been advertising for years. You 
know the Griebler gum. But it hasn't 


ock stuck 
his waist- 


been the right sort of advertising. Old 
Griebler, the original gum man, had fogy 
notions about advertising, and as long as 
he lived they had to keep it down. He 
died a few months ago—you must have 
read of it. Left a regular mint. Ben 
Griebler, the oldest son, started right in 
to clean out the cobwebs. Of course the 
advertising end of it has come in for its 
share of the soap and water. He wants 
to make a clean sweep of ic. Every adver- 
tising firm in the country has been angling 
for the contract. It’s going to be a real 
one. Two thirds of the crowd have sub- 
mitted plans. And that's just where my 
kick comes in. The Berg, Shriner Com- 
pany makes it a rule never to submit 
advance plans." 


s EXCUSE me if I seem a trifle rude,” 

interrupted Mrs. McChesney, “but 
I'd like to know where you think you've 
been wronged in this." 

"Right here!" replied Jock, and he 
slapped his pocket, “and here,” he pointed 
to his head “Two spots so vital that 
they make old Achilles’s heel seem armor- 
plated. Ben Griebler is one of the show- 
me kind. He wants value received for 
money expended, and while everybody 
knows that he has a loving eye on the 
Berg, Shriner crowd he won’t sign a thin 
until he knows what he’s getting. A 
firm’s record, standing, staff, equipment, 
mean nothing to him.” 

“But, Jock, I still don’t see—” 

Jock gathered up a sheaf of loose papers 
and brandished them in the air. "This 
is where I come in. I've got a plan here 
that will fetch this Griebler person. Oh, 
I'm not dreaming. I outlined it for Sam 
Hupp, and he was crazy about it. Sam 
Hupp had some sort of plan outlined 
himself. But he said this made his sound 
as dry as cigars in Denver. And you 
know yourself that Sam Hupp's copy is 
so brilliant that he could sell brewer 
advertising to a temperance magazine.” 

Emma McChesney stood up. She 
looked a little impatient, and a trifle 
puzzled. ‘But why all this talk! I don't 
get you. Take your plan to Mr. Berg. 
If it's what you think it is he'll see it 
quicker than any other human being, and 
he'll probably fall on your neck and invest 
you in royal robes and give you a mahog- 
any desk all your own." 

* Oh, what's the good!" retorted Jock 
disgustedly. *''This Griebler has an ap- 

ointment at the office to-morrow. Hell 

e closeted with the Old Man. They'll 
call in Hupp. But never a plan will they 
reveal. It's against their code of ethics. 
Ethics! I'm sick of the word. I suppose 
you'd say I'm lucky to be associated with 
a firm like that, and perhaps I am. But 
I wish in the name of all the gods of 
Business that they weren't so bloomin’ 
conservative. Ethics! They're all balled 
up in 'em, like Henry James in his style.” 

Emma McChesney came over from 
her side of the table and stood very 
close to her son. She laid one hand very 
lightly on his arm and looked up into the 
sullen, angry young face. 

“Ive seen older men than you are, 
Jock, and better men, and bigger men, 
wearing that same look, and for the same 
reason. Every ambitious man or woman 
in business wears it at one time or another. 
Sooner or later, Jock, you'll have your 
chance at the money end of this game. 


If you don't care about the thing you call 
ethics, it'll be sooner. If you do care, it 
will be later. It rests with you, but it's 
bound to come, because you've got the 
stuff in you." 

“Maybe,” replied Jock the cynical. 
But his face lost some of its sullenness as 
he looked down at that earnest, vivid 
countenance upturned to his. "Maybe. 
It sounds all right, Mother—in the story 
books. But I’m not quite sold on it. 
These days it isn't so much what you've 
p in you that counts as what you can 

rng out. I know the young man's 
slogan’ used to be ‘Work and Wait,’ or 
something pretty like that. But these 
days they’ve boiled it down to one word— 
*Produce'!" 

“The marvel of it is that there aren't 
more of 'em," observed Emma McChes- 
ney sadly. 

* More what?" 

“More lines. Here,"—she touched his 
forehead,—‘‘and here,"—she touched his 
eyes. 

“Lines!” Jock swung to face a mirror. 
“Good! I’m so infernally young-looking 
that no one takes me seriously. It’s 
darned hard trying to convince people 
you're a captain of finance when you look 
like an errand boy." 

From the center of the room Mrs. 
McChesney watched the boy as he sur- 
veyed himself in the glass. And as she 
gazed there came a frightened look into 
her eyes. It was gone in a minute, and 
in its place came a curious little gleam, 
half amused, half pugnacious. 

* Jock McChesney, if I thought that 
you meant half of what you've said 
to-night about honor, and ethics, and all 
that, ’d—” 

_ “Spank me, I suppose,” said the young 
six-footer. 

“No,” and all the humor had fled, “ I— 
Jock, I've never said much to you about 
your father. But I think you know that 
he was what he was to the day of his 
death. You were just about eight when 
I made up my mind. that life with him was 
impossible. I said then—and you were 
all I had, son—that I'd rather see you 
dead than to have you turn out to be a 
son of your father. Don't make me 
remember that wish, Jock." 


'TWo quick steps and his arms were 
about her. His face was all contrition. 
* Why—Mother! I didn't mean— You 
see this is business, and I'm crazy to 
make good, and it's such a fight—” 

* Don't I know it?" demanded Emma 
McChesney. ‘I guess your mother hasn't 
been sitting home embroidering lunch- 
cloths these last fifteen years." She 
lifted her head from the boy's shoulder. 
“And now, son, considering me, not as 
your doting mother, but in my business 
capacity as secretary of the T. A. Buck 
Featherloom Petticoat Company, suppose 
you reveal to me the inner workings of 
this plan of yours. I'd like to know if 
you really are the advertising wizard that 
you think you are." 

So it was that long after Annie’s dinner 
dishes had ceased to clatter tn the kitchen; 
long after she had put her head in at the 
door to ask, “Aigs 'r cakes for breakfast?" 
long after those two busy brains should 
have rested in sleep, the two sat at either 
side of the light-flooded table, the face of 
one glowing as he talked, the face of the 
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99 
other sparkling as she listened. And at 
midnight: 

“Why, you infant wonder!” exclaimed 
Emma McChesney. 


At nine o'clock next morning when 
Jock McChesney entered the offices of 
the Berg, Shriner Advertising Company 
he carried a flat, compact bundle of papers 
under his arm encased in protecting covers 
of pasteboard, and further secured by 
bands of elastic. This he carried to his 
desk, deposited in a drawer, and locked 
the drawer. 

By eleven o'clock the things which he 
had predicted the night before had come 
to pass. A plump little man, with a 
fussy manner and Western clothes, had 
been ushered into Bartholomew Berg’s 
private office. Instinct told him that this 
was Griebler. Jock left his desk and 
strolled up to get the switchboard opera- 
tor’s PARU n of his guess. Half an 
hour later Sam Hupp hustled by and dis- 
appeared into the Old Man’s sanctum. 

ock fingered the upper left-hand 
drawer of his desk. he maddening 
blankness of that closed door! If only 
he could find some excuse for walking into 
that room—any old excuse, no matter 
how wild!—just to get a chance at it— 


H5 telephone rang. He picked up the 
receiver, his eye on the closed door, 
his thoughts inside that room. 

*Mr. Berg wants to see you right 
away," came the voice of the switchboard 
operator. 

Something seemed to give way inside— 
something in the region of his brain—no, 
his heart—no, his lungs— 

* Well, can you beat that!" said Jock 
McChesney aloud, in a kind of trance of 
joy. "Can—you—beat—that!" 

Then he buttoned the lower button of 
his coat, shrugged his shoulders with an 
extra wriggle at the collar (the modern 
hero's method of girding up his loins), 
and walked calmly into Bart holamen 
Berg’s very private office. 

In the second that elapsed between the 
opening and the closing of the door Jock's 
glance swept the three men—Bartholo- 
mew Berg, quiet, inscrutable, seated at 
his great table-desk; Griebler, lost in the 
depths of a great leather chair, smoking 
fussily and twitching with a hundred little 
restless, irritating gestures; Sam Hupp, 
standing at the opposite side of the room, 
hands in pockets, attitude argumentative. 

“This is Mr. McChesney,” said Bar- 
tholomew Berg. “Mr. Griebler, Mc- 
Chesney." 

Jock came forward, smiling that charm- 
ing smile of his. Mr. Griebler,” he said, 
extending his hand, "this is a great 
pleasure.” 

"Hm!" exploded Ben Griebler, “I 
didn't know they picked 'em so young." 

His voice was a piping falsetto that 
somehow seemed to match his restless 
little eyes. 

Jock thrust his hands hurriedly into his 
pockets. He felt his face getting scarlet. 

*"They're—ah—using 'em young this 
year," said Bartholomew Berg. His voice 
sounded bigger, and smoother, and pleas- 
anter than ever in contrast with that 
other's shrill tone. “I prefer 'em young, 
myself. You'll never catch McChesney 
using ‘in the last analysis’ to drive home 
an argument. He has a new idea about 
every nineteen minutes, and every other 
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"I'm going to take this stuff to Bartholomew Berg and tell him the whole 


one’s a good one, and every nineteenth 
or so's an inspiration." The Old Man 
laughed one of his low, chuckling laughs. 

* Hm—that so?" piped Ben Griebler. 
“Up in my neck of the woods we aren't 
so long on inspiration. We're just work- 
ing men, and we wear working clothes—" 

"Oh, now," protested Berg, his eyes 
twinkling, “McChesney’s necktie and 
socks and handkerchief may form one 
lovely, blissful color scheme, but that 
doesn’t signify at all that his advertising 
schemes are not just as carefully and 
artistically blended.” 

Ben Griebler looked shrewdly up at 


jek through narrowed lids. “Maybe. 
"ll talk to you in a minute, young man— 
that is—” he turned quickly upon Berg— 
“if that isn't against your crazy principles, 
too?" 

*Why, not at all," Bartholomew Berg 
assured him. “Not at all. You do me 
an injustice." 


(GRIEBLER moved up closer to the 
broad table. The two fell into a low- 
voiced talk. Jock looked rather helplessly 
around at Sam Hupp. That alert gentle- 
man was signaling him frantically with 
head and wagging finger. Jock crossed 
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nasty business. I don't know whether he'll fire me or make me vice-president of the company” 


the big room to Hupp's side. The two 
moved off to a window at the far end. 

“Give heed to your unkie," said Sam 
Hupp, talking very rapidly, very softly, 
and out of one corner of his mouth. 
“This Griebler’s looking for an adver- 
tising manager. He's as pig-headed as 
a—a—well, as a pig, I suppose. But it's 
a corking chance, youngster, and the Old 
Man's just recommended you—strong. 
Now—' 

* Me—'" exploded Jock. 

“Shut up!" hissed Hupp. “Two or 
three years with that firm would be the 
making of you—if you made good, of 


course. And you could. They want to 
move their factory here from St. Louis 
within the next few years. Now listen. 
When he talks to you, you play up the 
keen, alert stuff with a dash of sophisti- 
cation, see? If you can keep your mouth 
shut and throw a kind of a canny, I-get- 

ou look into your eyes, all the better. 
e's gabby enough for two. Try a line of 
talk that is filled with the fire and enthu- 
siasm of youth, combined with the good 
judgment and experience of middle age, 
and you've—' 

"Say, look here," stammered Jock. 
* Even if I was Warfield enough to do all 


that, d'you honestly think—me an adver- 
tising manager!—with a salary that 
Griebler—" 

“You nervy little shrimp, go in and 
win. He'll pay five thousand if he pays 
a cent. But he wants value for money 
expended. Now I’ve tipped you off. 
You make your killing—” 

“Oh, McChesney!” called Bartholo- 
mew Berg, glancing round. 

“Yes, sir!” said Jock, and stood before 
him in the same moment. 

“Mr. Griebler is looking for a com- 
petent, enthusiastic, hard-working man 
as advertising manager. I’ve spoken to 
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him of you. I know what you can 
do. Mr. Griebler might trust 
my judgment in this, but—" 

*T'Il trust my own judgment,” 
snapped Ben Griebler. “It’s 
good enough for me.” 

“Very well,” returned Bar- 
tholomew Berg suavely. “And 
if you decide to place your ad- 
vertising future in the hands of 
the Berg, Shriner Company—” 

* Now look here,” interrupted 
Ben Griebler again. “TIl tie up 
with you people when you've 
shaken something out of your 
cuffs. I’m not the kind that 
buys a pig in a poke. We're 
going to spend money—real 
money—in this campaign of ours. 
But I’m not such a come-on as 
to hand you half a million or so 
and get a promise in return. I 
want your plans, and I want 'em 
in full." 

A little exclamation broke from 
Sam Hupp. He checked it, but 
not before Berg's curiously pene- 
trating pale blue eyes had glanced 
up at him, and away again. 

“T’ve told you, Mr. Griebler,” 
went on Bartholomew Berg's pa- 
tient voice, * just why the thing 
you insist on is impossible. This 
firm does not submit advance 
copy. Every business commis- 
sion that comes to us is given all 
the skill, and thought, and en- 
thusiasm, and careful planning 
that this office is capable of. 
You know our record. This is a 
business of ideas. And ideas are 
too precious, too perishable, to 
spread in the market place for 
all to see." 


BEN GRIEBLER stood up. 
His cigar waggled furiously 
between his lips as he talked. 

“I know something else that 
don’t stand spreading in the mar- 
ket place, Berg. And that's 
money. It’s too darned perish- 
able, too.” He pointed a stubby 
finger at Jock. “Does this fool 
rule of yours apply to this young 
fellow, too?" 

Bartholomew Berg seemed to 
grow more patient, more self- 
contained as the other man's 
self-control slipped rapidly away. 

“It goes for every man and 
woman in this office, Mr. Grieb- 
ler. This young chap, McChes- 
ney here, might spend weeks and 
months building up a compre- 
hensive advertising plan for you. 
He'd spend those weeks studying 
your business from every possible 
angle. Perhaps it would be a 
plan that would require a year 
of waiting before the actual ad- 
vertising began to appear. And 
then you might lose faith in the 
plan. A waiting game is a hard 
game to play. Someother man's 
idea, that promised quicker ac- 
tion, might appeal to you. And 
when it appeared we'd very 
likely find our own original idea 
incorporated in—" 

“Say, look here!" squeaked 
Ben Griebler, his face dully red. 
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At half-hour intervals, then at hourly 
intervals, the figure in the great chair 
stirred, rose, and walked to the desk 


* D'you mean to imply that I'd 
steal your plan! 'you mean 
to sit there and tell me to my 
face—" 
* Mr. Griebler, I mean that 
that thing happens constantly 
in this business. We're almost 
powerless to stop it. Nothing 
EPOR quicker than a new idea. 
ompared to it a woman's secret 
is a sealed book." 

Ben Griebler removed the cigar 
from hislips. He was stuttering 
with anger. With a mingling of 
despair and boldness Jock saw 
the advantage of that stuttering 
moment and seized on it. He 
stepped close to the broad table- 
desk, resting both hands on it 
and leaning forward slightly in 
his eagerness. 

“Mr. Berg—I have a plan. 
Mr. Hupp can tell you. It came 
to me when I first heard that the 
Grieblers were going to broaden 
out. It’s a real idea. I'm sure 
of that. I’ve worked it out in 
detail. Mr. Hupp himself said 
it— Why, I've got the actual 
copy. And it's new.  Abso- 
lutely. It never—" 

“Trot it out!” shouted Ben 
Griebler. “Pd like to see just 
one idea anyway, around this 
shop.” 


di cCHESNEY,” said Bar- 
; - tholomew Berg, not rais- 
ing his voice. His eyes rested on 
Jock with the steady, penetrat- 
ing gaze that was peculiar to 
him. More foolhardy men than 
Jock McChesney had faltered 
and paused, abashed, under those 
eyes. "McChesney, your en- 
thusiasm for your work is caus- 
ing you to forget one thing that 
must never be forgotten in this 
office." 

Jock stepped back. His lower 
lip was caught between his teeth. 
At the same moment Ben Grieb- 
ler snatched up his hat from the 
table, clapped it on his head at 
an absurd angle and, bristling 
like a fighting cock, confronted 
the three men. 

“Ive got a couple of rules 
myself,” he cried, “and don’t 
you forget it. When you get a 
little spare time, you look up 
St. Louis and find out what state 
it's in. The slogan of that state 
is my slogan, you bet. If you 
think I'm going to make you a 
present of the money that it 
took my old man fifty years to 
pile up, then you don't know 
that Griebler is a German name. 
Good day, gents.” 

He stalked to the door. There 
he turned dramatically and lev- 
eled a forefinger at Jock. “They 
have E you roped and tied. 
But Í think you're a comer. 
If you change your mind, kid, 
come and see me.” 

, The door slammed to behind 


him. 
“Whew!” whistled Sam Hupp, 
prenne a handkerchief over his 
ald spot. 
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Bartholomew Berg reached out with 
one great capable hand and swept toward 


him a pile of papers. “Oh, well, you can't 
blame him. Advertising has been a scream 
for so long. Griebler doesn't know the 
ditinence between advertising, publicity, 
and bunk. He'll learn. ut it'll be 


an awfully expensive course. Now, Hupp, 
let's go over this Kalamazoo account. 
That'll be all, McChesney.” 

Jock turned without a word. He walked 
quickly through the outer office, into the 
great main room. There he stopped at 
the switchboard. 

* Er—Miss Grimes," he said, smiling 
charmingly, "where's this Mr. Griebler, 
of St. Louis, stopping; do you know his 
hotel?” 

“Say, where would he stop?” retorted 
the wise Miss Grimes. "Look at him! 
The Waldorf, of course.” 

“Thanks,” said Jock, still smiling. And 
went back to his desk. 


AT FIVE Jock left the office. Under his 
arm he carried the flat pasteboard 
package secured by elastic bands. At 
five-fifteen he walked swiftly down the 
famous corridor of the great red stone 
hotel. The colorful glittering crowd that 
surged all about him he seemed not to see. 
He made straight for the main desk with 
its battalion of clerks. 

* Mr. Griebler in? Mr. Ben Griebler, 
St. Louis?" 

The question set in motion the hotel's 
elaborate system of investigation. At 
last: “ Not in." 

* Do you know when he will be in?” 
That futile question. 

"Can't say. He left no word. Do you 
want to leave your name?" 

* N-no. Would he—does he stop at 
this desk when'he comes in?" 

He was an unusually urbane hotel clerk. 
“Why, usually they leave their keys and 
get their mail from the floor clerk. But 
Mr. Griebler seems to prefer the mai 
desk." : 

*['II—wait," said Jock. And seated in 
one of the great thronelike chairs, he 
waited. He sat there, slim and boyish, 
while the laughing, chattering crowd: 
swept all about him. If you sit long 
enough in that foyer you will learn all 
there is to learn about life. An amazing 
sight it is—that crowd. Baraboo helps 
swell it, and Spokane, and Berlin, and 
Budapest, and Pekin, and Paris, and 
Waco, Texas. So varied it is, so cosmo- 
politan, that if you sit there patiently 
enough, and watch sharply enough you 
will now and again even see a chance 
New Yorker. 

From door to desk Jock's eyes swept. 
The afternoon-tea crowd, in paradise 
feathers, and furs, and frock coats swam 
back and forth. He saw it give way to 
the: dinner throng, satin-shod, bejeweled, 
hurrying through its oysters, swallowing 
unbelievable numbers of cloudy-amber 
drinks, and golden-brown drinks, and 
maroon drinks, then gathering up its furs 
and rushing theaterward. He was still 
sitting there when that crowd, its eight 
o'clock freshness somewhat sullied, its 
sparkle a trifle dimmed, swept back for 
more oysters, more cloudy-amber and 
golden-brown drinks. 

At half-hour intervals, then at hourly 
intervals, the figure in the great chair 
stirred, rose, and walked to the desk. 


“Has Mr. Griebler come in?” 

The supper throng, its laugh a little 
ribald, its talk a shade high-pitched, 
drifted toward the street, or was wafted 
up in elevators. The throng thinned to 
an occasional group. Then these became 
rarer and rarer. The revolving door 
admitted one man, or two, perhaps, who 
lingered not at all in the unaccustomed 
quiet of the great glittering lobby. 

The figure of the watcher took on a 
pathetic droop. The eyelids grew leaden. 

o open them meant an almost super- 
human effort. The stare of the new 
night clerks grew more and more hostile 
and suspicious. A grayish pallor had 
settled down on the boy's face. And those 
lines of the night before stood out for all 
to see. 


IN THE stillness of the place the big 
revolving door turned once more, com- 
lainingly. For the thousandth time 
Tos eyes lifted heavily. Then they 
flew wide open. The drooping figure 
straightened electrically. Half a dozen 
quick steps and Jock stood in the path- 
way of Ben Griebler who, rather ruffled 
and untidy, had blown in on the wings of 
the morning. 

He stared a moment. * Well, what—” 

“Tve been waiting for you here since 
five o'clock last evening. T will soon be 
five o'clock again. Will you let me show 
you those plans now?" 

Ben Griebler had surveyed Jock with 
the stony calm of the out-of-town visitor 
who is prepared to show surprise at noth- 
ing in New York. 

*' There's nothing like getting an early 
start," said Ben Griebler. “Come on up 
to my room.” Key in hand, he made for 
the elevator. For an almost impercep- 
tible moment Jock paused. Then, with a 
little rush, he followed the short, thick- 
set figure. "I knew you had it in you, 
McChesney. I said you looked like a 
comer, didn't I?" 

Jock said nothing. He was silent while 
Griebler unlocked his door, turned on 
the light, fumbled at the windows and 
shades, picked up the telephone receiver. 
* Whar'll you have?" 

“Nothing.” Jock had cleared the 
center table and was opening his flat 
bundle of papers. He drew up two chairs. 
"Lets not waste any time," he said. 
"]'ve had a twelve-hour wait for this.” 
He seemed to control the situation. 
Obediently Ben Greibler hung up the 
receiver, came over, and took the chair 
very close to Jock. 

"There's nothing artistic about gum,” 
began Jock McChesney; and his manner 
was that of a man who is sure of himself. 
“It's a shirt-sleeve product, and it ought 
to be handled from a shirt-sleeve stand- 
point. Every gum concern in the country 
has spent thousands on a *'better-than- 
candy" campaign before it realized that 
gum is a candy-and-drug-store article, 
and that no man is going to push a five- 
cent package of gum at the sacrifice of 
the sale of an eighty-cent box of candy. 
But the health note is there—if only 
you strike it right. Now, here's my 
1dea—" 

At six o'clock Ben Griebler, his little 
shrewd eyes sparkling, his voice more 
squeakily falsetto than ever, surveyed 
the youngster before him with a certain 
awe. 
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“This—this thing will actually sell our 
stuff in Europe! No gum concern has 
ever been able to make the stuff go outside 
of this country. Why, inside of three 

ears every 'Arry and ’Arriet in England'll 
be chewing it on bank holidays. I don't 
know about Germany, but—" He pushed 
back his chair and got up. "Well, I'm 
sold on that. And what I say goes. Now 
I'll tell you what I'll do, kid. I'll take 
you down to St. Louis with me, at a figure 
that'll make your—” 

Jock looked up. 

* Or if you don’t want the Berg, Shriner 
crowd to get wise, I'll fix it this way: I'll 

o over there this morning and tell 'em 
've changed my mind, see? The cam- 
paign's theirs, see? Then I refuse to 
consider any of their suggestions until I 
see your plan. And when I see it I fall 
for it like a ton of bricks. Old Berg’ll 
never know. He's so darned high-prin- 
cipled—" 

Jock McChesney stood up. The little 
drawn pinched look which had made his 
face so queerly old was gone. His eyes 
were bright. His face was flushed. 

“There! You’ve said it. I didn't 
realize how raw this deab was until you 
put it into words for me. I want to thank 
you. You're right. Bartholomew Berg 
1s so darned high-principled that two 
muckers like you and me, groveling 
around in the dirt, can't even see the tips 
of the heights to which his ideals have 
soared. Don’t stop me. I know I'm 
talking like a book. But I feel like 
something that has just been kicked out 
d sunshine after having been in 

ail. 

i You're tired," said Ben Griebler. “It’s 
been a strain. Something always snaps 
after a long tension." 


OCK’S flat palm came down among 

the papers with a crack. 

“You ber something snaps! It has 
just snapped inside me." He began 
quietly to gather up the papers in an 
orderly little way. 

"What's that for?" inquired Griebler, 
coming forward. “You surely don't 
mean—" 

“I mean that I’m going to go home and 
square this thing with a lady you've never 
met. You and she wouldn't get on, if 
you did. You don't talk the same lan- 
guage. Then I’m going to have a cold 
bath, and a hot breakfast. And then, 
Griebler, I'm going to take this stuff to 
Bartholomew Berg and tell him the whole 
nasty business. He'll see the humor of it. 
But I don't know whether he'll fire me, 
or make me vice-president of the com- 
pany. Now, if you want to come over 
and talk to him, fair and square, why 
come.” 

“Ten to one he fires you,” remarked 
Griebler, as Jock reached the door. 

“There’s only one person 1 know who's 
game enough to take you up on that. 
And it's going to take more nerve to face 
her at six-thirty than it will to tackle a 
whole battalion of Bartholomew Bergs at 
nine." 

* Well, I guess I can get in a three-hour 
sleep before—er—” ` 

“ Before what?” said Jock McChesney 
from the door. 

Ben Griebler laughed a little shame- 
faced laugh. “Before I see you at ten, 
sonny.” 
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Clouds on the Horizon 


E WERE man and wife. A 

great happiness, combined with 

a disturbing sense of my own 

unworthiness, came over me. 
Until the words of the minister hammered 
meaning into my brain the full realization 
of the responsibilities I was assuming had 
been lacking. With a feeling of panic I 
realized I was taking a young, inexpe- 
rienced, tenderly reared girl from a home 
of luxury into a life filled with rough men 
in constant turmoil of the war for exist- 
ence. My friends, even, seemed coarser and 
rougher at the thought of how she would 
regard them. My own shortcomings and 
crudities stood out in relief. Suddenly I 
seemed desperately pcor in money ded d 
worthiness. My wife was very solemn, 
as if she, too, was realizing the serjousness 
of the step we were taking. 

Money! It was the one time and the 
one place from which thought of money 
should have been excluded; but while the 
minister was offering the brief prayer 
asking Divine blessing upon the union I 
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was figuring finances. I had decided 
before reaching the parish house to give 
the minister twenty-five dollars. Two ten- 
dollar bills and one five were carefully 
segregated in my right-hand trousers 
pocket. After he had talked with us for 
a time I reached into my pocket for his 
fee and robbed that man of ten dollars by 
taking out only one ten and the five. 
The het that ten years later I sent him 
twenty-five never has obliterated the 
memory of the meanness of the act. 


THE day was warm and we were miles 
from the home of my wife’s friends. 
It is remarkable how ignorant and 
thoughtless a man can be on occasion. 
The nearest street car line was only a 
block from the parish house and it 
traversed a mean portion of the city to 
reach the down-town district. I might 
have summoned a carriage and ridden 
down the handsome boulevard, but, 
without thinking, I led my bride to the 
dirty street car, secured a seat for her 


between two smelly people, and stood 
while we rode down-town. She seemed 
quieter and a little perturbed, and I 
attributed her change of mood to the 
seriousness of the occasion. It was many 
years before she told me she was hurt 
and shocked that, on our wedding day, 
on our wedding journey, she should be 
taken to ride upon one of the worst 
street car lines in the city, and because it 
seemed as if I did not care. The idea 
that it was anything untoward never 
occurred to me. 

In fact the great mistakes of our early 
married life seem now to have been due 
to the fact that I thought of myself, saw 
things from my own viewpoint and failed 
to realize that she was adapting herself to 
a new existence and that everything was 
strange to her. When I came to think 
from her standpoint in matters concern- 
ing her everything was different. 

le decided to go to an exclusive 
restaurant down-town, notify our friends 
by telephone that we were married and 
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to ask them to come to lunch with us. 
They refused to take our announcement 
seriously and laughingly declared we 
could not hoax them that way into com- 
ing all the way down-town, so we ate alone 
and drank wine in honor of the occasion. 
It was rather a quiet celebration, and we 
were serious. We toasted each other and 
repeated the vows we had taken, as if to 
impress them with fuller meaning. For 
the first time in my life the size of the 
check the waiter brought caused me worry. 
Money had taken on a new meaning. 
In the morning my small reserve and m 

salary had seemed a competence; now 

found myself in a panic of fear lest the 
firm might dispense with my services, and 
the resepe seemed pitifully inadequate. 


E WENT to the home ‘of our 
friends late in the afternoon, to be 
showered with their good wishes and 
their scoldings for failing to invite them 


to attend the ceremony. My wife was 
busy packing her trunks, which presently 
were taken away to our rooms. I talked 
with the younger members of the family 
while the mother helped my bride to pack. 

There was a merry little impromptu 
dinner in honor of our wedding, and at 
ten o'clock in the evening we reached our 
rooms. I was aware, then, that a subtle 
change had come over the girl I had 
married. I inquired what the trouble 
was and she put me off with some 
light excuse. She was frightened—in a 
new world; among people strange to 
her, although commonplace and familiar 
enough to me. She and her entire life 
were at the mercy of a man who, as she 
realized for the first time, was almost a 
stranger to her. She clung to me a little 
piteously and begged to know if I always 
would be good to her, as a frightened 
child might ask. 


I was hurt. It seemed to me as if 


already she regretted marrying me. I 
was extremely ignorant of women and 
their ways, and more ignorant of nerves. 
Indeed nerves were an item in the mar- 
riage relation that I never had considered, 
and it was years before the relation of 
nerves to marital happiness became 
known to me. 

It takes the average man a long time 
after marriage to realize that his wife is 
a human being, much like himself, with 
the addition of some nerves, some super- 
stitions, some prejudices, and some finer 
emotions of which he knows little or 
nothing. Not many men have reached 
the state of marriage in as complete 
ignorance of women as I did. I had been 
rather bashful and shy with them as a 
boy and too busy to pay much attention 
to them as a man. Living in cities in 
which I was a stranger I had no oppor- 
tunity to meet the nice ones and no 
inclination to associate with the other 


We sat for hours, speaking very little, while she 
stitched and embroidered wonderful filmy garments 
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kind. Being strong, healthy and normal, 
I knew nothing of nerves and had scant 
patience with their various manifestations, 
ordinarily attributing phenomena due to 
nerves to other causes. 


WE WERE established in two rooms, 
separated by large closet spaces and 
a hallway, with a bath off the hallway, 
using one room as a living apartment and 
the other for sleeping. To me it seemed 
as cozy and comfortable a place as well 
could be found. The meals were fair and 
well served, the best I had eaten since 
leaving home. 

My wife did not complain nor did she 
criticize the establishment; so, in my blind 
way, I believed she was contented and 
that we were starting well in a modest 
way. From my viewpoint, achieved after 

ears of boarding house and restaurant 
life, the place seemed comfortable and 
homelike. What it seemed to a girl just 
out of a home of luxury and accustomed 
to every convenience it did not occur to 
me to inquire. 

Worse than that, my bride missed her 
girl friends. I was too busy to see that 
she was lonely. I left the rooms before 
seven each morning, usually breakfasting 
alone and rushing away to work in some 
distant part of the city after a hasty kiss. 

I returned to the rooms about six in 
the evening and dressed for dinner. The 
brightness and gladness of her welcome 
and the happiness that shone in every look 
and act ought to have informed me of 
the true condition of matters. The 
thought that she might be lonely Sanin 
these long days of waiting never entere 
my head. Once I scolded her when she 
said she had worried through fear that 
something had happened to me; that I 
had been hurt, or killed. It was only 
* woman's nonsense," and she must not 
worry her pretty head about that. I did 
not know then what weird fears will come 
to any mind—masculine or feminine— 
during twelve hours of lonely vigil. Once 
her clock stopped, and when I came in 
ten minutes before the usual time she 
was in a half hysterical mood, trembling 
because she thought me an hour or more 
late—and I scolded her again. 


SHE was timid about meeting strangers 
and made few friends; this suited me 
because I wanted her all for myself. She 
was sufficient for me, and I could not 
understand why she should desire anyone 
other than myself. Four months we 
remained there; months of wonderful 
happiness and contentment for me and, 
because I was happier than ever before, 
I could not understand why she drooped. 
How could I understand what each 
day meant to her? Her lot was one of 
ease—no housework, no cooking, noth- 
ing to do but her fancy work, her small 
sewing, her piano, and her occasional 
shopping excursions. When Sunday came 
she was her old bright self, planning days 
ahead how we would spend the day. I 
remembered afterward that many times 
when she suggested little excursions—a 
call, a trip into the country, a street car 
ride to the park, or to church, I would 
say, "Oh, I'm tired, let's have a nice 
comfy day all by ourselves." Always she 
assented, and I believed she enjoyed it 
quite as much as I did. When we went 
out usually it was to the home of one of 


my friends, seldom to hers, and when we 
attended a theater it usually was to hear 
something I had chosen. 

It was not selfishness, merely uncured 
bachelor habits,—often bachelors grow 
more selfish than any other beings, be- 
cause they think always from the self 
viewpoint. If my wife had complained, 
or even hinted that my plan for an eve- 
ning’s pleasure or a Sunday outing was not 
satisfactory, I would have yielded and 

erhaps enjoyed myself as much or more. 
ndeed my chief pleasure always has been 
in seeing her enjoy things rather than in 
the things themselves. My mistake was 
in thinking she would like the things I 
liked, hers was in not telling me frankly 
her desires. She did not tell me because 
she wanted to please me, but while she 
probably derived some satisfaction from 
these little sacrifices the sense of disap- 
pointment remained in spite of them. 

Occasionally she was blue and melan- 
choly, and at times it was with an effort 
that she kept up the pretense of enjoying 
things. This iate me and caused me 
to conceive the idea that she regretted 
marrying me, and half jokingly I accused 
her of having cooled in her affection. 
She clung to me and cried, saying she 
could not explain, and I was miserable 
and unhappy for days. 

My impatience with her moods in- 
creased and my scolding increased her 
moodiness, until we were living at cross- 
purposes, neither understanding the other. 

My wife was moping and drooping in 
health while I worried and fretted for 
fear her love for me had cooled and mar- 
riage had been a mistake for both. I tried 
to “make the best of it," and in place of 
the tender thoughtfulness I had shown as 
a lover I treated her as a good friend and 
chum. Unconsciously, too, I was chang- 
ing and growing careless in my treatment 
of her, “getting used to being married" as 
one friend remarked. I began to beg off 
on dressing for dinner and fell into the 
"just wash up and go as I am” habit; 
occasionally I neglected to shave myself. 
I scarcely observed the change in my 
manner toward her; the only suspicion 
of the truth I ever had during that period 
was one evening when I brought home 
roses. The landlady was having a birth- 
day, and as she had treated us well I 
planned to give her some flowers at dinner. 
My wife saw them and rushed to me, 
kissing me, and she chattered so lovingly 
over the blossoms and was so happy that 
I lied and let her believe they were for 
her. After that I brought her flowers and 
candy and little surprises, and was re- 
warded at seeing her joy over them. 


"THESE, however, were rays through a 
gloomy atmosphere; my wife was ill, 
and she went to her home to be under the 
care of a physician she had known all her 
life. It was our first parting, even for a 
day, after our marriage. 

A married man is a strange creature. 
I dreaded seeing my wife go; it was hard 
to part, yet I breathed a huge sigh of 
relief when the train started, and before 
it was a mile out of the city I was holding 
a reunion with two old chums in a bar- 
room and feeling as if just out of jail. 
For three days and nights I held reunions, 
conventions and assemblies, most of the 
time in bar-rooms; played poker; stayed 
up almost all night and had a "glorious 


time.” Then I commenced to wander 
around town like a stray cat, and to go 
to our lonely apartment and have the 
blues, imagining that my wife was goin 

to die, that she did not love me. Then 

would read and smoke until late hours, 
and finally dress and wander out to get a 
couple of bottles of beer to make me sleep. 

On the tenth day I begged the manager 
for two days off and rushed away to see 
my wife. She was in bed, recovering 
from the shock of a minor operation. It 
was a wonderful reunion; I told her all I 
had done and how lonely I had been, and 
held her hands and kissed her, and ate 
my meals off her tray, refusing to leave 
her even to eat with the other members 
of the family. It seemed as if I could not 
bear to be out of the room,’ and she 
wanted me always in her sight. 

Two months after she came home I 
found her huddled crying in a window 
seat, her cheeks fished, her eyes wet, yet 
seemingly happy. For a long time she 
clung to me, her face buried in my 
shoulder. She laughed and cried, and 
finally, pressing her lips close to my ear 
she whispered the greatest secret of a 
woman's life and, jumping quickly from 
my knees before 1 Could grasp the full 
meaning of her hurried words, she fled to 
the sleeping-room and slammed the door. 
I sat and smoked for a long time, gazing 
out of the window and thinking more 
seriously than ever before in my life. I 
had grown years older, more sober and 
thoughtful in a few moments. I was a 
man, casting boyhood aside. 


It WAS late when I knocked the dottle 
from my pipe and tiptoed very quietly 
into the bedicom. My wife was awake, 
and I knelt at the bedside and stretched 
out my arms in the darkness and she 
cuddled close to me with a little whimper 
as if frightened and finding protection. 
She had been crying and the cheek that 
pressed against mine was wet, yet she 
was very happy. A new bond had come 
between us; life was very serious and 
earnest, filled with aweing new meaning, 
and we knew the fullness of the marriage 
vow. My wife was very much afraid, 
yet strangely brave and happy, and she 
fell asleep in my arms smiling. I held her 
for hours, watching her smile and then 
tremble as the moonlight filtered into the 
room, and I knew of what she was dream- 
ing. Before I fell asleep I decided that 
he should be named for his grandfather, 
but that, if he happened to be a girl he 
should bear the name of his mother. 

My wife hoped he would be a girl, so 
that was my dearest hope because she 
desired it, but whenever we spoke of the 
approaching event I used the masculine 
pronoun. 

The following period was the happi- 
est, the most unselfish and the purest of 
our lives. Facing the responsibilities of 
fatherhood [ worked as never before and 
at evening hurried home, alarmed lest 
something had happened during the day. 

My wife and I were very much afraid 
our precious secret would become known 
and we hid it as very sacred to ourselves 
from the rest of the world. We left the 
hotel, seeking greater privacy in a small 
apartment. When the time came to con- 
fide in the doctor the magnitude of the 
approaching event his careless half in- 
difference made us indignant. He did 


not seem to appreciate the importance of 
the event, and even laughed when we 
voiced our fears with trembling anxiety 
and hesitation. 

At night we took long walks, talking 
in low tones; and sometimes we sat for 
hours, speaking very little, while she 
stitched and embroidered wonderful 
filmy garments, laughing at my ignorance 
of their purposes and at my clumsy help- 
lessness when I strove to be of assistance. 


MONEY obtruded itself again to cloud 

our most precious hours and mar 
our happiness. Never before had my 
income seemed so small, and my tenure 
of job so precarious. The expenses grew 
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two hundred dollars from the savings to 
meet the doctor's bill, to pay the woman 
we had hired to do the housework, and 
to buy the many little luxuries. and 
necessities of such a time I commenced 
to deceive her as to our finances. I 
gloried in it, because I believed that the 
lies were justified on the ground that the 
kept her from worrying. I sented, 
with a rueful pretense of chagrin, that 
babies were expensive and that it took 
almost all our income to meet the bills, 
but kept her in ignorance of my raids 
upon the precious store. My conscience 
hurt me oftentimes when she talked in 
the evenings of how soon we would be 
able to start in business for ourselves. 
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was commencing to fear that the firm 
would discover my neglect. I worked 
hard, it is true, and kept busy but I knew 
my mind was not on the work and that I 
was thinking of home and not doing well. 

Then I received summons to go to the 
manager's office. My heart sank with a 
great dread of discharge. The loss of my 
position and salary at such a time seemed 
the acme of hard luck, and, besides, I 
had drawn upon my reserve until no 
hope of éntalilhong myself in the near 
future was left. 

The manager said he had been watch- 
ing my work for some time. I felt myself 
going. He had observed, he said, my 
increased earnestness and seriousness and 


“Say, young felly,” remarked the friendly bar-tender, "do you think that’s sweet milk?” 


and grew at an alarming rate. We had 
fitted up our little apartment and the 
salary vanished as rapidly as it came 
from the envelope to pay for furniture, 
rugs, and the thousand and one minor 


things that are needed. After a struggle . 


to live within our income I had encroached 
upon the small savings we had been stor- 
ing up. My account was for the business 
I was to start, and my wife's was for the 
home of our own. e were planning 
now a little place in the suburbs, so that 
baby might grow up with green trees and 
rass Md flowers around, instead of in a 
at looking upon a dingy city street. 

It was iler I commenced taking money 
out of my savings account that I com- 
menced lying to my wife. I always had 
tried to truthful and frank with her 
and to consult with her on all our small 
business affairs. But after I had taken 


The deceit troubled me at first, but 
before long Í became so entangled in my 
false financial statements that en com- 
pelled to use all my ingenuity to keep my 
story straight and prevent her from sus- 

ecting the truth. I was more than three 

undred dollars behind with the bank 
account before I confessed to her that I 
had drawn a small sum from the savings 
account to meet the extraordinary ex- 
penses. This confession worried her so 
much that she wanted me to cease 
bringing home the little gifts that had 
made her so happy, and after that I lied 
more strenuously than ever. 


HAD been neglecting my work to some 
extent, because of anxiety to get home 
early every day and the impossibility of 
keeping my mind on work, or, indeed, on 
anything excepting family affairs, and 


had decided to reward me with an in- 
crease of salary and a higher position. I 
was so astounded and overcome I could 
not thank him, but stammered some 
inane remark and backed out, and was 
too dazed at my good fortune to work, so 
I hurried toward home. 

On the way I decided that I would 
maintain the deceit and conceal from my 
wife the fact that my salary had been 
increased until the money extracted from 
the bank account should be replaced out 
of the larger pay envelope. But I was so 
excited and ines it would give her so 
much pleasure to hear of my promotion 
that I blurted out the news almost 
as soon as I had kissed her. It made her 
very proud of me and very happy, but 
the results were disastrous. She thought 
we could afford some of the things we 

(Continued on page 72) 
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AFTER THAT I VISITED LEE, FIRST AT 
INTERVALS OF SEVERAL DAYS, THEN, BY 


DEGREES, MORE FREQUENTLY, UNTIL FI- 
NALLY I BECAME A DAILY USER OF OPIUM 


A Modern Opium Eater 


A Newspaper Man's Story of His Own Experiences With the Drug 


IVE years ago I was editor and 
manager of a metropolitan daily 
newspaper. .To-day I am a convict 
serving my second penitentiary sen- 
tence—a “two-time loser” in the language 
oftheunderworld, my world now. Between 
these extremes is a single cause—opium. 

For five years I have been a smoker 
of opium. For five years there has not 
been a day, scarcely an hour, during 
which my mind and body have not been 
under the influence of the most subtle 
and insidious of drugs. And now, after 
weeks of agony in a prison where an 
honest Malden has made it impossible 
to secure the drug, I am myself again, 
a normal-minded man, able to look back 
critically and impartially over the ruinous 
past. If I can set down here fairly and 
simply the story of those years, I shall 
have done something, I think, that may 
save many an unfortunate whose feet 
have turned toward the road I traveled. 

Few people in the United States 
realize the extent to which opium and 
kindred drugs are being used to-day in 
this country. You, my reader, ma 
have read of the Federal Government's 
strict prohibitive law against the im- 
portation of smoking opium, and con- 
curred idly and without interest. But 
do you know that the United States 
‘Revenue Service has a roster of over 
three thousand known users of opium in 
San Francisco alone? Countless other 
thousands are unregistered. Every other 
great city in the country has similar 
rosters, and numbers its “fiends” by 
thousands and tens of thousands. Hun- 
dreds of cans of the contraband drug are 
sold daily in New York, Chicago, Denver, 
New Orleans, Salt Lake, and Portland. 
The United States army posts have been 
invaded, and thousands of the wearers 
of our country’s uniform are users of 
opium, morphine, and cocaine. The 
severest penalties have not seemed even 
to check the habit. 

Starting at the Presidio in San Fran- 
cisco with transports returning from the 
Orient, the drug habit has spread among 
the enlisted men in the army by leaps 
and bounds. The reason is easily found. 
Not one man in a hundred, once he has 
tested the peace, the mind-ease, the 
soothed nerves and the surcease from all 
sorrows, disappointments, and respon- 
sibilities that come from a first use of 
opium, ever again has the will-power to 
deny himself that delightful nepenthe. 
Opium is like the salary loan shark—a 
friend to-day, smoothing difficulty and 
trouble with a free and easy hand. To- 
morrow it becomes a master, exacting a 
toll a hundredfold more terrible than the 
ills it eased. 

My first experience with opium was 
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accidental. As a San Francisco report- 
er I had specialized in Chinatown and 
Chinese pub ects, Not a licensed guide 
in the city knew the real Oriental quar- 
ter as I knew it. I had taken scores 
of friends to opium dens on slumming 
parties, but had never touched a pipe nor 
been tempted to do so. When I became a 
newspaper executive and finally attained 
the chief position of responsibility on 
the I naturally spent less time in 
Chinatown, but I still kept in touch with 
my news sources, sources that scored 
many a good “beat” for my paper. 

At the time of which Í write I was 
overworked. I was the one experienced 
newspaper man in an office of “cubs.” 
Every line of copy in our eight-and ten- 
page sheet paced through my hands. I 
wrote the more important headlines, 
planned the “make-up,” and in addition 
directed the efforts of the business office 
force. In short, I was doing the work 
of three or four men and the strain was 
beginning to tell on me. When my day's 
work was done I was always utterly ex- 
hausted. I slept brokenly and sat down 
to my daily task absolutely unrefreshed. 
I was approaching a nervous breakdown 
and knew it, but conditions on my sheet 
were such that I could see no immediate 
relief. 

One evening I attended an important 
dramatic opening that I did not care 
to intrust to any of my inexperienced 
cubs. From the theater I started for 
the club where I passed a few hours 
occasionally. On the street I met a 
fellow newspaper man, a dramatic critic, 
who, like myself, has since passed into 
oblivion. 

“Take me for a stroll through China- 
town," he asked. “There are some 
things I want to see first-hand, and you're 
the one man I know who can get behind 
their doors.” 

We went. During our trip my friend 
suggested a visit to a “hop-joint.” I led 
the way to one little known to ordinary 
slummers. The mummified Chinese in 
charge was an old acquaintance of mine 
and welcomed us warmly. He was smok- 
ing opium when we entered and the 
unventilated cell in which he lived was 
heavy with the fumes of the drug. I 
took one deep breath of the pungent, 
sweetish, smoke-laden air. My friend 
squatted on the bunk chatting with the 
Chinese. Again and again I inhaled the 
smoke fresh from the pipe, taking it in 
thirstily to the very bottom of my lungs. 
To my amazement, my weariness, my 
nervousness, my brain-fag slipped from 
me like a discarded garment. 

“Say, Lee," I demanded, when I re- 
alized the delightful exhilaration that 
was stealing over me, “cook me up a 


couple of yen poks” [pills]. “I’m going to 
smoke a few.’ 

Willingly he toasted the brownish 
syrupy drug over his dim lamp, rolled 
the Pu into shape, deftly attached it to 
the bowl and then handed me the pipe 
and guided it over the flame while I drew 
into my lungs my first pill of opium. 

In sixty seconds I was another man. 
My barren brain, in which I had been 
conning over an introduction to the 
criticism I must write before I slept, 
leaped to its task. The ideas, the phrases, 
the right words, which, until then, had 
eluded my fagged mentality, came troop- 
ing forth faster than I could have written 
them had I been at my desk. My 
worries and responsibilities fell from me. 
I remember even to-day that as I smoked 
my third or fourth pill the solution of a 
problem that had been a bugbear for 
days came into my mind like an in- 
spiration. 


I SMOKED six pills before we left. As 
my friend and I separated he looked 
at me curiously. 

“Tve often wondered how you do the 
work you do and hold up," he said. 
“Now I know. I’m going to try that 
myself the next time I'm stuck for my 
Sunday page story. My brain is virile 
and as clear as crystal and I didn't take 
a pill—just breathed the air. I've sur- 
prised your secret, old man. Good 
night." 

didn't tell him he had seen me smoke 
my first pill. ! 

A half hour later I wrote a column 
dramatic criticism that was quoted 
on the billboards and I reeled it off as 
fast as my fingers could hit the type- 
writer keys. I was never at a loss for a 
word. The story in its entirety seemed 
to lie ready in my brain. My task 
finished, I' went to bed without my 
customary drink, and dropped asleep as 
peacefully as a child. For the first time 
in weeks I slept soundly and awoke re- 
freshed and clear-minded with a zest for 
the day's labor. 

That was the beginning. After that I 
visited Lee, first at intervals of several 
days, then, by degrees, more frequently, 
until finally I became a daily user of 
opium. I shall never forget one con- 
versation with the old Chinese den-keeper 
on the occasion of my third or fourth 
smoke. He looked up with his bland 
smile of welcome as I came in. It was 
evident that the man expected me. This 
nettled me. Nothing could have con- 
vinced me then that the drug could ever 
become a necessity to me. 

“Well, Lee," I said throwing myself 
on the bunk, "chef me up a few extra 
big ones to-night. I'll take more to- 
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night, for this will be about my last smoke. 
I'm going to quit." 

In silence he adjusted my favorite 
bowl to the pipe. În silence he deftly 
toasted the pill, completed the operation 
and twirled the ivory mouthpiece around 
to me. Greedily 1 drew the fragrant 
smoke into my lungs. He noticed my 
eagerness. Indeed, I could not even 

retend to conceal it. He watched me 
inhale the smoke until my lungs puffed 
out like a pigeon’s breast, then exhale it 
slowly, in little puffs, regretting each. 
At last he spoke. 

“You no quit,” he said softly. “Every 
man alleetime say he quit. Every man 
alleesame you. Smoke one time, smoke 
two time, smoke tlee time, then smoke 
alleetime. Chineman, white man, chok- 

uay” [negro] **alleesame. No can quit. 
Baneby you die you quit. Bimeby 
maybe you bloke,—no more money, 
no more fliend bollow money, no can 
stealem money, maybe you quit one, 
two days. Bimeby maybe you go jail, 
no got fliend bling you hop, no got money 
ivem policeman catchem hop, you quit. 

ou got money, no go jail, you no quit. 
I heap sabe. Bimeby you see.” 

I laughed at his warning. Had I but 
known it, the wisdom of ages, the ex- 
perience of untold thousands of wrecked 
lives were summed up in the halting 
words I allowed to pass me unheeded. 

When I became a regular smoker I 
bought a “‘layout”—pipe, bowls, lamp, 
tray, yen hocks, everything—and in- 
dulged my habit in the “joint” of a white 
smoker where I was a favored patron and 
could lie at ease, privately, without fear of 
discovery. 


BY THIS time the cost of opium 

had become a very appreciable and 
permanent expense. Pom a few pills 
at first I increased my allowance day 
by day until it took thirty or forty "fun" 
(a Chinese measure; there are 76 fun in 
an ounce) to give me the mental relief I 
craved. The physical craving—the body's 
demand for it—can be satisfied with 
approximately the same amount each 
day. The mental craving—the mind's 
demand—increases daily. What satisfies 
to-night is too little to-morrow, and so 
on. To feel even normal I now needed 
three or four times the half-dozen pills 
which at first had given me such exquisite 
pleasure. To get the exhilaration, the 
soothed nerves, the contentment I craved, 
I, like each of the millions before me, had 
to use more and more each day. 

Thirty-six fun of opium at retail 
costs, at an average, three dollars. A 
fifty-cent tip to my "cook" and a quarter 
for the privilege of the room in which I 
smoked made my habit cost me about 
four dollars a day, which made a ghastly 
hole in even the good salary I earned. I 
began to buy my opium by the can, 
paying from $25 to $30 for tins averaging 
.460 fun. The elimination of the re- 
tailer's profit helped temporarily, but the 
ever-increasing demands of my habit soon 
overcame the saving. 

I had been a user of opium about eight 
months when I first began to realize a 
mental change in myself—a new moral 
viewpoint, so to speak. I handled a 
story of the arrest of a criminal with real 
regret, while the news of a clever crime 
with the perpetrators safely at liberty 
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was a personal gratification. The realiza- 
tion of this change came about peculiarly. 

A big story broke one day. A promi- 
nent official had robbed the city of a 
large sum. The man had disappeared. 
Detectives and a hundred reporters 
hunted the town over for him. His 
home, his friends, his relatives, and every 
outward bound train were watched with- 
out result. I handled the story, per- 
sonally, from the desk. As I rewrote an 
introduction to the mystery, I kept re- 
volving in my mind the problem of the 
absconder's disappearance. Where had he 
hidden himself? The problem was com- 
plicated by the belief that a woman with 
whom he was infatuated was with him. 

I was still pondering over the mystery 
as I lay smoking that evening. I had 
reached the stage now in which I rushed 
from my work to the layout and lay 
beside it smoking and dreaming until far 
into the night. That night, my habit 
appeased, I lay seemingly half asleep, 
but with an alert mind working auto- 
matically without effort of will. "Sup- 
pose I were in S 's place," I argued. 
"What would I do? Try to get away 
by rail? Nonsense. I would know that 
every outlet in the city was guarded and, 
besides, with pictures scattered broadcast 
over the country, an appearance in any 
other city would be an invitation to arrest. 
Hide in a local hotel? With prying 
bell-boys, clerks, and chambermaids?— 
never. My own and relatives’ homes of 
course were impossible. Where, then, 
would I go?" 

The answer came to me like a flash. 
I roused my lethargic body with a sudden 
start. I knew where that criminal would 
hide. Given its full quota of opium, 
my brain furnished the solution. ff his 
flight had been planned in advance he 
would 
conspicuous, detached, furnished cottage 
where they could live alone and at ease 
while the hue and cry wore itself out. 
Then, when the hunt slumbered, a dis- 
guise, an automobile to an obscure port 
and a steamer to Honduras. 

But the missing man had been forced 
to leave without preparation, owing to 
the unexpected appearance of expert 
accountants. What then? The alter- 
native lay ready. One of the French 
roadhouses, a small one preferably, kept 
without attendants by some man and his 
wife of the type whose lips are sealed 
effectively with gold. Of course! How 
simple! 


T SEVEN o’clock next morning I 
started in a motor car with a list of 
six roadhouses I had selected. My ex- 
pereness during the hunt are not relevant 
ere. [t suffices to say that at the fifth 
house I located my man. By means of 
a trick note I brought him down to me, 
white-faced and shaking. We had been 
acquaintances for years. 
"What are you going to do?" he 
stammered, “turn me over to the police?" 
“I don't wear a star,” I replied angrily. 
Opium hates the law. “I haven't a drop 
of ‘copper’ blood in me. You're per- 
fectly safe. But I want a signed con- 
fession covering this entire business. It 
can't harm you, for they've got the goods 
on you anyway if you're caught. I'll 
hold up the story till our late edition. 
Meanwhile, it's your move." 


ave his companion rent an in-- 


His face lighted with relief. 

“Pll do it,” he cried. “Have a drink.” 

A half hour later I was glancing over a 
signed document that meant a “beat” 
that was worth while. 

As I rose to go he waved me back and 
ordered another drink. 

"You've been 'right' with me," he 
said, ‘‘and I feel I can trust you. I'm 
a bit puzzled about the safest sort of a 
‘get-away, from here. What would you 

o in my predicament?" 
I replied without a second's hesitation. 


“TN YOUR place,” I said, “I would 

*phone to some public garage for a 
machine to be here at noon. About 
eleven o’clock you and your friend stroll 


off through the woods in the rear. It’s 
less than a mile to Pierre’s. Maybe you 
know him?” He nodded. “Well, he 


would forget his own mother’s name for 
a century note. When the machine gets 
here you'll be gone. Have the pro- 
rietor here send the chauffeur down to 
Kan M , telling him to wait at the 
railway depot there for you until eight 
o'clock to-night. Leave plenty of money 
to pay him in advance. Tell the boss 
here to tell the exact truth to the police 
when they come: that you went awav 
before the car came and ordered it sent 
down empty to the San M—— railway 
station. The detectives will have the 
chauffeur in custody before night, but 
there isn't a man who wears a star who 
will believe the truth. When he says he 
didn't see you at all and has been traveling 
around with an empty machine, they'll 
laugh at him. Meanwhile lie close at 
Pierre's. They'll never look for you 
within a mile of here in identically the 
same kind of a house. It's too simple for 
their complex intellects.” 

As I talked, looks of startled wonder 
flashed from his heavy, puffed eyes. 

“Man!” he cried. “Are you a mind 
reader? First you locate me here, then 

ou tell me word for word the exact idea 
Thad in mind.” 

“TIl tell you more," I said laughingly. 
"You'd be hidden in a little furnished 
house somewhere instead of here, if the 
See hadn't come on you so unexpect- 
edly. 
He leaped to his feet. b 

* You're uncanny,” he cried. “I did 
intend that. Thank heaven, you're not 
one of those police hounds. Are you an 
opium smoker?” 

“Are you?” I retorted, ignoring his 
question. 

“Yes,” he said, and we smiled together. 

This brings me to ‘the crux of the 
incident, the reason for its telling. It 
is proof of the most important point I 
wish to make, which is that an equal 
number of brain convolutions plus an 
adequate amount of opium will invaria- 
bly produce oe the same impulses 
and ideas. "lake two men of similar in- 
tellects and propound a problem, pref- 
erably in criminality. If both men are 
users of opium their minds will arrive at 
exactly the same result by exactly the 
same mental processes. I have tested it 
scores of times and the results were the 
same nineteen times out of twenty. 

In this lies the proof of the terrible 
power of opium over the mind of its 
slave. It controls his every thought and 
impulses as absolutely as the brain con- 
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trols the muscles. And opium-made 
plans, plots, inspirations—call them what 
ou will—are devious, tricky, shrewd 

cause of their abnormality. No one 
but another smoker will ever come within 
leagues of guessing what a “fiend” will do 
under any given set of conditions. A 
normal brain and an opium brain have 
nothing in common. 

There is but one exception to this rule. 
An opium smoker suffering for the drug 
and lacking the money to buy what 
alone can still the frightful agony in 
nerve and limb is as simple as a coot. 
He will try anything that promises money. 
The more foolhardy the stunt, the more 
it appeals to him. 

Returning for a paragraph to the 
absconder, he made his escape exactly 
as we had planned. A year later he 
returned from the Orient, deserted by 
his companion and broken physically and 
financially. He surrendered himself and 
went to prison. Another niche in Ob- 
livion for a slave of opium. I remem- 
bered, as I read of his fate, the similarity 
in our ideas on that foggy morning out 
at the little French roadhouse. But 
now I was too close behind him on the 
road to the penitentiary to worry myself 
with the future as long as I had opium 
and plenty of it. 

This fugitive’s confession was the last 
dividend granted me by the drug by 
which I was now enslaved. Thereafter, 
and: always, it wrested from me bit by 
bit everything that a man holds dear and 
sacred, giving nothing in return but the 
temporary power to forget. The paper 
on which I worked was absorbed by an- 
other and I passed out of the newspaper 
business forever. I was rather glad at 
the time. I had just that many more 
hours a day to lie musing by my layout. 


WHAT were my thoughts durin 

these hours? have never ni 
anything, not even De Quincey's ““Opium- 
Eater," that gives a truthful and lucid 
impression of what “opium dreams" 
really are. The ordinary conception of 
them is miles from the truth. There is 
no riot of wonderful and strange colors 
dancing before the eyes. There are no 
visions of Orientalized beauty, no loving 
women, sweetly-perfumed, no luxurious 
air castles filled with jewels, gold and 
sensuous luxury. Instead, the brain 
works automatically on the important 
projects of everyday life. It plans and 
plots, rejects and reconstructs—always 
trickily and by devious means—and, 
finally, evolves a clean-cut idea. The 
intervening difficulties are lessened, the 
ultimate rewards accentuated. 

All this is absolutely without effort. 
You lie quiescent, ed whole being a 
parently deep in lethargy, your eyes half- 
closed and unseeing. You are perfectly 
content, at peace with the world and 
yourself. Meanwhile the brain, working 
of its own volition, independently of you, 
exactly as if it were a distinct personality, 
raps out with Gatling-gun rapidity 
various solutions of the problems ıt has 
set itself. It works always, however, in 
devious channels. If there is a direct 
road between two points, it mistrusts and 
rejects it, taking the crooked path. 

Time ceases to exist. Night after 
night I have lain down after the theater 
to smoke. Finally, rousing myself to 


uuy 


I had many friends among professional thieves. 
From the very first I had been “right” 
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leave, believing it midnight or a little 
later, I would look at my watch. Five 
o'clock! Impossible! Not until I raised 
the curtain to a gray dawn could I be- 
lieve. Night after night this happened. 
I smoked for five years and was surprised 
anew each time when the day seemed to 
come hours before its time. 

And now I was ripe for the final stage 
of the opium habit—criminality. I had 
sunk step by step morally until there 
remained no semblance of the character 
that once had won me trust and respect. 
After I abandoned newspaper work I 
dabbled iñ many semi-legitimate busi- 
nesses. I occupied myself with prize- 
fight promotion, gambling clubs and stock 
tricks, all verging on swindles, but per- 
meated with the subtleness of the drug 
that created them. 

At last there came a day, inevitable 
in the history of all drug fiends, when 
I found myself without the money to bu 
the opium my body and brain demanded. 
My credit was gone. I was a derelict 
with but a single purpose, to relieve with 
opium the anguish of a thousand tortured 
nerves. i 

I stepped into a store, wrote a bad 
check, passed it and took, a taxicab to 
the joint. The latter is characteristic 
of the habit. Provided enough money 
remains for the smoke immediately in 

rospect nothing else matters. There 
is no future in the Land of Opium.: 

Having smoked and being once again 
mentally alert I realized keenly my danger 
of arrest. My mind, acute as ever, warned 
me that check-passing could lead ulti- 
mately to but one fate—a striped suit. I 
resolved never again to take such chances. 
It was not that scruples troubled me. 
My opium-sated brain simply refused to 
countenance such idiocy. 


"THREE days later, again needing 
money to satisfy my habit, I drew 
another worthless check and entered a 
prominent book store. Almost at the 
threshold I met a detective whom I knew 
well. We chatted for a moment. Then, 
deliberately, I entered that store, ordered 
a complete edition of valuable books sent 
to a fictitious address, and in return 
for my check received $37.50 in change. 
In twenty minutes I was in the joint, 
breathing in the smoke that was more to 
me than liberty. Under the stimulus of 
the drug my brain kept ringing its warh- 
ing. It is difficult to explain this mental 
duality. Given its opium, my mind was 
like a guardian, a mentor, pointing out 
reprovingly the folly of that same mind, 
committed while in want of opium. 

I hid myself in an obscure hotel and 
was safe while my money lasted and,I 
had my drug. That gone I walked 
brazenly down the main street of the 
city intending to pass another check. 
I was arrested by the detective I had 
chatted with before the store, convicted, 
and sentenced to a year in the peni- 
tentiary. 

I do not intend to exploit here the 
horrors, the ignominy of that year. 
What it means to "do time" is subject 
enough for an article such as this. It 
is sufficient to say that I was able to 
secure opium while a convict. Mean- 
while I lived in an environment and under 
conditions, both moral and physical, that 
create criminals instead of correcting 


them. I was discharged, uncured of the 
drug habit, and returned to society a 
hundredfold more dangerous a menace 
than before. 

By this time I had many friends among 
rofessional thieves. From the very first 

had been “right,” which, translated, 
means that my loyalty to the underworld 
was established, that I was held to be 
above the suspicion of being a “stool- 
pigeon,” no matter what the cost or 
reward. When I left prison I was re- 
ceived with open arms and was offered 
“work” of various kinds on a number of 
different criminal "mobs." 


ONCE, moved by some fleeting impulse, 

I applied for work to a paper on which 
I once had made a reputation. My 
rebuff sent me flying back to my layout 
and thiefdom, never to return. 1 “joined 
out" with a mob and we prospered 
financially. Given plenty of opium, I 
was a good money getter. I took the 
minimum of risk and made the maximum 
of money. I lived on opium. Physi- 
cally, I was a wreck. Mentally, I was 
as scheming a criminal as ever wore 
stripes. Months passed. Untroubled by 
conscience, ignored responsibilities and 
broken faith, I went on downward— 
living to smoke, smoking to live. 

Then the inevitable happened once 
again. A heavy gambling loss took our 
reserve fund. The arrest of one of the 
mob for a triviality was the excuse for 
police extortion that took the remainder 
of our "bank roll." Our money gone, 
we were warned to stay off the streets, 
and had not the means to travel. One 
night the opium ran out. I secured a can 
on credit. That was soon gone. 

I endured twelve hours without the 
drug; then, with a companion, went 
down-town, induced a man wearing sev- 
eral thousand dollars worth of diamonds 
to accompany me to a room in a promi- 
nent down-town hotel, and at midday, 
without a mask and with my photograph 
in the police gallery of "known criminals," 
I deliberately put a revolver to his head 
and told him to put up his hands. He 
did so. I took his diamonds and money, 
bound and gagged him, and then blithely 
walked out of the place, passing hundreds 
of men, including two detecits ee 

The brazen effrontery of the crime 
staggered even the police. 

Stopping only to lay in a supply of 
opium, we boarded a car and in half an 
hour were in the little furnished house 
I had rented, with the "long-stem" (pipe) 
passing round and round the circle. I 
smoked heavily and dozed. When I 
awoke it was night. Our circle was still 
unbroken, the pipe still passed from lip 
to lip. But now, opium once again hav- 
ing made me as near normal as was pos- 
sible, I sensed danger, imminent, imme- 
diately impending. It was not alone the 
knowledge of guilt, it was something 
more definite, something intuitive. In 
the underworld there is a species of fore- 
sight termed “hop-head hunches." They 
are regarded with superstitious awe the 
country over. Knowing that something 
threatened, I scattered the boys out, 
sending all but one down-town. We two 
remained. We had slept while the others 
smoked, and now needed more opium, 
and, needing it, no danger could drive us 
from the layout until we were satisfied. 


We intended to leave the moment we 
finished smoking, but before we had in- 
haled a dozen pills a heavy knock, per- 
emptory, insistent, sounded on the door. 

e both knew its significance. Snap- 
ping off the lights, I peered out into the 
night. Everywhere were armed detec- 
tives. The entire house was surrounded. 
We were trapped. Their gleaming gun 
barrels shoved: they expected a battle, 
and had I needed opium just then instead 
of being newly saturated with it, they 
would have had it. It is upon such 
chances that life and death and murder 
turn in lives such as mine. Being near 
enough to normality to realize the abso- 
lute futility of resistance, I turned to my 


pal. 

"[t's the pinch, old boy,” I said. 

In that moment, facing arrest that 
could only result in a long term in the 
penitentiary, there was but one thought, 
one anxiety in my mind. Would the 
“plant” of opium I carried on my person 
for emergencies such as this escape de- 
tection, I wondered. Beyond that I was 
unconcerned. That thought is as elo- 

uent as a volume in explanation of a 

rug user’s mind. : 

I threw open the door and admitted 
the officers, who covered evident ner- 
vousness with a show of brusqueness. 
The stolen gems were not found, for dui- 
ing the afternoon, having smoked, my 
opium self had warned me to hide them 
safely. The usual police methoi-— 
“ I" ,»» . ` 

third degree" some call it—were :ricd, 
but without result. Each of us was told 
that the other had confessed and cach 
was offered leniency at the expense of 
his comrade. That neither of us weak- 
ened proves that there lies even in hu- 
manity's dregs the.remnants of decency. 
There is really loyalty and honor tac- 
cording to a strangely twisted code) 
among some thieves. Incidentally, the 
diamonds were not found until returned 
by us voluntarily. 


RIAL and conviction followed after 

the usual delavs, and to-night I « rite 
this in a penitentiary cell. Noone who has 
never lost the freedom of the "outside ^— 
that perpetual elusive dream of every 
convict—can realize what “doing time” 
means. But even the horror of prison life, 
the monotonous, hopeless sameness of 
each hour, each day, each month, each 
year, is not too great a price for what it 
has given me. For I am freed from 
opium’s shackles. 

In this institution the drug traffic that 
makes many like places mere colleges for 
crime has been abeatutely stamped out. 
Being unable to get opium or morphine, 
and being given intelligent and humane 
medical treatment during the agonizing 
weeks during which the body and mind 
are breaking away from a habit almost 
as deep-rooted as life itself, men here are 
cured of the opium habit. I do not know 
what more can be said in laudation of 
any penitentiary. ` 

I was asked a few days ago to describe 
the sensations of the opium "habit," the 
word with us meaning the anguish that 
follows the need of the drug. It is a dif- 
ficult task, for it is like no other suffering. 
In the first stage come restlessness, irri- 
tability, eyes that stream tears, and the 
mental incompetency I have tried to make 
plain heretofore. This quickly passes into 
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the most exquisite physical torture. Thou- 
sand pound weights drag each separate 
joint apart by infinitesimal degrees. 
Every jangling nerve throbs and twitches 
the muscles with a pain that would make 
a toothache seem perfect ease. Every 
pore in the body drips a clammy perspi- 
ration. The bodily functions are entirely 
disorganized. Abdominal cramps follow 
nausea. An irresistible force seems to be 
slowly dragging each muscle and nerve 
apart. 

Meanwhile the brain fights for the 
drug as life fights death. A million im- 
possible schemes for getting opium sug- 
gest themselves as some inner force 
seems to be expanding within the skull 
until every bone is strained to the 
breaking point. A weight like a gigantic 
hand seems to be squeezing the naked 
bran as you would squeeze a sponge. 
Hundreds of drug fiends have com- 
mitted suicide in jails where they were 
confined without adequate medical at- 
tention. Three tried it in one week 
recently in a single jail in the West, and 
hundreds more will follow in their foot- 
steps if they can secure a weapon. This 
merits attention. 

The final stage of the “habit” is 
insanity. The fiend becomes a raving 
maniac if unrelieved, but here the phy- 
sician forestalls this by ever so slight 
a margin and with a hypodermic in- 
jection of morphine sends the unfortunate 
off to sleep. The next day it is the same 
torture over again until the needle again 
saves tottering reason. But each time 


the injection is lighter and finally the 
torture, too, lessens, imperceptibly at 
first, until the system begins to try to 
readjust itself to the new conditions. 
The mind, however, remains rebellious 
to the very last, crying out for the drug 
even after the body has begun to mend. 

I do not believe that any man with an 
opium or morphine habit of years' stand- 
ing can deny himself the drug if it is 
within reach. 

I do not believe that any man, no 
matter what his previous character may 
have been, can use opium continuously 
and not have the impulse to be crooked. 
He may not be crooked, he may lack 
the nerve or the necessity to steal, but 
the impulse will be there, and if it ever 
becomes a question of theft or a “habit” 
he will thieve. I do not say this because 
of my own experience. It is the history 
of every opium smoker I have ever 
known. - 

That I have been freed from the 
servitude of the past years seems almost 
too unreal to be possible, and yet I con- 
fidently believe that this is true. For 
nearly a year I have not touched opium 
in any of its forms and all physical need 
for it disappeared long ago. But what 
about the mental craving? If I were 
free now to use it or not, would I do so? 
I believe I would not. I believe I am 
free from opium forever for this reason: 
I fear it too intensely. My mind now is 
free from the taint of the drug. My 
will is not undermined and controlled 
by it. Being normal mentally, I am 


able to realize fully what it has cost me. 
And so I believe that I could keep a 
bottle of morphine in my cell and never 
be tempted to touch it. But if I were 
to take just one dose—that fatal first 
pill—I believe I would slip rapidly and 
irretrievably into my former condition 
of absolute thralldom. I repeat that I 
fear opium and its power too deeply ever 
to test myself with that first pill. 

Iam the fourth man I have ever known 
who has escaped—if I have escaped. 
Each of the four was saved exactly as I 
have been, in an institution like this 
where honesty of purpose is placed above 
the easy money that can be made by 
letting the drug trafic go on behind 
prison walls. It would surprise most 
readers to know how many penitentiaries 
are managed without such qualms. 

And now one final word. If ever you 
are invited to try a pill of opium or 
to still a pain with morphine, or, most 
important of all, to give your children 
any medicine, patent or otherwise, that 
contains opium, morphine, laudanum, 
heroin or any of their kindred alkaloids, 
remember the old Chinese lying beside 
his opium layout and mumbling his warn- 
ing. 

"You no quit. . . . You smoke one 
time, then smoke two time, then smoke 
tlee time, then smoke, allee time. . 
You no quit. I heap sabe. Bimeby 
you see." 

That, reader, will be as bitterly true 
for you as it had been for me if you ever 
try that fatal first pill. 


This autobiographical article serves as an introduction to the Boston Blackie Stories by the same writer which begin next 


month. Strange tales of the world under our eyes 


that we do not see—the world that the author of the above con- 


fession would naturally know—a world unexpectedly human, but where drama and crises are matters of daily experience 
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(9v not so fast, glow not so warm; 
Thy hidden fires burn too wild— 
Too perfect is thy rounded form; 
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Cling close, my child. 


Be yet my babe, rest quiet when 
The great sea-urges beat and call; 
Too soon wilt thou be ripe for men, 


With velvets shall thy bed be laid; 
A royal captive thou shalt be— 
And, oh, what prices will be paid 


- To ransom thee! 


Thy path shall be a track of gold, 


The world and all. 


Thy shining skin, thy silken sheath, 
These will undo thee all too soon; 
And men will fight for thee beneath 


Some paler moon. . . . 


Aye, thou, my own, my undefiled, 
Shalt make the harshworld dream and start, 
hen they have seized and torn thee, child, 


Out of my heart. 


Of lust, of greed and countless crimes; 
Bought by a sensual world—and sold 


A thousand times. . . . 


And each shall lose thee at the last, 
Hating, yet still desiring thee . . . 
While I lie, where I have been cast, 


Back in the sea. 


So wait—and, lest the world transform 
Thy soul and make thee wanton-wild, 
Grow not so fast, glow not so warm, 


Cling close, my child. 


The Poison Lady 


By Charles R. Barnes 


Illustrations by May Wilson Preston 


“Natalie took a couple of good sees at him, too" 


never told me about her." 
“Sit down," said Mrs. Sweeney, 
"and maybe I will. The Poison ud 
was some doll, mister, some doll! She 
was our hired girl. We got her from an 
agency, two or three days after my poor 
dead husband, Danny, who was eA an 
book at race tracks in those whooping 
times, cleaned up his famous sixty-two- 
thousand-dollar sure-thing on The Goat. 
For six months before that he and I had 
been almost as poor as the rich are at tax 
time, and we didn't have any hired girl. 
But as soon as that lovely man grabbed 

off all that money, he says to me: 
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" HE Poison Lady?” questioned the 
Boarder. “Who was she? You 


*** Belle,’ he says, ‘you go and dig up a 
fans to hang out in our Kitchen, so we'll 
ave regular meals and police protection. 
Then,’ he says, ‘we can ask in all your 
lady friends to dine and sneak feels of our 
tablecloths to see if they're iinen or only 
mercerized. And that, Belle, he says, 
‘is sure going to make me feel like I was 
in a real home once more." 

'"'* You're on, Danny,’ I says. And so, 
mister, I chases myself out that same day, 
and lands the Balkan Kiddo a hour after 
I'd hit the Sixth Avenue trained-servant 
belt. At first I wasn’t going to hire her, 
for she was only about eighteen and pretty 
enough to have got her face on a brewery 
calendar. You see, I had my husband to 


think about, mister. Ladies can borrow 
trouble and they can hire it, too, at five 
or six dollars a week and Thursday after- 
noons off. My mind wasn't set on nothing 
like that, so when I saw that dark, flashy- 
eyed foreign-lookin’ kid I was for doing 
a quick side-step. But the agency party 
wouldn't stand for it. 

“<This here girl,’ he says, ‘can cook 
and wash and iron and make the beds, and 
mow the grass and play the piano and 
wash the dishes,’ he says, 've superior. 
She was eight years in her dun place, 
twelve in the one b'fore that, and seven in 
the one b'fore that. Her refer’nces don't 
go back no farther,’ he says. 

“Where, I says, ‘are those references?’ 


| 
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“Dan Sweeney,” I says, “where you going, all boobed up like that?” 


«The girl jumps up sudden. 

They were stolen on shipboard,’ she 
Says, ‘but don’t let that bother you. I’ve 
taken a fancy to you and I'll make you a 
g servant, references or no references.’ 

e didn’t use just those words, for she 
wasn’t so awful strong on English. But 
she made me understand what she was 

‘ving at, all right. And there was a 
kinda pleading tone in her voice that made 
me take to her. I saw that same pleading 
in her flashing black eyes, and it was just 
the same as if she’d mistook my heart for 
a push button and made it go ding-ding. 

made up my mind to take a chance and 
trust my Danny: 

“Come on, then,’ I says, looking real 


sarcastic at the employment man. ‘If 
you're too honest to use an agency's 
forged references that's something in your 
favor. Come on,’ I says. ‘You'll like it 
at our house if you remember to stay away 
from my husband,’ I says. ‘He’s a lady- 
hater, and has fits, and bites terrible holes 
in my lace curtains if ladies get too close 
to him. What might be your name?’ I 


says. 

*** Alvine Lobitz,’ she says. 

***Where'd you come from?’ says I. 

***Servia, she tells me. By this time 
we were out of the agency and making 
speed for the elevated. But I stop right 
ien and there. 

"That isn't a Servia name,’ I says, 


suspicious. ‘That’s Dutch, or maybe 
Yiddish. The lady was quick to tell me 
how it was. 

** My pa was German,’ she says; ‘he 
run a delicatessen store at 145 High Street, 
Servia, she says. middle name's 
Natalie. If the other don't suit, call me 
that. I looked at her quick and saw a 
little twinkle in her eyes. And, mister, 
living along year after year has taught me 
that you can pretty nearly always bank on 
a lady with a sense of humor. This kid 
had one. Here she was, dead crazy about 
getting the job I had to offer and yet risk- 
ing my getting mad when she saw a chance 
to kid me. Somehow, I liked her better 
for it, even if it did give me the idea that 
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Lobitz wasn't her name at all. There 
couldn't be so awful much wrong about 
the girl who would take a long chance for 
the sake of a good laugh. My sporting 
blood got up. 

“‘ Natalie goes,’ I says. ‘It sounds like 
the pictures on the boxes the good cigars 
come in, with a little Russian bomb- 
throwing on the side,’ I says. ‘So wel- 
come to our city, little one, and viva la 
soft boiled ais says, which same should 
be the battle cry of all swell hired girls. 

“When I got her home, mister, m 
to feel like I had made the grandpoppa of 
all the mistakes. The minute Danny 
lamped her he kept his eyes on her like she 
was something he had seen first. And, 
being no narrow-minded lady, I had to 
confess that she would of drawn an awful 
crowd if she'd been working in a moving- 

icture ticket booth. She had a whole 
ot of blue-black hair and flashing black 
eyes, and a olive complexion with a touch 
of dull red in it. She wasn’t so big; but her 
body seemed to be so full of life and bearin' 
that it give you the same notion you'd 
have if a great big, grand sort of a party 
was in the same room with you. Danny 
just looked and looked. 

“**My gosh!’ he says, after a while. 

“What?” I says. 

“‘My gosh!’ he says. Then he did 
some more looking, like he was a simp 
a-watching the elephants at a circus. 
Natalie took a couple of good sees at him, 
too; and, mister, when Tcaaghe the ap- 
proval in her eyes my knees got to 
wobbling like a couple of run-down tops 
and the daylight took on a look as if the 

uarantee had expired and it was fading. 
Por my husband, mister, was as fine an 
appearing man as is grown. He was 
thirty-two years old, and that kid was only 
eighteen, to be sure. But he was big 
and powerful-made, having shoulders like 
Jack the Giant-Croaker’s, and one of the 
lady-killing, blue-eyed Irish faces that 
ought not to be allowed to run around 
loose. No wonder he made a hit with 
that cute little foreign trick. If I'd known 
as much about Balkan folks then as I do 
now, I guess I would have chased Natalie 
right out of the house. Those folks were 
hunting trouble at that time just like 
they are at present. But all the doings 
were more false alarm than anything else, 
so none of us true Americans paid much 
attention to what we read in the papers." 

“You let her stay?” asked the Boarder. 


* QURE I did," Mrs. Sweeney answered. 
“I guess it was my pride that did it, 
more'n anything else. You see, I'd been 
real game, and took Natalie along just 
because she had a sense of humor and in 
spite of the fact that she was almost sure 
traveling under a name that wasn't hers. 
I had put my money down on a bet, so to 
speak, and I wasn't going to hedge. And 
right here, let me tell you it took nerve. 
You just ask any lady who's in love with 
her husband if she'd take the chance I 
took. Men say we're poor gamblers, and 
they got plenty of reason for it. Just the 
same, I bet you wouldn't keep the man 
you trusted most, hanging round your 
fiancée, mister, after you'd seen unmis- 
takably that she was falling for him. You 
wouldn't back your reading of character 
that far—what?" 
The Boarder grinned. 
“Perhaps not," he admitted. 
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" Well," went on Mrs. Sweeney, “I was 
the game little lady. I did just about 
that very thing.. I led Natalie out of the 
room and showed her where she was to 
sleep. Real calm and collected I did just 
that. Before I leave her, I says: 

*** Kid,’ I says, ‘treat me on the level 
and you'll have a good home. Supper 
goes on at six-thirty, I says, 'and for 

eaven's sake,’ I says, ‘don’t burn the 
steak!’ Like that, I says it, mister. Just 
like that! You see, I sensed it that I was 
in for a battle; but I wasn't going to let 
on. So I loud-pedaled about that steak 
as if it was the most important thing on 
earth; and I pulled that treat-me-square 
stuff to show the doll that I was in the 
house and was a-seeing almost everything 


from where I sat. 
“I WISH you could have seen the sup- 
per we had that evening. Gee, but it 
was some meal. The steak wasn’t so 
much, but there was a whole lot of sur- 
prising little things sprung on us—things 
ou read about in the ladies’ magazines, 
ut never see anywhere. They ain’t on 
restaurant bill of fares, but they're good 
just the same. Danny and I ate and ate 
and ate till we were ashamed to look our 
knives and forks in the face. And, when 
we'd about decided that the quitting 
whistle had blown, there at the door 
stands that Natalie, kinda waiting our 
decision. Danny looked at her as she 
stood in the framing doorway, flushed up 
real pretty with the heat of the kitchen. 
Then he says: 

**' Gosh!' he says. 

* What? I says. 

"** Gosh!" he says. 

“I kinda stared 
lady. 
“* Kiddie,’ I says, ‘where’d you learn 
to cook?’ 

“In Pa’s delicatessen store,’ she says. 
She sorta laughed soft, like she had some- 
thing on me. 

“< Forget it,’ I says, letting her know I 
ain't no boob. ‘It may not be down in 
the geographies, but something tells me 
they got cooking schools in Servia,' I says. 

“And little bright-eyes there,’ says 
Danny, real impulsive, ‘is the guy, so to 
speak, that put cook in cooking. Let’s 
me and you get better acquainted,’ he says 
to her. ‘Say, Natalie, w’at’s your first 
name?’ 

“The girl flushed, mister, and looked at 
me quick. I turned to Danny. 

“One more like that, Danny,’ I says, 
‘and I'll phone for the reserves.’ I looked 
at Natalie again. Her eyes were on my 
husband and there was more in ’em than 
curiosity or shock or whatever ought to 
be there. I saw at once that she was 
sizing him up careful. It might have been 
that she was trying to decide how much 
seriousness there was in what he'd said. 
And, believe me, mister, if there wasn’t 
admiration in her expression there ought 
to have been. Danny had on a brand- 
new red necktie that evening which alone 
was enough to set any foolish doll’s heart 
a-fluttering. Don’t tell me men ain’t the 
vain things! I’ve been married and I 
know what I'm talking about! I had seen 
that necktie all along during supper. And 
when I remembered that my husband had 
been saving it to go to a prize-fight in, I 
felt awful shuddery, I can tell you. But I 
kept on being game, mister, dead game. 


at the little foreign 


I was dreadful sure that things were going 
to happen in my house, and the passing 
hours showed me how right I was about 
it. But my judgment had told me that 

ou can bank on ladies with a sense of 
humar, and I intended to sit tight on that, 
even if it came to watching my Danny and 
a Dago hired girl eloping down the fire 
escape. I call that Beine game; don't 
you, mister?" 

"Yes, indeed," agreed the Boarder. 
* But was your husband really attracted 
by the young woman?" 

Mrs. Sweeney gave him a glance of 
appreciation. 

"I'll never know what made you say 
that,” she declared, “but you've showed 
that there's a man a-top of the earth that's 
got some sense. Men ain't attracted by 
every pretty woman any more’n ladies is 
going to fall for every pretty man. Every- 
body I've told this story to made up their 
minds that Danny was run clear off his 
feet by Natalie. Late in the evening I 
ask' him what he thought of her, and 
what you think he said?' 

"Give it up," promptly replied the 
Boarder. 

“He said, ‘Gosh!’” announced Mrs. 
Sweeney, “and he wouldn’t say no more at 
all. Just gosh. I never heard him say 
gosh so much in all my life. He used up 
so many goshes during Natalie’s time at 
bat with us, that he wouldn't of had an 
more in his system after he was forty, if 
he'd lived that long. For the next couple 
of days he kept saying it pretty near all 
the time. Then one morning he come in 
our sitting-room with his clothes fresh 
pressed, his diamond rings and pin on, and 

is shoes shined like he was a fall-guy on 
the way to meet a show girl and get sepa- 
rated from his money. I gave one look 
and, ‘Dan Sweeney,’ I says, ‘where you 
going, all boobed up like that?' 

“He looks at me real solemn, and sits 
down. 

** Belle,' he says, ‘I ain't said nothing 
about it to you, but this is not any kind of 
a place for me.’ 

**Why ain't it?’ I says, deciding that he 
was feeling third-degreed for some reason 
and was going to confess something. And 
right away I got a picture of that pretty 
little Servia girl in my mind—and for the 
first time, mister, I begun to hate her. I 
knew before my Danny spoke that she 
was mixed up in what was bothering him, 
someway. pes my voice was kinda 
snappy when I asked him: 

*** What's the trouble? Don’t set there 
like a dope, Dan Sweeney. Tell me what's 
all this here, now,' I says. 

"'Im too darn good-lookin',, Mrs. 
Sweeney, he says, dropping his eyes. 
‘The girls can't just walk by and look. 
They gotta stop and try to butt in. That's 
what,’ he says. 

“I stared him straight in the eyes. 


v DANY, I says, ‘you know you told 
me you quit college years ago be- 
cause you said you couldn’t stand the 
smell the night school oil lamps made,’ I 
says. ‘So stop drooling like you was a 
Yale boy and Billie Burke happened to 
look at the row you were sitting in. You 
ain’t the best looking man in New York,’ 
I says. 
" Danny's eyes went to mine, real seri- 
ous. 
"Then it’s the way I've got with me,’ 
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he says. ‘Or maybe it's how I dress, He 
glances down at his shoes and takes in as 
much of himself as he can. I saw that he 
was in earnest, and so I says: 

*** Danny, for the love of that party, 
Micky,’ I says, ‘take the hobbles off'n 
your conversation and let it be a nice 
little runaway. Wat, I 
says, ‘has got you going?’ 

*** I'm being poisoned,’ he 
says, 'for one little thing." 

*** Poisoned!' I says. 

*** Yes, poisoned,’ he says. 
‘I’m bein’ poisoned slow, 
like I’ve read happens to 
folks in books. Yesterday,’ 
he says, ‘I didn’t feel well 
and I don’t feel any good 
to-day. I’m bein’ poisoned,’ 
he says, and that’s all there 
is to It.’ 

**But, Danny,’ I says, 
*why would anybody wish 
for to poison you?' 

*** Because, he says, ‘I’m 
so fetching a proposition to 
the ladies that they can't 
keep away from me. They'll- 
all be getting stuck on me 
pretty soon, he says, 'if 
the one on the job don't 
send me to visit my old pal, 
Mr. Casey Jones, in that 
promised land. Oh, my 

osh,' he says, *why wasn't 

born with a tin ear? He 
would have gone on like 
that for a week, he would, 
only I stopped him. 

“Mr. Eoceen I says, 
chilly-like, ‘who is the dame 
that’s on the job?’ 


$c R as long as a minute, 
mister, he wouldn't an- 
swer me. Then hespeaksup. 

***Belle, he says, ‘I’ve 
been a good husband to you, 
ain't I?’ 

*** Yes," I says, ‘you have 
that. Some nights you 
come home almost sober, 
Danny, and don't for an 
instant think I don't appre- 
ciate it? Danny looked 
real grateful for that. 

***Tt ain't a man's fault if 
ladies fall for him, is it?' he 
says. 

***Sometimes it ain’t,’ I 
says, careful-like. 

“Well then, he says, 
*that little flapper you 
hooked out of a comic opera 
chorus is the lady that has 


gota caseon me. She'sthe — | 
party that's putting something. in my 
coffee to poison me,’ he says. And quic 


as a flash, mister, I was on my feet. 

*** Dannvy,' I says, feelin’ myself to get 
white in the face, ‘what have you gone 
and done?’ 

“*T ain't done nothing,’ he says, right 
back at me. ‘The chicken has taken a 
fancy to me, and I can't see her. That's 
all, Belle,' he says. : 

**How do you know she has?’ I says. 

**Because she keeps a-looking those 
soft-boiled love messages at me out of her 
eyes, he says. ‘A pony can tell, Belle,' 
he says, ‘when those things are meant 
serious.’ 


“T thought it over for a minute. 

““Danny,’ I says pretty soon, ‘if a lady 
loves a man, she ain’t going to try to put 
the good-night-nurse thing on him without 
any reason, I says. 'What reason has 
she got?’ 

*** [ made a confession to her yesterday 


“This here girl," he says, "can cook and 
wash and iron and make the beds, and 
mow the grass and wash the dishes" 


morning,’ says Danny, ‘while you were 
out marketing.’ 

*** A confession!’ says I. Gee, mister, 
this here thing was getting me all fussed 
up. 'What, I kept asking myself over 
and over, ‘was coming along next?’ Danny 
races right through with his explana- 
tions. 

“‘Natalie started in a-starin 
and I went up close, Belle, and I says to 
her, "Little person, listen to my secret. 
I’m married,” I says. He laughs, mister, 
when he’d finished telling me that, but he 
got sober right off. 

*** Belle,’ he says, ‘there is a saying that 
hell ain’t got nothing on a thrown-down 


at me 


lady, speaking in cussedness epitaphs, as 
you might say. And it is an amusement 
park compared with the fiend-lady in the 
kitchen. She’s started in to poison me 
because I won’t have anything to do with 
her. Why,’ he says, his voice sort of 
waily-like, ‘why are my principles so high 
that I got to stick to what 
I promised at our wedding 
or feel rotten if I don’t? 
Why ain't I like other men?’ 
he says. Then he leans close 
tome. ‘Belle,’ he whispers, 
‘she keeps the stuff she's 
giving me in the little black 
bag!’ 


“MISTER, believe me, I 
almost tumbled off 
my chair when he said that. 
Things were coming so fast 
they were running me off 
my feet. Designing ladies 
and poisoned gents and 
little black bags were get- 
ting to be too much for me. 
Also, I wasn’t at all sure 
that I didn’t have some kick 
coming about that business 
of my husband having to 
be good to keep from feeling 
rotten in his mind. I was 
sort of dazed. 

"'Little black bag" I 
gasps. 

"'Yep, he says. ‘She 
wears it on a chain around 
her neck and it’s hid inside 
her dress. I saw it twice; 
and bcth times,’ he says, 
‘was after she'd been look- 
ing at me so soulful-like. I 
went out in the kitchen—' 

“Which is a place you'd 
ought to keep out of,’ I 
reminds him. 

"After this,’ he says, ‘I 
won't even go in it to help 
can-open things. Not me,’ 
he says. ‘I got all I want 
of little black bags.' 

"'Are you sure there's 
poison in it?’ I says. Danny 
was just going to let me in 
on what he knew, when our 
door bell rung. He went 
and opened it. A couple of 
minutes later he come out 
in our living-room, followed 
by two little men that 
brought plug hats along 
with 'em. Danny had the 
puzzledest look on his face 
that I ever saw. 

**' Belle, he says, staring 
hard at the plug hats and 
good clothes of the two partics, 'these 
guys want to talk to Natalie on some 
very important business.' 

"*Well,' I says, ‘call herin. Iain'tthe 
one to shut off our hired girl from seein 
her gentlemen friends. Go get her,’ 1 
Says. 

" Danny left the room and pretty soon 
he came back with Natalie. As soon as 
she poked her head through the door, one 
of the fellows jumped up and said some- 
thing in Servia or maybe it was the Bul- 
garian directions for making those blouses. 
Anyway, we couldn't understand it, but 
Natalie could. She almost shrieked some- 
thing back at the fellow in the same funny 
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sounding gab. Then she laughs, happier 
than I ever saw ' anybody in my fife, 
and jerked a little black bag out of her 
bosom. 

She opened it, and you can believe me or 
not, mister, but in it was a whole fistful 
of the sparklingest diamonds ever I laid 
my eyes on! One of the men took 'em 
and calmly put 'em in his pocket without 
even saying ‘thanks’ in English. But he 
said something in Servian or Bulgarian or 
whatever it was that made the hele girl 
blush real pretty. And the look she gave 
him back made me lose all my. worry 
about my Danny. I saw who that girl 
was crazy about! She kept on laugh- 
ing and chatting in that outlandish lan- 

uage for a time, then she switched into 
nglish. 

“*To-night I must leave you,’ she says 
to us. ‘You’ve been awful good to me 
at a time when me and mine needed 
help,’ she says, ‘and 1 want to thank 
you— 

“T sat up quick. 

*** Good to you?’ I says. ‘My gee, kid, 
it's you that were good to us, handing us 
eats fit for to be hurled into a millinery 
buyer by the head of the importing house. 
. . . You can't tell me there wasn’t any 
cooking school,’ I says. 

“She laughs. 

**I've been in an American boarding 
school for two years,’ she says. 

***Oh,' I says. 

**My gosh!’ says Danny. I turned 
and saw him staring hard at the girl 
and also at her steady. That set me think- 
ing about the poison again. There hadn't 
been any in the little black bag, as far as I 
could see. Eating disguised diamonds 
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might have made my husband feel bad, 
but there wasn't hardly a chance that 
those things had been slipped to him in 
his coffee. I kept a-studying while the 
girl goes on: 

“There has been serious political 
trouble in Servia,’ she says. ‘One of these 


men here is my brother—and the 
other is—’ . 
***Say no more, pettie, I says. ‘I get 


ou, Stevie. Let the guy close up curfew, 
ut take the lid off those sweet wedding 
bells, say L' The little lady giggled. 
“How you talk!’ she says. “But let 
me explain: These men were obliged to 
leave their country. They turned their 
property into jewels and came here. They 
were followed; and to protect the jewels 
they gave them to me. Then we dis- 
covered that I was being shadowed. I 
decided to become a servant in order to 
hide who I was.’ 
“Who are you?’ I says. 
*** Natalie, she says. 
*** Queen of the Balkans?’ I says. 
“Once more she laughs. 
To like that,’ she tells me, 
€ ut—' 
“*But Pa's rich?’ I finishes for her. 
***Uh-huh,' she says, or something like 
that, —'but let me go on: I wanted the 
protection of a American home, so I 
come with you. And right off, when I 
saw your husband,’ she says, ‘I felt real 
sure Id got into a house where there 
was a detective—and he, maybe, watch- 
ing me!’ 
“*You thought my husband was a 
detective?’ 


““*Because he’s got such awful big, flat 
feet!’ she says. 
“Danny kinda jumped. 
“Gosh!” he says. 
** "These men,’ says the little black-eyed 
girl, ‘told me that all detectives have got 
ig feet, and to watch out for those parties,’ 


she says. Danny sorta grunted. 
“*That’s why she was always dropping 
her eyes!’ he says in an undertone. 


didn't do anything but kinda sneer at 
him. The girl kept on talking. 

“The trouble at home is over,’ she 
says. 'And now everybody can go back 
and be happy. You won't be. mad if I 
pack up and be on my way? Circum- 
stances have changed,’ she says. 

“Tm happy with you,’ I says. ‘Both 
me and Danny are happy.’ 

“Tt didn't take ’em long to get away, 
mister. After they were gone, Danny 
sat round for a long time, looking foolish. 
Then he says, real sudden: 

““Say, Belle,’ he says, ‘if I wasn’t 
poned, what,’ he says, ‘made me feel 

ad? 


“T looked him square in the eye—and 
he certainly was some looker, even if 
that idiot Natalie didn’t take a shine 
to him. As I saw him standing there, so 
handsome like and sheepish, I felt sorry 
for him, so I decided to let him down 
easy. 

**Dan Sweeney, you need exercise,’ I 
says. 'You ain't been out of the house 
since that cook lady come. You ain't used 
to all that rich food. You need exer- 
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‘cise.’ 


“Danny looked kinda queer. 
says was: 
“**My gosh!’” 


Next month's fiction includes the first of Stephen Leacock’s “Arcadian Adventures With the Idle Rich," a thrilling adventure 
story of a newspaper man’s experiences in the Galveston flood; a comedy story by Rebecca Hooper Eastman, illustrated 
by James Montgomery Flagg; and the first of the powerfully dramatic Beston Blackie stories, illustrated in color by Wyeth 


Women's Marching Chant 


Gor has not told us whither we are going, 
Only the seed our hearts hold is His sowing, 


By Margaret Widdemer 


Frightened, we murmured each to each, outpeering. 
Each still unknowing of the other’s fearing, 


Only we follow in His great wind blowing. 


Not like a trumpet-cry on high outleaping, 
Most like a woman’s cry or a child’s weeping 
Came the great Word to us, apart and sleeping; 


Only a Whisper came to us at waking, 
Like a low wind across the wheat-fields shaking, 
“Follow and come! The path is made for taking!” 


“Once wise men blazed a path for this world’s needing, 
Followed unhoping where their Truth was leading, 
Now ye must tread where once their feet trod bleeding.” 


“Sister, you heard it? Sister, you too, hearing?” 


Until we followed through the faint dawn-golding, 
White hand outreached to hand unused to holding, 
Followed the pathway, still unguessed unfolding: 


Still shall we follow till the dark is falling, 
Still, though the path be rough or burdens galling, 
Still we must follow to the Whisper’s calling: 


God has not shown us whither we are going, 
Only the hope our hearts hold is His sowing— 
Only we follow in His great Wind blowing! 


ENSE 
Walter rel Eton 
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Florence Reed 


Who is doing a piece of acting in “The Yellow Ticket" which 
places her in the front of our younger emotional actresses 
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LAYS come and go with such be- 

wildering rapidity in the vast 

number of theaters in New York 

that some of them leave only the 
vaguest impression, and are forgotten 
almost before they have departed. Suc- 
cess is now more than ever a matter of the 
survival of the fittest. This is not an 
unmixed blessing, for many plays without 
the wide popularity necessary for such 
survival are nevertheless worth seeing, 
and might give enjoyment to a certain 
minority. Such a play, for instance, was 
Miss Rachel Crothers’s '* Young Wisdom," 
acted by the Taliaferro sisters. Fortu- 
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“A Thousand Years Ago,” by Percy Mac- 
Kaye, with Henry E. Dixey; 

“Omar, the Tentmaker,” by Richard Walton 
Tully; 

“Maria Rosa,” by Angel Guimera, with a 
new actor, from Mme. Bernhardt’s company, 
Lou-Tellegen, acting for the first time in 
English; 

“Kitty Mackay,” a pseudo-Scotch “Peg o' 
My Heart,” sentimental but pleasant; 

“The Philanderer,” by G. B. Shaw, produced 
at The Little Theater; 

“The Land of Promise,” by W. Somerset 
Maugham, with Billie Burke; 

“The New Henrietta," with Crane in his 
old part, and Douglas Fairbanks as Bertie the 
Lamb; 


many of her admirers. It is Barrie at his 
most fantastic; it is a combination of 
Gilbert’s “Trial by Jury” and the trial 
scene from *' Alice in Wonderland," mixed 
and flavored by a master sentimentalist 
and a worshiper of woman's contradic- 
tory charms. Anyone who lacks nim- 
bleness of mind to enjoy burlesque and to 
find truth below the mask of fantasy had 
better stay at home, or go to a perform- 
ance of “Potash and Perlmutter.” ‘“‘ The 
Legend of Leonora” is not for him. 

he meat of the play is the trial of 
Leonora for murder. It seems she was 
riding in a railroad carriage with her little 


Lewis S. Stone and Inez Buck 


In “The Misleading Lady." which barely lived through its 


nately, in spite of its short season in New 
York, it was not sent to the storehouse, 
but went to Chicago. “Go West, young 
play," has become the new motto in our 
theater! 

Long after the new year, the two most 
popular plays of the autumn, ‘‘Grumpy,” 
with Cyril Maude, and “Seven Keys to 
Baldpate," were still holding their lead, 
but in most theaters there had been one 
or two or three or even more changes. 
The worthy plays from among these new 
offerings, or at any rate the worthiest, were: 


“The Legend of Leonora,” by J. M. Barrie, 
with Maude Adams; 

“Othello,” with Faversham as Iago; 

“Sari,” an Hungarian operetta; 


opening week—now a tremendous success 


“The Misleading Lady,” by Charles God- 
dard and Paul Dickey, a fantastic farce; 

“The Rule of Three," a farce by Guy Bolton, 
with pleasantly sprightly dialogue; 

“The Yellow Ticket,” a melodrama of Jewish 
persecution in Russia; 

“Too Many Cooks," a comedy by Frank 
Craven. 


NATURALLY, a new play by J. M. 
Barrie takes precedence in interest 
over that of almost any other living 
English dramatist. This is still more the 
case when it is acted by Miss Maude 
Adams, who is probably our best loved 
actress, in spite of her many artistic 
shortcomings. But “The Legend of 
Leonora” has proved a sore perplexity to 


girl, who had a cold, one of those horrid 
sniffy colds. A man in the compartment 
refused to shut the window, so Leonora 
pushed him out and shut it herself. She 
really couldn’t take seriously a trial for 
such an obviously excusable deed, nor 
understand why anybody else should. 
She is a woman of charm—of what Mr. 
Barrie elsewhere has called “that damn 
charm.” She makes the judge smell her 
flowers, she talks to the jury about their 
children, she pities the poor prosecutor, 
she adjourns court when she wants her 
tea, she finally retires with the jury—at 
their request, as they are lonesome with- 
out her—while they deliberate. Needless 
to say, she is acquitted. Words are quite 
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inadequate to describe the mad, delicious 
humor of these two acts of the trial. 
And the first act is equally good. The 
_last rather peters out. Needless to say, 
Miss Adams exerts as much of “that 
damn charm” as any actress could. The 
rest of the cast, too, are excellent, the 
production finely staged. It is at once a 
wild burlesque, a frolic, and a tender 
glorification—not less tender because so 
humorous—of woman's maternal instincts, 
of her wayward caprices, her inconsist- 
encies, her illogic, her conquering love- 
liness. Those who like the play will like 
it to extremes. All others will wonder 
what on earth it’s all about. We rather 
pity these latter. 


WILLIAM FAVERSHAM'S produc- 
tion of “Othello” marks high water 
for him to date. It is beautifully mounted 
and caparisoned, illusively lighted, and 
above all it has spirit, vividness, go. 
Somebody has said, indeed, that Faver- 
sham is “the guy who put the go in lago." 
This is strictly true. He plays the part 
of the honest ancient, and plays it in a 
new and interesting way, which, without 
lessening the tragedy of the, conclusion, 
makes more brisk and, for a modern 
audience, more plausible the progress of 
the drama. He plays lago, in a word, not 
as a sinister, villain but as a gay young 
blade of the conscienceless Renaissance, 
full of high spirits, waggish, happy-go- 
lucky, handsome, who by the very fact 
that he is so happy and keeps everybody 
so good-natured about him never attracts 
suspicion. Mr. Faversham says he cannot 
visualize lago in any other way. He is 
certainly justifying his conception by the 
very Italian atmosphere such a figure 
gives to the play, and by the high spirits 
which make it move more briskly, and 
the strong contrast his lago affords to 
the solemn and slow-witted Moor of R. 
D. MacLean. Taken in conjunction with 
the excellent staging and the fine perform- 
ances of the minor characters this Iago 
makes a more interesting drama of the 
old tragedy than our stage has seen in 
many years. It shows anew what an actor 
can accomplish when he is his own master. 
It will be resumed on tour next season. 


* CARI,” the only musical comedy we 
are listing, was composed by Em- 
merich Kalman, an Hungarian. The lead- 
ing part is taken by Mizzi Hajos, also an 
Hungarian. She is a sprightly young 
person who isn't afraid to make herself 
plain in the part of a peasant girl and 
et her fun from the characterization. 
The other parts are taken by players who 
can sing, such as Miss Blanche Duffield, 
and the music is worth singing. The 
lyrics, too, have more point and style 
than most, and, the music is related to 
them, and both to the story. In other 
words, “Sari” is not sublimated vaude- 
ville, but a real operetta, a work of art. 
And, as is always the case when a real 
operetta is well done, it is popular. 


“ A THOUSAND YEARS AGO," by 
Percy MacKaye, is available in 
rinted form, as Number Two of the 
rama League series of modern plays, so 
that the reader may judge for himself of 
its literary merits. It is still another 
version of the ancient Turandot fairy 
story, which was made into a play by 


^ Maude Adams 


In the famous Court scene from “The Legend of Leonora,” 
a delightful vehicle J. M. Barrie has provided for her 
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Mary Lawton 


The American actress playing here in the English company of “ The Philanderer,” 
and doing it so well that Shaw has promised a new rôle for her in his next play 


Carlo Gozzf more than a hundred years 
ago, reshaped by Schiller, and again re- 
written for production in Germany by 
Max Reinhardt two or three years ago. 
'The Reinhardt version failed in America 
last year, so Mr. MacKaye was asked to 
write still another variant, that the scenery 
need not go to waste on the managers' 
hands. He has made as leading figures a 
band of players from the old Italian 
Commedia dell' Arte, banished from Italy 
by modern realism, who seek their for- 
tunes in the romantic Orient. It is the 
wisdom of their leader, Capocomico, who 
gets himself made Emperor of China for 
a day, which brings Turandot and her 
lover together and makes all happy at 
the end. It is a romantic tale, more 
narrative than exciting drama, and calls 
for a romantic setting, almost for sustain- 
ing music. The setting provided is a kind 
of parody of the new German stagecraft. 
It overdoes where Reinhardt would sug- 
gest; it over-elaborates; it fails to use lights 
in the true modern manner. For that 
reason it rather fails of its purpose, and 
aids the play very little. The best thing 
in the production is the extremely graceful 
and romantic and humorous. impersona- 


tion of Capocomico by the veteran Henry 
E. Dixey. 


“OMAR, THE TENTMAKER,” by 

Richard Walton Tully, author of 
“The Bird of Paradise,” has far less 
literary merit than “A Thousand Years 
Ago"—in fact, it is ludicrously crude at 
times; but it also has a far more absorbing 
story. You would hardly guess that the 
life of Omar Khayyám could furnish any 
more exciting incidents than a tavern row 
or an accusation of heresy; but Mr. Tully, 
working largely on recorded history for 
his characters (though of course he has 
had to supply a heroine), has contrived to 
invent a melodramatic story full of Ori- 
ental murders and dungeons and poisoned 
food, which suggests at times the delights 
of “ Kismet.” This is what gives his play 
popularity. What gives it added interest, 
however, is the fact that half the speech 
assigned to Omar is taken bodily out of 
Fitzgerald's translation of the Rubáiyát, 
and even when you feel yourself getting 
rather angry at the belittling of immortal 
verse, you forget your wrath in your 
curiosity to see how the next quatrain is 
going to be fitted into the pattern of the 
text. Mr. Guy Bates Post gives a good 
account of himself as Omar. 


“MARIA ROSA,” by Angel Guimera, 

a Spaniard writing in the Catalan 
dialect about the peasant life of his dis- 
trict (he was the author of “Marta of the 
Lowlands”), is a powerful peasant tragedy, 
a drama of hot love and hot hate among 
primitive people, the sort of play you find 
set to music in “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 
It is a long way removed from our Saxon 
civilization, and it is not, for the most 
part, played in such a way that its exotic 
atmosphere is at all convincingly created. 
But there is one player in the cast who is 
convincing, and ls he is in the cast 
we recommend the production to all thea- 
tergoers interested in the art of acting. 
He is Lou-Tellegen, for eight years a 
member of Sarah Bernhardt's company. 
He is acting now for the first time in 
English. They say he is not French, 

(Continued on page 104) 
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“ 


OU’RE not the man you was 
fifteen years ago, Bill.” 
"Bill" shrugged his broad, 
gray-clothed shoulders. 
“You do things now you wouldn’t do 
then, eh, Bill?” 
A reluctant nod from the broad- 
shouldered one. Young Twitchell, always 
eager for a “Round About Town" item 
for the editorial page, listened eagerly. 

“Then,” went on the red-haired man, 
“you had visions—you had ideals—” 

Young Twitchell almost laughed. In- 
congruous sentiments indeed were these 
that the fat, red-haired one spoke. But 
at that moment the broad-shouldered man 
turned round, and Twitchell's laughter 
died deep inside him. For he was looking 
into steel-gray eyes that glinted danger- 
ously under bushy brows—he was stand- 
ing in the austere, the terrifying presence 
of his boss—of Milford, managing editor 
of the “Express.” 

Blushing, as though he had been 
caught eavesdropping at some revelation 
of the “old man's" private life, young 
Twitchell bought a cheaper cigar than 
he had intended, and hurried back to 
the “Express” office. 

_ He sat down in a battered chair before 
his ancient typewriter, and, lighting his 


cigar, pondered the strange words that 
had been spoken to his chief in his hear- 
ing. They furnished him a staggering, 
an unexpected glimpse into Milford's 
past. So the “old man” too had had 
visions—ideals? Even as young Twitchell, 
fresh from college, had them now. Per- 
haps, like Twitchell, he had come into 
the newspaper game with lofty dreams— 
had come to serve his masters, the public, 
and their cause, human justice. Perhaps, 
like Twitchell, he had not even noticed, 
as he climbed hopefully the stairs to the 
editorial sanctum, a room on the ground 
floor of the building, a room of cages and 
bars and pigeon-holes—a vastly im- 
portant room—the business office. 


"T WITCHELL thoughtof the “old man" 

now almost pityingly. Hitherto Mil- 
ford had been to him a glowering, silent, 
swooping ogre; an ogre to be feared, 
obeyed, avoided whenever possible. In 
his heart he had bitterly condemned 
Milford for running the **Express" as all 
other papers in the city were run—not 
for the people who bought it, but for 
the people who paid its bills with their 
advertising. Now for the first time he 
realized that possibly the “old man" had 


not always intended to run his paper that. 


way. If the red-haired man spoke true— 
Still, he did run it that way now. And 
young Twitchell, just out of college, with 
his own ideas of truth and justice and 
service neatly worked out on dormitory 
window seats far from the practical 
world, had no patience with him for it. 
His mind went back to those bitter mo- 
ments when the business office had made 
itself known harshly to his own lofty soul. 

He remembered the ** exclusive" he had 
got on the elopement of the daughter of 
a big jewelry firm's senior partner with 
her father's chauffeur, how he had brought 
it triumphantly to the office, how there 
had been whisperings and conferences, 
and how the story had been at last 

uietly slipped to the waste-basket. Also 
the half-page advertisement that, in an 
off-season the jewelry firm had placed 
in the *Express," as a small note of thanks 
from the head of the firm. It was a 
trifling matter whether the public be 
told of a silly girl's elopement, but it 
had seemed to young Twitchell a great 
tragedy when silence was thus bought 
and paid for. 

He recalled the first night when he 
had been sent to “cover” a show at one 
of the local theaters, and his impotent 
rage when it was gently but firmly 
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explained to him that all plays were 
excellent plays, brilliantly performed, in 
the Express" criticisms—because theatri- 
cal advertising mounted high each week. 

Also, he remembered, as an example of 
the smallness of men, his story on the 
funeral of a man high in the local busi- 
ness world, and how the next day the 
advertising manager of a department 
store had called him up and roundly 
abused him because his name had been 
placed, in the list of notables in attend- 
ance, after the names of certain of his 
rivals. “Did you go to that funeral to 
get your name in the paper, or to do honor 
to the dead?” young Twitchell, boiling 
inwardly, had inquired. His ‘‘freshness” 
very nearly cost him his job. The business 
office had been forced to buy a two- 
hundred-dollar fishing outfit and present 
it to that advertising manager on the eve 
of his summer yacation, in order to 
soothe his anger. 


, IT was a rotten game; young 
Twitchell knew that after only two 
months of playing it. He would get out 
of it as soon as he could. He took from 
his desk the short story he was working 
up with the idea of selling it to a certain 
weekly magazine widely read in the office. 
He could not work on it effectively, be- 
cause he was too busy picturing the sur- 
prise of the office when it finally appeared 
in print. Young newspaper men are 
_ often up against that obstacle. 

While young Twitchell contemplated 
the glory to come, the “old man” 
thumped through the city room to his 
private office, slammed shut the door, 
exchanged his gray coat for an alpaca, 
adjusted a green shade to his steely 
eyes, and sat down before a desk piled 
high with galley-proofs. But he did not 
at once turn his powerful, machine-like 
mind upon the work in hand. He 
pondered, even as young Twitchell had 
done, the words of the red-haired man— 
of Jimmy Garrison. 

oor old Jimmy. Incongruous as ideals 
were in company with his very material 
fatness, he still had his ideals—and what 
else? Very little. He had steadfastly 
gone his way, smilingly refusing to bow 
to the wiles of expediency as they pre- 
sented themselves in his business. Today 
he was poor, with ideals alone to sustain 
him in his poverty. 

And Milford? The words of his old 
friend had hurt him more than he would 
have cared to admit. “You do things 
to-day you wouldn't do then." Of course 
he did. He had to. But— Still the “old 
man” did not turn to the waiting galley- 

roofs. He looked straight ahead, and 

is eyes were eyes that had forgotten how 
tosmile—which Jimmy Garrison's had not. 


HE city editor walked over arid stood 

by young Twitchell's side. The short 
story that should astonish the office was 
hastily put away. 

“Twitchell,” said the city editor, 
“Burke at police headquarters telephones 
that a girl has dropped dead of the heat 
in the Meyerbaum department store. 
Now, for heaven’s sake, go easy on this. 
We don’t want to start anything. Just 
go up and mosey round, and see what you 
can find out.” 

“Yes, sir," replied Twitchell, trying to 
conceal his diszust. “I don’t suppose— 


it’s not exactly the sort of thing the 
‘Express’ can print.” He knew that this 
was none of his business, but he also 
knew that the city editor would be as 
sorry as .he—almost—when the item 
failed to reach the light of print. 

“T don't know about that," the older 
man answered. “It’s up to us to get the 
news. If it's strangled later on, that's 
none of our affair." 

**Oh, isn't it?" young Twitchell wanted 
to cry. But instead he silently drew on 


‘his coat. 


“Now, be careful," pleaded the city 
editor, who long ago had learned that 
he must "stand without hitching" for 
reasons connected with a wife and baby 
at home. “Don’t get into any row. Just 
dig up what facts you can, and come 
away. Girls name's Rosie Singer, or 
Sanger, or something like that." 

Young Twitchell set his lips, and hur- 
ried away up the blistering street. Being 
wise, he approached Meyerbaum's de- 
partment store not from the front, but 
from a rear door. He was rewarded by 
the sight of an ambulance waiting in 
the alley behind the store. Rushing into 
the simmering building, he ran past many 
counters heaped high with merchandise 
and presided over by perspiring. unhappy 
little girls, and came presently to the 
superintendent's office. 

o one amid the startled group at the 
door thought to bar him out. He rushed 
in. It was only a limp little girl who had 
died who lay on the couch in that room, 
but the sight of the blue-white face of 
her was like a knife-blade in voung 
Twitchell's heart. He stood awed, silent, 
staring. In another moment he was seized 
roughly by a businesslike man and was 
thrust back upon the stairs. 


AS HE stood there a young man who 
had sought to woo age with a beard, 
and who carried a doctor’s bag, passed 
by him from the room where the dead 
girl lay. Young Twitchell tapped his 
arm. He asked a soft question. 

“A mere child," said the doctor. “Yes 
—it was the heat. That"—his tone grew 
bitter—“‘that, and very little food, I'm 
afraid." 

Twitchell followed him down the 
steps and walked about amid the coun- 
ters. On every side arose a buzz of excited 
whispering, girls dabbed their eyes with 
handkerchiefs, the voice of one rose in a 
hoarse whisper: “My Gawd, ain't it 
awful?" 

Young Twitchell approached a counter 
where a dry-eyed girl met his glance 
fearlessly, boldly; bitterly. She had coal- 
black eyes, under brows arched abnor- 
mally; she seemed eternally on the point 
of breaking out in wild protest against the 
world. All about still sounded the buzz— 
buzz—buzz—as' though the tired little 
soul of the dead Rosie were buzzing by on 
its way to God. 

"Can you tell me what happened?” 
said Twitchell to the black-eyed one. 

She shook her head. 

"You're from a newspaper, ain't 
you? No, we ain't allowed to talk. We'd 
be fired in a minute if we did." Defiance 
suddenly flared in those black eyes. ‘‘It’s 
fifteen minutes till lunch,” she added. 
“Meet me at the corner of Lincoln and 
Essex streets. I'll talk. I’ve got to talk.” 

Keen, sly, smiling, there advanced on 


Twitchell a man named Topper. Mr. 
Topper was advertising manager of the 
Meyerbaum store. On numerous other 
occasions he had grandly explained his 
desires to young Twitchell. He came 
up, rubbing his hands, as one who would 
make a sale. 

“A reporter, eh?” he remarked. “Well, 
I guess you understand. There’s nothing 


doing. Nothing for you here. I guess 
your editor knows that.” 
He leaned over Twitchell. His thin 


lips drew back in a wolfish smile from his 
white teeth. He was never happier than 
when employed as he was at that moment. 
At the meetings of the suburban whist 
club to which he belonged he frequently 
boasted that there wasn’t a newspaper 
in town that dared print a story he had 
asked to have killed. 


"t bad," said young Twitchell, his 
hands itching for Mr. Topper's thin 
throat. “Such a little girl!" 

“I really can't discuss it,” replied Mr. 
Topper. “Youre not going to hang 
around—please. It hurts the store, you 
know." 

Young Twitchell departed, to stand on 
the corner which the black-eyed girl had 
indicated. His heart was on ae his 
spirit raged, always before his eyes was 
the blue-white face of a dead little girl. 
He hated himself, his paper, his pro- 
fession. 

She came, the black-eyed one, walking 
with a proud stride. A cheap hat wobbled 
in roseate splendor above her. Twitchell 
suggested luncheon. 

“I—I can't eat,” she said. “But we 
might as well go to a restaurant—we can 
talk there.” 

He led her to a hotel dining-room that 
must have marked an epoch of splendor 
in her life, but there was no awe in her 
flashing eyes as she took her place across 
from him. 

"You knew Rosie Singer?” he in- 
quired. 

“Sanger,” she corrected. “I ought to. 
She was at my counter. I was beside her 
when she toppled—just toppled over— 
forever." - 

“The heat,” Twitchell suggested. 

Her red lips twisted into a mirthless 
smile. 

“Yes, the heat,” she snapped. “That, 
and taking stock every night for a week 
until after eleven, and such food as you 
can get on six dollars a week.” 

“Taking stock?" 


"THAT'S what I said. We're getting 
ready for August mark-downs. You 
know how hot it's been for the past week. 
Well, we've had to stay at the store every 
night, taking stock. That's the way 
Meyerbaum treats his girls. Most of them 
are— pretty far gone. A little cool weather 
will fix them up. But—when the cool 
weather comes—it’ll come too late for 
Rosie. Oh,—I wished it had been me 
mee z 
"Oh, don't say that," put in youn 
Twitchell uncomfortably. j vs 
“But I do. Rosie wasneeded at home— 
I ain’t. Nobody cares what happens 
to me. But Rosie—I’ve seen her going. 
It was too much for her—she wasn't very 
strong. I told the floorwalker so. He 
said l'd better mind my own business. 
Not long ago,” she added, “I see in the 
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“You’re from 


paper where Meyerbaum gave fifty 
thousand dollars towards a new opera- 
house. It was on the front page of the 
*Express.'" 

“Yes,” said Twitchell bitterly, “with 
Meyerbaum's picture." He was wonder- 
ing if Rosie Sanger's unimportant little 
exit would be on any page. : 

“What’s to be done about it?" flared 
the black-eyed one. “Thats what I 
want to know. Poor Rosie! I was beside 
her when she—fell over. She told me this 
morning her head felt—funny. I told 
her to go home. She didn’t dare.” 

Young Twitchell thought back through 
his philosophy courses at college for 
something that might properly be applied 
to the moment. And he was startled to 
find himself taking refuge in: 

** Well, I guess heaven's a better place 
than Meyerbaum's for Rosie, at that." 
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a newspaper, ain't you? No, we ain't allowed to talk" 


The girl squinted her black eyes. She 
was struggling with the great question. 

“I wonder," she said very slowly, “is 
there one? Meyerbaum's daughter died 
last year. I wonder, is there a heaven, and 
are Rosie and Meyerbaum's daughter 
there together?" 

After that brief, unhappy luncheon, 
Twichell left the black-eyed girl and with 
determined step sought out again the 
slick, eel-like Mr. Topper. He stood in 
the august presence, his eyes flaming. 

"Well," remarked Mr. Topper, “you 
here again?" 

“Yes,” Twichell answered. “I came 
back to ask about Rosie Sanger. The 
girl who died this morning. Is it true 
that she has been taking stock every 
blistering night for the past week?” 

Mr. Topper regarded him narrowly. 

"Young man," he said, “you must 


be new on the ‘Express.’ Permit me to 
inform you that there’s nothing doing. 
There’s no story. Now go away, and 
don’t bother me.” 

“Pardon me,” answered Twitchell, 
polite with an effort. “There is a story. 
And I want the details. The ‘Express’ 
wants the details.” 

Mr. Topper became paternal. 

“You don’t seem to quite understand 
your business," he said. “‘ The ‘Express’ 

rints no story concerning this store that 
I do not authorize. If you don't get out 
of here in a hurry, Pi call up your 
editor.” 

“I understand my business perfectly,” 
young Twitchell replied hotly. “I know 
what you mean. But the ‘Express’ is a 
real newspaper, and a real newspaper, 
Mr. Topper, prints the news.” He knew 
he lied, he was describing a situation far 
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from the facts. “The ‘Express’ is going to 
print astory about Rosie Sanger to-night.” 

“Pll give you one last chance,” returned 
Topper. “Get out, and bequick about it.” 

TP leave," Twitchell replied, “when 

ou answer my questions. And not 
efore." 

“What is your name, please?” asked 
Mr. Topper impressively. 

Young Twitchell gave it in a loud, clear 
voice. Mr. Topper reached for his 
telephone. 

“I’m going to teach you a lesson," he 
said solemnly. “Then maybe next time 
you'll know better. I’m going to have 
you fired from the ‘Express.’ He gave 
the paper’s number. “I want Milford— 
hello, Milford ?—yes, this is Topper at 
the Meyerbaum store. See here, what 
does this mean—there’s a reporter from 
the ‘Express’ here raising Cain about a 
little—er—accident we had in the store 
this morning. What? Yes—his name’s 
Twitchell—at least he says it is—yes— 
well, I want him fired—he’s too fresh. 
What—yes—yes—all right." 

He hung up the receiver. 

“Milford wants to see you right 
away," he remarked. “I guess your 
time’s up at the ‘Express.’ Next time you 
won't try to be funny." 


Again young Twitchell yearned for 
Mr. Topper’s thin throat. 

“T hardly think,” he said easily, “that 
the ‘Express’ is firing men at your request, 
Mr. Topper. And, by the way, I wasn’t 
fresh. In addition to your many other 
unpleasant faults, you are a liar, sir. 


Good day.” 


HE WENT out again into the noonday 
heat. His temples throbbed, his tongue 
was dry, his cheeks burned. He did not 
know what awaited him in the editorial 
rooms of the *Express." He did not care. 
He was resolved to speak his mind, 
freely, clearly, and then if he had to 
go from the staff of that newspaper, 
why, he would go, and gladly. 

the managing editor was seated at his 
big flat desk. The green eyeshade hid 
his keen eyes, a huge brier pipe was 
clinched in his teeth. From out the 
mélée of smoke and green shade a stern 
voice spoke: 

“Twitchell.” 

“Yes, sir?" 

* What happened at Meyerbaum’s?” 

Hotter than ever were young 
Twitchell’s cheeks; dryer than ever his 
tongue. And the words that boiled 
within him burst forth: 


“I went up there to get a story about a 
little girl who died this morning from 
a combination of overwork, and hot 
weather, and insufficient food. I saw her 
on a couch. You should have seen the 
small pitiful heap she was. A little, 
sched: blue-white face. And such tiny, 
thin hands. All—all veins, sir. Topper 
met me. He told me there was no story. 
He tried to get me to go away. I found 
out that even in this awful weather 
they've been keeping the girls there nights 
totakestock. Iwouldn’t go. I told Top- 

er that the ‘Express’ was a newspaper. 

said we printed news. Then he called 
you up. I wasn’t fresh to him. I simply 
told him that we were going to run the 
story of Rosie Sanger’s death." 

The great figure behind the desk did 
nét stir. 

“And what," inquired the managing 
editor, made you think we would run 
a story simply at your suggestion?" 

For a moment young Twitchell gazed at 
the inscrutable man across from him. 


` And then he smiled a little, and dared to 


say what he thought. 

“This morning," he replied, “I heard a 
man remind you that once you had ideals 
—yourself. Fifteen years ago, I believe 
he said it was. Fifteen years are a long 


“Bear,” said Milford slowly, “I’ve got a story here about a girl who dropped dead 


of the heat in Meyerbaum's store this morning. . . . 


I'm going to print it" 
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time, but they can't completely change a 
man's nature. That's why I had a sneak- 
ing notion, sir, that for once the ‘Express’ 
would do the right thing—would print the 
story of Rosie Sanger on its front page." 

'Thus young Twitchell made history in 
the managing editor's room. He paused, 
breathless with suspense. Now, surely, 
the “old man" would rise in his might 
and: throw him out of the little world 
of the “Express” forever. He glanced 
at Milford’s huge arms. In physical con- 
flict he hoped not to cut an altogether 
ignominious figure. 

But the “old man" said no word. 
From the face hidden behind the shade 
and the pipe young Twitchell could get 
no hint of what was going on. Like a 
shirt-sleeved sphinx Milford sat. Far 
below them the presses chugged. From 
the hot cobblestones outside rose the 
eternal hum of traffic. 

Then the managing editor reached out 
and pressed a button. 

“Send Mr. Bear to me at once,” he 
directed the stenographer who answered. 
Bear was the business manager. 

Again, silence in the room. The “old 
man” puffed at his pipe. The business 
manager appeared. 

“Bear,” said Milford slowly, “I’ve 
got a story here about a girl who dropped 
dead of the heat in Meyerbaum’s store 
this morning.” 


“Yes?” remarked Bear, smiling ai 


“Im going to print it,” said the “o 
man." 

* What!" Mr. Bear shot the word at 
Milford's head as though it had been a 
cannon ball. 

“I'm going to print it." 


OUNG Twitchell's heart had leaped 

wildly at those words. He sat on the 
edge of his chair, almost on the verge 
of falling off at the “old man's" feet in 
his joy. At last, at last, he was on a 
newspaper. This was the profession he 
had dreamed of. 

“Do you realize," roared Bear, “how 
much mone 
into this o 
tell you 

“Later,” the managing editor com- 
manded. "Mr. Twitchell, write that 
story just as it happened, and bring your 
copy to me." Twitchell turned dizzily 
to the door. "I understand," Milford 
was saying, “that they kept the girls there 
taking stock during this hot wave. Ithink 
Ill have an editorial on that" Mr. 
Bear's answering uproar was drowned as 
Twitchell closed the door. 

He went quickly to his typewriter, 
his fingers itching for the keys. His brain 
was on fire; the story seemed to sweep 
down upon him from the skies. He 
rattled wildly above his machine. In 
an hour he laid his copy on the “old 
man's" desk. It was the story of his 
life; he put it down reverently. 

A pompous man with gray side whiskers 
sat by Milford's side. 

Young Twitchell went back to the 
city room, his heart singing with the joy 
of what his paper was about to do. Now 
the *Express" would show the town— 
the sneering town that had known it for 
a coward so long. Now the “old man,” 
his “old man,” would stand revealed as 
big enough to do what his heart told 
him was right. 


Well, I'll 


ce each month? 
» 


Meyerbaum's store turns. 


Gleefully young Twitchell scanned the 
other evening papers as their various 
editions came in. They had no word of 
Rosie Sanger. Of course not. They didn't 
dare. But the *Express"—his paper— 
it would show up the town—show up its 
rotten journalism, its puppet editors. 
And his story—young Twitchell's story— 
on the front page—that would do the trick. 


N THE intervals of taking small, un- 
important stories over the telephone, 
Twitchell watched the “Express” editions 
as they came up from the press room. He 
got the next to the last edition. He rather 
hoped—but no, the “old man” would 
save that story for the final edition. 

He seized the first copy of the final 
edition that came up-stairs, filching it 
from the city editor’s desk, and ran off 
with it to a corner like a little boy with 
a sweet. It was his hour of triumph. 
He looked at the first page. He looked 
again. His story was not there. He 
turned to the second, the third, and so on 
through the paper. His heart became a 
thing of lead. They hadn't used it! 

And on the editorial page—the ''old 
man's" page—there was comment on the 
fact that Meyerbaum's store would be 
closed each day thereafter at two until 
the hot wave passed, and kind, honeyed 
words for Meyerbaum, the philanthropist. 

Young Twitchell cast the paper from 


him as though it bore a plague in its: 


ages, and sat staring straight ahead. 
$o ended his hour of triumph. It was all 
quite plain. The “old man” had failed 
him. He had backed down. He hadn’t 
the nerve—he was the same old coward. 

And the newspaper game on the 
“Express” was the same old game—the 
rotten game that all the papers in town 
played—the game of licking the hands 
that held advertising contracts—of sup- 
pressing such news as a little group of 
men desired suppressed. A very tragic 


bitterness, greater than any he had ever . 


experienced before, was in young Twitch- 
ell's heart. 

And how could the “old man" face 
him now? What would he say when next 
they met? He who had started out to 
back Twitchell up? Of course Milford 
was running the paper, he could print 
what he chose, he could throw master- 
pieces in the wastebasket till the end of 
time—but this—this was pretty raw. 
How would the “old man" explain it? 

A stenographer appeared before young 
Twitchell and offered him a neatly 
printed memorandum: 

* Mr. Milford would like to see Mr. 
Twitchell in his office at six o'clock." 


So THE managing editor was to honor 
him with an explanation. Well, he 
couldn't very easily avoid it. Restlessly 
Twitchell strolled about while the base- 
ball extras came from the presses and 
were roared on the street. The office 
thinned. The boys drifted out. At six 
o'clock he walked through the quiet 
room and pushed open Milford's door. 

The managing editor of the “Express” 
still sat at his big desk, still hid behind the 
eye shade and the pipe, still spoke in the 
voice of the “old man," the awe-inspiring, 
shiver-starting voice. 

“Come in, Twitchell,” he said roughly. 
“Sit down." 

The shade and the pipe were turned 
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on the young reporter, like a battery of 
uns. 

“Twitchell,” said the “old man," 
* you're fired.” 

For a moment Twitchell felt the sinking 
of the heart with which a man always 
hears those words. Then a terrific wave 
of anger rose within him and swamped him.. 

"[ guess you know what I think of 
you and your paper," he said loudly. 

And then the “old man" took off the 
eye shade and laid down the pipe, and it 
was as though he put aside thus the 
dignity of his job and stood revealed a 
mere man after all. Whereupon young 
Twitchell, seeing the tired look in the 
gray eyes and the unhappy lines about 
the hard mouth, was almost sorry he 
had spoken so angrily. . 

"Yes," said Milford, in a strangely 
gentle tone. “Yes. You are no longer 
working for me, Twitchell. You'll never 
work for me again. So I'm going to tell 
you why I've fired you—I'm going to 
talk to you like— I'd say like a father, only 
I'm afraid you'd be ashamed of me as a 
father, the way you feel just now." 

His voice had a quite wistful question 
in it—the voice of this ogre whom men 
quailed before! Young Twitchell made no 
reply, so Milford continued: 


“T WISH I could make you see how it 

is, Twitchell—but you're too young, 
aren't you? Yes, you're too young. No 
one could ever have made me see at. 
your age. If you could only be my age 
for a minute, then—but let me tell you, 
Twitchell, I'm not proud of the way I'm, 
running this paper. Sometimes in the: 
night I wake up and think about it, and 
about the OM looked at things when I 
was your age—and— I get sick—sick all 
over. 

“Then the red-haired man was right?" 
Twitchell asked. 

“Yes—Jimmy Garrison was right,” 
Milford answered. “I did have ideals— 
visions—when I went into this game. 
I thought I was going to serve the 
public. I can’t explain, Twitchell, how it 
came about—the change. I got the 
chance at this job. I wanted it—badly. 
I saw I'd have to do a lot of things that 
weren't just—right. But every other 
paper in town did them, and we weren't 
qne enough to go a different path. 
I told myself I'd do them—for a time. 
Just while I was making a power of the 
*Express'—just until we were on our feet 
and could afford to do things—the right 
way. So I drifted on, compromising— 

ou've got to compromise, Twitchell. 

ou're too young to know. But you've 
got to, boy. Talk all you will of ideals— 
well, I drifted on. I married. You 
haven't married—yet. You'll understand 
about that—later. A man's family—his 
first duty—he can't let those he loves 
starve because of his ideals. I drifted on." 

“ But—this afternoon—" the impatient 
Twitchell reminded him. 

"|m coming to—this afternoon." 
The “old man" sighed. His great bulk 
seemed to slink in the chair. “I just 
want rte to know, Twitchell, thac I 
started as you have started. And then— 
compromising—a family to care for— 
someday perhaps you'll understand what 
I mean. I've watched you ever since 
you came on the ‘Express.’ I saw you 

(Continued on page 79) 


Your Boy and His Muscles 


By Charles K. Taylor, M. A. 


I THE January nurpber of this magazine Mr. Taylor published an article 
called “Better Boys," which attracted much attention. 

practical plan for classifying boys physically, for following and recording their 
physical development, and for making just comparisons of growth. 
clear and comprehensive that any parent, or any teacher, or any boy could 


make use of it. 


_ We have received many letters about this article; some associations are 
distributing widely the article and the valuable table of physical standards it 


contained. Mr. Taylor writes: 


It was a new and 


It was so . 
Philadelphia!" 


“It may be interesting to know that the system of ‘standardizing’ de- 
scribed in a previous article, is now used in institutions as widely separated 
in place and type as the high schools of a small Minnesota town, the Central 
Y. M. C. A. of Philadelphia, and, for the boys, in the Wanamaker store of 


To answer the questions brought forth by the previous article Mr. Tay- 


lor has prepared this later paper in which he describes nine fundamental ex- 
ercises that he has found most useful in making a sound and strong body. 


Tue Epiror. 


HERE are few growing boys who 
would not be benefited by special 
exercise of some nature. Perhaps 
one might have an abnormally 
small chest capacity, or another have 
shoulders that lean forward and shoul- 
der blades that project for all the world 
like fins. Or a boy might have a first- 
class ‘‘running-machine,” with very poor 
excuses for arms; or powerful arms and 
shoulders, but legs that would not carry 
him a hundred yards on a sharp trot. 

Few boys are well developed all over; 
but a very fair degree of even develop- 
ment, if not perfection, is in the grasp of 
growing boys if they begin to take proper 
interest in time, and let me tell you that, 
first of all, this interest is easy to develop, 
and, secondly, through this interest, when 
aroused, a boy can be greatly influenced 
for his good. For all normal, manly boys 
desire to become “athletes,” and to gain 
a first-class physique will sacrifice almost 
any bad or unhealthy habit of body or 
mind. 

You will be surprised to know, no 
doubt, that fancy and expensive appara- 
tus is not necessary for- developing a 
boy's muscles—any muscles. In hie 
there is no need for any apparatus of any 
description and none will be described in 
the following exercises, and these, you 
will find, are what might be called the 
fundamental exercises, affecting, as they 
do, all the important groups of muscles. 

It is consoling to know, too, that violent 
motions are also quite unnecessary. I 
think we are only too likely to imagine 
that an exercise to be useful must be very 
strenuous. We actually go to extremes 
even in our physical training of children 
in school gymnasia, where the work is 
often carried to the point of exhaustion. 
All this is a matter for careful considera- 
tion, for the harm done by over-exercise 
is sometimes quite serious. 


"THERE are one or two points requiring 
study before you can assign exercises 
toa child. First of all, when 
a child is in a poor condition 
of which the [ep cause is 
some remediable physical 
defect there is little use in 
giving special exercises until 
the defect is removed. For 
instance, breathing exer- 
cises cannot be nearly as , 
effective as they should be 
for a child suffering from 
large adenoids, nor can you 
expect good results when a 
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child has some physical irritation inducing 
nervous effects of different kinds. Above 
all, you should always know the state of 
the child's heart. If the heart is good, and 
if there are no serious remediable defects 
to interfere with your obtaining good 
results, then you can take up the matter 
of special exercises with some degree of 
confidence. 

The tables given in a previous paper 
will give you an idea as to what physical 
development may be expected of boys of 
different weights and heights. It is more 
important to consider the development 


.for height and weight than to consider 


age. When you find just where your boy 
is lacking, whether in chest expansion, 
shoulder girth, arms, and so on, or perhaps 
in posture, if he is hollow-chested with 


ad 


No. 1—A fifteen-year-old boy in his 
breathing exercises 


No. 3 —A shoulder and back exercise, to be done on 
the floor slowly 


shoulders bent forward, then you can take 
up the exercise suggested for the different 
needs. And right here is a word of cau- 
tion, which will be repeated now and then. 
Never carry an exercise beyond the time 
when fatigue begins. Do not continue it 
to exhaustion; but when the boy begins to 
feel tired, stop at once, if it is only after 
two or three motions! 

It interests the boy a great deal, too, 
to keep account of his physical measure- 
ments. If these are taken once a month 
his interest is kept up, and he is stimu- 
lated when he finds that he is actually 
gaining. Finally, do not carry on a special 
exercise after it is no longer necessary. 
What you desire is a good, all-around 
development, and when this is attained 
special work should cease and general 
exercise be carefully continued. It should 
be said, too, that such work can never be 
considered as a substitute for outdoor 
play. This latter is vitally necessary for all 
children. These exercises are to be used as 
adjuncts—to bring up to standard any set 
of muscles which are under-developed. 


FIRST comes the matter of breathing. 
It is hardly necessary to explain the 
importance of having a good breathing 
capacity. It has been said that one's 
character depends largely on one's chest 
expansion, and there is something in it! 
A poor supply of oxygen would mean poor 
vitality, lack of energy, mental or physi- 
cal, slow thinking, and perhaps even 
morbidity; whereas a large supply of 
oxygen would mean opposite conditions— 
general mental and physical activity, 
clear thinking, and cheerfulness. If the 
chest expansion is below normal, the 
exercises, two in number, are very simple. 
Exercise No. 1—For breathing: Stand 
straight, with heels together, raise the 
arms straight overhead and slowly take a 
full breath to capacity. Keeping the air 
in, slowly lower the arms till they hang 
loosely by the side, and then exhale. If 
this is done a dozen or fifteen times each 
morning in good clean air, 
the effect will be found quite 
marked. A child's chest is 
very flexible and an increase 
in expansion comes easily. 
Exercise No. 2—For 
breathing: This can be done 
while walking in the street, 
at any time. With each step 
take in a little breath, until, 
in about five or six steps, 
the chest can hold no more. 
Retain the air for two or 
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No. 4—A thirteen-year-old-boy taking 
a shoulder exercise 


three steps, and exhale. Repeat say three 
or four minutes. Both of these exercises 
have rapid effect, and should be stopped 
when the deficiency is made up. At the 
same time the child should be encouraged 
to develop the regular habit of breathing 
deeply. 


N9W for the shoulders. The next ex- 
ercise is particularly useful if the 
shoulders bend forward and the girth is 
a little below normal. 

Exercise No. 3— Back and shoulders: 
Lie flat on the floor, face down, with arms 
stretched out ahead of you, hands about 
two feet apart. Slowly lift the hands and 
head from the floor as high as possible. 
Perhaps the upper part of the chest can 
be lifted too. Then as slowly sink down 
again until as flat and relaxed as may be. 
Repeat until a tired feeling begins. A 
variation of this exercise which can be 
used sometimes is one in which the arms, 
instead of being placed ahead, are placed 
almost straight out on each side. 

Exercise No. 4—Also for the shoulders: 
Place the clenched fists in front of the 
upper chest, about eight inches apart, 
with elbows sticking out each side. Then, 
holding the arms and shoulders as rigid 
as possible, raise the fists and push them 
backward, so that they pass the ears on 
each side if possible. Then absolutely 
relax and bring the fists to the first po- 
sition. Stop the first moment fatigue 
begins. 

xercise No. 5—Also for shoulders and 
back: This is a "pretending" exercise. 
You are to pretend you are going to lift 
a heavy weight that has a handle on the 
top of it. Spread the feet a little, lean over 
and grasp rigidly the imaginary handle of 
the imaginary weight. Keeping arms, 
shoulders, back and legs rigid, slowly lift 
that weight in a vertical line, just as 
though it weighed a hundred pounds, get 
half under it, when it is chest high, and 
lift it straight up as far as you can reach, 
squaring the shoulders at the same time. 
This should be done slowly and rigidly. 
Then relax and begin again, stopping 
when you begin to feel tired. 

Now we can consider the arms them- 


No. 5—A thirteen-year-old boy taking 
a shoulder and back “pretend” exercise 


selves. The last exercise gives the arms 
good work, if you put your mind on it as 
you should. With the following arm exer- 
cise it is essential that the mind be put 
upon the work. 

Exercise No. 6—For the arms: Place 
the hands before your chest, palm to palm, 
having one palm facing the chest and the 
other facing outward. Let the inner 
hand, slowly, rigidly, push the outer one 
outward, the latter resisting with force. 
When one hand has pushed the other out 
as far as possible, then the latter pushes 
its Opponent in again till the original 
position is reached. If the right arm 


pushes outward and the left inward, then 


the triceps of the right arm and the biceps 
of the left are being used. When tired, 
change positions, so that the left pushes 
outward, then the left triceps and the 
right biceps are being used. This is a 
very powerful exercise, when done slowly, 
and is quite effective in developing the 
arms. It should take about six or eight 
seconds for the hands to make a complete 
motion out and back. 


OW for the abdomen. Children some- 

times seem to have an unduly pro- 
jecting abdomen. Often the cause is 
digestive, and you need to be sure of it. 
Sometimes it comes because the upper 
part of the chest is so flat that the viscera 
are pushed downward. But sometimes 
the cause is a flabbiness of the muscular 
walls of the abdomen. Be sure of the 
cause! and then you can take up the 
question of exercise. 

Exercise No. 7—The abdomen: Lie 
flat on the back, hands at side, feet to- 
gether. If the abdomen is very flabby, 
slowly raise the feet alternately until the 
legs are vertical and as slowly lower them. 
If there is enough strength, slowly raise 
both feet at once, keeping the legs per- 
fectly rigid, until vertical, then slowly 
lower them. Be careful not to push this 
exercise unduly. It takes quite a little 
energy, and should be stopped at the first 
sign of fatigue. When the abdomen be- 
comes quite firm and strong, the exercise 
can be varied by placing the feet under the 
edge of a heavy piece of furniture, slowly 


No. 6—A sixteen year-old boy tak- 
ing an arm exercise, pushing with 
his right arm, pulling with his left 


lifting the body to a vertical position. 

Exercise No. 8—The sides: Lie upon 
one side, resting upon an elbow, with 
body and legs in a straight line, and one 
foot resting upon the other. Then slowly 
raise the hips from the ground, keeping 
on your side. lf your muscles are not 
strong, do not do this often, for you are 
really lifting quite a weight. When you 
have so developed that this exercise be- 
comes easy, then, when you have raised 
the hips from the ground, raise the upper 
foot as high as possible. Bring the foot 
back to its first position before you allow 
the hips to sink to the ground again. 
This exercise is to be done slowly, and as 
many times on one side as upon the other. 


[ES exercises are not often necessary, 

for the average boy runs about enough 
to keep up a fair development. If the 
muscles are really hard, even if the girths 
seem unduly small, do nothing about it, 
but if they are flabby, the following will 
be found effective: 

Exercise No. g9—The legs: Stand with 
heels together, and through the exercise 
keep the body rigidly vertical. Slowly 
bend the knees until you are nearly sitting 
on the heels. Your hands should be on 
the hips. Then slowly rise full height 
and up on your toes as far as possible, 
remain so a moment, then slowly sink all 
the way down again. Remember, this 
exercise is to be done slowly. If you find 
it dificult to keep your balance, then have 
a chair in front of you and keep a touch 
on the top of the chair with one hand. 

The illustrations, I think, will aid in 
making the exercises perfectly clear. They 
should be done, preferably, in the morn- 
ing, on rising, or about ten in the morn- 
ing, or even three in the afternoon. ‘Never 
in the evening, after the fatigue of the 
day. If they are done in the morning 
upon rising, with good clean air to breathe, 
and are followed by a quick sponge, or 
shower, and a brisk rub, they are likely 
to be found very effective indeed. 

Lastly, do not expect too much right 
off. A good physique can be had by every 
normal boy; but it takes patient work, 
and, above all, a real and active interest! 


mm 


“Tell your husband to put you in a play, and I'll put it on." 
“Much obliged. I'll tell him. Good morning." 


— eom m 


Bamby 


By Marjorie Benton Cooke 


Illustrations by Mary Greene Blumenschein 


PART III 


BAMBY, the daring, original and lovable daughter of an absent- 
minded professor of mathematics, selects a big, handsome ideal- 
ist, who when he is centered upon a play that is to reform the world 
Bamby marries Jarvis during one 


is oblivious to everything else. 


men.” 


zine stories and meets with remarkable success. 
to New York to sell his impossible play. 


of his working fits, because she is “used to taking care of helpless 
Professor Parkhurst is furious. Bamby tries writing maga- 


She takes Jarvis 


LETTER from Mr. Strong 
arrived on the morning’s mail, so 
Bamby induced Jarvis to go over 
to the Cubist show by himself on 

the plea that she had a headache. He 
went most willingly—anywhere, except 
roadway. 

The minute he was out of the way her 
languid, headachey manner changed to 
one of brisk energy. She donned her 
smartest frock and hat. She was more 
earnest in her effort to allure the eye than 
-she was the day of her own conquest. 

“You must look your best, you little 
old Bamby, you, and see what you can 
do for big Jarvis!” 

After the last nod of approval at her 
reflected self, she tucked Mirviss manu- 
Script under her arm and started forth. 

“Pm just plain adventuress enough to 
love the fight of it," she admitted to her- 
self as she approached the office she had 
selected for her first try. She tripped in 
confidently and addressed the office boy. 

“Mr. Claghorn in?" she asked. 

“ Nope.” 

“When do you expect him?” 

“Oh, any time. He’s in and out.” 

“PI wait.” 

“Probably won’t be back until after 
lunch.” 

“Pil take a chance.” 

A railing shut off the hall where she 
stood from the office proper, where the 
boy was on guard. Doors opened off this 
central room into the private offices. 

here were no chairs in this hall and the 
boy made no move to open the railing. 

“Ts that large arm chair in there rented 
for the day?” Bamby inquired. 

“Not so far as I know,” he grinned. 

“Does this thing open, or do I have to 
jump it?” she smiled. 

“Where are you going?" 

“To the large arm chair!" 

“Welcome to our city," said he, as he 
lifted the rail. “Nobody allowed in here 
except by appointment.' 

She set herself to the subjection of the 
office boy by arequest for the baseball score. 

“Say, are you a fan?” he asked. 

“Can’t you see it in my eye?” 

He was launched. He gave her a 
minute biographical sketch of every 

layer on the team, his past record and 
uture possibilities. He went over all the 
games of the past season while Bamby 
turned an enraptured face upon him. 

All the actors who came in looked at her 
with interest, the actresses with disdain. 
pne whispered to the boy, who shook his 

ead. 


"Say, what you wid?" he asked her 
later. 

“IJ don't understand you." 

His look became suspicious. 
show you with?" 

“With ‘Success,’” she answered has- 
tily, patting the manuscript. 

“Road show?” 

€ No." 

“Playing New York?” 

“Not yet." 

“Gimme two pasteboards when you 
come to town? I'd like to see you." 

* All right. What's your name?" 

“Robert Mantell Moses. I’m going 
on in comic opera some day." 

She was thoroughly enjoying herself. 
The brazen-mouthed clock twanged out 
twelve. “Goodness! Is it as late as 
that?  Claghorn's ins are mostly outs." 

“Give me that again.” 

“You said he was in and out." 

“ Nix on the rough stuff." 


HE SUDDENLY straightened up to 
attention as a big, fierce-looking man 
plunged in, nearly demolished the railin 
in passage and made for a door marke 
“Private.” 

* Any mail?” he shouted. 

“No. Lady to see you, sir,” the boy 
replied. 

Bamby rose to meet the foe, but he 
never glanced at her. He jerked open 
the door, but he was not quick enough. 
Bamby’s small foot was slid into the space 
between the door and the threshold. It 
was at the risk of losing a valuable mem- 
ber, but she was so angry at being ignored 
that she never thought of it. hen the 
gentleman found that the door would not 
close, he stuck his head out and nearly 
kissed Bamby, whose smiling countenance 
happened to be in the way. 

“Well!” he ejaculated. 

“Quite well, thank you,” she replied 
as she slid in the crack. 

He looked her over. ‘‘Where did you 
come from?” he demanded. 

“I was out there, when you swept the 
horizon with your eye, but you must have 
missed me. I didn't run up a flag." 
She was so little and so saucy that he had 
to smile. 

"What do you want?" he asked, 
directly. 

“I want to talk with you for about 
three minutes." 

“I don't engage people for the shows.” 

“T don't want a job." 

“Well, what do you want? Talk fast. 
My time is precious.” à 


“What 


called 


invest- 


“I have here a. very fine play 


‘Success,’ which would be a 
ment for you." 

* Who wrote it?" 

“My husband.” 

He glanced at her. 

“I thought child marriage was pro- 
hibited in this state." She dimpled back 
at him deliciously. 

“TIt is modern, dramatic." 

“Comedy?” 


€€ » 


“Nothing else has much chance. Leave 
it and I will read it.” 
“When?” 
“As soon as I can.” 
3 s$ But we have to go home next Thurs- 

ay. 
“You don't expect me to read it before 
then?" : 

* Couldn't you?" 

“I wouldn't read Pinero's latest before 
then." 

* How soon could you read it?” 

"Ive got nine productions to look 
after. I only read on trains. I’m going 
to Buffalo to-night.” s 

“Then you could take it along to- 
night," she cried happily. 

“Say, who let you in here, anyhow?” 

“You did.” 

“Tve got no time to talk to anybody.” 

“Im not anybody. I’m id Just 

rone me you'll read it to-night and 
o. 

“Ts this it? Name and address on 
it?"—She nodded. 

“All right. To-night! Now, get out!” 

“Thanks. I've had such a nice call." 
As she reached the door, he spoke. 

“Tell your husband to put you in a 
play, and. I'll put it on." 

“Much obliged. T'll tell him. Good 
morning." 

Jarvis was waiting for her at the Club. 

"I was getting anxious about you. 
Did you go to a doctor?" 


«€ tor?" 
“For your head?” 
“Oh, my head! I'd forgotten all about 


it. After you left I felt so much better 
that I decided to go out." 

“Looking for more adventures?” 

*] never look for them. They flock 
to my standard. No; I took the play 
and stormed a manager's office. I saw 
him, in spite of himself, and got him to 
promise to read the play to-night on the 
way to Buffalo.” 

“Who was he?” 

“Claghorn.”” 

“How did you get to him?” 
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She told him in her own picturesque 

way. : 
“T have decided to see managers, after 
this, Jarvis," she concluded. ‘‘It will be 
*Jocelyn and Company. You do the 
work, and I'll sell it. It's fun." 

“It’s wonderful how the gods look after 
me," he said. 

* Gods nothing! 
look after you. 
to me." 

sep do." 

The play came back next day with a 
brief note from Claghorn. It had some 
good points, but it was too serious. Not 

ramatic enough. The third act was weak. 

A letter from Mr. Strong to Belasco came, 
and it was forwarded with a request for 
an interview. In the course of a few 
days a reply came saying that Mr. 
Belasco had. gone West to see a new pro- 
duction, but if Mr. Jocelyn would send 
his. play to the office it would receive 
the earliest possible attention. It was a 
blow to their hopes, but there was nothing 
else to do, so they dispatched it by mes- 
senger. 

And on the morrow, they turned their 
faces toward home and the professor. 


CHAPTER X 
THEY slipped back into their routine 


of life as if it had never been broken. 
Jarvis, after two perturbed days of rest- 
lessness, went into a work fit over a new 
play. The professor was busy with final 
examinations, so Bamby was left alone 
with plenty of leisure in which to do her 
next story. E 
She decided to write herself—in other 
words, to dramatize her own experiences, 
to draw on her emotions, her own views 


It's wonderful how 7 
You can burn incense 


of life. She must leave it to Jarvis to 
rouse and stir people. She would be 
content to amuse and charm them. So 
she boldly called her tale by her own 
name, “ Pros and she shamelessly 
introduced the professor and Jarvis with 
a thin disguise, and chortled over their 
true likeness, after she had dipped them 
in the solution of her imagination. Even 
if they chanced upon the story they would 
never recognize their own portraits. 

A few days before the prize story was 

ublished a special copy came to her from 
Mr. Strong. She hid ıt until the Twins 
had gone. Then she hurried out to the 
piazza and the hammock with it. It was 
a thrilling moment! “‘Prize Story by a 
Wonderful New Writer,” stared up at 
her from the front page. Her tale had 
the place of honor in the make-up, and it 
was illustrated—double page illustra- 
tions—by James Montgomery Flagg, the 
supreme desire of every young writer. 
She hugged the magazine. She scanned 
it, over and over. She laid it on the table, 
picked it up casually, and turned to the 
first story indifferently, just to squeeze 
the full joy out of it. Then she pounded 
a pile of pillows into shape, drew her feet 
up under her, and began to read her own 
work. She smiled a good deal, she 
chuckled, finally she laughed outright, 
hugging herself. At this unfortunate 
moment Jarvis appeared. She looked 
guilty as a detected criminal. 

"What's the joke?" 

“Oh, I was laughing at a story in here." 

* How can you read that trash?" 

“It isn't trash. It's perfectly de- 
lightful." 


“What is it?" He came nearer and 


she clutched the magazine tightly. 
“Oh, just a prize story.” 


“A prize story? And funny enough to 
make you laugh like that? Not O. 
Henry?" 

*Of course not! He's dead. A new 
writer, it says." 

He held out his hand for it and, per- 
force, she resigned it to him. 

“Francesca!” he exclaimed. 

“Odd, isn’t it? That’s what attracted 
me to it.” 

"Well, I suppose there are other 
Francescas. I came to ask you to listen 
to a scenario." 

“Good. I shall be delighted," she 
replied cordially, folding the magazine 
over her finger. 

So the fatal moment came and passed. 
Her secret was safe. 


UPON the receipt of her second story 
came a telegram from Strong, “Can 
you see me on Dhucsdayt New plan for 
stories. Arrive in Sunnyside ten-twenty 
in the morning." She wired him to come, 
then she sat down to work up an explana- 
tion of him for the Heavenly Twins. She 
discarded several plans, and at last 
decided to introduce him as the brother 
of a college: classmate, in town for the 
day. What on earth did he want to see 
her about? It must be important, to 
bring him from New York. Maybe he 
wanted to break the contract. Well, she 
could always go to dancing, if everything 
else failed. At luncheon she casually 
remarked, “Richard Strong is coming to 
luncheon on Thursday. I hope you will 
both be here." 

"Who may Richard Strong be?" in- 
quired her father. 

* He is the brother of an old classmate, 
Mary Strong." 

* Does he live here?" Jarvis asked. 


“Softlings! 


Poor softlings!"" 


Jarvis muttered, Bamby’s words coming back to him 
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Her tale had the place of honor and was illustrated by James 
Montgomery Flagg, the supreme desire of every young writer 


"No. He lives in New York." 

“What brings him to Sunnyside?” 

“He didn't say.” 

“T never heard of him before,” Pro- 
fessor Parkhurst said. 

"Oh, yes. He's a fine fellow." 

"Was he a special friend?" Jarvis 
asked, roused to some interest. 

amby hesitated. She was getting in 
deeper than she planned. “Yes, rather. 
special. Not intimate, but somewhat 
Special." 

"What is his business?" asked her 
father. 

"Why, he is a —— 

. Rich idler, I suppose," Jarvis scorned. 

j e used to work when I knew him.” 

‘Well, we shall be glad to see the youn 
man. Would you like me to change of 
my afternoon classes and remain at 
ome? | like to be cordial to your beaux." 

“Professor Parkhurst, I am a married 
woman!" 

"Dear me, so you are. I am always 
forgetting Jarvis. If Strong is a bore I'll 
unch at the club." 

"Possibly you would prefer me to lunch 
9ut, too," said Jarvis pointedly. 


» 


* Not at all. I want you both here," 
said Bamby with irritation, closing the 
incident. She had a feeling that she had 
not handled the situation as well as she 
had planned to do. 


CHAPTER XI 


HURSDAY and Mr. Strong arrived 

with the inevitability of dreaded 
events. Bamby felt convinced that his 
coming meant the premature death of her 
new-born career, so naturally she was 
prepared for grief. An element of amuse- 
ment was added, however, by Jarvis’s 
astonishing behavior. Ever since the 
first mention of Mr. Strong's name, he 
had shown unmistakable signs of dislike 
for that gentleman. His references to 
Mr. Strong's coming were many and 
satirical. Bamby decided to give Jarvis 
Jocelyn an uncomfortable hour. She 
was an adept in flirtation, able to 
conduct a post graduate course, if need 
be; but she was a trifle unsure of Mr. 
Richard Strong. However, she remem- 
bered a certain twinkle in his eye that 
augured well. 


Because it was necessary to enlighten 
him as to the situation in advance, she 
arrayed herself most carefully to go and 
meet him. She encountered Jarvis on 
the stairs. He inspected her charming 
self in a frock the color of spring-green 
leaves, topped by a crocus-colored hat, 
like a flower. She deliberately pranced 
before him. 

“Am I not a delight to the eye?" He 
stared at her coldly. 

“Such ardent admiration embarrasses 
me, Jarvis,” she protested. 

“You look very nice,” he admitted. 
~ “Nice! Nice! I look like a daffodil, or 
a crocus, or some other pleasant spring 
beauty.” 

“T am glad you are so pleased with 
yourself. 1 trust Strong will be equally 
appreciative." 

“I hope so, when I have gone to so 
much trouble for him," she tossed back 
over her shoulder in punishment. 

As Mr. Strong stepped off the train and 
faced her, it would be hard to say whether 
admiration or astonishment constituted 
the greater part of his expression. 

(Continued on page 83) å 


Seemg America 


By Ray Stannard Baker 


The New Spirit at Work in Washington 


At Washington 


HAT a difference there is in 

the atmosphere at Washington 

since I began coming here some 

fifteen years ago! It seems like 
a new world—and indeed it is. 

To-day there is a spirit of service, of 

earnest endeavor, and of desire for full 
ublicity, which was largely wanting then. 
he Government is more closely respon- 

sive to the people than ever before. _ 

It is a far different matter now, getting 
at the heart of things, from what it was 
fifteen years ago. Then Washington was 
a little principality in itself, very jealous 
of its secrets, and largely impervious to 
inquiries as to what was actually going on. 
While the ship of state was plainly in 
motion (was not Marcus Aurelius Hanna 
at the helm?) few people knew what 
made the wheels go round. (And they 
wouldn’t tell.) In fact, we, the people, 
were not very curious as to what was 
really happening at Washington. We 
were being kept occupied with other in- 
teresting matters. Were not the Heroes, 

led by a Certain 

NOW, WE KNOW Hero, then march- 


WHAT IS ing homeward from 
HAPPENING victories at El 
Caney and San 

Juan? And were there not orators in 


plenty to persuade us that Prosperity, hav- 
ing spread its zgis over the land, should 
not be disturbed in its beneficent activ- 
ities? There being a Republican Presi- 
dent in the White House, were not the 
crops all good, and dinner pails well filled? 

It was a time, indeed, when the chief 
issue in American politics, the high pro- 
tective tariff, could be elaborately avoided 
as a subject of discussion. 

I like sometimes to reflect on the bygone 
glories of those days, when Knighthood 
was in flower. We shall not see their like 
again. There was the Diplomatic Corps, 
for example, a much more impressive body 
than it is in these degenerate days. 
récall the Steel Ambassador from Penn- 
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sylvania, and the Oil Ambassador from 
New Jersey, and the noble Woolen Am- 
bassador from New England, upon whose 
shield was emblazoned a lamb, quartered, 
with the wool drawn over its eyes. These 
distinguished men, when they visited the 
Halls of Congress, were not consigned to 
the gallery where they could hear them- 
selves maligned, as at present, and take 
no part, but were welcomed as peers in 
the lobbies, and even sat comfortably, 
with hands clasped across their roomy 
persons, on the floors of the Houses. Ah! 
the good old days! 


I REMEMBER going into the Senate to 
hear the new young gentleman from 
Indiana make his maiden speech. I can 
see him yet, in his long black coat, shaking 
his forelock and striding up and down the 
main aisle of the Senate Chamber while he 
explained to senators old enough to be his 
randfather, how to govern the Filipinos. 
A was rather a shocking spectacle to 
behold in that place. It is true that “ Ben” 
Tillman had been there for some time 
with his trusty pitchfork, but La Follette 
had not yet arrived, and there had been 
nothing in a long time that so disturbed 
this musty retreat for courteous old 
gentlemen as the draft of youth which 
entered that day with Senator Beveridge. 
It was a good speech he made: it had fn it 
something of the spirit of the new time. 
But it did not even crack the crust of 
senatorial tradition, for the gentleman 
from Indiana was very young, and the 
fullness of time had not yet arrived. 
Since then, what a change there has 
been! A change in the whole attitude 
of Washington and of Congress toward 
the people. The 
CONGRESS WANTS trouble in Congress 
TO DO RIGHT— is no longer dry- 
BUT WHAT IS rot, nor is it sub- 
RIGHT? 'serviency to pri- 
vate interests, nor 
corruption. Everyone there (well, nearly 
everyone) wants to do right—pathetic- 
ally wants to do right!—but, what is right? 


A large number of the members of both 
Houses are new men or relatively new 
men; and the new man in Congress has a 
peculiarly difficult position, especially at 
the present time. Ko matter how able a 
man has proven himself to be before com- 
ing to W askapen, he has rarely given 
anything more than a superficial considera- 
tion to the fundamental problems of the 
Federal Government. He has usually come 
up struggling for his life in a small com- 
munity, he has read few solid books since 
he left college, if, indeed, he ever went to 
college, and he has rarely done any down- 
right hard thinking on public affairs. (He 
hasn’t had time!) He takes his seat under 
the Great White Dome with joy and pride 
in his heart at the honor conferred upon 
him, and early the next morning these 
tremendous questions are plumped at him: 


OW are you going to settle the cur- 

rency question? Come, now, what are 
you going to do with the trusts? Are you 
in favor of the governmental development 
of Alaska? 

It is as though some amiable bandit 
with scientific leanings were to put a re- 
volver at his head and shout: 

“Explain instantly the binomial theo- 
rem, or you're a dead man!” 

It is at this critical moment that the 
congressman makes a great discovery. 
He discovers that the powerful moral im- 
pulse of the mass, 
which he felt so 
keenly and talked 
about so persua- 
sively when he was 
stumping his district, never of itself gets 
anywhere. It is right and true and fine; 
but before it can be made effective it 
must be boiled down to its insoluble 
residue of herd, cold, clear intellectual 
propositions. He must now “get down 
to brass tacks." He must think as well 
as feel; he must make laws. 

I remember, a few years ago, I heard a 
new congressman make this remark: 
“My platform is perfectly simple. The 


THE NEW MEM- 
BER HAS HIS 
OWN TROUBLES 
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monopoly question is purely moral. Guilt 
is personal. Put the trust-barons in jail." 
It was undoubtedly the substance of what 
he had told his constituency; but since 
then, doubtless, he has discovered that 
the problem isn't so simple as he thought 
it was. 


T IS a familiar experience at Washing- 

ton, indeed, to hear some.#few senator 
or congressman, fresh from the coüntry 
and burning with enthusiasm, pour out 
in a maiden speech all the ferment of 
moral enthusiasm which he has brought 
to Washington. (We love him for it, too, 


and we are a little amused and a little 


sorry.) He intends to have things in- 
stantly changed. After this first outburst 
he is usually curiously silent for a long 
time. He is learning things; oh, how he 
is learning! And presently he gets up, 
from away back on the floor, and in a low 
voice introduces a bill to increase the 
pension of Mrs. Mehitable Jones from $5 
to $7 a month. Another long silence, and 
then, if there is anything in him, he shows 
it, someday, by knowing more and think- 
ing harder about the tariff on hemp and 
hams than any other human being. From 
that humble moment he begins to grow: 
he adds fowls and fossils to hemp and 
hams—and may some day be President. 


BU the hard questions—questions of 
finance and industry that are puzzling 
the ablest intellects in the world—which 
he has plumped at him immediately upon 
his arrival are not the only trouble he has. 
He begins to get telegrams and letters by 
the hundred, saying: “Look out now, 
how you tinker the currency; you'll bring 
on a panic!" Or, "If you don't draw 
blood from those dad-blasted trusts, we'll 
elect a man next time who can!" He is 
informed by one excited correspondent 
that if he votes for the tariff bill he will 
forever ruin the hope of the Democratic 
Party; and the next correspondent, equally 
excited, warns him of exactly the opposite 
danger. It appears that unless he votes 
just so both he and the party are certain 
to go smash. 

Under such conditions, what is the poor 
man to do? You can hold a man up and 
take away his money, or give him a 
college degree, or elect him to Congress, 
but no human power can force any man 
to think instantly straight and strong on 
the currency or the trust question. Most 
of these men in Congress are honest and 
earnest men. They sincerely desire to 
save the nation—but are terribly puzzled 
how to save it without ruining it. 

Here lies the exact reason why Mr. 
Wilson has dominated Congress so com- 
pletely. A man who knows his own mind 

becomes irresist- 

WHY MR. WILSON ible in a world of 

SO DOMINATES men who do not 

CONGRESS know their own 

minds,or who have 
not the power or the knowledge to think 
clearly and strongly. Mr. Wilson is of 
that rare type in public life, the highly 
cultivated leader who yet retains the 
sound instincts of the mass. 

Much complaint is arising over the iron 
rule of the Democratic caucus in the 
House of Representatives. It is perfectly 
true that the House is now under as 
narrow a control as ever it was in the 
days of Speaker Cannon. Now, I am not 


is the high-priest. 


defending caucus rule, especially secret 
caucus rule, but before speaking too con- 
fidently of its instant abolition, let us 
consider what it really is. ; 

The caucus to-day is the snug-harbor 
for three types of congressmen; those 
who have not made up their minds, those 
who have no minds to make up, and the 
very large number of those who think the 
caucus furnishes the best method of 
"getting something done." It is the 
political church to which congressmen 
may repair for authority: and Mr. Wilson 
By going into the 
caucus a congressman escapes the toil and 
pain of thinking and deciding for himself, 
and at the same time reaps the reward of 
those who esteem loyalty to party as the 
cardinal virtue of the politician. 


(CHANGE the form of the caucus? 
Perhaps! But abolish the spirit from 
which the caucus springs? I guess not. 
For the spirit in men which demands 
caucuses, parties, and churches as a haven 
for weary minds and buffeted souls is 
about as deep-rooted as human life. 

A man I met in Washington, after 
excoriating the iniquities of the caucus, 
asked rather irritably: 

“T can’t see why the country should 
have risen so vigorously against the 
tyranny of Cannon, and be so little stirred 
by exactly the same conditions with Un- 
derwood or Wilson in control." 

Well, the explanation is perfectly sim- 
ple. Consider the ways of this great, big, 
careless country of ours—this huge, 
stumbling, hopeful, energetic, irresistible 
democracy; consider that we are saddled 
with exceedingly clumsy governmental 
machinery; and consider finally, that, 
careless as we are and bad as our ma- 
chinery is, we insist on having things done, 
we insist on getting there! 

In Cannon’s time the way to get there 
was to insurge and turn Cannon out: and 
we insurged. And now the way to get 

things done seems 

YES, THE CAUCUS to be to back up 

WILL STAY SINCE the“tyrants’ inthe 

IT DOES THE House: and we are 

PEOPLE'S WILL backing them up. 

It makes some 
people furious, but the fact is, a democ- 
racy seems to be perfectly illogical, even 
immoral, in the tools it uses togain its ends. 
At one moment it uses revolutionaries— 
the insurgents are the salt of the earth; at 
the next it uses autocrats—it admires the 
Wilsons, the Goethalses and the Under- 
woods. One way or another the people 
finally gain their ends. I predict there- 
fore—and take no credit for being a 
prophet, it's too easy I—I predict that so 
long as the people are behind Mr. Wilson, 
and Mr. Wilson is getting. approximately 
what the people want through Congress, 
that caucus rule, secret or otherwise, will 
continue in robust health. 


" HERE are innumerable evidences at 
Washington of the eager desire to do 
fine things for the country. Fifteen years 
ago it seemed to be the policy of the 
executive departments to be as nearly 


negative as possible, to avoid criticism by: 


lying low. 

Under Roosevelt's dynamic leadership 
they began to wake up (even breaking a 
few laws and no end of precedents), 
There was a slowing down of activities 


under Taft (the Agricultural Department, 
for example, went fast asleep). But at 
present, under Wilson, all the executive 


departmentsof the 
DEPARTMENTS Government are 
STIRRING WITH stirring with new 
NEW LIFE life. The Agricul- 


tural Department, 

under Mr. Houston, hasoutlined a program 
which fairly takes one’s breath away. 
At some later time I hope to show, more 
in detail, what is being attempted. The 
Post-Office Department is intent on ex- 
tending the new services which have 
proved so useful to the people. The War 
partment is preparing a comprehensive 
plan for governing the Panama Canal, 
and the Interior Department, under Mr. 
Lane, is developing a broad and strong 
program for the real conservation of our 
natural resources. It is trying to reduce 
the moral enthusiasm hich underlies the 
conservation movement into concrete 
proposons. And Mr. Redfield, of the 
epartment of Commerce, is seeking to 
inspire all the employees of the Govern- 
ment over whom he has supervision with 
the esprit de corps which characterizes the 
best type of private business enterprise. 

One of the most interesting experiences 
I have had at Washington is a conference 
I attended in Mr. Lane’s office. The Pub- 
lic Lands’ Committees of the Senate and 
House were both there, together with 
other congressmen and senators. This 
conference illustrated two things: first, 
the way in which the executive and legis- 
lative departments of Government are 
working together to find out what is best 
to be done; second, it illustrated the care 
and thoroughness of the inquiries that are 
being made. 

The question considered was the with- 
drawal from private entry of lands in 
Colorado and bes which contain radium 
deposits. Secretary Lane had advised 
that these lands be kept by the people and 
developed by the people, for the benefit 
of the people—and there had been stren- 
uous objections on the part of certain 
private mining interests in the West 
which wished to acquire these lands and 
develop them on a basis of private initia- 
tive and for private profit. In short, 
these radium lands presented the very 
heart of the problem of conservation. 


'T Wo speeches were made at the con- 
ference: The first by Doctor Holmes, 
head of the United States Geological 
Survey, who told where the radium lands 
were located, described the kinds of ore 
found and the method of manufacture. 
It seems that most of the radium in 
the world is made from American ores, 
that at present these ores are shipped 
by the private mining companies to 
France, and that it is impossible for 
American hospitals to secure an adequate 
supply for their own uses. 

he next speaker was Dr. Howard A. 
Kelly, the famous surgeon of Baltimore, 
who presented vividly the cry of an army 
of American cancer-patients for more 
radium. He is a short, strongly-built, 
gray-haired man with youthful eyes and 
an enthusiastic, optimistic manner. He 
told us that there were only thirty grams 
of radium now in all the world, that a 
gram is about the size of a pea and that, 
therefore, all the extracted radium in 

(Continued on page 81) 


Bessie Paeff 
A young Russian Jewess ‘who is learning sculpture under tremendous 
difficulties. To earn money she works as a subway ticket seller in - 
ton. Her work, much of it done in her ticket booth, has won her half 
a dozen scholarships at the School of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 


Jnterestz ngSeople 


I. Agirl sculptor who models in 
a subway ticket booth 
Il. A world-renowned surgeon 
Ill. New Yorks bomb detective 
IV. Colonel Goethals’s valet 
V. ASouthern boyand his prize pig 
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'The Subway Sculptress 


OISE makes its headquarters in 

. Boston, at the south-bound en- 

trance of the Park Street subway. 

There are tracks on both sides of 

the central platform, each track engaged 

with its own private pandemonium as the 
cars grind over the rails. 

A sculptor would not visit the clam- 
orous subway in search of inspiration. 
Nor would a layman visit the clamorous 
subway in search of a sculptor. Yet both 
the inspiration and the sculptor dwell 
very happily side by side in the loud con- 
fusion that fills the busiest spot in Boston. 
Art and Miss Paeff occupy the ticket 
seller's booth. 

People who hurry down the subway 
steps, snatch their tickets, and rush to 
their cars, notice—if they notice her at 
all—a slim, black-haired girl, about twenty 
years old. Perhaps they notice a pair of 
heavy dark eyebrows and of unusually 
luminous brown eyes. 

But those people who are obliged to 
wait for their cars will sometimes notice 
a pair of long firm hands which wander 
to an improvised shelf beneath the ticket 
ledge, whenever a pause comes in the 
scramble of commuters. The long fingers 
pick up a lump of modeling clay and 
begin to pat it into human shape. The 
clean-cut head with its coils of smooth 
black hair is bent above the work so that 
the face and luminous eves are hidden. 
But even the casual bystanders, should 
they glance in her direction, could not fail 
to notice the earnestness, the passionate 
concentration of that figure. 

If a human being can so far overcome 
environment as to create objects of art 
in the commercial din of a subway, it is 
only poetic justice that the objects should 
be worth while. Miss Paeff's sculptures, 
planned, rough-molded, and in many 
cases finished, during the odd moments 
when no one is demanding a ticket, have 
won for her half a dozen scholarships at 
the School of the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts, where she is a student. Not 
long ago they won a scholarship with a 
purse of a hundred dollars, which had 
never before been granted to a student in 
the modeling class. They have won also 
what is far more dear to the student's 
heart—the commendation of such famous 
sculptors as Bela Pratt and Cyrus Dallin. 
Miss Paeff has their word for it that if 
she keeps on as she has begun, and if she 
does not commit suicide by overwork, she 
is going to be famous someday. 

Born in Russia, the second in a large 
family of Russian Jewish children, she 
came to Boston when she was less than a 
year old. After work in the evening 
school, high school and Normal Art School, 
she developed an enthusiasm for sculpture. 
Her parents, much as they desired to 
help their daughter, could not afford to 
send her to art school. Obstacle after 
obstacle rose in her way— but obstacles 
never troubled Miss Paeff. Of course she 
had no money. Very well. She would 
get some. But if she earned money in 
the daytime, she would have no leisure 
for attending art classes. Very well. She 
would work through part of the night. 
. So that is why she began to sell tickets 
in the subway. 

From the viewpoint of a young woman 


who does not include “overwork” in her 
vocabulary, the combination of subway 
and art school is ideal. With the money 
earned in the subway, supplemented by 
frequent prizes and scholarships at art 
school, the yoüng sculptor is paying her 
way. And the hours, she says, could not 
be better arranged. Miss Paeff arises at 
seven in the morning. By 8:30 or nine 
she is in her seat at the art school. At 
one she is in the ticket seller's cage at 
the subway entrance. Lunch? A younger 
sister leaves some sandwiches at the ticket 
window. At about six she goes home for 
supper and for a little modeling. At nine 
she is back again in the ticket cage. At 
12:45 A. M. she starts for home. By 1:30 
in the morning she is in bed. This sched- 
ule allows Miss Paeff nearly six hours of 
sleep every night. It is a schedule which 
she has followed for two years. 

Each member of the art class to which 
Miss Paeff belongs is expected to make an 


original bit of modeling every now and. 


then. Nothing is more characteristic of 
the enthusiasm and seriousness with 
which Bessie Paeff takes her work than 
the fact that she turns in an original 
sculpture nearly every day. She makes 
almost all of these in the "underground 
studio," but she never works cn them 
except when traffic is dull—for Miss Paeff 
does not allow art to interfere with duty. 
A proof of her conscientious application 
to business may be found in her assign- 
ment.to the Park Street station, for this 
is perhaps the most exacting and hurried 
station in the Boston system. 

How can she do it? 

Miss Paeff's answer, delivered low- 
voiced amid the hum of traffic, is simple. 

“If you don't feel things, you can't 
express them even in the calmest spot on 
earth. And if you do feel things, you've 
got to express them—no matter where 
you are." JESSIE E. HENDERSON 


A Wonderful Surgeon 
HEODOR KOCHER, at the age 


of seventy-two Professor of Sur- 

gery in the University of Bern, 

enjoys two great distinctions in 
the medical-surgical world, combining a 
remarkable personality with wonderful 
surgical skill. He is easily the best loved 
teacher in Europe, in a day and genera- 
tion when many remarkable men have 
arisen to interpret the new Pasteur-Lis- 
terian impulse which came in the seventies 
to transform surgery, and to multiply 
surgeons and surgical operations a thou- 
sandfold, and relieve our age-long suffering 
humanity. 

I rarely hear of lawyers or ministers 
greatly loving their teachers; doubtless 
some measure of local affection is evoked 
by the leading jurist or theologian, but 
seldom is there begotten in these days such 
a world-wide enthusiasm as is felt for the 
name of Kocher, such as was felt for Lister, 
for Gross, and for Agnew and many other 
dei minores of a generation ago. 

Kocher combines in his slight frame an 
unusual personality, a great talent and 
capacity for work, and that rare gift of 
responsiveness by which he wins the 
friendship of every individual he meets. 
If a visitor has done original work in 
surgery, Kocher knows all about it and 
greets him as a congenial spirit. The debt 


our American surgery owes to Kocher 
will never be fully known. Enthusiastic 
peripatetics have been constant visitors 
at his clinic for a generation past. 
Kocher’s second and larger claim to 
distinction, and his just claim to an 
imperishable name, lies in the catholicity 
of his surgical talents, for it may be said 
of him, as much as of any man who lived 
these past thirty years, that he took the 
pining infant Surgery out of her swad- 
dling clothes and nursed and fostered her 
to a point of undreamed greatness. It 
was for the sum total of the contributions 
of the Bern clinic to the most beneficent 
forward movement the world has ever 
seen, as well as for his original work in 
the development of the operation upon 
goitre, that he was awarded the Nobel 
prize at Stockholm in the year 1909. 
There are two kinds of goitre, one the 
familiar tumor common in Switzerland, 
the other with slight enlargement, and 
with prominent eyes, a rapid heart and 
great nervousness. Kocher is easily both 
pioneer and foremost authority in the 
world in relieving both of these distressing 
conditions, and here lies his chief claim 
to fame. 
‘ Kocher sprang from great loins, sur- 
Belly, for he was the pupil of Demme, 
uecke, Billroth and Langenbeck. As an 
assistant of Luecke he published a paper 
on the method of checking hemorrhage 
by torsion of the arteries, which greatly 
pleased Billroth. 
Little though he is of stature, Kocher 
really belongs to the race of giants, and 
the time will come when men will look 


„back and say, “In those days the Anakim 


dwelt in the land.” HOWARD A. KELLY 


Knows All About Bombs 
INETEEN years ago an Italian 


girl found a weird-looking pack- 

age on the sidewalk and innocently 

handed it to a patrolman, who 
carried it home that night and offered it 
to an official at headquarters the follow- 
ing day. This official fingered the package 
rather suspiciously, and returned it to the 
patrolman. > . . 

“Get out of here with that bomb,” he 
roared; whereupon the officer took a ferry 
across the East River and surreptitiously 
dropped the package en route. 

“If we only had a man who could open 
bombs,” mused the official after he had 
regained his composure. Calling up Fire 
Headquarters he learned that such a man 
could fill a most urgent need. If the Fire 
and Police officials wanted a bomb wizard, 
who could object? Consequently, the 
following job was ready for applicants: 

Wanted—a man with nerve enough to 
open bombs. To work for three bosses— 
the City, the Fire Department, and the 
Police Department, besides the three 
million inhabitants between Staten Island 
and the Bronx, and get paid by one, the 
City. No pension, no advancement, no 
doctor's bills paid, no day, night or Sun- 
day off duty. Salary $1,500. 

A month passed—no applicants. Fully 
three thousand policemen getting $1,200 
a year heard of the $1,500 job, but passed 
it ns 

“You don't want a bomb inspector,” 
announced one applicant in a deprecatory 
manner, “you need an undertaker.” 
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Theodor Kocher 


The veteran professor of surger 
these pages by Dr. Howard A. 


at the University of Bern is described in 
elly, the famous American surgeon and pro- 
fessor of gynecology at Johns Hopkins University. 


Dr. Kocher was awarded 


a Nobel Prize in 1909, and is one of the greatest medical men in the world 


When the offer was about to be with- 
drawn a big, rotund, indefatigable appli- 
cant called and said very modestly: 

“Tl take a chance." 

That was Owen Eagan, now Inspector 
Owen Eagan of the Bureau of Combus- 
tibles, who has opened, analyzed and 
destroyed over six thousand bombs in 
nineteen years of uninterrupted duty, and 
who has been injured but once during 
that time, and then by Henry Klotz’s 
infernal machine sent to Judge Rosalsky, 
March 17, 1912. 

“Tt was the most cunningly contrived ex- 

losive ever manufactured. There hasn’t 
been another like it,” said Eagan, looking 
at the little stub on his left hand which 
was his index finger before the bomb 
wrecked the Rosalsky library, and sent 
him to the hospital. It isn’t likely that 
there will be another bomb like the Klotz 

roduct, for, after killing Mrs. Bernard 
Horace and Grace Walker, Klotz later 
killed himself with a bomb of his own 
making. 

Since the day Eagan became New 
York’s one combustibles inspector, ever 
bomb, whether exploded or unexploded, 
has passed through his hands. No one 


advises him how to go about his hazardous 
work because no one knows as much 
about the business as he does. Nineteen 
years’ experience with dynamite, gun- 
powder, nitroglycerin, chlorate of potash, 
mercury cyanide, and dangerous chemi- 
cals wrapped up in harmless looking 
packages has made him a world authority 
in his own particular work. 

This experience in digging out of hell- 
fire and brimstone such tangible evidence 
as might assist the police in the appre- 
hension of the bomb-making gentry has 
enabled him to come to the daring conclu- 
sion that there are characteristics in the 
making of bombs which prove almost to 
a certainty that they are constructed by an 
individual or group of individuals employ- 
ing the same method. The detectives 
laughed at Eagan when he first said this, 
but to-day they acknowledge it to be true. 

When an alleged gang of bombmen was 
arrested in October the detectives an- 
nounced that at last they had the original 
band of bomb makers and placers, and 
no one need fear more outrages. Eagan, 
however, came forth with the explanation 
that the men arrested were, no doubt, 
responsible for many explosions, but he 


insisted that the most important gang 
was still at large. They laughed at him 
when two weeks had passed and no ex- 
plosion took place. But before another 
week the biggest bomb of all went off and 
this was followed by thirteen more of 
equal intensity, which threw the detective 
force in despair, for the supposedly guilty 
gang was behind iron doors. They believe 

agan at headquarters now; when he 
talks the others keep still. 

The “bomb industry” in New York 
began to be a serious menace ten years ago, 
but in those days Eagan had an hour or two 
to himself. Nowadays bombs are coming 
so fast he calls up the Bureau of Com- 
bustibles every half hour to let one of the 
three bosses know where he is. To show 
the increasing popularity of blackhand 
extortion—Eagan handled only thirteen 
bombs in 1908, while last year there were 
one hundred and forty-five with a prop- 
erty damage estimated at $17,430, an 
increase of ninety-three over 1912. 

And every one of the unexploded bombs 
found is capable of blowing Eagan to 
smithereens were it not for the care he 
takes to safeguard his Jife. Once he has 
literally picked a bomb apart and has 
supplied the police with working clues, he 
unconsciously finds himself the enemy of 
the very men who make bombs. Yet, 
cognizant of that fact, he carries no 
revolver for protection, and the only 
means he uses to elude the vengeful is to 
keep his whereabouts secret. You won't 
find his name, address or telephone num- 
ber in any directory, and long ago he 
discarded the use of mail boxes. Should 

ou callat Fire Headquarters and ask where 

agan lives they will puncture you with a 
thousand questions yet tell you nothing. 

No one has ever offered to he his under- 
study, nor is there anyone to succeed him 
when he quits. If he should be killed 
to-morrow in the performance of duty 
his wife and four children would be left 
without insurance money, for no insur- 
ance company will take him as a risk. 
Neither can he if he is injured, or his 
family if he is killed while opening one of 
those death-dealing contraptions, sue the 
city for damages. And for this risk he 
gets $1,500 a year! 

There isn't another job like his nor 
another man like him in the world! 

CHARLES W. PERSON 


Colonel Goethals’s Servant 


HE days of the French Company 

in Panama are long past, but their 

tradition survives in one French- 

man, who has remained loyally at 
his post to see the great work finished by 
another nation. his man is Benoit, 
servant to the Chief Engineer. How long 
he has held that position no one quite 
knows. He himself said (and it was to 
Colonel Goethals in the early days of his 
administration that he said it), “I have 
served five French Chief Engineers and, 
so far, three American.” In this case, 
however, his doubts, though based on 
experience, proved mistaken, and seven 
years have brought him no new American 
to serve. 

Benoit is butler, valet, and housemari, 
and is a most industrious worker. The 
Chief Engineer's house is large and guests 
are many, but everything is always in the 


Owen Eagan 
No one else on earth has a job like his. As inspector of New York's 
Bureau of Combustibles he has opened, analyzed, and destroyed over 
6,000 bombs in nineteen years of uninterrupted and dangerous duty 


ASSORTED BOMBS—EAGAN'S TOYS 
They come in various disguises—one here in a cigar box and the next to it in a two-quart ice-cream 
freezer. The round one was thrown from an elevated train, but only half of it exploded. The last one is 
the Gaynor bomb—containing three sticks of dynamite each about nine inches long and two inches thick 
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and five French Chief Engineers in the Canal Zone. 


Benoit 
Colonel Goethals's French butler, valet, and house-servant. Benoit has served three American 


This lone Frenchman links the old 


French Panama Company to Colonel Goethals and his American wonder-workers of to-day 


most spotless order; cool limeade is ready 
for any who have been out in the heat; 
shoes are polished, clothes pressed, and 
withal Benoit is willing at all times to 
talk in French, English or Spanish for as 
long as he can find a listener. In fact, he 
has been known to explain the Pacific 
locks to the division engineer who built 
them. All his stories of the canal and its 
workings are original, if not wholly ac- 
curate, and the long story of his life is an 
interesting one. 

He was born in central France, one of 
nine children of a peasant couple, and at 
an early age he started out to make his 
living. He worked for a time in a Jesuit 
seminary, where he was taught to read 
and write. Later he went to South 
America and after many employments in 
different places he found his way to the 
Isthmus and his post in the household of 
the Chief Engineer. There he remained 
so long as there was a Chief Engineer. 
After the last one had gone back to 
France, Benoit sadly became a herder of 
goats on Taboga Island, and when the 
Americans took over the canal he joyfully 
reappeared to claim the position that had 
become his by the right of years of service. 

The first American Chief Engineer left, 
but not so Benoit. The second disliked 
his oddities and tried to dismiss him, but 
Benoit would not go. Chief Engineers 
were transitory creatures; but Ais position 
was permanent, and so it has proved. 

Indeed the Isthmus could ill afford to 


lose him, for he is a picturesque figure. 
Formerly he was always accompanied by 
his great macaw, Garibaldi, who appears 
in our picture, but who is now no more. 
What is to become of Benoit when 
the canal is completed is something of 
an anxiety to his many friends and well- 
wishers. He used to say that, having 
seen the finished canal, he would go to 
Jerusalem to see the Resurrection; but 
now he can no longer be so skeptical, and 
other plans must be considered. To be 
sure he has a good sum in the bank and 
he has bought a farm in his native village, 
but for years he has hardly left Culebra 
except to make semiannual trips to de- 
osit his savings in the French bank in 
anama; his ideas of the world are hazy 
and his eccentricities have increased with 
ears. We hope, however, that fate will 
be kind to Benoit and that this faithful 
servant may have a peaceful and happy 
old age in the beloved France whose loyal 
son he has always remained. 


Terry Dill and His Pig 


OW comes another South Caro- 
lina boy, Terry Dill of Greenville 
County, to teach a profitable 
lesson to his elder agriculturists, 
by raising a pig weighing 308 pounds at 
an expense of 3.8 cents a pound. Terry 
Dill and his pig have won honors equal to 
those attained by Jerry Moore a few years 


ago, by his record of 25634 bushels of 
corn from one acre of land, winning, among 
other distinctions, a niche in THE AMERI- 
CAN MacaziNE's Hall of Fame—“ Inter- 
esting People." Indeed, so far as regards 
Terry’s achievement, the South Carolina 
Commissioner of Agriculture tells me: 
“This boy, to my mind, has done even 
more in the way of building for the future 
than did Jerry Moore, for he has demon- 
strated to the grown farmer that hog 
meat can be raised at home for less than 
four cents per pound; something I have 
been trying to drill into their brains for 
the last six or seven years." 

Terry is sixteen years old; when we 
contemplate the daily quotations for pork 
chops, ham, bacon, lard and sausage, we 
may justly acclaim him as a bucolic David 
slaying our fearsome national Goliath— 
The High Price of Living. 

Terry Dill’s achievement was possible 
because of the splendid community spirit 
abounding in Greenville County, where 
everybody became interested in the idea 
of a Boys' Pig Club. The leading daily 
paper in the county offered a prize of $50 
to the winner, and a leading mercantile 
house paid $50 for the winning pig. The 
Greenville Board of Trade was the umpire 
in the proceeding, printing the rules and 
list of prizes for distribution throughout 
the county. It became a popular method 
of advertising for merchants to join in 
offering special prizes—clothes, shoes, 
pocketknives, safety razors, corn planters, 
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and many other commodities—for par- 
ticular excellences in pig-raising, so that 
nearly every boy of de twenty contest- 
ants with Terry had something to hope 
for, if failing the capital prize. The per- 
centages for determining the winner em- 
braced four points: gain in weight, 50; 
cost of feeding, 30; general Ap ordi of 
the pig, 10; and neatness and complete- 
ness of the record, 10. Any kind of pig 
might be entered, not over sixty days old, 
and the contest extended from April until 
October. Every month a report was filed 
with the Secretary of the Board of Trade, 
stating gain in weight, amount and kind 
of food given and its cost... Grass pastur- 
age was standardized at twenty-five cents 
a month, cultivated pasturage at seventy- 
five cents a month, corn at one dollar a 
bushel, buttermilk at five cents a gallon, 
and the values of wheat, meal, rye, etc., 
were differentiated at a rate uniform for 
all contestants. An agent of the United 
States Farm Demonstration Service, and 
a professor of the state agricultural college 
acted as judges and advisers. Finally the 
pig was weighed by three disinterested 
people, and under affidavit the figures for 
the twenty-one pigs were filed with the 
Greenville Board. of Trade. 

The contest was very close. Terry’s 
was not the heaviest pig, and his average 


gain in weight was 14.55 pounds a week, 
for the full term, against 17.85 pounds for 
the boy raising the heaviest. On this 
point Terry scored 44 points. But the 
heaviest pig cost 5.5 cents a pound, while 
Terry’s with a cost of 3.8 won the perfect 
score of 30 points. Another boy was too 
kind altogether and spent 9.2 cents a 
pound. Terry scored the perfect 10 points 
for the “general condition” of his pig, so 
it would be unfair to omit the fact that, 
so far as he was concerned, the pig was 
perfect in everything. The neatness and 
completeness of Terry's reports were only 
one point short of the perfect ten. He 
won with score of 93 points. The papers 
throughout the South proclaimed the 
thought of the Greenville pig club as an 
inspiration, and Terry Dill's victory as the 
solution of the “problem of home-grown 
hog and hominy.’ 

Terry Dill’s personal relations with his 
pig should not pass unrecorded. Recently 
a Harvard professor has declared that 
every pig would be a gentleman if he hada 
chance; but before this erudite oracle had 
proclaimed this truth, Terry had proved 
it. He gave his pig the chance, and he 
peeved a marvel of personal cleanliness. 

erry built the pen, himself, southwest 
of a large barn, sheltered from the north 
winds and in a position where it could 


catch all the sunlight. Every day Terry 
carefully “manicured” him with a curry- 
comb and a horse brush, until, as Terry 
expresses it, “he was as fat and slick as a 
butter-ball.” He also made him a new 
bed each day. A few days before’ the 
period of the contest was to end, Terry’s 
pig caught cold and became hoarse. In 
consternation Terry devised a remedy of 
kerosene and grease, and swabbed out his 
throat, forcibly holding him meantime. 
During the last month the pig registered 
a gain of ninety-one pounds! He was so 
fat, Terry records, that his eyes were 
closed, and he had to be pushed in the 
direction it was desired he should go. 
Terry Dill is a favorite correspondent 
of mine. He is vitally interested in the 
career of a farmer, and he writes so allur- 
ingly of it that his example rises to the 
dignity of a temptation. It seems as if 
his achievement should be emulated in 
vicinities where the abandoned farm crop 
is most abundant, and where there are no 
county boards of trade to conceive the 
idea of putting a little “pep” into the life 
of the farmer boy. In certain Eastern 
districts, for example, a county pig club, 
with these variegated stimuli, might once 
more make “hog-killin’ time" the joyous 
recursor to Thanksgiving that it used to 
eageneration ago. STANLEY JOHNSON 


Terry Dill 
The sixteen-year-old South Carolina boy who raised a 308-pound pig at 


a cost of 3.8 cents a pound. Terry’s prize pig keeps himself absolutely 
clean and keenly relishes the daily attention which his owner gives him 
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depends largely upon the 
care of the skin. That is 


the pith and substance of 
the whole problem of beauty. 
It is a matter of the skin. In- 
deed there can be no complete 
4 beauty without skin beauty. 


This being so, it is important 
to remember that the most emi- 
nent analysts and skin authori- 
ties, and the most beautiful 
women of six generations, have 
borne testimony to the fact that 


is the finest skin beautifying 
agent that science has pro- 
duced or that money can 


ar h Dag 


HERE are more than twenty- 
five thousand undertakers in the 
United States. It is probable 
that not one of them would, as a 
| boy, have chosen the caring for and bury- 
ing of the dead as his life work. At least I 
never heard of any boy aspiring to the 
rofession. I am certain it would have 
es about the last I would have chosen, 
| yet I have been an undertaker for more 
than a quarter of a century. 

My father and my uncle were physi- 
cians. Their father had been a physician, 
‘and they planned that I should follow 
them. Father had arranged when I was 
! nearly seventeen, a year or so before his 
| death, that I was to go to Montreal in the 
fall and study medicine and surgery with 
an old classmate who had risen high. I 
| planned to have as much fun as possible 
that summer before buckling down to 
serious business. I read a little med- 
| icine and studied as little as possible. 
One day Father came late to dinner, and 
Uncle Frank (called the “ Young Doctor” 
although he was then past his seventy- 
fifth year) was there with us. I heard 
| him say: 

* Davy's getting along, Frank. He'sa 
sick man. He hasn't been the same since 
he buried John Frankel's wife last March. 
'The cough he got hangs on. The work 
is too hard, and he's getting to be an old 
man." 

* He ought to have some younger man 
to help him," said Uncle Frank. “If 
mo Barclay wasn't such a stupid ass 

avy might take him in." 

Jamie Barclay was one of the stage 
type of undertaker, a solemn, dough- 
faced fellow who convulsed the entire 
village by declaring his intention of goin 
into the undertaking business. He looked 
the part and acted it. Davy's health 
failed so steadily that Father and Uncle 
Frank arranged for him to take Barclay 
into the shop on a salary and a promise 
of a partnership when he learned the 
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business. They both laughed over it at 
home, but there was nothing else to be 
done, and no one else to take the place. 

Two or three weeks later Father re- 
turned home one morning just in time 
for breakfast. 

“Uncle Charlie Martin, down on Briar 
Hill, died last night," he announced. “I 
stayed to the end. I stopped to tell Davy 
about it on the way in and found Davy 
sick in bed. He's wearing out fast." 


FATHER appeared worried during the 
breakfast. duis he was cheerful 
and bright, ignoring his cares and worries 
during meal times as part of his system 
of retaining health. I noticed, too, that 
when he asked the blessing he invoked 
Divine mercy upon old and faithful ser- 
vants. We all knew he meant Davy. 
Father was old-fashioned. Many times 
since I have heard that physicians and 
others who are in constant contact with 
the mysteries of life and the body, lose 
faith in. their Creator; but not so with 
Father. He who had stood by more 
than a thousand deathbeds never wavered 
in his faith, but saw in each birth and 
death new evidence. A simple, man he 
was; learned, and kindly and keenly 
humorous. Now that his old friend was 
ill he was distressed in mind. He nearly 
had reached the gate after dinner when 
he stopped, seemed to ponder some mat- 
ter in his mind and then called: “Jamie, 
lad. Would you mind doing something 
for me?" | 

I instantly dropped the ball I was toss- 
ing and assured hin of my eagerness to 
serve him. 

* [t'll no’ be pleasant,” he said thought- 
fully, lapsing into the quaint half brogue 
as he did at times when troubled. “It'll 
be helping that thick-skulled Barclay 
whilst Davy's sick." 

my vocation was chosen for me, 
although neither of us imagined it at 
the time. My first funeral was as assist- 
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ant to poor Barclay in celebrating the 
last rites for Uncle Charlie Martin. 

The curse of a funeral director is humor; 1847 ROGERS BROS 
his salvation is a wonderful control of . 
facial muscles in public. Incongruity E TUE 
| always has touched me keenly, and my 
| first test was to be the first day. 

Uncle Charlie was ninety-two years 
old when he died, had been ill and suf- 
fering for ten years, yet his host of rela- 
tives and friends spoke of his “untimely ” 
taking off. His farm home stood on 
Charity Knob, above “Briar College," 
as they christened the little country 
school. Everyone knew “Uncle Char- 
lie" or "Grandpaw." The house was 
white, really a double structure, divided 
by great halls running entirely through 
| it, and the front porch was inset between 
the two wings. The hall doors were 
extremely wide and the doors leading to 
the inset porch from the living-room on 
one side and the parlor on the other were 
narrow. While making the preparations 
I suggested to Barclay that it would be 
| a good idea to hold the services in the 
| wide lower hall, as the weather was pleas- 
! ant and the doors could be thrown wide. 
A | He ridiculed the idea of having a funeral 
You ride anywhere except in the parlor, and de- 


clared it necessary that the room be | 
along the darkened as much as possible. I rode | 
edge of a doen fe wes S Pamay We mom: | 
y p ing of the funeral, and when I saw his | 
mile deep costume I laughed until he grew angry. | 
abyss. Hu fios o solemn to ue poiar of 
stolid suffering, was drawn longer than 

You venture ever. The man was acting, actually 
muleback playing a part, and feeling it, because his 
h h conception of an undertaker was a kind 
throug of exalted mourner, or a professional. 
earth’s He spoke of “the grim reaper” and of 


“Grandpaw Martin’s untimely taking 
crust, On | | off” in deep, Puce ines as T drove 
1 along down through the beautiful hill 
trails that country. He mourned so abysmally it 
made me creepy, until I could not take 
joy in the hawk soaring overhead or in 
the little quail running to the mother's 
shelter as the shadow swept the field, or 
of the blossoming apple and pum trees. 
He gloomed all the joy out of the day, and : 
enjoyed himself in doing it. Che 
Old Colony 
Pattern 
with its pleas- 


ing lines of 
Colonial sim- 
plicity is a de- 
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individuality. 

In addition to silver 


HE services were conducted with all 
the added horrors of a country funeral. 
The minister, a man of sense and taste, 
tried to spare the family, but failed. 
Barclay’s mournfulness was too real. 
Finally it was over, yet Barclay refused 
to be cheated of his final triumph. He 
announced that friends of the dear de- 
parted would now form in line and pass 
around to take a last look at the beloved 
features. Mus this de si Debate Inte at th nih 
: ages was being perpetrated, I collecte plate of the very high- 

of Arizona the pall bearers, told them to move from est quality, a choice from 
not only is a titanic chasm— the parlor into the hallway with the a wide variety of artistic designs 
the world’s scenic marvel— cofin and thus out through the wide ie coffees ald du leading dealers 
but it is the ideal place for a double doors onto the porch. Immedi- y J 
ately Barclay countermanded the order Ask for.silver that bears the 


and told them to take the coffin through trade mark 1847 Rogers Bros. 


the side door onto the porch. a ups Sate 
The procession started. I saw many Send for illustrated catalog “T50: 
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During 1913 No-Rim-Cut tire 
prices dropped 28 per cent. They 
dropped so fast, so far, that 16 
makers have declined to follow. 


Now comes this situation: 


Sixteen makes of tires are sell- 
ing higher than Goodyear prices. 
Some are nearly one-half higher. 
Higher, mark you, than No- 
Rim-Cut tires—the tires which 
once cost one-fifth more than 
other standard tires. 


. The Reason Is— 
Mammoth Production 
The difference lies in quantity. 

In this new factory with its new 
equipment we are building up 
to 10,000 motor tires per day. 
Perhaps twice as many as the 
largest rival plant. 


Factory cost has dropped im- 
mensely as our output multiplied. 
And every saving goes to you. 
Last year our profit averaged 
only 634 per cent. 


Those are the only reasons why 
we undersell 16 other makes. 


Extra Features 

Infabric and rubber we give you 
in Goodyears the best tire men 
know how 
to build. 
Our ex- 
perts have 
tried a 
thousand 
ways to 
lower cost 
per mile, 
and they 
say that 
No-Rim- 
Cut tires 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 


Dropped 28% 


mark the present-day limit. It 
is simply unthinkable that any 
maker has learned a better way 
to build tires. 


We give you in addition four 
great features found in no other 
tire. 


We give you the No-Rim-Cut 
feature, which we control, and 
which has ended rim-cutting com- 
pletely. 

We give you the “On-Air” 
cure, which saves the countless 
blow-outs due to wrinkled fabric. 
This one extra process adds to 
our tire cost $1,500 daily. 


We give you a method—con- 
trolled by patent — which lessens 
by 60 per cent the risk of loose 
treads. And we give you the 
double-thick All-Weather tread, 
the one anti-skid which runs like 
a plain tread — which is flat and 
smooth and regular. 


No-Rim-Cut Popularity 


No-Rim-Cut tires, even when 
high-priced, came to outsell any 
other. Andnow, after millionshave 
been put to the mileage test, we are 
selling 55 per cent more tires than 
in any pre- 
vious year. 

They of- 
fer you the 
utmost in 
a tire at 
the lowest 
price possi- 
ble now. 
At a lower 
price than 
16 other 
makes. 


AKRON, OHIO 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY Akron 
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the front end, gently," he whispered 
hoarsely. The bearers obeyed. 

“Now,” he whispered, “twist a bit." 

They “twisted.” 

"Now upend Grandpaw, gently," he 
ordered, and all that was mortal of Uncle 
Charlie was “upended” through the door, 
and the procession was re-formed, while 
I fled to the kitchen and hid my face in 
a roller towel through fear someone would 
see me. 

Returning home in the dusk of that 
evening Barclay was solemnly pleased 
with his success. He sat silent mile after 
mile as the sun set wonderfully, not seeing 
it, but thinking deeply; and as we crossed 
the bridge and turned up the hill toward 
the lights of town he shook his head half 
a dozen times with great solemnity, and 
remarked in tones of resurrected hope: 
* Mon, Jamie, 'tis a graund thing to be a 
Prusbyterian." 


ONE evening Father remarked that 
Abner Morris had died and that the 
family had insisted upon sending to the 
city for a funeral director. He appeared 
a trifle irritated by the fact, but I secretly 
was a little pleased, as Morris was wealthy 
and I knew Barclay had been planning all 
afternoon a triumph for himself at the 
funeral. 

“I don’t wonder, Father," I blurted 
out; "I'd hate to have Barclay bury me 
or any of my family." 

“Why?” he inquired mildly, but with 
curiosity aroused. 

I explained my theories to him and 
gave him some rather overdrawn word 
pictures of some of the funerals. He 
listened gravely, said “Hum” several 
times, and resumed his reading without 
comment. 

Two or three days later he remarked, 
as if casually: “Jamie, how would you 
like to be an undertaker?” 

“Me an undertaker? No, thank you,” 
I laughed. 

""[is not the business I would have 
chosen for you myself," he replied quietly. 
“But few of us ever choose freely. It 
seems to me ye are fitted for the work, 
and mayhap ’tis your duty as well as 
opportunity. We need someone with 
taste and due feeling. "Tis an honorable 
business and a paying one." 

"Ye will observe, Jamie lad,"—he 
lapsed into the Scotch easily— that 
Davy is the friend of all. "Tis because 
in his heart he feels their sorrows and 
extends sympathy. No one may be a 
good doctor, nor a good minister, nor a 
good undertaker unless he feels the kin- 
ship of the human race, and has sym- 


athy. 
" Father had been talking with Davy, and 
he gave me the financial standpoint. 

“Tis near onto fifty years," he said, 
“since I came here as a young doctor. 
Scarcely have I madea living. They owe 
much, and pay little; yet Davy is well 
provided for in the world’s goods. They'll 
pay the undertaker, lad, and no’ the 
doctor." 

We talked long into the night, and 
finally I agreed to his plan. [us to 
spend a few months in training and in 
study, and take over Davy's business 
at a bargain price. Mother was horrified 
at the idea of her boy being an undertaker 
and wept until Father convinced her in his 
quiet way that the business was good, and 
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Soctetys Town Car 


IN HILLY CITIES —there are more 
Detroit Electrics than any other make 


Hilly cities provide the supreme test for any electric car— for its 
power, its speed, its economy. And the electric that leads all 
others on the hills is all the more desirable for level cities. As 
evidence, every third electric car sold today is a Detroit Electric. 


In every hilly city in the United States you find more Detroit. Electrics 
than any other make. 74 per cent. of the electric cars in Seattle are 
Detroit Electrics. They lead also in Kansas City, in Cincinnati, in San 
Francisco, in the hilly residence suburbs of Boston and Philadelphia. 


Here are five vital reasons why: 


1. Motor— Designed to develop great Electric run easier — and more eco- 

power without heating; will propel nomically — on hills or on the level. 

the car over any grade where an autò 4, Brakes Greater braking surface than 

mobile should be driven. in any other electric; foot and electric 1 
2. Direct Shaft Drive— Permits start- hand brakes operated independently 


ing and stopping on a hill without the assure safety. 


shocks or strains inevitable in a chain 5. Batteries —Greater speed and, at the 
driven electric same time, greater mileage— the re- 

3. Weight Distribution — Proper dis- sult of efficient batteries in a mechani- 
tribution of weight makes the Detroit cally efficient car. 


In choosing your car, consider the electric with the record for greatest 
success on hills and in level cities alike. Catalogue and the name of 
your nearest dealer on request. 
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Anderson Electric Car Company, Detroit 


Largest manufacturers of electric pleasure vehicles. 
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that it was my duty to go into it. Four 
months I was with a famous undertaking 
establishment in the city near-by. My 
study of medicine and of anatomy made 
the business easy for me to learn, and 
during my busy days as assistant to 
one or the other of the active members 
of the firm at funerals I learned much, 
and applied new ideas to my own con- 
ception of the duties of an undertaker. 
This may sound rather as if I take myself 
too seriously. The truth was that I was 
more interested in my own theories than 
in the business itself. I had commenced 
to take pride in the work. It was spring 
when I returned and took over Davy's 
business. Barclay felt aggrieved, and I 
was relieved when he declined my offer 
to employ him and established a rival 
business. I liked it doubly because I was 
determined to profit by contrast with his 
methods—provided my own idea proved 
the correct one. 

was fortunate in that one of the 
churches of our town had just secured a 
young minister, who conducted the first 
funeral. The man who had died had 
been an improvident, careless fellow, not 
bad but reckless. I went to the minister 
and stated my plans, with which he was 
pleased. I even furnished him the few 
facts regarding the man, explained his 
family connections and his friends, and 
suggested what he should say. The floral 
tributes were few, so I secured cut flowers 
and spent the entire morning arranging 
the flowers, the lights and the music. It 
was a home service and all arrangements 
were left to me. I opened every window 
and door, let the sunshine and the bright- 
ness in, and I placed the family in seclu- 
sion in a small room where they might 
see and hear, unobserved. Purposely I 
made the services as short and as simple 
as possible. A girl friend of the family 
sang two verses of an old hymn, without 
accompaniment. The minister read the 
short burial service and the psalm “The 
Lord is my shepherd" very beautifully, 
and spoke perhaps three minutes of the 
unselfishness of the man now dead. The 
girl sang again, accompanied softly by 
the piano. Then I led the pall bearers 
out with their burden, escorted the imme- 
diate family and two of their closest 
friends to carriages, and we drove away 
to the burial ground. 


NLESS you have lived for some time 

in a country town you will not appre- 
ciate the sensation that funeral caused. 
The town was buzzing with excitement 
when I completed my duties. A dozen or 
more men stopped me that evening and 
said jokingly, “When I go, Jamie, I want 
you—and try for the record." 

Some laughed, but I knew my theory 
was correct. I knew it when I heard the 
sighs of surprised relief that the ordeal was 
over so quickly. 

Some of the older ones, and two of the 
ministers, were obdurate. They wanted 
to make each funeral an object lesson to 
frighten the living sinners, rather than 
| to relieve the tortures of the bereaved. 

One of these conducted the fourth funeral 

I handled after starting in business for 
| myself. The dead woman was an elderly 
| maiden who never had committed more 
| 


than a trifling sin in her life, and whose 
whole career had been pure and unselfish. 
It was a church service, and the minister 


scolded me as “ungodly” when I re- 
quested him to make the services short. 
He preached hell-fire for nearly two 
hours; wrung the heartstrings of the fam- 
ily and friends. If any stranger had been 
listening he would have imagined that 
the dead person was a criminal who. had 
stabbed his father in the back while he 
was weeping on his dead mother’s grave, 
and was about to be consumed in quick- 
lime. 

My idea of making the services short, 
and as bright and hopeful and comfortin 
as possible, was not accepted by all. 1 
soon discovered that some insisted upon 
display and a public parade of their sor- 
row; and that often the number of car- 
riages in the cortége was considered an 
index of the popularity of the departed. 
Yet I was certain I was right, that nine 
out of ten dread display, and that the 
funeral services bring the acutest moments 
of anguish of mind. I find, too, that 
mellow lights, flowers, and brightness 
bring comfort almost as much as soft 
vocal music. A minister whose voice is 
beautiful in reading brings comfort, even 
though his words are not heard. A bright 
sunshiny day for the funeral perhaps is 
most comforting of all. 


ONE of my first surprises in the busi- 
ness was to discover how frequently 
men and women realize that death 1s 
close to them, and prepare for their own 
funerals. Their ideas are much alike, 
and it was talking with some of them 
that assured me my theories were correct. 

* Don't waste money on me," they 
would say. ‘Make the services simple 
as nbl and please cut out the rot.” 

hereafter I studied and put forth ef- 
forts toward the comforting and consolin 
of the living. I studied their tastes, j 
learned the Rois colors, music, flowers, 
clothing, of the person who was dead. 
When Í called at a house of mourning I 
could discover much by studying wall 
paper, furniture, pictures, draperies, about 
what arrangements to make to afford the 
most comfort to those who mourned. I 
cultivated and developed a nicety of 
taste. 

For a few years, in fact until after my 
marriage, it was with a kind of dread that 
I came to a house of mourning. My 
sympathy for the bereaved ones was so 
keen that my sufferings were acute. I 
never have overcome this half cowardly 
desire to avoid sadness. But when I 
discovered that it was within my power 
to give some comfort, this very acuteness 
of my sympathy was what made it pos- 
sible. 

I commenced to have very dear and 
true friends, but to my regret the great 
majority of them were men and women 
much older than myself. The younger 
ones, those who knew hothing of death 
from bitter experience, held aloof and 
appeared to shun me. My wife and I 
associated with the older married people. 
Our dearest friends were those whom I 
had served in a professional capacity. Al- 
though I never had been an active church 
worker, and indeed held only a nominal 
church membership, we discovered our- 
selves listed socially with the ministers 
and the doctors, and, indeed, regarded 
much as they were—as persons of rather 
above the average importance. Our only 
regret was that we seemed left out of 
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would not appoint their 


nice friend to office. 


A dozen Congressmen had spoken 

for him, as a delightfully good 

fellow: and Mr. Lincoln replied, 

“I once steered a raft down the 
Mississippi River, and it went along 
delightfully with the current; 

but I didn’t meet any rafts going 
up-stream. They were all steamboats.” 
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The"Efficiency "of the Fire-fly 


"MAZDA — nol the name of a thing, 


but the mark of a service" 


RIMITIVE man once used lanterns 
holding swarms of fireflies to guide 
him when he went forth at night. 

Today, as Waldemar Kaempffert points 
out in an article on “The Light of Our 
Descendants," printed by the Outlook, the 
illuminating specialists of two continents 
are studying the firefly for a solution of 
one of mankind's greatest problems— arti- 
ficial light. 

To imitate the firely—to get a great 
deal of light with but little heat waste — 
has been the steadfast aim of technical 
experts in electric lighting since the study 
of electric light became a science. 

Step by step science has advanced in its 
search for this economy in the fuel of light. 

That is what the much used word 
"efficiency" means to electric lighting 
science— more light without increasing 
cost. 

'The farthest advance in this study of 
lighting economy has been reached in the 


work of the famous group of scientists in 
the Research Laboratories of the General 
Electric Company at Schenectady. These 
experts selected and approved the features 
of a lamp that gives a beautiful light — 
three times as much light, with the same 
amount of current, as you get from the 
old style carbon lamp. 

On the bulb of this lamp is etched the 
mark “MAZDA.” 

“MAZDA” is the mark of a Service. 
It tells you of the great work that these 
busy men have done for the manufacturers 


Not only the volume 
but 
light in experimental 
^ lamps is sob) 

long and exact study. 
"MAZ Y 


to the manufacturers 
of "MAZDA" Lamps 


enters every detail that 


of "MAZDA" 
lamps. Ittellsyou 
what they are 
doing while you 
are reading this 
article. Ittells you 
also of what they 
will be doing to- 
morrow, and next 
month, and next 
year, because it 
is the trade mark 
designation of the TE Bites: s$ 
incessant effort Jucedbyth 
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Sykes A firefly has 
Service is making challenged the lamp ex- 
toward the ideal perts of two continents. 
light. 

On the lamps themselves the mark 
“MAZDA” means the selection of every 
“efficiency” discovery these Research Lab- 
oratories may find applicable and practi- 
cal. Not content with wide investigation 
and experiment in these 
Research Laboratories, 
and in the active devel- 
oping and manufacturing 
centers at Harrison and 
Cleveland, there is close 
touch. also with progress 
that may be made by great 
experimental laboratories 
of Europe. 


From whatever source 
the new knowledge comes 
itis impartially considered 
with reference to its pos- 
sible value in enabling the 
manufacturers to produce 
for you a lamp more “effi- 
cient" or adaptable. The 
provedadvances, yearafter 
year, are transmitted by 
this *MAZDA" Service to 
the General Electric Com- 
pany factories and the fac- 
tories of other Companies 
entitled to receive this 


the quality 
jected to 


A" Service 


might possibly advance 

riesgo ee effici- Service. 

ncy and improvement 3 

in the product itself. The result is that when 
you buy a “MAZDA” 


lamp, today or at any future time, 
“MAZDA” Service will shine in that 
lamp. You will know when you see that 
word “MAZDA” that you have the ut- 
most result of all this indefatigable labor— 
the summed up success of these keenest 
lamp experts in the world. For the lamp so 
marked will always mean that this Service 
has been applied, and the manufactured 
product backed by this Service will always 
be marked “MAZDA.” 
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everything of a jolly or frivolous nature, 
as if levity were out of place in an under- 
taker. Two winters after our marriage 
the young people of the town were arrang- 
ing an amateur production of “The Pi- 
rates of Penzance” for charity. I possess 
a fair voice and had sung at times in con- 
certs. I was requested, with many apol- 
ogies, to sing in the production, and when 
I suggested that I was best fitted to sing 
the policeman's róle the delegation was 
dumfounded. I enjoyed the sensation. 
It was the joke of the town—an un- 
dertaker comedian—but we packed the 
house, and I was greeted with roars of 
laughter—because I was an undertaker, 
I’m afraid, rather than because I was a 
good comedian. 


BELIEVE incongruities tickle the 

American sense of humor more quickly 
than anything else. Perhaps everyone 
has felt the almost uncontrollable desire 
to laugh at the most solemn part of a 
funeral. Anyone with a keen sense of 
the ludicrous must feel it, and an under- 
taker is in constant peril, for I believe 
more such things occur during funerals 
than at any other time. I have suffered 
more from this than from anything else. 
Persons, sincere in their grief and with 
nerves overwrought, say and do the most 
amazing things, and there scarcely is a 
funeral at which something ridiculous 
does not happen, made more ridiculous 
because so out of place. The only time 
I ever really exploded was at the climax 
of a very beautiful service in a church 
when, happening to glance out a window 
I saw a boy who was turning somersaults 
in the churchyard roll onto a bees’ nest. 

The unnatural way in which ninety- 
nine out of a hundred persons act and 
talk in the presence of death is ludicrous 
enough. The whispering and the long- 
drawn faces, the solemn commonplaces 
and the awkwardness serve to make an 
ordinary remark in a common tone of 
voice striking. We were burying a young 
fellow, one of a crowd of jolly boys, one 
day, amd at the last solemn moment, 
when the bearers were preparing to take 
up the casket, one boy, tears fresh on his 
cheeks, pulling on his white gloves and 
sobbing, said aloud and naturally to his 
opposite, “It’s the first time we ever 
handled him with gloves.” 

Financially my success was assured 
almost from the start. In five years the 
business I had taken over from old Davy 
was doubled. People from neighboring 
towns came to me, and at seven years, 
I had three helpers. I had chosen my 
helpers carefully, selecting bright, intel- 
ligent boys. Then I talked to them of 
my theories concerning the profession. 
I suppose I have tried twenty, possibly 
more, young men, and found the great 
majority unfitted for the work. More than 
half of them suffer from a superstitious 
dread or aversion of death that manifests 
itself either in nervous irritability or in a 
form of hysteria. 

For twelve years I continued steadily 
at home and achieved such a degree of 
success that I decided to venture into 
business in the large city near which our 
village is located. Frankly I did it more 
through pride than through desire to 
make more money. I wanted to make 
a big success, and to prove to my neigh- 
bors and my friends that I had succeeded. 


I wanted to try my proved ideas in other 
surroundings. I equipped a beautiful 
establishment and a wonderful little 
chapel, employed two skilled assistants 
and brought down one of the boys I had 
trained at home. For six months it 
seemed a failure. I was not discouraged. 
The funerals I had were not of persons 
important enough to attract attention. 
'Then, through the influence of an old 
friend, I was given the work of handling 
a great church funeral, that of a man of 
national prominence. I worked day and 
night for two days completing the ar- 
rangements. I did something unusual. 
'The afternoon before the funeral I took 
to the church the pall bearers and the 
leaders of the lodge that had charge, and 
for two hours rehearsed them in every 
detail of their duties. 

Some will say I was a stage manager, 
and not an undertaker. Really it is 
much the same. I work for effect—for 
consoling, soothing effect—and arrange 
everything with the one view of soothing 
the nerves and calming the senses of the 
bereaved. In the great church funeral 
of which I speak I carried out the entire 
program in one hour and nine minutes, 
without a jarring move, without a delay 
or any confusion. I heard scores of com- 
ments on the beauty and the simplicity 
of the service and knew my success in 
the city was assured. I believe that 
since then fifty or more persons who 
attended that funeral have come to me 
because of it. 


HERE is another trade secret that 

I have found pays as well in money as 
in gratitude, almost. That is to make the 
cost of a funeral as low as possible, and 
to strive to suit the expense to the circum- 
stances of the family. One needs deli- 
cate tact to do this. Most of them in 
their first grief, are incapable of attend- 
ing properly to business transactions. 
At that time, too, with their lack of 
experience, and their desire to have due 
honor paid the dead, they give no thought 
to money. This gives the unscrupulous 
funeral director the opportunity to run 
up almost any bill he may desire. From 
the first I decided to hold bills to as small 
an amount as possible, and I soon dis- 
covered that a reputation for fair dealing 
brought me trade and increased my busi- 
ness rapidly. In the city I found this 
with much greater force. This reputa- 
tion, once established—not especially for 
cheapness but for simplicity and for not 
overcharging,—forms to-day my greatest 
asset. But the greatest reward is not the 
money, it is the sincere gratitude of those 
who, after the first period of mourning, 
realize what it meant to them. 


F YOU area real enthusiast over 
THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
you might like to have some of your 
friends see the magazine.: A speci- 
men copy will be sent to any address 
on application by postal card or let- 
ter to 
THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
381 Fourth Avenue 
New York City- 
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How to Make a Good Vacation Better 
(and save $4.10 in the Bargain) 


Fan-tods! 


You've had them. They come 
on the night before vacation. You 
gather up your things. You bring 
out your old-style trunk. You start 
to pack. You jam. You crowd. 
You squeeze. And still you have 
to lock up leaving out much you 
wished to take along. 

That's the aggravation which 
brings on the fan-tods. In this sum- 
mer of 1914 A. D. it is time you 
banished them. 


The diagram above is conserva- 
tive. It shows what a regular-size 
"Likly" Wardrobe Trunk will carry 
without crowding. Any "Likly" 
dealer will gladly demonstrate. Yet 
this trunk is no larger than your old 
one. 


How can it hold so much? Be- 
cause every square inch is planned 
out. Our strategy board attends to 
to that. 


And the saving! At the trip’s end 
each garment comes out as un- 
wrinkled as when you hung it in. 

Now for some simple arithmetic. 
Suppose you took the clothes above 
in a regular trunk. Without doubt 
every garment would need pressing 
at the end of the trip. 


Assume the moderate charge of 
50c for each suit, heavy coat, or 
gown, and I 5c for each skirt or pair 
of trousers. Leaving out the two 
raincoats, 6 shirtwaists, and the 
mackinaw, your pressing bill would 


be $4.10. 
Thus it takes only a few trips for 


a "Likly" Wardrobe Trunk to save 


its entire cost. 


Do you wonder that we are now 
called upon to produce over 75 dif- 
ferent models of "Likly" Wardrobe 
Trunks? 


Besides the regular size, we pro- 
duce extra-deep wardrobes, small 
wardrobes and steamer wardrobes. 

All come with our unqualified 
guarantee covering:5 years. 


Every "Likly" Trunk foundation 
is of basswood. Strongly reenforced 
at each slamming point by “‘Likly”’ 
corner caps and angle protectors. 

See "Likly" trunks in our catalog 


and at a nearby dealer's. 


"Likly" Wardrobe Trunks are 
priced from $20.00 to $85.00. Other 
"Likly" Trunks, $5.25 to $32.00. 
Quality considered, you will find 
our prices as low as any one can 
make them and stay in business. 


This brass trademark is on every 
piece of "Likly" Luggage. It stands 
for 70 years of experience in pro- 
ducing the highest grade of luggage — 
and a five year guarantee. 

The "Likly" catalog belongs with 
your time-tables and other travel 
information. Contains 128 pages. 
Describes the most varied line of 
luggage produced 


Send today for a copy. 


HENRY LIKLY & COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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GUARANTEED : PLUMBING : FIXTURES 


The American Magazine 


^ HE name, reputation, and appearance of 
“Standard” plumbing fixtures should make 


T your choice of bathroom equipment easy. 


m Their sanitary perfection, moderate cost, unparal- 
® leled utility and superior quality make them the 
NH f 

Ri best at any price. 

ol "Modern Bathrooms’’—Everyone who is planning to build should send 
M for a copy of “Modern Bathrooms”—100 pages in color. It shows practi- 
d i cal, modern bathrooms at costs ranging from $78.00 to $600.00 with prices 
Ne of each fixture in detail. Floor plans, ideas for decoration, tiling, accesso- 
is ries, together with model equipment for kitchens and laundries, are also 


shown. Sent free. 


Genuine “Standard” fixtures for the home 
and for Schools, Office Buildings, Public 
Institutions, etc.. are identified by the 
Green and Gold Label, with the excep- 
tion of one brand of baths bearing the 
Red and Black Label, which, while of 
the first quality of manufacture, have a 
slightly thinner enameling, and thus 


meet the requirements of those who de- 
mand ^$tesdawt quality at less expense. 
All "Stesdesd" fixtures, with care, will last 
a lifetime. And no fixture is genuine un- 
less it bears the guarantee label In order 
to avoid substitution of inferior fixtures, 
specify “Standard” goods in writing (not ver- 
bally) and make sure that you get them. 


Standard Sanitary TDfo. Co. Dept. 20 Pittsburgh, Pa. 


New York - 85 West 31st Street 
Chiengo - 9008. Michigan Ave. Cincinnati 
Philadelphia 1215 Wa.nut Street Nasaville . 


Cleveland - + 4505 Enelid Ave. 


* 633 Walnut Street Hamilton,Can. 20-28 Jackson St.W. 
* 915 Tenth Ave, S. London, E.0.57-60 HolburnViaduet 


Toronto, Can. 59 Richmond Nt, E. New Orleans 846 Baronne Street Houston, Tex. Preston & Smith Sts. 


Pittsburgh - 


St. Louis - 100N.Fourth Street Boston - 


Erle, Pn. - 


l Street Montreal,Can. 215 Coristine Bldg. Washington, D. C., Southern Bldg. 
00 2 Peer nts ; 186 Devonshire Street Toledo, Ohlo, 311-321 Erie Street 


San Francisco - 719 Rialto Ridg. Louisville - 319-23 W. Maln St. FortWorth, Tex. Front&JonesSts. 
17-19 W, 11th Street 


San Antonio, Tex. 912 Losoya*t. 
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Room House 
$298, (Oy 


4 193 Aladdin Ave. 
~<a Y Bay City, Mich. 
Canadian Branch:C,P.R. 
Bldg., Toronto, Can. 
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This House 


Don’t Delay Building 


Have you decided on a home, the cost, style and size? 
Are you saving for this home? You can build it today 
for less. Aladdin Houses are artistic— modern dwellings, 
cozy bungalows — cost you less. You get better lumber. One 
dollar for every knot found in our Red Cedar Siding shipped 
from Bay City is the 1914 Aladdin guarantee to you. 


ALADDIN Pri» Beet $137 to $2000 


d di-Cut Lumber comes direct from the forest—no in-be- 
E v am pte to fit, you save a third on cost of labor. 
Price includes al] lumber cut to fit; all framing. sheathing, siding, 
flooring, outside and inside finish, windows, frames, stairways, 
glass, hardware, locks, nails paints and varnishes — everything to P 
Five complete the house. Send today for catalog No. 190. A 


North American Construction Company 
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A Husband's Story 


(Continued from page 29) 


had been denying ourselves and some 
more things for the baby. course it 
was impossible to explain or to refuse, 
and the result was that I fell deeper into 
arrears with my bank account. 

It was my own money, but I never 
considered it mine. Her savings were for 
her alone, mine for the partnership. I 
looked at it that way and insisted upon 
it, until she took the same viewpoint, 
with what unpleasant results later will 
be seen. I worried a great deal about 
finances while away from home, but while 
with my wife I kept up a brave pretense 
at indifference to the expense—urgin 
her to indulge in small extravagances and 
arguing that such a time was not for 
saving or thrift. I told her we could 
afford more now that I was getting more 
salary, and laughed at her when she 
worried for fear we were not saving 
enough for the baby's future. 


HEN the doctor, the hospital bills, 

the nurse and the druggist all were 
paid I was seven hundred dollars in 
arrears to my wife, and more than that 
to my conscience. I meant to tell her 
all about it when the ordeal was safely 
passed, but lived in dread lest she should 
suspect the truth before the time or 
demand an accounting. 

We decided that my wife should go in 
advance to a hospital near the apartment 
and remain under constant care of the 
nurse and physician. I was left alone in 
the flat at night to imagine all kinds of 
horrors and I began to gain some idea of 
the tortures my wife had suffered during 
her lonely days at home. I could not 
sleep, and would call the hospital at all 
hours of the night to ask in frightened 
tones of my wife's condition, to be laughed 
at by.the nurses or abused as a fool by 
the sleepy internes. 

It was five days after she went to the 
hospital before definite news came. I had 
seen my wife an hour before. The tele- 
phone announcement, made at her request, 
frightened me. I raced to the hospital, 
hatless, arrived out of breath and trem- 
bling with nervous fear, to be told that I 
was useless. I walked for approximately 
five years, feverishly marching around 
and around block after block. Then I 
walked to the house and got my hat. I 
even swept a room to kill time, and tried 
to read. Finally I thought of drink as a 
panacea. 

I never had taken anything stronger 
than beer, but imagined I needed strong 
drink. I had heard brandy was fine for 
steadying the nerves and gulped down 
three drinks. It burned my throat and 


| made tears roll down my cheeks, but as 


far as intoxication went it was but as 
water. ` 

How much I drank that evening is 
impossible for me to tell. I poured down 
drink after drink, not feeling the slightest 
effect. In an hour I went back to the 
hospital, again gaining speed in ratio to 
the shortness of the distance, and finished 
running. I did not ask to see my wife 
but remained in an ante-room, suffering 
tortures. The nurse, coming from the 
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room, smiled kindly and said: “Pretty 
soon now." I walked slowly back to the 
saloon and ordered more brandy. 

*Say, young felly," remarked the 
friendly bar-tender, “do you think that's 
sweet milk?" 

I had to tell someone, so I confided in 
him the cause of my agony of mind. He 
grinned and said: 

* You're an amateur. Wait till you 
get to be a professional father like me 
and it won't worry you—except the bills." 

We talked over things like old friends, 
having found common interests, and when 
I looked at my watch again I was 
astounded to find another hour was gone. 
I ran all the way back to the hospital and 
when I reached there it was over. 

The doctor came out, shook hands, 
said everyone concerned was doing well, 
and congratulated me. The nurse smiled 
and said I might go to my wife in a few 
minutes. Five minutes later I entered 
the room on tiptoes, frightened, awed, 
with heart beating like a trip-hammer. 
My wife looked very weak and wan, but 
she opened her eyes and smiled at me 
with wonderful happiness in her face. 
I knelt beside her and covered her hands 
with kisses. She stroked my hair and 
after a time she asked feebly if I did not 
want to see my daughter. 

* Daughter?" I asked as if surprised, 
and my wife and the nurse laughed. 
had forgotten all about the baby, think- 
ing only of my wife. 

he nurse unwrapped a small, red, 
squirmy human being which puckered up 
its face and wailed. My wife cuddled it 
in the hollow of her arm, touched its 
downy head with her lips and smiled 
proudly at me. I watched it in awe, 
unable to say anything. 

The nurse whis edis was time for me 
to go. I kissed my wife good night, 
touched my little daughter's tiny hand, 
and went away feeling very thankful. 
Outside the reaction came. The strain 
was broken and the brandy acted. Fif- 
teen minutes later I tumbled into bed 
with all my clothes on, gloriously drunk 
and more gloriously happy. 

“The 


Next month we publish Part 


Money Plays in Marriage.” 


Prize Contests 


OR the best letter of about 500 

words on “The Happiest Married 
Couple I Know” we offer three prizes: 
$20 first prize, $10 second prize, and 
$5 third prize. Competition closes 
June 15th. Winning stories to appear 
in the September number. 

The next competition will be, “Who 
is the Greatest Man in the U.S.?” Be 
sure to send in a vote whether you 
write a letter or not: the result of the 
vote will be published. Prizes will be 
for the best letters. Winning stories 
to appear in the October number. 

Your name will not be published 
without permission. Contributions to 
these contests will not be returned ex- 
cept where specially requested and 
postage is enclosed. 


Your Walls Must 
Be Right 


You can tear out a faulty heating 


system. You can re-lay poor floors. But the 
construction of your walls must be right in the first 


place. The permanence and beauty of inside plaster 
and outside Stucco depend upon the wall base. ‘The 
base that is absolutely reliable under all sorts of con- 
ditions is 


Ano-uren 


Expanded Metal Lath 


Plasterers do good work and quick work over “Kno-Burn” because it is rigid 
and offers a smooth surface to the trowel. It expands and contracts with the 
plaster when the temperature changes suddenly. This prevents cracks. It will 
never rot away because it is a metal lath. It compares favorably in cost with 
other plaster bases. Ask your architect. 

Perhaps you are not thoroughly familiar with the superiority of metal lath. 
Then send for our new book, “Practical Homebuilding.” It contains house 
plans, cost estimates, comparative costs of different forms of 
construction, numerous photographs and the best of general 
advice on home-building. 


Send ten cents to cover cost of 
mailing and ask for Booklet 479 


947 Old Colony Building Chicago, U. S. A. 


Sa, North Western Expanded Metal Company 
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Missouri, Columbia, 

ae and Conservatory of Music 
Christian College i Sexon coron von Wowrx. 
Officially standardized, 64th year, Located in a ''city whose busi- 
ness is education. '' 20 college-trained instructors, 5large buildings. 
20-acre campus. Outdoor sports. Home care, For year book write 
Mrs. L. W. Sr. Crarn-Moss, President. 690 College Place. 


e Lady Jane Grey School for Girls Binghamton, N. Y. 
32nd year—Certificate admits to Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, 


Mount Holyoke. General Course. Special courses for High School 
graduates, Music and Domestic Science. 


ils aches boys 
Wentworth Military Academy 2555 PRs 
ordinary day school does not interest. Courses prepare 
for leading Colleges, Universities, National Academies 
or Business. Government supervision. In ''Olass A." 
All Athletics. For Catalog, address The Secretary. 
Missouri, Lexington, 1823 Washington Avenue. 


THE SANFORD SCHOOL 


Ridgewold, Redding Ridge, Conn. On a modern 300- 
acre farm, Varied life out-of-doors, as well as 
athletics. Individual attention under experienced 
teachers, Careful preparation for life as well aa for all colleges. 
A summer session. D. 8. SANFORD, A. M., Headmaster, Box M. 
. 

Electrica Bliss Electrical School, with 

its well equipped shops and labora- 


tories,is peculiarly qualified to give a condensed course in Electrical 


. . 
Engineering 
Every detail taught. Actual construc- 
tion, installation, testing. 

diploma, complete 


In One Year 


21 years' reputation, with over 2000 
young men trained. 22nd year opens 
Sept. 28rd. Send for new catalogue 
123 TAKOMA AVENUE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Exceptional home life, 


Ter Misses Hypx 
Erta Vinerxia Joses, A. B. 


Principals 


men are always in demand. The 


Young men and young women find here a homelike 
atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in every 
department of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful school 
spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, $300 
per year. Special Course in Domestic Science. 


For catalogue and information address, 
ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 


Course, with 


en. Certificate accepted by 

Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, Mount Holyoke, etc. Art, music,ex- 
pression, domestic science. Swimming pool, Christian school with 
home care and country environment. For further information, 
writeto the Principal, Miss Frances L. Hughes, Box 220, Lake Forest, Minois 
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At the “nineteenth hole," or 
On the links 

Topnotch golfers 

Smoke LUCKY STRIKE 

It’s the tobacco for sportsmen 
All men, any men—Anywhere 


LUCKY STRIKE 


ROLL CUT TOBACCO 


has the real tobacco smack, zest and 
fragrance: out-of-doors, indoors: it’s 
the tobacco with the pungent 
“punch.” We use but the finest and 
best of the wonderful Burley leaves 
—that is why LUCKY STRIKE is 
uniformly rich, yet mild. A superb, 
lovable tobacco. Forty years a 
favorite. ; 


To those who make their own cig- 
areltes, a word: the new Roll Cut is 
the ideal crumble-cut for rolling a 
firm, free-drawing cigarette. 


Also in 10c tins and in 50c and $1.00 Glass Humidors 


THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 


Capital 
Punishment 


AFEW months ago we published an 

article by F. P. Dunne—" The Majesty 
of the Law." The Kansas City "Star" in 
an editorial says it “does not recall an ac- 
count of a hanging in English literature 
which comes up to this plain tale in THE 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE.” 

Apropos of this article, we asked our 
readers to give us their opinion on capital 
punishment. The letters (we received over 
a thousand of them) were of extraordinary 
interest. A few more keep on coming. 

The most important fact in connection 
with them is that the proportion of those 
against capital punishment, as to those for 


"dl, was about seven to one. 


The three letters we publish below won 
the first, second, and third prizes. 


An Ex-Governor’s Views of Capital 
Punishment 


HAVE read and thought much upon 

the subject of capital punishment. 

Six times in my life I have faced the 

responsibility of its infliction, holding 
within my own will decision concerning 
it, with power to suspend it or to let it 
be imposed—the power of life and death 
over its intended victim. My convictions 
concerning it are deep-rooted and firmly 
established. I am opposed to it in any 
form. Every fiber of my being, physical, 
mental and moral, revolts at it. Four 
times out of the six I set aside the penalty 
and commuted the sentence to life im- 
prisonment. ‘Twice I let the bloody thing 
be done. 

I was at the time Governor of a great 
Commonwealth. The law provided for 
the death penalty. I had sworn to en- 
force the law. The power of clemency 
was mine, an attribute of the great office 
I held, a high and solemn power. But it 
was not mine to use at will or to arbi- 
trarily exercise, or, indeed, to exercise at 
all, except for grave and public reasons. 
I had no right to suspend a law duly and 
solemnly enacted, simply because my 
own personal conviction did not accord 
with its mandate. My duty seemed to me 
to be aptly defined by Justice Samuel F. 
Miller, of the United States Supreme 
Court, in sentencing a prisoner found 
guilty of murder, in a case over which he 
presided while on the District Bench: 
“The penalty which the law attaches to 
your offense is one which my private 
judgment does not approve; for I do not 
believe that capital punishment is the 


HERE are scores of students 

who will enter college in the 
fall, with all their expenses paid, 
through the aid of the SCHOLAR- 
SHIP BUREAU. A Scholarship, 
once earned, insures you a steady 
income every year in college. 


best means to enforce the observance of 
the law, or that, in the present state of 
society, it is necessary for its protection. 
But I have no more right, for that reason, 
to refuse to obey the law, than you have 
to resist it." 

In the four cases in which I extended 
clemency there were palliating circum- 
stances that seemed to justify executive 
mercy. In the other two there was no 
fact or circumstance upon which to base 
such action, and I permitted the sentence 
= | of the court to be carried out. But to my 
TUTTI TRITT T d dying day I shall not be able to acquit or 


College 


Expenses 
Guaranteed 


Write for the little 
booklet, *What is a 
Crowell Cash Guaran- 
teed Scholarship?" 


Scholarship Bureau 
THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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justify the law that imposed the awful 
responsibility upon me. 

The death penalty is inconsistent with 
the highest principles of American penal 
codes or constitutions. There is scarcely 
a modern bill of rights that does not pro- 
vide that penal laws shall be founded 
upon the principles of reformation and 
not on AE P justice. Capital punish- 
ment does not reform! It exterminates! 
It rests wholly upon the ancient doctrine 
of revenge—an eye for an eye, a hand for 
a hand, a life for a life. Jt is out of har- 
mony with the spirit of the age, in conflict 
with modern culture, and in contraven- 
tion of every teaching of the religion we 
profess to live. 

It is a part of the old penal system of 
torture and of bodily mutilation, a system 
founded upon retribution. It belongs to 
the days of the Inquisition, the wheel and 
the rack, the stake and the fagot; to the 
hatred and the furies of a time long gone, 
fitting only the iron hand of a Nero, the 
metallic soul of a Bismarck. Depending 
for its authority upon "what dead men 
have written in old books," it has no 
place among the just, merciful, and sol- 
emn enactments of a free, enlightened and 
Christian people. 

Its deterrent quality lies only in the 
dread of death, the agony of execution. 
But neither of these is often present in 
the mind of the murderer. Most murders 
are done in passion. In such case there 
is present in the mind at the time no 
thought of the penalty at all. Even when 
the crime is premeditated the perpetrator 
calculates not upon detection and appre- 
hension, but upon concealment and es- 
cape. It is the certainty of punishment 
and not its severity that deters. 

The more lightly the State regards, and 
the more publicly it takes, the lives of its 
citizens, and the more frequent, inhuman 
and terrible the punishment it inflicts, 
the greater the brutalizing effect upon the 
people. If the State would have the 
citizen hold human life in high and holy 
regard, the State itself must also hold it 
sacred. The power of suggestion and 
example by the State upon the individual 
can scarcely be estimated. An English 
divine who had attended one hundred and 
sixty-seven criminals through the final 
scenes of their dissolution testified that 
all but six of them had themselves wit-! 
nessed executions. All scientific reflet-' 
tion and knowledge, all experience, all 
history, and all statistics are against capi- 
tal punishment as a deterrent for crime. 
There are fewer murders in states that 
do not inflict it than there are in those 
that do. Where the death penalty has 
been abolished murders have not in- 
creased, and mobs and lynchings are less 
frequent. It is unrightful and inefficient— 
an expiation, cruel, bloody, and ineffec- 
tual. The modern mind repudiates it, the 
twentieth century conscience sickens in 
contemplation of it; and a Christian 
people ought not to inflict it. 

J. FRANK HANLY 


A Justification of Capital 
Punishment 


I AM an advocate of capital punishment, 

and I approve it on the same broad 
ground that leads many to condemn it— 
the ground of humarity. I admit its 


Paint is not complete without 
© 


ZINC 


Zinc in paint enhances or im- 
proves every quality for which 
you paint. It improves the 
looks; it improves the wear; it 
improves the protection. 

Witness the evidence of all 
the best paint manufacturers. 
'They always use Zinc in their 
best paints. 

Witness the practice of 
modern painters. They always 
paint with Zinc paints. | 


Are you interested? Then write for 
the book, "Your Move." 


The New Jersey Zinc Company 
55 Wall Street New York 


For big contract jobs consult our Research Bureau 
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“Look, What a Grouch!” He Hasn't B. V. D. On. 
e. aflame—coat on arm—handkerchief in hand—head droop- 


ing—brow dripping— spirits low— nerves “on hair-trigger" 
—how hot Ae is without easy-breezy B. V. D.—literally 
“rolling in discomfort." They swing along, unmindful of the heat, 
heads high, eyes bright, bodies cool, minds clear, muscles taut 
and faculties alert. You—on with B. V. D. and feel and look cool. 


For your own welfare, fix the B.V. D. Red Woven Label in your mind and make the sales- 
man show it to you. If he can't or won't, walk out! On every B. V. D. garment is sewed 


Thís Red Woven Label 


MADE FOR THE 


BEST RETAIL TRADE 
(Trade, Mark Reg. U. S. Pat, Off and 
Foreign Countries) 


B. V. D. Coat Cut Undershirts and 
Knee Length Drawers, 50c., 75c., 
$1.00 and $1.50 the Garment. 


B. V. D. Union Suits (Pat. U. S. A. 


4-30-07) $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $3.00 and 
$5.00 the suit. 


The B. V. D. Company, 
New York. 
London Selling Agency: 66, Aldermanbury, E. C 
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is the most 
feared hand 
in baseball. 
So says—— 
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cruelty, its defects as a merely punitive 
measure, its undue harshness when con- 
sidered solely as a means of protecting 
the community from the further depreda- 
tions of him who has proven himself a 
vicious, highly dangerous man. I admit 
that it forbids with awful finality the 
criminal’s return to the field of human 
usefulness and his complete rehabilita- 
tion, both of which might, if he lived, be 
possible. But I contend that the force 
of capital punishment lies largely in these 
apparent weaknesses, and its strength in 
its so-called defects; and that to urge 
these against it is to mistake entirely the 
individual whom capital punishment is 
most designed to affect as well as those 
for whose benefit it is employed, and 
to overlook entirely the greatest end it 
serves. 

Capital punishment finds abundant jus- 
tification in that it reduces murder to its 
minimum. In this is a conclusive answer 
to every objection that can be urged 


| against it. 


Statistics prove indisputably that the 
number of executions and the number of 
murders are in inverse proportion. Inthe 
United States a trifle over one per cent. 
of the murderers are executed, in Great 
Britain and nearly all Europe a very 
much greater proportion is speedily and re- 
lentlessly put to death; as the direct con- 
sequence of this there are more murders 
in the United States per million of inhabi- 
tants than the combined totals per million 
of Great Britain and all Europe, omitting 
Russia. Figures set forth the amazing 
contrast with such vividness that the 
result is staggering. Take, for example, 
the year 1906. In that year Germany re- 
corded four murders toevery million inhab- 
itants, Great Britain had eight; the United 
States showed a total of one hundred and 
eighteen. 

It may be urged that a reason for our 
swollen murder rate, thirty times that of 
Germany and fifteen times that of Great 
Britain, is that our mixed population is 
largely drawn from undesirsble European 
sources. But this cannot be a very im-—— 
portant factor. Similar conditions pre- 
vail in Canada, to a somewhat lesser. 
degree; but Canada enforces vigorously 
the stern English law, and permits few 
murderers to escape. As a result of it 
there is one murder in Canada to ten 
here. In 1906 it had but twelve per 
million. 

For the benefit of those who decline to 
give to capital punishment the credit of 
administering to murder the decisive check 
which these figures set forth, it may be 
well to demonstrate by another instance 
how powerful a deterrent it really is. Dur- 
ing the eighteen years succeeding 1882 a 
growing opposition to the death penalty 
reduced the number of legal executions in 
the United States to one fourth its former 
figure; during the same period the murder 
rate, responding strongly to the stimulus 
of our mistaken humanity, leaped to 
three times its former figure! 

In passing let it be noted that those 
states which have abandoned capital pun- 
ishment without a resulting increase in 
the murder rate had failed to enforce the 
penalty effectually for a long period prior 
to its final abolition. 

The convicted :aurderer is often a 
broken, abject, remorseful, and altogether 
pitiable figure. Deliberately to put him 


Capital Punishment 


to death mohths, perhaps years, after the 
perpetration of the crime he so deeply 
repents, seems inexcusably inhuman. But 
let those whom an honorable pity and 
charity and an almost divine spirit of 
forgiveness move to deal mercifully with 
him, pause and consider the appalling 
consequences of that mercy. It is an act 
of encouragement to others to commit his 
awful crime, to breed murderers, and 
turn them loose upon the unsuspecting; 
it is wantonly to sacrifice innocent lives 
to ferocity -and brutishness; it is to spare 
the guilty at the cost of the innocent; it 
is to inflict the death penalty in a more 
awful form and with an intenser agony 
upon those who deserve our protection! 

Let those who deny our moral right to 
take a murderer's life find in morality the 
justification for sparing it at this fearful 
cost! 

From this solemn situation there is no 
present way of escape. So far milder and 
more humane methods have utterly failed. 
Mercy and justice forbid us to hesitate 
while religion pleads with the vicious to 
mend his ways and the sociologist and 
penologist continue theiridle and costly ex- 
periments upon him. The grim tragedy of 
thelaw, sickening and dreadfulasitis, must 
be played out to the final curtain—for the 
community has no other alternative than 
to become either the murderer's execu- 
tioner or his accomplice. J. M. D. 


An Execution That Made Me 
Hate the Law 


LIKE Finley Peter Dunne, I, too once 

saw a fellow man hanged b the neck 
until he was dead- dead edd urned 
deep into my brain there remains, and 
will ever remain, a vivid picture of that 
gruesome scene. It happened in the 
Southwest. 

'The hangee was a typical outlaw of the 
Rio Grande country. A two-gun man. 
A killer. Strange tales were whispered in 
awed tones when his name was spoken. 
A hard-riding, steel-nerved desperado, 
who had terrorized the larger portion of a 

reat state,—a man whose ever-ready 
olt's had caused widows and orphans 
to shed uncounted tears over new-made 
graves. 

In a drunken brawl he killed a cattle- 
man. And from a dozen cow-camps the 
clans gathered, swearing vengeance. The 
chase he led them will be long remem- 
bered—but they brought him back alive. 
The trial court found him guilty and 
sentenced him to hang. On the duly 
appointed day, hundreds and hundreds 
of men, women, and children were waiting 
to see him die. 

I, a very small boy in knee pants, had 
been forbidden to witness the desperado’s 
exit from this mundane sphere; but I 
stole forth and watched, with childish 
glee, the preliminaries. A barbed wire 
enclosure had been built around the scaf- 
fold, and outside its boundaries armed 
deputies stalked to and fro. Rumors 
were afloat that a rescue might be at- 
tempted, and they were taking no chances 
of losing their victim. 

A craning of necks, a hoarse growl of 
approval, and the spectators made room 
for the arrival of the honored guest. 
Down the broad white road came a team 
of spanking bays drawing a spring wagon. 


The Howard Watch 


HE predominance of 
the Howarp Watch 
among yachting men 
illustrates some interesting 
conditions in American busi- 
ness and professional life. 
'There is in this country no ex- 
clusively yachting class, as such. 
Practically every American 
yachtsman is a man of affairs, 
who finds his greatest relaxation 
on the water, and who takes his 
Howarp Watch with him when 
he goes aboard. 
The thing that makes him a 
yachtsman and an American dis- 
poses him to like the HOWARD 


Watch— with its fine traditions, 
its trim, racy lines, and its way 
of showing its clean American 
heels to the talent of the watch- 
making world. 

The wonderful character of the 
Howarp Watch is that it meets men of 
so many different kinds and occupations 
on their own ground. Men in commerce, 


in the technical industries, in the profes- 
sions, in official life. 


A Howarp Watch is always worth 
what you pay for it. 


The price of each watch is fixed at the 
factory and a printed ticket attached — 
from the 17-jewel (double roller) in a 
Crescent. Extra or Boss Extra gold-filled 
case at $40, to the 23-jewel in 18K gold 
case at $170— and the EnwaRD HOWARD 
model at $350. 


Not every jeweler can sell you a HOWARD Watch. Find the HOWARD 
jeweler in your town and talk to him. He is a good man to know. 
Admiral Sigsbee has written a little book, ''The Log of the HOWARD 


Watch,” giving the record of his own HOWARD in the U. S. Navy. 
Drop us a post card, Dept. H, and we'll send you a copy. 


enjoy it. 


You'll 


E. HOWARD WATCH WORKS 
BOSTON, MASS. 


FRENCH—GERMAN 
SPANISH—ITALIAN 


Is Easily and Quickly Mastered by the 


LANGUAGE-PHONE 


METHOD 
Combined with the 
Rosenthal Method of 
Practical Linguistry 


This is the natural way to learn a foreign language. You hear the living 
voice of a native Professor pronounce each word and phrase. He speaks as 
you desire—slowly or quickly, for minutes or hours at a time. It is a 
pleasant, fascinating study; no tedious rules or memorizing. You simply 
practice during spare moments or at convenient times, and In a surprisingly 
short time you speak, read and understand a new language. 

You ean bow use your own Diso or Cylinder talking machine to sequire 
a foreign language. Send for Particulars and Booklet. 


THE LANGUAGE PHONE METHOD 
916 Putnam Building 2 West 45th Street, New York 


GRAY GEARLESS 


DETACHABLE 
BOAT MOTOR 


Attaches to any rowboat or canoe 
Just the motor for your va- 
cation. Has several superior 
mechanical features found 
on no other outboard motor. 
You will find the Gray Gear- 
less Boat Motor is 


Mechanically Better 


aud you get more power, less 

weight, fewer parts, greater simpli- 

city, easier steering and longer life at 

a remarkably low price—$65 complete. 

Guaranteed by a responsible concern. Write 

for full details—ask a Gray agent—your nearest hardware or 
sporting goods dealer or get immediate deliveries frot factory. 


Gray Motor Co., 6402 Gray Motor Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
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From small beginnings in 1810 the 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
has, in 1914, reached its present pre- 
eminent position in the fire insurance 
field. Its steady growth in strength 
has been unretarded by the enormous 
losses it has paid to its policy holders 
both in the great conflagrations of 
American History and in those small 


When you need 


Fire Insurance 
PAYS BIG INCOMES. 
Large salary positions open 
with big firms. Any one can 
learn law now. Our simpli- 
fled method trains you m 


ho! spare ti. y mail, wherever you live. Written 
pi b: i of LL.B 


me. 
lain language y greatest legal experts. Degree of L 
conferred. r graduates pass bar examinations in any state—we guarantee to 
coach you free until successful, Complete Law Library furnished without ad- 
ditional cost, if you enroll now. 


$100 TUITION CREDIT GIVEN 
to those who enroll quick. Oldest, largest — over 20,000 students, Write 
today for two big valuable books of facts PREE. 


La Salle Extension University, Dept. 914, Chicago, Ill. 


Here at last — the very cam- 
ern You want. No experience 
needed to operate. Amazing 
invention. i pictures 


made on the spot in a minute's 


The 


time, 


“Mandel-ette” 


A one minute camera. Elim- 
inates films, plates and dark 
room. No fuss or trouble, 


you can’t afford to be without 
a ""Mandel-ette,'" 
Special Money 
Back Offer 


As makers and inventors, we 
want everybody to own a 


time—no dark room necessary. Univer- 
sal foous lens produers sharp pictures 


= $5.00 


Complete 
Outfit 


(S00 extra by parcel post) 


Write for it. Learn about this method of pic- 

ture takiag——its many advantages and 

big saving. You can make money too, selling these one minute 

pictures, Order the outfit — or write for the free book—NOW. 
THE CHICAGO FERROTYPE CO. 

A178 Ferrotype Bldg., or Dept. A178 Public Bank Bldg. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 89-91 Delancey St., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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but persistent losses which occur 
somewhere every minute of every 
day and night. 

Willingness to adjust losses fairly, 
ability to pay fully and readiness to 
pay promptly are the three great 
fire insurance virtues and they are 
the explanation of the **Hartford's"' 
growth and prosperity. 


Insist on the *Hartford" 


COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what you can do with it. You 
can earn $20.00 to $125.00 or more per week, 
as illustrator or cartoonist. My practical sys- 
tem of personal individual lessons by mail will 
develop your talent. 

Fifteen years’ successful work for newspapers 
and magazines qualifies me to teach you. Send 
me your sketch of President Wilson with 6c in 
stamps and I will send you a test lesson plate, 
also collection of drawings showing possibili- 
ties for YOU. 


The Landon School 2! estrate 
1446 Schofield Bullding, Cleveland, 0. 


You can sometimes buy 


a table like this in size and quartered oak 
for as little as $30 retail. You can buy it 
of us, 
Direct from factory, for $15.40 and 
subject to approval. 
It is all quartered oak. Top 48 inches, extend- 


ing to 72 with leaves furnished. Pillar is 8 inches 
thru. Finished as you desire. 

This is one example of Direct values. Our catalog 
shows better than usual furniture for every room. 

We ship from the factory to you, and by simply 
unpacking our completely finished furniture you 
save a great deal and get high-grade furniture to 
beautify your home at much less than stores must 
regularly charge. 

Direct Furniture is refined in design, worthy in 
construction and sent on approval. 

rder this table, specifying finish, or let us send 

catalog K of complete line. 


Direct Furniture Company 
Government Plaza Cincinnati, O. 


On either side rode white-Stetsoned rang- 
ers, Winchesters atilt on their knees. 
Leg-ironed and handcuf d the outlaw 
sat on his own coffin—smoking a cigarette. 

Black of hair, black of eye, and clothed 
in black from head to heel, a cynical, 
devil-may-care smile flickering across his 
handsome face, he sat on the cofin— 
waiting. The wagon came to a halt in 
front of the barbed wire enclosure. The 
outlaw shrugged his shoulders, and laughed 
at the chains that restrained his move- 
ments. Once inside, and the entrance 
barred by an armed guard, the irons 
were removed, and he walked lightly 
toward the rough pine platform. A min- 
ister was awaiting him there, but he shook 
his head and gazed at the blue skies above 
him, as if he sought to pierce their mys- 
teries. The sheriff and the outlaw spoke 
a few words together and the desperado 
faced the crowd. 

“Gentlemen, the law has decreed that 
I must die. I am ready to expiate my 
mistakes. I never shot a’ man except in 
self-defense. I never robbed a man who 
had less than I. And I shall die, as I 
have lived—game. Good-by.” 

A tremor of suppressed excitement 
stirred the crowd. The magnetic per- 
sonality of the man held them spellbound. 
The guards tightened their grips on Win- 
chesters and shotguns. The sheriff ad- 
justed the straps that bound his hands 
behind his back, removed a cigarette 
from his teeth, and slipped a black cap 
overhishead. Snap! The trigger sprang 
and a fellow man shot into Eternity. A 
convulsive shudder from the swinging 
figure—and then all was still. The crowd, 
white-lipped and silent, dissolved as if 
afraid to look in each other's faces. And 
I ran—and ran—and ran. 

I seemed to feel the hand of Death 
gripping at my throat. I seemed to feel 
those black eyes burning into my back. 
And for many and many a night I lay 
shivering in my bed at the recollection 
of the tragedy. 

But, strangest of all, I felt an un- 
bounded admiration for this victim of the 
law, and a sympathy that was, and is, 
unexplainable. To die—and to smile in 
the face of death—seemed to be the hall 
mark of a man. There must have been 
much that was good in the fellow. I was 
only a child, impressionable, I'll admit, 
but the son of law-abiding parents. Why 
should I consider this man a hero? Be- 
cause he never weakened when he faced 
the supreme crisis, I suppose. Long 
afterward, while reading “The Charge 
of the Light Brigade,” I couldn’t help 
picturing him at the head of a troop, 
saber in hand, dying with a smile on his 
lips. 

pe I hated the law, because it had 
taken his life. I had never seen him 
until the morning of the execution, and 
why should his death affect me in this 
manner? 

Deep down in the heart of every man, 
woman, and child there is a feeling of 
sympathy for the “under dog"—just as 
long as the dog is game. There is just 
that much of the savage in our make-up, 
and we can't help it. We read of the 
Indian's stoicism under torture with ad- 
miration. We cheer the pugilist who, 
battered and beaten, fights lindly on 
not knowing defeat when it stares him 
in the face. Every one of us loves the 
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man who can lose, and not cry about 
losing. 

In the course of events I became what 
the world calls a criminal. To-day I am 
“doing time" in a penal institution—and 
who can say that my wanderings from the 
straight and narrow path were not caused 
by the impressions T formed that spring 
morning, when I, an innocent child, saw 
a man Jerked into the Dark Unknown at 
the end of a hempen rope? 

I was one among a multitude. How 
many of those other spectators felt as I 
felt? How many of them went away 
hating the law and all it stood for? I do 
not know. I shall never know. But 
society turned one boy's heart away from 
the paths of righteousness, and planted 
in his soul a feeling of resentment that 
led him eventually into a felon's cell. 

Who shall bear the blame? The des- 
perado, the boy, or society? G. F. H. 


Saved by Proxy 


(Continued from page 49) 


had my old ideas and I was—sorry. They 
won't go, Twitchell—not in this town. 
Why, every newspaper in this city is its 
own little graveyard of ideals. Put down 
a black mark to the record of a rotten 
town, and admit that ideals won't go 
here. Well, as I say, I've been pretty 
sore at myself sometimes—and when 
Jimmy Garrison reminded me this 
morning he touched a soft spot somewhere 
—and I came back here, and thought. 
Then you broke in with your story from 
the department store, and I said to my- 
self, ‘I won't disappoint this kid. By 
heaven, I'll run his story. I'll show him 
there's a little decency left in this 
game. ” 

“ But you didn 
him. 

“No. I really meant to. But Bear—he 
reasoned with me. And he sent for the 
man who is putting up the money for 
us here. That man reasoned with me. 
And money can reason, Twitchell. It 
meant my job. That gave me cold shivers. 
I admit it. I’ve got a wife and two 
daughters. Do you realize what it costs 
to clothe two daughters?” 


"T WITCHELL thought. He had met 

one of the daughters, Betty Milford, at 
a dance, and the charm of her had set 
him dreaming, although he had not 
spoken fifty words to her in his life. 
So this was the price one paid to take 
care of such as she. 

“I couldn’t do it, Twitchell. I don’t 
expect you to understand—not for 
twenty years, at least. But I couldn’t, 
and I hope that by being frank with you 
I've hung on to a shred of your respect. 
I should be sorry to lose it all. I couldn't 
do it. I killed your story—and I wrote— 
that editorial. Bear said I must. The 
man who is putting up the money said 
so. And then—I thought about you. 
So I fired you." , 

The “old man” looked wistfully at 
the boy before him. 

“I want you to get out of this town,” 
he said, “before it does to you what 
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t," Twitchell reminded 
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UBBER-SOLED Shoes are correct 
this Summer 1n town and out, 
for street and sport. Fashion- 


able and comfortable, they ease the 
foot and cushion the tread, besides possessing 


that agreeable /eisure look which harmonizes 
ideally with the softness of one's summer "rig." 


*WEEK-END" 
Rubber-Sole Blucher Oxford—$4.50 


Extra-pliable Russet Leather; athletic last; full, 
round toe; red pure Para rubber sole and heel, sad- 
dle-stitched clear around the heel to a leather welt; 
indestructible, water-proof Brown Duck lining; 
"custom" stitched uppers. 


Exclusive Custom Styles 
$4 and up 


There are 100 Exclusive Regal Stores and 900 Accredited 
Regal Agents. Write for our Summer Style Book—it's free. 


REGAL SHOE COMPANY 


261 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 
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EVINRUDE 


Those who own an “Evinrude” Detachable 
Rowboat Motor enjoy an endless vacation 
for they carry their “Evinrude” with them 
wherever they wish to go. It clamps to the stern of any 
rowboat, yours or a rented one, and makes it an eight-mile-an- 
hour motorboat. Note these exclusive features : 
Built-In Reversible Magneto 

The Evinrude Magneto is built within the fly-wheel and in 
that manner is protected from all injury. It has no brushes, 
bearings or commutators to wear out and is not affected by 
rain, waves or even complete submersion. It saves carrying 
15 or 20 pounds of batteries. 
Maxim Silencer Compensating Steering Device ' 
We can now supply special Maxim Silencers The tiller is controlled by a shock-absorbing, | 
1913 and 1914 "Evinrudes." The Silen- Compensating Device which allows the tiller | 
eliminates practically all noises, No free range in either direction and permits z 
ular motor can use the Maxim Silencer steering without the exertion or strength ` 
as it is an exclusive ‘Evinrude ' feature. which is necessary with a rudder. 1:7 

The Roosevelt Expedition, the Stefansson Expedition 
and other important parties of explorers are using the “Evinrude.” It is on sale 
at Sporting Goods and Hardware Dealers everywhere, Have you seen it? 


Evinrude Magneto Motor, 2 H. P., $80. Evinrude Battery Motor, 2 H. P., $70. 
Illustrated Catalog free upon request 4 


EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY, 209 F St., Milwaukee, Wi 
Mfrs. Rowboat and Canoe Motors 
Branches: 58° Francisco, 423 Market St. Jacksonville, Fla., Main St. 
* New York, 69 Cortlandt St. Portland, Ore., 106 Fourth St. 
Savannah, Ga., Stiles Ave, Boston, 218 State St. q 
and W. Gaston St. e 
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Hamilton Watch 


"The Railroad Timekeeg ta 


Engineer Tom Cushing, of Chicago-Den- 
ver Limited, Burlington Route, has carried a 


of America” 


Hamilton for years with perfect satisfaction. 


The object of The Mentor Association is 
to enable people to acquire useful knowl- 
edge without effort, so that they may 
come easily and agreeably to know the 
world’s great men and women, the great 
achievements and the permanently inter- 
esting things in art, literature, science, 
history, nature and travel. 


The Watch of Proved Accuracy 


Accuracy is the fundamental motive that makes anyone buy 
a watch. Few men, indeed, buy a watch for any other reasons 
than those that trace back to accuracy. 

The Hamilton is a watch of proved accuracy. Wher- 
ever men work within fractions of minutes, you will find 
the Hamilton. As an example of this, note that : 

Over one-half (56%) of the railroad men on 
American railroads where Official Time Inspec- 
tion is maintained, carry the Hamilton Watch. 

Your jeweler, if you ask him, will add to these facts about 
Hamilton accuracy other facts from his own experience with 
the Hamilton. If you are interested in buying a, fine watch 
Write for the Hamilton Watch Book—*'The Timekeeper”’ 
It pictures and describes the various Hamilton models and gives 

interesting watch information. 


There are twenty-five models of the Hamilton Watch. 
Every one has Hamilton quality and Hamilton accuracy. 


They range in price from $12.25 for movement only, up to 
the superb Hamilton masterpiece at $150.00. Your jeweler 
can show you the Hamilton you want, either in a cased 
watch or in a movement only, to be fitted to any style case 


you select, or to your own case if you prefer. 
HAMILTON WATCH COMPANY 


Dept. P, Lancaster 
Pennsylvania 


“Those Who See It Want It" 


THE MENTOR 


gives information in a most entertaining way, with exquisite 
illustrations. It is a simple, direct, delightful path to knowledge. 


Issued Semi-Monthly by 


THE MENTOR ASSOCIATION, Inc. 
52 East 19th Street, New York, N. Y. 


The Mentor is issued under the direc- 
tion of leading educators. The reading 
matter of The Mentor is written by au- 
thors of recognized authority. 

The annual subscription is Three Dollars, 
covering The Mentor Course, which com- 
prises twenty-four numbers of The Men- 
tor in one year. 


The Miniature Mentor, a complete reproduction of the regular Mentor, 
will be sent to any address for a two-cent stamp. 


it’s done to me. Before you're married, 
and settled, and a coward like all the 
rest of us. There are decent newspapers 
in other towns—there happens to be one 
in Chicago the editor of which is an old 
friend of mine. I've got a letter for him 
here—telling him about you—he'll give 
you a job when he reads it. Take the 
letter and get out, my boy." 

He held out an envelope, which 
Twitchell accepted in silence. He also 
ned out a slip of paper—an expense 
slip. 

" And in case you need money to get 
out there," he added, "here's an order 
for two weeks' salary." 

Young Twitchell took the slip also, 
and slowly tore it into shreds. 

“I don't want any more of the 
*Express's' money," he said. 

Milford laughed gently. 

“T rather thought you'd do that," he 
said. “I should have, at your age. Have 
you money enough to make the trip to 
Chicago?" 

* No," answered Twitchell, “ but 

The “old man" took out a check-book 
and a fountain pen. 

“You must let me lend it to you," he 
said. “You won't refuse to do that, will 
you?" His tone was almost one of 
pleading. 

"No," replied Twitchell, *I won't 
refuse. And I'll pay you back x 

Milford held out a check. 

“You'll get on," he predicted. ‘And 
I'll be glad to hear of it. On a real news- 
paper, where men are—men. I wish A 


HE PAUSED, and young Twitchell 
looked at him with a little choked 
feeling in his throat. 

“It’s mighty good of you—to fire me— 
DEC pig: he said. "I'll always remem- 

er. 

“I shall remember too,” Milford 
answered. “It will make me feel better— 
to remember." 

The shadows crept in through the open 
windows. The sound of traffic outside 
was stilled; only the voices of the news- 
boys calling the baseball extras came 
up to them. The “old man" held out his 
hand. 

** Good-by, and good luck," he said. 

“Good-by,” Twitchell answered him, 
*and—thanks." 

He went into the dusk of the city room, 
and gathered from his desk his few 
belongings. Among them was the story 
that was to create so great a stir in the 
“Express” office. As he went down the 
stairs he met Betty Milford coming up for 
her father. She smiled and nodded. The 
fragrance of her on that vile stair was 
like the poet's pitcher of mignonette in 
the tenement window. 

Standing at the foot of the stairway, 
young Twitchell looked after her. For 
a long moment he hesitated. Then he 
swung off boldly down the street. As 
he passed a second-class hotel he saw 
sitting in the window a man with ver 
red hair. He was smoking a corn-co 
pipe, clouds of gray smoke wrapped his 
vivid, jolly face. He looked at Tearchell 
and smiled, and his smile was like a 
benediction. 

Young Twitchell turned and glanced 
back, and for the last time saw the 
electric sign of the “Express” twinkle in 


the dusk. 
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existence could be held in a man's hand. 
Of the thirty grams in the world only two 
grams are in America, and about one 

ram, worth one hundred thousand dol- 
ars, is owned in Baltimore. He exhibited 
a little tube about an inch long containing 
seven thousand dollars worth of radium. 
He also told us how it was used in cancer 
cases, by cutting off two of the three vari- 
eties of rays which radium throws off 
(these being dangerous to human life) and 
using only the third variety. 

But the most remarkable part of his 
demonstration was the exhibition of a 
series of pictures, thrown on a screen, 

showing cancer 

MORE RADIUM, cases actually re- 

GENTLEMEN! lieved or cured by 

the treatment at 
Baltimore. In one picture he exhibited a 
atient, a man with a terrible cancer on 
is forehead, so large that it hung down 
over the eyes; in the next picture the man 
was shown with his head entirely free from 
any evidence of cancer. He showed us 
also pictures of many cases that were in 
process of treatment or that could not, 
to date, be cured for lack of sufficient 
radium. And after each of these he 
would say: 
“More radium, gentlemen 


[NDEED the refrain of his whole ad- 

dress was "More radium, gentlemen, 
more radium," and he made those pres- 
ent see the army of people in America 
afflicted with cancer: he made them see 
the seventy-five thousand men, women, 
and children who go down to their death 
every year from that cause. He did not 
promise that all cancer cases could be 
cured but he showed that many men and 
women who had been suffering from 
external cancers had been relieved or 
cured and he held out a hope that, after 
further experimentation, radium might be 
similarly used to relieve or cure internal 
cancers. 

The last picture Doctor Kelly exhibited 
produced a profound effect. He asked 
special permission to have it thrown on 
the screen; he said that the patient was 
more than willing to have it used—if it 
would help in getting more radium for 
cancer sufterers. 

“The patient, gentlemen," said he, “‘is 
one of your own associates." 

The picture was that of Congressman 
Bremner of New Jersey, showing the 
fearful cancer of the neck and shoulder 
from which he suffered and from which 
he has since died. The patient was being 
treated, Doctor Kelly said, but there was 
not a sufficient supply of radium to do 
the work properly. 

“ More radium, gentlemen!" 

It was altogether a very impressive 
presentation of the need for the govern- 
ment control and development of the 
radium lands. 

Before this letter reaches publication, 
no doubt the Government will have acted 
and more radium for the use of hospitals 
will soon be available. 
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unique, exquisite savor and relish, found in no other 
cigarettes—in no other tobacco. 


‘BULL DURHAM 


The inimitable flavor of “Bull” Durham cannot be 
duplicated in a ready-made cigarette — the delicate, elusive 
fragrance would escape long before the cigarette is smoked. 
It can only be retained in the bulk of tobacco in the "Bull" 
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The Vogue of 
“Bull” Durham f£ 


in fresh, delicious, hand-made rope was never 
so predominant as it is today. 

- cultured taste everywhere—in the exclusive club, on 
the private yacht, along the avenue, at every notable 
gathering and occasion — roll their own cigarettes with 
* Bull" Dur 


“Bull” Durham Cigarettes have a wonderful, 


Ask for FREE 


vend Fires ELE Learn this distinctive form of 
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ham, to suit their individual preference. 


GENUINE 


(Enough for forty hand-made cigarettes in each 5c sack) 
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SMOKING TOBACCO : 
Durham sack—and enjoyed in the | 
^ d fresh-rolled" Bull" Durhamcigarette. 
EM tobacco enjoyment today— "roll 
your own." 


An illustrated Booklet, show- 
ing how to “Roll Your Own,” FR E E 
and a Book of cigarette papers, 
will both be mailed, free, to any address in U. S. 
on postal request. Address "Bull" Durham, 
Durham, N. C. Room 1125. 
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GOOD FORM ON THE FARM 


Used to be when a young fellow took to 
wearing a white shirt and store clothes, 
we all thought he was planning to drop 
farming and go to the city. Now it is 
only a sign of the parcel post and— 


FARM AND FIRESIDE 
The National Farm Paper 
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No group of words that could be written 
and here set down to describe to you the 
Chickering piano could tell so much as the 
one word Chickering. 

Just as a Whistler means an etching, just 
as a Rembrandt means a painting—so a 
Chickering means a piano. Such a distinc- 
tion is never an accident, never undeserved. 
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Literature mailed gladly 
Chickering & Sons, Boston 


Division of American Piano Co. 


Ships Carry Anchors 


in Fair Weather 


And Thoughtful Men Carry Accident Insurance 
Because Accidents Happen When Least Expected 


fire in a western city, five or one-sixth of the 

total number carried accident insurance in The 
Travelers, under which the company will pay the ben- 
eficiaries forty-eight thousand dollars. The cost of 
these five policies was $95.00. 

This protection is furnished at an annual expense per 
thousand of less than two cents per day by a company 
which has been writing accident insurance for over fifty 
years and has paid accident benefits to over 632,000 
policyholders. 

If you are not carrying an accident policy, apply for one 
today in the largest accident insurance company in 
the world. 

It will be too late when the need strikes 
home. 


Travelers accident policies are famous for their broad 
coverage, fair spirit of adjustment and prompt payment. 


O: of thirty men who lost their lives in a recent 


Moral: Insure in The Travelers 
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Please send me particulars regarding your accident policies. 
My name, address, occupation and date of birth are written below: 


In Mazzini’s essays you may some- 
where find these lines: 

“All great national deeds begin with 
unknown men of the people.” 

I thought of them the other day when 
I met Furuseth. 

Maybe you have never heard of An- 
drew Furuseth. It is your loss if you 
haven’t. There isn’t a senator or a con- 
gressman at Washington, nor yet a cabi- 
net officer, nor any recent President, nor 
I suppose any judge of the Supreme 
Court, who does not know well who he is. 

A few weeks ago he was the central 
figure in a debate in the United States 
Senate—and was eulogized from the floor 
of that distinguished body by two of the 
foremost senators, one a Republican, the 
other a Democrat 


I FIRST met Furuseth ten or twelve years 

ago in San Francisco. He was living 
alone in a little back room and helping 
MacArthur with certain departments of 
the “Coast Seamen’s Journal.” He was 
the leader of the Sailors’ Union. I remem- 
ber him as a gaunt, powerful figure with 
a gray-hued face and the strange intent 
eyes which one sometimes sees in the mys- 
tic, sometimes in the fanatic. He was a 
Norwegian by birth, had served as a sea- 
man before the mast, knew every rope and 
every spar of every kind of ship, and was 


| bitter with the wrongs that sailors suffer 


when they go to sea. 

When I saw him the other day, he 
looked much the same as I remembered 
him, save that he had grown grayer and 

gaunter, with 

A FIGHTER deeper lines in his 

STILL FIGHTING face and a harder, 

more determined 
set of his chin. He has been fighting ever 


, since. He has been fighting for improved 
| conditions for seamen. He believes that 


seamen should be treated like human 
beings. He has been haunting Congress, 


| and hounding congressmen. He has been 


willing to appear a fool, a nuisance, a 
fanatic—if by chance he could the better 
accomplish his ends. 

He has literally given his life to the 
cause he loves. He never married, he 
never had any money beyond the barest 
living expenses, having refused to accept 
a cent more as leader of the Sailors’ 
Union than the wages of an able seaman. 


; He has lived always in stuffy back rooms, 
| eaten simply, worn poor clothes—that 


the cause might live. 

And what has he had to meet? Why, 
the principalities and powers of the earth! 
Old, wrinkled tradition, sure of its own 
wisdom, and entrenched wealth, and apa- 
thetic servants of the people! 

Not long ago the bill he has fought 
for all these years passed the United 
States Senate. He was there in the gal- 


| lery and heard "how his name was re- 


ceived with plaudits in the capitol.” 

And now they are telling this gaunt, 
gray man, this anchorite and prophet 
from the wilderness of civilization, that 
he is going too far! I saw yesterday the 
light of the grim conflict in his eyes. 
Going too far! Maybe, maybe, but 
when have they not said this to the 
prophets? 


Next month Mr. Baker tells about “A 
Rich Young Man Who Began to Believe 
in Jesus Christ." 
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** Mrs. Jocelyn, why, this is too kind of 
ou!" 
“Not atall. City people are so unused 


to our devious country ways that I was | 
afraid you would get lost. If you don't | 


mind, we will walk. It isn't far." 
“The farther the better,” he replied. 
They set forth down the village street 
where the trees almost met overhead. 
“T refrain from pointing out the town 
hall and the Carnegie Library," she said. 
“T am grateful," he bowed. 
“ Are you married?" she darted at him. 
** No, alas!" 
“That helps a little.” 
His surprise was evident. 
“Iam afraid I’ve got you into rather a 
box." 
“I don't mind, if you will play Pan- 
dora." 


“Thanks. You remember that I told | 
you that my—my career—was to be a | 


secret from the Heavenly Twins?" 

“ Yes." 

“I suppose my career is about over; 
but I don't want them to know about it." 

“Excuse me. What's that about your 
career being over?" 


“Thats why you've come, isn't it? 


You didn't like the last story?" 


JHE STARED at her, and then burst out | 


laughing. “ You thought I would come 
way out here from New York to tell you 
I didn't like it?” 

“T have a high opinion of your kind- 
ness,” she nodded. 

“You nice little girl,” he said impetu- 
ously. “I came partly because I wanted 
to talk to you again, partly because I 
wanted to see Jarvis and the professor.” 

She smiled and nodded encouragement. 

“Then, too, we’ve had such a raft of 
letters about the Francesca story that I 
want to talk to you about making a novel 
-of it to run serially, instead of the short 
stories we arranged for.” 

“A novel? You want me to write a 
novel?" 

“We do." 

“But I wonder if I could?" she said in 
an awed tone. 

"Of course you could. The second 
story was ripping." 

"Was it? Was it?” She clapped her 
hands joyously. 

“We can use it as Chapter Two, with 
very few changes, and from now on you 
can build your story about the characters 
you have introduced, with a spinal cord 
of plot to give it shape." 

“It frightens me to death to think of 
doing it. I have always thought it took 
genius to write a novel." 

"My dear young woman, not in this 
day, when E OEA houses gush books 
like so many Niagaras. Anybody with 
your gift of words and vivid reactions 
ought to find writing the line of least 
resistance. Of course you can do it." 

“Td adore trying, if you'd help me." 

“That’s agreed." 

He watched the concentration of her 
face with interest. She was wrapped in 
the thought of the book. She was attack- 
ing itonall sides with the lance of her mind. 
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Makers Troy. NY 
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Better than a Month 
at the Sea Shore 


Makes Your Daily Bath 
Twice as Refreshing 


You’ll find a few minutes under this 
new kind of shower just about as enjoyable 
as a dip in the ocean surf. 

Two or three times a day of it all through the hot 


weather will do you more good than spending a month 
at the sea shore. 


A Kenney Four-Stream Needle Shower—which can 
be installed on any bath tub without the help of a 
plumber—will cost you only a few dollars. 

And you can try it ten days free without sending us a 
single cent. 


Costs Nothing To Get A 


Kenney Needle Shower 


On 10 Days' Free Trial 


There is almost as much difference between a needle'shower and 
an ordinary overhead shower as between a bath in a porcelain 
tub and a sponge bath out of a tin pail. 

And here is a new kind of needle shower which throws four 
generous, stimulating streams—most others throw only one. 

Has all the good points of the extravagantly expensive showers 
without a single one of their faults. 


No Bothersome, Unsanitary Curtain 


Works on new principle. Your enjoyment won't be spoiled 
by having to get inside a clammy, dripping curtain. 
_ Doing away with the expensive curtain and with overhead pip- 
ing and complicated parts is what makes the price so low. 


Don't Have to Wet Your Hair 


When you stand erect in using a Kenney Shower, not a drop of 
water touches your head. All strikes direct inst the body, 
from the shoulders down. But if you want to douse your head, 
simply bend over a trifle. 


ARROW SHIRTS 


Stl —Saquisite colors and patterns in durable washable silks 


Madras and other desirable shirtings in specially attractive 
designs, in authentic styles suitable for town and country wear 


$3.00 to $10.00 


$1.50, and up 


All Metal. Easy to Put Up 


Heavy nickel finish over brass. A very 
handsome fixture. Nothing to wear out 
or get out of order. Easily put up. 
Never in the way. Always ready for 
instant use. 


Don’t Send Any Money 


Just order on your letterhead or en- 
close business card or reference and 
you'll get the shower complete and pre- 
paid for ten days’ free enjoyment. If 
m want to keep it, simply send $6 in 

ull payment; if not, simply return it. 

Don't neglect this if you want a cool- 
you-off shower each day. 


M. J. Reddan Specialty Co. 
25 West Broadway, New York 
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Here is the Remedy 
for Tire Troubles 


Thousands of users call 


e [e PUNCTURE - 


PROOF "5e 


Pneumatic Tires 


the tires that put the sure in pleasure 

Other tires may take you away on 
your trips, but it takes this absolutely 
puncture proof equipment to bring you 

ack without mishap. 

Resilient as any regular tire— you 
ride on air, yet free from all care, and 
all loss of time by punctures. And you 
save inner tubes. Sold under an absolute 


Money-Back Guarantee 


Every Lee Puncture-Proof must give you 
your full money's worth. Full mileage, and 
no punctures — or you get back every cent you 
paid for insurance against puncture. 

Could anything be fairer ? 

klet No. 5, telling the whole story, sent 
free on request, 

Bhows also the new perfected 


Zue-Zae 
Non-Skid Tread 
“Master of Sippe Saton? 


Write for this booklet today to 


LEE TIRE & RUBBER Co. 
CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


Sold in all leading cities. Look up 
"Lee Tires” in your telephone book. 


EXTRAORDINARY OFFER? ? fy: 
one month's 
ree trial on this finest of bicycles—the “Ranger.” We 
will ship it to you on approval, freight prepaíd, without a 
cent deposit in advance. This offer is absolutely genuine. 
WRITE TODAY for our big catalog. showing 
our full line of bicycles for 
men and women, ys and girls at prices never before 
equaled for like quality. It isa cyclopedia of bicycles, 
sundries and useful bicycle information. It's free. 
TIRES, COASTER-BRAKE rear wheels, inner 
tubes, lamps, oyclometers, equipment and parts for all 
bicyoles nt half usual prices. imited number of 
second hand bicycles taken in trade will be closed out at 
once, at $3 to $8 each. 
RIDER AGENTS wanted in each town to ride and 
exhibit a sample 1914 model Ranger furnished by us. 
it Costs You Nothing to learn what we offer you 
and how we can do it. You will be astonished and 
convinced. Do not buy a bicycle, tires or sundries until 
you get our catalog and new special offers. Write today. 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. S-37, CHICAGO, ILL. 


“What about the box I’m in?” he 
reminded her. She came out of her trance 
with a start. 

“Td forgotten all about you,” she said 
frankly. ‘‘I had to explain you to the 
Heavenly Twins somehow. If I said you 
were an editor, they would naturally ask 
why you came to see me." 

“T never thought of that. I am afraid 
I've put you in an embarrassing position." 

“Oh, not at all. I've put you in one. 
I told them you were the brother of an 
old classmate, stopping over in town for 
a day, and that you were to look me up." 

* Did I know you well when you were 
in college?" he smiled. 

“T didn't intend to have you know me 
well when I.began, but Jarvis showed 
such unexpected interest that you are 
suspected of having known merather well." 

“Sort of an old affair?” 

“Sort of,” she laughed up at him. 

“T get the idea. Have eee permis- 
sion to play the róle in my own way?" 

"Yes; if only you don't betray me. 
The Twins will only be around at luncheon 
time. After that we can talk book." 

“Good. I'll play up with my best 
amateur theatrical manner,” he responded 
as they entered the garden. 

“This is the arithmetical garden!" he 
cried. "It's true! Why, it’s just like an 
Alice in Wonderland experience, coming 
into something I have known in some 
other state of consciousness." 

“Oh, ves, it's true! That's all I am, a 
sort of a camera." 

*Whata picture-book house," headded. 
“It’s just right for you." 


AS THEY went into the screened porch, 
Jarvis arose slowly from the ham- 
mock. Richard Strong stopped, really 
amazed, as the splendid figure with its 
Apollo head advanced. Bamby, too, 
was struck with some new alive quality 
in Jarvis that was compelling. 

“This is Mr. Strong, Jarvis.” The 
two men measured each other swiftly. 

“T am glad to meet you,” said Jarvis, 
with determined politeness. 

“Thank you. It’s a pleasure to meet 
Mrs. Jocelyn’s husband. 

Bamby laughed. “Mrs. Jocelyn’s hus- 
band is a new róle for Jarvis,” said she. 

“T understand you and Mrs. Jocelyn 
are old friends," Jarvis remarked per- 
functorily. 

“We are, indeed, old and dear friends." 

“Tt has been some years since you have 
met?" 

“Yes, although I couldn't realize it 
this morning. There is a vivid quality 
about Mrs. pom which makes it 
impossible to forget anything about her. 
Don't you think so?" 

Jarvis looked at Bamby, who grinned. 

“Do you find me vivid, Jarvis?" 

“You are certainly highly colored.” 

"Ugh! Sounds like a Sunday Supple- 
ment." 

Conversation limped along, like a tired 
cab horse. Bamby was choked with 
laughter at the picture of Jarvis, sitting 


up during his sacred work hours full of , 


bromides and manners. A discussion of 
New York almost released him. He 
thundered against modern cities with 
force. New York, discovered to be the 
home of Strong, became anathema to 
Jarvis. 

Strong wondered why on earth Bamby 


DUTCH 
BULBS 


Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, Cro- 
cus, give, for a small outlay of time 
and money, an abundance of flow- 
ers in the house from December 
until Easter, and in the garden, 
from earliest spring until the mid- 

dle of May. Bulbs are grown 

almost exclusively in Holland, 

in enormous quantities, and 
sold at very low prices. Usually they cost double be- 
fore reaching you. 

By ordering from us now instead of waiting until 
Fall, you make a large saving, get a superior quality 
of Bulbs not usually to be obtained at any price in 
this country, and have a much larger list of varieties 
to select from. 

Our orders are selected and packed in Holland, and 
are shipped to our customers immediately upon their 
arrival in the best possible condition. 

If you wish to take advantage of our very low prices, 
we must have your order not later than July Ist, as 
we import Bulbs to order only. They need not be paid 
for until after delivery, nor taken if not satisfactory. 
(References required from new customers.) For prices 
on smaller quantities see our import price list, the most 

sive catalogue of Bulbs published, may be had 
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WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


$10 to $100 each. Constant demand. Devote all or spare 
time, Past experience or literary ability not uired. 
NO CORRESPONDENOE SCHOOL. DETAILS EE. 
Atlas Publishing Co., 317 Atlas Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 


This house is stained with Cabot’s Creosote 
Stains (bungalow-brown walls, moss-green roof), 
and this is what the architect Clinton P; Sh 

ley, Waterloo, Ia., says about them: 


"I have specified your shingle stains exclu- 
sively on all of my work ... 


We can refer you to hundreds of similar cases, 
showing that you are sure of good results when 
you use 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


They are the first shingle stains ever made and the genu- 
ine Creosote, wood-preserving stains, The coloring effects 
are soft, rich and velvety, and guaranteed to last. If you 
insist upon Cabot's you will be protected against the 
crude, tawdry colors, the fading and the dangerous in- 
flammability of the benzine-mixed imitation, 


You can get Cabot's Stains all over the country. Send 
for stained wood samples and name of nearest agent, 


| SAMUEL CABOT, Inc. 
| Mang. Chemists, 135 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Put This in Your Shoe 


for Comfort 


Rubber Heels 


(Haag’s Aireze Patent) 


Worn Inside the Shoes 


Save the bodies and nerves of 
men and women from the 
jar of walking. 


Money back (if you want it) after 10 days’ trial. 
At better shoe stores or by mail from us 


sy FITZ CHEMICAL CO. 
50c a POUT 354 Broad Street, Philisbare, N. J. 


Connected with 


Mr. Charles 


AMERICAN 
ACADEMY 


OF 
DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED :IN 1884 


Frohman's 
Empire Theatre 
and Companies 


Franklin H. Sargent 
resident 


For Catalogue and Information, apply to 
The Secretary, Room 142, Carnegie Hall, New York 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, 
structure and writing of the Short-Story taught by 
Dr. J. Berg Esenweln, Editor, Lippincott's Magazine. 
250-page catalogue free. Please address 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 135, Springfield, Mass. 


HONEST MAN WANTED 


in each town for special advertising work; $15 a week to 
start; experience unnecessary; references uired. 
McLean, Black & Co., 1 E. Beverly St., Boston, ^ 


Dr. Esenwein 


» Successfully 
Treated 


HE successful treat- 

ment of this great num- 

ber of cases, in our 

experience of more than thir- 

teen years, is absolute proof of what the Sheldon 

Method will accomplish. Think how much it 

means to you that so many sufferers have been 

relieved and many incurable cases greatly benefited 

by this method. No matter how serious your 

deformity, no matter what treatments you have 

tried, we wil prove the value of the Sheldon 
Method in your own case by allowing you to 


ree Sheldon Appliance 
30 Days At Our Risk 


There is no reason why you should 
not accept our offer at once. The 
photograph here shows how light, 
cool, elastic and easily adjustable the 
Sheldon Appliance is— how different 
Írom the old torturous plaster, + 
leather or steel jackets. To all 
sufferers with weakened or de- 
formed spines it promises al- 
most immediate relief even in 
the most serious cases. You 
owe it to yourself to investi- 
gate it thoroughly. The price 
is within reach of all. 

Send for our Free Book today 
and describe your trouble as 
fully as possible so we can give 
you definite information. 


PHILO BURT MFG. CO., 210 18th St., Jamestown, N. Y. 


had married him. He was wonderful to 
look at, but his manners were impossible. 
If he was in love with her, he disguised it 
successfully. The entrance of the pro- 
fessor saved the situation. 

“This is Mr. Strong, Professor. My 
father, Professor Parkhurst." 

The professor's handclasp and absent- 
minded smile seemed like a perfect char- 
acter make-up. : 

“T am always glad to welcome my 
daughter's old friends," he said. “I 
forget when it was you knew each other, 
my dear." 

“At college." 

"Ah, yes, I remember. 
How is your sister?" 

* My sister?" repeated Strong. Bamby 
gasped. She had forgotten to tell him 
about Mary. 

*[ refer to your sister Mary," the 
professor went on. 

“Oh, sister Mary? 
covered himself. 

* You have other sisters?" 


In college. 


Oh,—” Strong re- 


* Yes, oh, yes! Many." 
“Many! Indeed? How many, may I 
ask?" 


*""Thirteen,"— at a venture. 

“Thirteen sisters" That is astonish- 
ing, and you are the only brother?" 

“The only one." 

* Are they all living?" 

“No. All dead." 

* Not Mary!" exclaimed Bamby. 

“No, no, Í meant to omit Mary. All 
but Mary are gone.” 

“That is very sad," sighed the pro- 
fessor. 

“Thirteen sisters! Named after the 
thirteen original states," grinned Ananias 
Strong. 

“Extraordinary! but Mary—’ 

“Short for Maryland," prompted 
Strong. Bamby almost choked. 

The subject seemed to fascinate her 
father. 

“Ts Mary married?” he inquired. 

“Yes, quite. seos married.” 

“I forget whether she visited us, my 
dear.” 

“ No, Mary never came to Sunnyside.” 

“What a pity the friendships of our 
young days pass away, isn’t it?” 

“Not at all. It's a blessing,” snapped 


, 


pe “When you think of all the don- 
EM played with in your youth—" 

“Mary was not a donkey," giggled 
Bamby. 

“I wasn't speaking of Mary," he re- 
marked. 

“Luncheon am served, Miss Bamby,” 
announced Ardelia. 

Bamby led the way with a sigh of 
relief. If she could only get through 
with it and get the Happy Family out of 
the way! Jarvis must be punished for bad 
behavior, and she set herself to the task 
atonce. She turned her attention wholly 
upon Mr. Strong. She laughed and 
“shined” her eyes at him, referring to the 
dear old days in the most shameless man- 
ner. She fairly caressed him with her 
voice, and his devotion capped her own. 

The professor ate his luncheon, oblivi- 
ous to the comedy, but Jarvis scarcely 
touched his. Some new, painful thing 
was at work in him. He resented it every 
time this man looked at Bamby. He 
wanted to knock him down, and order 
her off to her room. Most of all, he was 
furious with himself for caring. 
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Go over in 
the corner 


and have a good half hour’s 
talk with yourself. 


Where will you be nextyear? You 
have your mind set on a better job, 
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CHAPTER XII 
R. STRONG’S visit left its impress 


on all three members of the house- 
hold. The professor referred to him as 
the man with the thirteen sisters, and 
wished him reinvited to the house. 
Bamby treasured the day he spent with 
her as a turning point in her life. But 
to Jarvis, the memory of the day was 
painful. He took Bamby’s punishment 
very seriously. He conceived Strong to 
be a former lover, whom she welcomed 
back with affectionate ardor. The main 
difficulty was, however, that he cared 
what she did—he, Jarvis, the free man! 

A few days after Mr. Strong’s famous 
visit, the play was returned with Mr. 
Belasco’s regrets. Jarvis read the letter 
and handed it on to Bamby. 

* As I told you,” he remarked. 

“Tt never got to Belasco,” said Bamby 
confidently. *We'll send it to Parke, 
Jarvis." 

*" What's the use?" 

"Don't be silly. Every manager in 
New York shall see that play before we 
stop. We will send it to his wife. Maybe 
she will read it." 

“Do as you like about it,” he answered 
with superb impersonality. 

She took his advice and got it off at 
once, addressed to the actress. In a week 
came a letter in reply saying that Miss 
Harper, Parke's actress wife, would like 
to talk to Mr. Jocelyn about the play, 
and making an appointment at her house 
two days later. 

This letter threw them into great 
excitement. Jarvis protested, and in- 
vented so many excuses that Bamby 
finally lost her temper. 

“If you are going to act like a balky 
horse, I give you up. Until you get 
started you will have to do a great many 
things you will not like; but if I were a 
man I would never let any obstacles 
down me!” 

“When can I get a train?” —meekly. 

“You can take the same train we took 
before, to-morrow mornin 

A great light broke A Jarvis. E 
can't go. I haven’t any money.’ 

“I have. I'll lend it to you. 

“T must owe you thousands now.” 

“Not quite. We can do this all right.” 

“Have you got it all down?" 

“In the Black Maria,” she nodded. 


SOTHE long and the short of it was Jarvis 

went reluctantly off to New York again. 
“Poor old baby," Bamby laughed. “He 
shall stay in New York a while. He is 
getting much too dependent on Mama.” 

She really welcomed his absence. It 
gave her so much more time for her own 
work, which absorbed and delighted her. 
She had never known any sensation so 
pleasurable as that sense of adventure 
with which each morning she went to her 
work. First she pated the manuscript 
pile, which grew so amazingly fast. Then 
she filled her fountain pen, and looked off 
over the tree tops beyond her window 


until, like Peter Pan, she slipped off into | 
another world, the Never-Never Land of | 


Make-Believe, a country she had dis- 
covered for herself and peopled with 
human beings to suit her own taste. To 
be sure, her story concerned itself mainly 
with herself, Jarvis, and the professor, 
but only the traits that made them indi- 
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vidual. The experiences she took them 
through were entirely of her own making. 
It was such fun to make them real by the 
power of words—to make many people 
know them, and love them, or condemn 
them, as the case might be. In fact, 
creation was absorbing. 


“ys very quiet around here since Jarvis 
left," commented the professor a few 
*Do you happen to miss 


Jarvis’s first letter she read aloud to 
her father and they both laughed at it, 
it was so Jarvis-like. 


Dear BAMBY: 

I am in this vile cesspool of humanity 
again, and feel like a drowning gnat. I did 
not go to the Club, as you told me to, because 
I thought I could live more economically if I 
took a room somewhere and ''ate around.” 
I left my bag at the station while I went to an 
address given me by a young man I met on the 
train. This place is an old three-story house 
of the fiendish, mid-Victorian brand—dark 
halls, high ceilings, and marble mantels. It 
seemed clean, so I took a room about as large 
as your linen closet, where I shall spend the 
few days I am here. My room has a court 
outlook and was hotter than Tophet last night, 
but of course you expect to be hot in summer. 

I went to see Miss Harper at the time 
appointed this morning. She lives way up 
on the Boulevard in the old Admiral Sandford 
house. She is a pleasant woman who seems 
to know what she wants. She thinks that if 
I write a new third act and change some 
things in the second act, Mr. Parke might 
produce it. I defended the present form, and 
tried to show her that the changes she wants 
will weaken the message of the play. She 
says she doesn’t care a fig for my message. 
She wants a good “part”! My impulse was to 
take my work and leave, but I remembered 
how important this chance seemed to you, so 
I ate my pride, though it choked me, and prom- 


ised to make a scenario of the changes, to 


submit at once. I shall begin as soon as I 
finish this letter. I may have to stay on a few 
days to do things over as she wants me to. 
'The play is ruined for me already. 

I suppose it is cool and quiet where you 
'The noise and heat are terrible here. 


are. 
I forgot to say that I have to hurry with 
“Success,” because the lady is going to Europe 


in a fortnight and insists it must be finished 
by that time. I hope she won't crack the 
whip. It makes me nervous. I am such a 
new trained bear. 

I'd rather argue with the professor to-night 
than be here, or even talk to you. I wish you 
didn't want me to be a success, Bamby. 
Couldn't you let me off? My regards to you 
both. Tell Ardelia that nobody in New York 
knows anything about cooking. There seem 
to be thousands of people eating around, and 
oh, such food! Good night. 

Jarvis. 


* He's homesick,” said the professor as 
she finished and folded the letter. 

“Homesick to argue with you,” 
snapped Bamby. 

“He said ‘or talk to you’. ” 

“Excuse me. He said ‘or even talk 
to you.’ I shall punish him for that. 
I'll make a human being, and a big 
artist, out of Jarvis before I am through." 

“Be careful that you don't lose every- 
thing in him that makes him Jarvis." 

* Do you think I can't do it?" 

“I only say that creation, like ven- 
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geance, is God's. It is dangerous when 
man tampers with it." : 

Upon a sudden impulse, she went to 
lean over him and kiss his bald head. 
“Tl remember that, Herr Vater," said 
she. 


S THE result of their talk her reply 
te eevee was not so fierce as she had 
planned to make it because of that “‘even 
you.” She did not pat him on the back 
for making concessions about the play. 
She merely said she was glad he was 
acting so sensibly about it and that if she 
was de mainspring of that action she con- 
ratulated herself. As for letting him off, 
he was the only living person who could 
keep him on or let him off. If he was 
the sort of softling who could not stand 
up under Life's discipline because it was 
uncomfortable, or unpleasant, then no 
power on earth could hold him to accom- 
plishment; but endowed as he was, etc.,, 
etc. She omitted any mention of her 
own state of mind or feelings in regard 
to him or his actions. Here was the 
punishment for his “even you,” and he 
pondered it a long while. 

“What on earth did she marry me for? 
She doesn't care a straw about me—only 
what I can make of myself," he mused, a 
trifle bitterly. But he went to work at 
* Success," with the abandon of a house- 
wrecker, pullingit to the foundation. If she 
wanted him famous, famous would he be. 


CHAPTER XIII 


"THREE boiling days and the major 
part of three boiling nights Jarvis 
sweated and toiled over the scenario for 
the revised two acts. It was work that 
irked him sorely, because he hated doing 
things over when the first glad joy of 
inspiration was gone; but he stuck to it. 
And the fourth day he set out for the 
house, far up the Boulevard, armed with 
his manuscript and a sense of triumph. 

Arrived at his destination the butler 
announced that Miss Harper had gone on 
a motor trip for two days. No, she had 
left no word. Angry at himself for not 
having provided against such a situation 
by an appointment with the lady, furious 
at the thought of two days’ marking time, 
he betook himself to the Parke offices in 
the hope of finding some word for him 
there. Mr. Parke was busy and could 
not see him, announced the Keeper of the 
Keys of Heaven who sat at the Outer 
Gate. No; Mrs. Parke had left no word 
for Mr. Jocelyn. No; she knew nothing 
of Mrs. Parke’s plans or movements. 
No; she could not ask Mr. Parke,— 
besides, he wouldn't know. 

The automobile trip lasted four days 
instead of two, and Jarvis spent them in a 
fret ofimpatience. Heworked at the third 
act, sure of her approval. On the fifth 
day she received him. She liked his 
idea for the second act, she would have 
none of the new third act. Unless he 
could get a good third act she wouldn't 
care for the piece. He assured her this 
would be a good third act when it was 
worked up. No use working it up. She 
knew now she would never like it. 
Jarvis rose. 

“I will submit the new third act to- 
morrow. Have you any suggestions you 
wish to incorporate?" 

"Oh, no! If I could write plays I 
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would not be acting them. It’s easier 
and more lucrative to write." 

“I don't find it easy enough to be a 
bore," replied Jarvis. ‘I will be here at 
eleven, to-morrow.” 

“ Make it three." 

* Very well; three." 

He stripped for action and worked 
until midnight. Then he foraged on 
Fourth Avenue for food at an all-night 
café, patronized by car-men, chauffeurs, 
and messenger boys. He ate ravenously. 
Afterward he swung down-town to Madi- 
son Square Park, to stretch his tired body. 
The stars were very bright, but a warm 
wind crowded people out onto the 
streets. 

He reached the green square and 
started to cross it. On every bench, 
crowded together, huddled the sleepers. 
He walked slowly and looked at them 
closely. Most of them were old—old 
men and old women, warped out of all 
semblance to human beings, their hideous 
faces and crooked bodies more awful in 
the abandon of sleep. Some young ones 
there were, too: a thin boy, with a 
cough; a tired girl of the streets, snatch- 
ing a moment of sleep, before she went 
about her trade. It was like some 
fantastic dream. 

“‘Softlings! Poor softlings!” Jarvis 
muttered, Bamby’s words coming back 
to him. The tawdry little girl stirred, 
saw him, spoke to him, her hand upon 
his arm. 

“Go get a decent bed, child,” he said, 
giving her some money. 

Her eyes shone at him in the half light 
like Bamby’s, and he shuddered. 

He went back to work with squared 
shoulders, and worked until dawn. At 
three the next afternoon he again pre- 
sented himself to the Parke butler. 
Madame was indisposed, could see no 
one. Mr. Jocelyn was to come the next 
day, at three. 

This time he wasted no energy in rage 
at the delay. He began to see that this 
was no sham battle, on a green hillside, 
of a summer’s day, but a real hand-to- 
hand fight. It was to place him, for all 
time, at the head of the regiment or with 
the discards. He had believed that what 
he had to say was the most important 
thing, that this errand Bamby had sent 
him on was a stupid interruption. But 
all at once he saw it straight. This was 
his fight—here and now. He would not 
go back to her until he had won. 

He must find some way to finance him- 
self in the meantime. No. more provi- 
sion from the professor or his daughter! 
As he made his way down-town he 
thought over all the possibilities of mak- 
ing enough to live on. He had never 
bothered his head about it before. Like 
the sparrow, he had been provided for. 
How he wished Bamby were here to 
advise him, to laugh at him or with him. 
That night he wrote to her: 


Queer how a man can go on, walking, 
talking, and thinking, in his sleep. I don't 
quite know why I should have wakened 
to-day, but a walk I took last night at mid- 
night stirred something in me, and a futile 
attempt to see Miss Harper to-day did the 
rest. You saw clearly, as you so often do. 
This is my fight, right here and now. I must 
make somebody believe in this play, and pro- 
duce it. It may take a long time. Months, 
perhaps; but [ must stay and face it out. 
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I wanted you sorely, to-night, Miss Mite, 
to talk it over with me. I am always coming 
upon things I want to talk over with you, 
these days. You have such a decided way of 
seeing things. 

I shall not be needing any more money, 
because I am about to make something, on 
the side, for myself. Keep the Black Maria, 
and when the Play goes we will have a mighty 
reckoning. I am not going to say thanks for 
what you and the professor have done for me. 
I am going to act thanks. 


He took the letter out to mail and went 
for another walk. The night crowds 
began to interest him. He planned to 
take a different walk every night, and 
learn something of this city he was setting 
out to conquer. 

The next morning he went from one 
newspaper office to another, trying to 
get a job. His lack of experience handi- 
capped him everywhere. Cub reporters 
were as thick as the summer flies. He 
walked to save carfare. 

At three, he gained admittance to Miss 
Harper and read her the new scenario. 
She decided that she liked the second one 
better. He arranged to go to work at it 
at once, so that she might have Mr. 
Parke read it before she sailed. The 
siren Hope sang a happy song to Jarvis 
as heswung down the Boulevard. He had 
the Golden Apple in his grasp this time. 

"Im coming, oh, you people!" he 
apostrophized them with his old assur- 
ance. "'You'll hear from me soon!” 

He celebrated his coming fortune with 
a fifty-cent table-d'hóte. Up in the hot 
hall bedroom he took stock of ammu- 
nition. Then he purchased an alcohol 
stove and coffee pot, and set to work. 

There were only twelve days in which 
to do, or die, and he went at it in a frenzy. 
When he remembered, he rushed out for 
food, but for the most part he drank 
coffee and more coffee. 

Once he went for a long walk. He 
never could remember afterward, whether 
it was day or night. But during it, he 
thought out a new scene, and ran miles 
to get back and put it down. He grew 
thinner and more hollow-eyed each day, 
but he cared for nothing but accomplish- 
ing this thing. He knew the act was 
good. He felt sure Miss Harper would 
like it. 

At dawn of the day he was to finish it 
he rushed into a dairy lunch to get a 
sandwich and a glass of milk. While he 
waited for the heavy-eyed clerk to get it 
he picked up the morning paper. The 
date caught his eye. This was his last 
day of grace, sure enough. He must call 
up and get an appointment for the after- 
noon, for Miss Harper would be sailin 
on the morrow. Idly his eye ecavelet 
across the page, and suddenly was riveted 
by a headline. Under it he read: 


Bertram Parke and his wife, Helen Harper, 
sail on the “Mauretania” to-day. They will 
hasten to London to sign a contract for a play 
for Miss Harper which will be produced in 
New York immediately on her return. 


‘THE print blurred before Jarvis’s eyes. 
Everything swayed and swam. Out of 
the chaos came the voice of the tired 
clerk shouting, “Say, you, what's the 
matter with you? Can't you take your 
sandwich? Think I'm going to hold it 
all day?” 
Jarvis didn't understand him. He 
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didn't even hear him. He just laid down 
his last quarter and went out, a bit 
unsteadily. 

“Soused,” grinned the clerk, looking 
after him. 


CHAPTER XIV 
AMBY sat, chin on hand, staring off 


into the distance so long that the pro- 
fessor's attention was’ finally attracted 
to her. She held Jarvis's letter in her 
hand—his call-to-arms letter. The pro- 
fessor composed himself to listen while 
she read the long screed, aloud. At the 
end, he, too, sat thoughtfully a few 
moments, his finger tips neatly matched 
in church steeples before him. 

“Im sometimes amazed at your judg- 
ment," he said. 

“Why my judgment?" 

“I never would have seen any possi- 
bilities, myself, in the Jarvis whom you 
married." 

“Speaking of cryptic remarks—” 

“I was trying to convey to your mind 
my belief that he may turn out a real 
man.” à 

“Oh, Jarvis was a good investment. 
I knew it at the time. Poor old thing, 
he's frightfully lonely.” l 

“He ought to come home for a while, 
on a visit. I am saving several topics 
for disagreement." 

** No; it's better for him to stick it out. 
No human being ever treated Jarvis as 
these people are treating him, and it's 
fine for him." 

“ Aren't you rather Spartan, my dear?" 

“Tam. Ihave felt all along that I had 
pushed him overboard before I was sure 
he could swim. Now I know he can.” 

"You may tell him for me that our 
RA was for two years, and it holds 

ood. 

“I don't know what your agreement 
was, Herr Professor, but if it had money 
in it, cancel it. I want him to learn that 
lesson, too." 

“Poor old Jarvis." 

“Don’t you poor old Jarvis me. 
Remember the abuse you heaped on him 
when I married him. I want him to be 
practical!" 

The professor rose, and started for the 
garden. 

“It’s your own affair, my dear.” 

The outcome of Bamby's thoughts was 
a letter to Mr. Strong. She invited him 
to spend the week-end with her father 
and herself to talkover the book and **other 
things." She added that she hoped that 
he would prepare himself with data about 
the thirteen sisters, because her father 
would be primed with questions about it. 
Mr. Strong's acceptance came by return 
mail, and he himself followed Saturday 
morning. 

Bamby met him as on the other occa- 
sion, and at sight of his cordial smile she 
suddenly felt as if he were an old friend. 

“I am so glad to see you," she exclaimed 
in her impulsive way. 

Mr. Strong shook her hand vigorously. 
“Its mutual, I may say,” and he fell in 
step. “Bless this old town, it’s like—" 

“A soporific,” she supplied, and joined 
his laugh. 

"How's the professor? And my old 
friend, Jarvis?" 

“The professor is in a quiver of expec- 
tation to talk sisters with you." 
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“Good. I am ready for him. And 
Jarvis?" 

“Jarvis was the ‘other things’ I asked 
Ee to talk about." 
"He's in New York." 
“He is! Why didn't he look me up?” 
* He doesn't like you." 
* He took us seriously that day." 
“He did." 
Plate is he? That isn’t why he is 

ew York?" 

"Oh, no. He went to sell a play." 
“Belasco refused it?" 
“Yes, and two others. The Parkes 
have it now. They are going to take it.” 

“That’s good.” 

“Jarvis may have to stay in the city 
for some time. He doesn’t know anyone. 
He hates cities. I suspect he is econo- 
mizing too much to be comfortable. I 
thought maybe you would look him up, 
keep an eye on him." 

“T would be delighted to, if you think 
he doesn't dislike me too much." 

“Oh, no; he was annoyed that day we 
flirted so outrageously, but I know he 
would be' glad to see you.’ 

“I had a wonderful time that day, 
myself.” 

“It was fun. Everybody was so at 
cross-purposes.” : 

“Do I continue the róle of old beau?” 

"Oh, no! You've established yourself 
with Father, so there's no use in playing 


in 


“Old beau exit, with regret," he sighed. 

“You're a nice man, and I am glad of 

ou. 

“Thanks. Give me Jocelyn’s address 
before you forget it. Ah, there’s the 
professor, now,” he added, as he pocketed 
the card and hastened into the garden. 

The rest of the two days they spent in 
easy companionship. They played tennis, 
they drove through the woods in an old 
surrey, Bamby as whip. Then, when the 
professor’s early bedtime removed him 
from the second story, they sat on the 
moonlit piazza and talked. 


‘THE novel had grown to ten chapters. 
Three instalments had been published 
and the public was showing a most flatter- 
ing interest in it. Strong brought a box 
of letters for her to read, from enthusi- 
astic writers. 

“It’s extraordinary how real you make 
your characters, when you are such a 
novice. I don’t see why you don’t ’fess 
up, now that the thing is an established 
success." 

"No, not yet. It’s such a lovely 
secret. I want to wait for just the 
moment to spring it on them." 

* Couldn't you invite me when that 
moment comes?" 

“We'll see. I may invite the neigh- 
bors in and crown myself with a laurel 
wreath.” 

“Td rely on your doing it in a novel 
way.” 

“The surest way of being considered 
eccentric is just to be yourself. So few 
of us have the nerve.” 

They talked late, and when the clock 
finally interrupted with twelve strokes 
they arose, nearer friends than ever. 

After Strong’s departure Bamby wrote 
Jarvis, to prepare him for the friendly 


a | visit. ‘Do be nice to him," she said. 


“T am sure you will like him when you 


An Instantaneous Success 


get to know him. He is a fine, sensible 
fellow. He might find something for you 
to do on a magazine, if you wanted it. 
I did not speak to him about it, thinking 
you could do it best yourself, if you chose 
to. We had a pleasant two days, much 
talk, tennis, drives, and more talk. It 
seemed to please and rest him, and we 
uae him greatly. The professor has 
taken a great liking to him.' 

She tripped down to the corner in the 
moonlight to mail the letter, congratulat- 
ing herself that she had handled the report 
of Mr. Strong's visit with great tact. 
She recalled Jarvis's unexpected jealousy 
with a smile. Where was he at that 
moment? Tossing in a hot bedroom, or 
prowling the streets, as he seemed prone 
to do, these nights? 

She pondered the processes which made 
success so easy for some people. Hers, 
for instance, had seemed a happy accident, 
while others, Jarvis-like, had to be tied 
to the wheel before the fickle goddess 
released and crowned them. Was it all 
chance? Or was there some big plan 
back of it all? Was she spared this incar- 
nation that she might strive harder in 
the next? Was Jarvis expiating for past 
immunity? It was all a tangle, surely, to 
our mortal eyes. 

She gave it up, snapped off her light 
and went to bed. A shaft of silver, like 
a prayer rug, lay across the floor. 

"Lady Moon, shine softly on my 
Knight of the Broken Lance," she 
whispered as she closed her eyes. 

(To be continued) 


An Instantaneous 
Success 


\ A JE HAVE published many serials by 
famous authors, but never have we had 
a serial whose first instalment brought forth 
as many spontaneous letters as" Bamby” has. 
Moreover, the fresh charm of those first 
chapters immediately won for Marjorie 
Benton Cooke a genuine tribute from those 
who are skilled in appraising a new writer. 
Many publishing houses wrote instantly 
asking for the book rights in the story, and 
editors of magazines in other cities have 
made special trips to see Miss Cooke per- 
sonally; all within a few days after the ap- 
pearance of the first number. 
Letters of enthusiastic readers have come 
from far and wide. We quote a few of them: 


Anxious for the Next Instalment 


Just this moment finished the first in- 
stalment of “Bamby.” I simply must 
send you a cordial “Thank you” for 
assisting Miss Cooke in giving your readers 
this delightful little story. 

When I’d recovered my breath from 
the jar of that ridiculous marriage and 
exclaimed “What rot!" curiosity and a 
long established confidence in THE AMERI- 
CAN Macazine carried me farther. Be- 
fore my candle goes out to-night I shall 
have written several friends to commence 
the reading of “Bamby” (if they have 
not already). This will be enough; they 
can’t help themselves after that. 


Don’t you dare to hold the forthcoming | 
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mudless, smooth—the air is pure 
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green and fresh, and you can 
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create a nuisance but don't stand 
the stress of modern traffic? 
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issue one hour late. If it were not for my 
continued travels the year round, I should 
have long since been a subscriber to your 
splendidly interesting magazine. 

A CONSTANT READER 


Marjorie Benton Cooke—An 
Immortal! 


Allow me to congratulate you on the 
good fortune of getting such a story as 
"Bamby." It’s great! I never read any- 
thing to compare with it. The most 
original, fascinating thing ever. It’s cer- 
tainly "going to live long after you have 
finished reading." It will never die! Or, 
ought not to. I look forward to its con- 
| tinuation with greater anticipation of 
pleasure than anything I’ve ever stumbled 
onto yet. And I thank Providence for 
allowing such an author to bless these 
latter days. The name of Marjorie Ben- 
ton Cooke belongs with the immortals. 
She deserves individually the combined 
pleasure and happiness her story creates. 
And the greatest of all is to have been 
| able to write “Bamby.” 

Yours appreciatively, 
G. E., SEBASTOPOL, CAL. 


Better Than the Dolly Dialogues 


Why depreciate the work ot Marjorie 
Benton Cooke by hinting that the ** Dolly 
Dialogues" are worthy of comparison with 
“Bamby?” 

Neither * Hanthony 'Ope ’Awkins”’ nor 
any other Englishman can write dialogue 
equal to that of M. B. C., save Bernard 
Shaw—who is Irish. — c. D. MCF., wis. 


One Novelist to Another 


I love *Bamby"—' Bamby" reminds 
me of my fluffy, sassy little sister, who is 
so sane and true under her flufüness! My 
own muse is such a heavy domestic party — 
so concerned with consequences and eugen- 
ics and cause and effect, that I regard 
Miss Cooke with genuine admiration—as 
a cow might an aeronaut. K. N. 


I am wild about “Bamby.” It is so 
fresh and natural and new. 
HUGH S. FULLERTON 


Congratulations on “ Bamby,” which I 
read with greatly amused interest. 
CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 


As to "Bamby," the dear girl, she 
already is taken in our arms and kissed. 
We also greet the people of New York as 
we are with her at Forty-second Street. 

ROBT. GRAHAM 


I have been trying to find time for the 
| last two weeks to drop you a little note 
in appreciation of one of the cleverest 
stories that has ever been written—I 
allude to “ Bamby.” The women of my 
family say it is just splendid. R. M. p. 


[E YOU are a real enthusiast over Tune 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE you might like to 

have some of your friends see the magazine. 

A specimen copy will be sent to any address 

on application by postal card or letter to 

| THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 

| 381 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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EN FACTS that explain why 
OMAR is the perfect Turkish 


Blend Cigarette. 


OMAR is a combination 
of Turkish and domestic to- 
baccos never duplicated in 
any OTHER cigarette ANY- 
WHERE, at ANY TIME. 


OMAR is made from to- 
bacco aged for 3 YEARS— 


to insure complete MEL- 


LOWNESS. 


OMAR is made from 3 
CROPS of tobacco—to insure 
absolute UNIFORMITY. 


OMAR is full of attrac- 
tive SNAP and LIFE—but 


‘so SMOOTH and MILD that 


there is no irritating 
*roughness" —nothing to 
mar its PERFECT smoking 
qualities. 

OMAR is rolled in the 
most EXPENSIVE French 
cigarette paper ever 
brought to this country. 


OMAR is MADE AS CARE- 
FULLY as a pure food prod- 


Turkish 


OMAR Blend 


Package of Twenty 
FIFTEEN CENTS 


CIGARETTE 


uct—in light, clean, mod- 
ern factories. No HAND 
TOUCHES OMAR from the 
leaf to you. 


OMAR is packed in the 
HANDIEST, most ATTRAC- 
TIVE PACKAGE ever de- 
signed —the foil - wrapper 
package that keeps the 
cigarettes FRESH and grows 
SMALLER in size as they 
are smoked up. 


OMAR is sold at a POPU- 
LAR PRICE —but NO BET- 
TER Turkish Blend cigar- 
ette CAN be made AT ANY 
PRICE. 


OMAR is the result of all 
the KNOWLEDGE, EXPERI- 
ENCE and SKILL gained in 
making BILLIONS of cigar- 
ettes for 25 YEARS. 


OMAR is the product of 
the most COMPLETE To- 
BACCO ORGANIZATION in 
the world. 
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Office Chat 


Edna Ferber in Europe 


HE thousands of devoted admirers of 
Emma and Jock McChesney will be 
delighted to know that Edna Ferber's 
first European trip is a complete success. 
We quote from one or two of her.letters: 


On board the STEAMSHIP “HAMBURG:” 

I don't expect you to believe me when I 
say that this is the tenth day of our trip and 
I've eaten five meals a day, every day—not to 
speak of candy and other figure destroyers. 
Not a day of sea-sickness. There'll be no 
living with me when I get back. 

Mother and I are the only people on board 
who haven't crossed eighteen times. But 
everyone has been so broad and forgiving 
about it, and they haven't allowed it to cast 
a shadow over our trip. 


Rome: 

That McChesney proof brought me down 
to earth with a crash. Instead of getting it 
on the “Hamburg,” as you evidently intended, 
it reached me here at Rome just yesterday. 
My mind was a jumble of St. Peters, and 
popes, and Forums, and pearls, and violets, 
and dead emperors, and dashing officers in 
blue and scarlet and gold. 

Enter Jock McChesney—bang! 

Oh, well, I suppose it's good for me. At 
any rate, I’m reading the proof and mailing 
it back. Also I’m evolving another McChesney 
atrocity which I shall try to send in April. 

I’m having the wonderfulest time in the 
world, and I’m going to build a pale pink villa 
between Sorrento and Amalfi, with cypresses 
about it, and pines, and orange trees. 

Did I tell you I paid thirty-five cents for THE 
AMERICAN MaGazine at Naples? Well, I did. 


The last heard from her, she was in 
Vienna, and she promised that we would 
soon have the next story. 


Good News From Grayson 


THE opening chapters of the long- 
talked-about novel by David Grayson 
have just come into the office. 

We have waited a long time for this 
particular moment—but it was worth 
waiting for, We are always thinking that 
the last Dayid Grayson does is the love- 
liest, but this time we know it is. 

He tells us that he has lots more written, 
but not quite ready to show. The im- 
portant fact is, that we can definitely 
promise that we will begin publishing it in 
the autumn. 


One Week With the Manuscript 
Reader 


F9R one week in March the manuscript 

editor of THE AMERICAN MacazINE kept 
count of all manuscripts which came into 
the office. Two hundred and ten pieces 
of mail matter, enclosing from one to a 
dozen manuscripts, came in during this 
week. (We are not counting here the 
contest letters which came in from every 
state by the hundreds). 

Of these manuscripts 107 were fic- 
tion; 55 were poetry; 34 were essays, and 
I5 were biographical or autobiographical. 
One hundred and thirty-four of the 
authors of these manuscripts were men; 
76 were women—nearly twice as many 
from men. 

But the geographical distribution of the 


' she'd have known what to do—to keep 
. the children happy—to improve their 
T4 | teeth — appetites and digestions. 


Every penny spent for this delicious, long-lasting 
dainty is a penny spent for sure benefits and great en- 
joyment at the extreme of cheapness. 

It's a good habit because it's good for you. Chew it 
after every meal. 


Be SURE it's WRIGLEY'S 


Do You Sell Subscriptions? 


If you sell magazine subscriptions and do not have our terms on 
THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE and WOMAN'S HOME COM- 
PANION, you are doing your pocketbook an injustice. We will 


guarantee you a salary and commission. No matter what other 
publishers you represent, write me NOW. 


CHIEF OF STAFF 
THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
381 Fourth Avenue New York City 
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Are Gone 


Every day, legions of 
people get rid of their 
corns with Blue-jay. 
This easy method now 
removes a million corns 
a month. 


You who suffer with corns 
do yourselves an injustice. 
Blue-jay will instantly stop 
the pain. And in 48 hours, 
without any soreness, the corn 
comes out completely. 


About half the people know this 
now. When a corn appears they put 
Blue-jay on it. Then they forget 
it. Ina couple of days they lift out 
the corn and bid it good-bye forever. 


You can't do that by paring corns. 
And you can't with old-time treat- 
ments. You may get relief for a 
little while, but the corns simply stay 
and grow. 


Try this modern scientific way— 
the way now employed by physicians 
and hospitals. Get rid of the corn. 
It is just as easy, just as painless as 
the ineffective ways. 


Blue-jay 


For Corns 


15 and 25 cents—at Druggists 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 


Makers of Physicians’ Supplies 


DOG ADVICE 


Whether your dog is sick or well don’t fall 
to send for Polk Miller's great book on ''Dogs 
and How to Treat Them," price 50c prepaid. 
A copy of this book (worth $10.00 to any dog 
owner) and a year's expert medical advice 
given free with a $1.00 order of the following 
dog remedies: Sergeant's Condition Pills, an 
unexcelled tonic, 50c and $1.00 per box; Sure Shot Ca 
sules for worms, 50c box, prepaid. ‘They never fa L 
Pedigree blank sent free on ‘appl ication. Send today—you 
may save your dog's life. POLK MILLER DRUG CO., Inc. 


HEN | HER 


ROLLERS 
Exclusive Territor 


Original and unequalled 
Wood or tin rollers Improved 
requires no tacks, Inventor's 
signature on genuine: 
for Little Giant Lift and Force Pump. 
Only thing of its kind, it has free field 
wherever there's plumbing. Removes all 
stoppages in pipes, saves plumbers’ bills, 
prevents noxious gases. Everyone wants 
it, everyone can afford it, everyone can 
operate it. As strong in business world as 
@ among homes, Selling at top speed. 50,- 
000 already in use. I can grant you abso- 
lute monopoly and fix you for life, if you 
are the right man, Address at once, 
J. E. KENNEDY, Dept. 12, 30 E. 42nd St New York City 


manuscripts was even more interesting. 


Although New York State led with 55 
manuscripts to its credit, California, in 
proportion to population, was easily first 
of the literary states, submitting 21 manu- 
scripts. By the way, Gelett Burgess says 
the climate of California is the same as 
that of Japan, Greece, and Rome—the 
artistic centers of the world. The quota 
of the Middle West was as follows: Ohio, 
7; Indiana, 6; Illinois, 10; Michigan, 2; 
and Wisconsin, 7. 

The New England and Southern states 
were not as a rule so well represented, 
although Massachusetts sent 12 manu- 
scripts, and Missouri and Texas, the best 
represented of the South, sent 9 and 4 
respectively. Utah sent no manuscripts 

Canada submitted 6. 


Arnold Bennett’s Opinion of The 
American Magazine 


IN submitting a manuscript recently, 

an English contributor explained his 
reason for sending the manuscript to us 
rather than to some other magazine, by 
saying: 

"Mr. Arnold Bennett has told me that 
your magazine is, perhaps, the best in the 
world." 


Baseball Pictures 
"THERE are, of course, literally hundreds 


of pictures of baseball players, and you 
will doubtless be surprised when you hear 
that we had great difficulty getting satis- 
factory pictures to illustrate Eddie Col- 
lins’s article. Although we are not satis- 
fied with the result, we can assure you 
that the pictures we are using most nearly 


| suggest the player as he looks when on the 


feld. 

Mr. Collins's coóperation in this matter 
was invaluable. He spent two mornings 
in the office (to the complete demoraliza- 
tion of the office boys) going over any 
number of pictures. For instance, the 
picture of Plank which we published was 
selected because when Mr. Collins came 
to it he said: “There! That's exactly 
the way Plank looks to me.” And the 
same way with the other pictures. 

Next month, in his article on “ Pitchers 
I Have Faced,” we have especially selected 
pictures that are characteristic of the 
different men in action. Not the posed 
photograph, but the snap-shot, which 
catches the man totally unconscious of 
having his picture taken. At least these 
pictures will show how the different 
pitchers look to Collins as he stands up 
at the bat against them—for in every 
case they are Pa selection. 


Mary Antin Letters 


JETTERS are still pouring in to us from 

all over the country on the Mary Antin 
articles, and they are so interesting that 
we would like to publish all of them. This 
is, of course, impossible. We hope in an 
early issue, however, to publish a number 
of them, but we want to wait until they 
stop coming before we make the final 
selection. 


Wants “The Interpreter’s House” 


EE here! You! Thieves, robbers! 
Where’s the Interpreter’s House? I buy 
your bloomin’ Old Magazine to meet my 
old Pals, Worldly Wiseman, Responsible 


You can buy this beautiful 
Morris chair direct from our 
factory at half the price asked 
at retail stores. We build it in 
four sections—ship it to you at 
knock-down freight rates in com- 
pact crate. 


Buy Direct—Save 


You pay only for materials, workmanship, 
etc., plus the one usual small profit to us. 
We save you all other unnecessary ex- 
penses. e sell from our catalog 
only and ship from our own fac- 
tory direct to 
you. Back of 
this chair and 
every other 


Postal 
For This 
Catalog 


piece is our 
guarantee, If 
you are not satisfied 
at any time within a full 
year, you may ship it back, 
we immediately refund your 
money, including freight. 


Only 


$8.95 In Four Sections 


Select Quartered WHITE Oak. Built with the care and 
skill of the old master cabinet makers—possessing an indi- 
viduality and artistic charm befitting the home of quality. 
Eight different shades of finish. Imperial leather cushions. 


New 1914 Catalog FREE 


Shows over 400 other beautiful examples of Come-Packt 
craftsmanship in living, dining, bedroom and den furniture — in 
sections — at 30% to 60% savings. Sent free — postpaid. 


Come-Packt Furniture Co.,615 Dorr St., Toledo, Ohio 


$1,000.00 
IN CASH PRIZES 


ND THOUSANDS of 
dollars in bonuses and 
commissions will be paid to 
our representatives in 
the next sixty days. A 
few hours' work will give 
you a share of this money. 


For particulars write 
Chief of Subscription Staff 


WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 


381 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


When the Light is Faint 


You cannot always wait for light—you 
must make the most of what there is. 
At sucha time you'll be glad you havea 


Bausch [omb Zeiss 


TESSAR [ENS 


The remarkable speed of the Ic Tessar(three 
times as fast as ordinary lenses)—its supe- 
rior illumination and sharpness over the en- 
tire field make it unsurpassed for uniformly 
successful work. 


le print and our Catalog 
‘essar—ask your dealer. 


Bausch £7 |omb Optical (9. 


605 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Write us for a sam 
You can try a 
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An Extraordinary Correspondence 


Editor, Reporter, Poet and others, and 
have a comfortable chat with them about 
how we can reform the world, and here 
we are cut out of it without as much as 
€ Y m » E 

by your leave" or “excuse me.” Now if 
you don't put us back next month you 
can expect an explosion that will be heard 
all over the continent, as such Brilliant 
Intellects as ours cannot be bottled up 
without something happening. 

AN ADMIRER 


Bouquets for Interesting People 
and David Grayson 


THE articles devoted to Interesting 
People are certainly fine and bring the 
readers in touch with people who are help- 
ing to make the world barter and are an in- 
spiration to all who read their successful 
achievements. Let them continue. 
Will be glad when David Grayson ap- 


ears again, as his natural way of pictur- 
ing actual life is wonderful. 
want to say God bless you, David 
Grayson, too. 
AN APPRECIATIVE SUBSCRIBER 
FROM ILLINOIS 


A New Convert 
FOR years the "Atlantic," the “Cen- 


tury,” "Harper's" and “Scribner's” 
have been finding their way regularly to my 
table; for two months THE AMERICAN has 
been added, primarily on account of the 
* Mary Antin" contributions. And I am 
impelled to say that the addition promises 
to become regular. Two things distin- 
guish your magazine: contemporaneous- 
ness and readability. It is timely, attrac- 
tive, progressive, sane, informing to the 
mind and pleasing to the eye: a rare com- 
bination. T. B. H., WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 


An Extraordinary 
Correspondence 


‘THis remarkable correspondence passed between the dean of a theological 


school—a school where Christian ministers are trained—and a well- 


known American millionaire. 


We publish it without comment, asking only that our readers will put 
themselves in the dean’s place and tell us how they would answer these questions. 


e EAR SIR: Having read much 
of you and your many acts of 
charity and philanthropy, I 
write to ask for a donation 
from you for our institution. 

“It may seem strange that I ask this of 
one who is not of our faith, yet I have 
read in some of your speeches that you 
make no distinctions of race, creed, or 
color, and that you regard all men as 

our brothers; Kat you believe in the 

rotherhood of Man and the Father- 
hood of God. Thus you are teaching 
what our institution teaches —and our 
school is doing, as best it can ‘with 
limited means, the work you are trying 
to do. 

“We are sadly in need of money. Many 
young men who wish to enter our school 
and prepare themselves to teach the 
Gospel of Christ are without means to 
pay their board and buy books, and our 
means are so limited that we cannot 
help them. These young men, trained 
in our school to preach the Gospel, would, 
many of them, be fitted to carry the Word 
to the heathen of foreign lands, and thus 
be instrumental in dispelling the darkness 
that reigns among millions of our brethren 
in other lands. 

**Can you not help us? What would be 
a very little to you would be a great deal 
to us, and might be the means of saving 
many souls. 

“Yours respectfully . . ." 

“Dear Sir: Replying to your communi- 
cation, I am at a loss to know where you 
have read of my acts of charity and phil- 


anthropy. I am not a philanthropist and 
give nothing to charity. 

“When you say Ls not of your 
faith, I suppose you mean of your creed. 
Let me state my faith, and we can see 
wherein we differ. 

“I believe in the Fatherhood of God, 
and therefore in the Brotherhood of Man. 
By Man I mean all men. So far I suppose 
we agree. 

“I believe that the Creator freely gave 
the earth to all of His children that all 
may have equal rights to its use. Do you 
agree to that? 

“T believe that the injunction, in the 
sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat bread 
necessarily implies, Thou shalt not eat 
bread in the sweat of thy brother’s brow. 
Do you agree? 

"iT believe that all are violating the di- 


vine law who live in idleness on wealth ||| 


produced by others, since they eat bread 
in the sweat of their brothers’ brows. 
Do you agree to that? 

“I believe that no man should have 
power to take wealth he has not produced 
or earned, unless freely given to him by 
the producer. Do you agree? 

«T believe that Brotherhood requires 
giving an equivalent for every service 
received from a brother. Do you agree? 

“T believe it is blasphemous to assert 
or insinuate that God has condemned 
some of His children to hopeless poverty 
and to the crimes, want, and misery re- 
sulting therefrom, and has at the same 
time awarded to others lives of ease and 
luxury without labor. Do you agree? 

“I believe that involuntary poverty and 


nating as the Summer’s 
Greatest Apparel Opportunity 


MADE TO MEASURE 
SILK SHIRTS 


$ 50 
3 Sor Men and Women l 0 
HREE exceptionally high-grade 
silk shirts, made strictly to your 
individual measurement from 
fine quality washable silks—for $10.50. 
Smart patterns, guaranteed fast colors, 
superb tailoring and correct style. A 
Fifth Avenue custom shirt-maker asks 
$10.00 for a single shirt. This is a 
great silk shirt season. Order your 
supply atonce direct from the makers. 
Save the difference in price by pur- 
chasing direct from designer to wearer. 


We do not hesitate to state that a 

silk shirt opportunity of this sort 

has never been offered to you before. 
Our "How to Shop by Mail" catalog deserves 
instant attention. Write for it immediately, It 
shows a great range of beautiful patterns in silk for 
shirts and pajamas for men and women, and night 
shirts and athletic underwear for men. It also 
contains full descriptions, correct illustrations and 
prices, and gives explicit directions for ordering 


W. A. LANIGAN C0.9 Eet eise 


Suite 403 
SILK APPAREL for Critical Men and Women 


ALLEN'S FOOT-EASE 


Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen's Foot-Ease, the antiseptic pow- 
der for the feet. It relieves painful, 
swollen, smarting, tender, nervous 
feet. Just the thing for Dancing 
parties. The Standard Rem- 
edy for the feet for a Quarter 
Cent + Allen's Foot=Ease makes 
tight-fitting or new shoes feel easy. 
It is a certain relief for ingrowing 
nails, sweating, callous and tired, ach- 
ing feet. We have over 30,000 testi- 
monials. TRY IT TO-DAY. Sold 
everywhere, 25 cts, Do not accept 
any substitute. 


"E inch, TRIAL 
d css FR EE sentby SEA done 


use Allen's 
Foot-Ease.” ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. Y. 
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involuntary idleness are unnatural, and 
are due to the denial by some of the right 
of others to use freely the gifts of God to 
all. Do you agree? 

“Since labor. products are needed to 
| sustain life, and since labot must be ap- 
; plied to land in order to produce, I be- 
lieve that every child comes into life with 
| divine permission to use land without 
the consent of any other child of God. 
Do you agree? 

“Where men congregate in organized 
society, land has a value apart from the 
value of things produced by labor; as 
population and industry increase, the 
; value of land increases, but the value of 
labor products does not. That increase 
in land-value is a community-made value. 
{nasmuch as your power to labor is a 
gift of God, all the wealth produced by 
your labor is yours, and no man nor col- 
lection of men has a right to take any of 
it from you. Do you agree to that? 

“T believe the community-made value 
of land belongs to the community just as 
the wealth produced by you belongs to 

ou. Do you agree to that? 

“Therefore I believe that the funda- 
| mental evil, the great God-denying crime 
of society, is the iniquitous system under 
which men are permitted to put into their 
pockets, confiscate in fact, the commu- 
nity-made values of land, while organ- 
ized society confiscates for public purposes 
a part of the wealth created by individ- 
uals. Do you agree to that? - 

“Using a concrete illustration: I own 
in the city of Philadelphia 1134 acres of 
land for which I paid $32,500 a few years 
ago. On account of increase of popu- 
lation and industry in Philadelphia, that 
land is now worth about $125,000. I have 
expended no labor or money upon it. So 
I live done nothing to cause that in- 
crease of $92,500 in a few years. My fel- 
low citizens in Philadelphia created it, and 
I believe it therefore belongs to them, 
not to me. I believe that the man-made 
law which gives to me and other land- 
lords values we have not created is a 
violation of divine law. I believe that 
justice demands that these community- 
made values be taken by the community 
for common purposes iristead of taxing 
enterprise and industry. Do you agree? 

“That is my creed, my faith, my reli- 
gion. Do you teach that or anything like 
it in your theological school? If not, 
why not? I have a right to ask, since 
you have asked me for money. If you 
agree to my propositions but do not teach 
them, tell me why. If I am in error, 
show me in what respect. 

“T am using all the money I have to 
teach my creed, my faith, my religion, as 
best as I can. I am using it as best I know 
how to abolish the hell of civilization, 
which is want and fear of want. I am 
using it to bring in the will of our Father, 
to establish the Brotherhood of Man 
by giving to each of my brothers an 
equal opportunity to have and use the 
gifts of our Father. Am I misusing that 
money? If so, why and how? 

“If my teaching is wrong, contrary to 
true religion, I want to know it. Itake it 
that if you are not teaching religion in its 
fullness you wish to know it. Am I right? 

“What I teach may be criticized as 
mixing politics with religion, but can I be 
successfully attacked on that ground? 
Politics, in its true meaning, is a science 


To Manufacturers 


HEN both your selling and advertis- 

ing energy is devoted to the trade, 
the consumer demand belongs to the trade. 
When advertising energy is devoted to the 
consumer, the demand belongs to you. 
The dealer then becomes your distributor 
and not, at will, a distributor for your com- 
petitor. Thisis tradeinsuranceatleast and 
trade expansion at most. 

Consider your investment in plant and 
equipment; the training, skill and effi- 
ciency in manufacturing operations, the 
creative genius in anticipating changing 
styles or conditions; the calibre of execu- 
tive management, and then—the product 
that has been the result of all this? 

Whoistorepresent you to theconsumer— 
thecourtoflastresort? A frail blonde who 
stands behind a department store counter, 
who gets (and is worth) just eight dollars 
a week? A dapper he-clerk who gets, and 
might be worth fiftéen? A workman whose 
skill with a hammer is not balanced by an 
imagination that could possibly picture the 
steps taken to make the product what it is? 


Or, Will You Do It? 


The modern advertising agency is today 
necessary to the manufacturer in the solution 
of this problem, because it is made up of 
a group of men qualified by aptitude, training, 
E experience and ability to extract high effi- 
ciency out of a given advertising appropriation 
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of government. Is government a thing 
entirely apart from religion or from 
righteousness? Is not just government 
founded upon right doing? 

“If my religion is true, if it accords 
_with the basic principles of morality 
taught by Jesus, how is it possible for 
your school to teach Christianity when it 
ignores the science of government? Or 
is your school so different from other 
theological schools that it does teach the 
fundamental moral principles upon which 
men associate themselves in organized 
government? : 

* Do you question the relation between 
taxation and righteousness? Let us see. 
If government is a natural growth, then, 
surely, God's natural law provides food 
and sustenance for government as that 
food is needed; for where in nature do 
we find a creature coming into the world 
without timely provision of natural food 
for it? It is in our system of taxation 
that we find the most emphatic denial 
of the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Man, because first, in 
order to meet our common needs, we take || p MP MGNKGNHNSEAS P EAREN — 
from individuals what does not belong = m ; ——— 
to us in common; second, we permit in- | 
dividuals to take for chemselves what | 3 é 39 
does belong to us in common; and thus, ravel on A.B.A Cheques 
third, under the pretext of taxation for 
public purposes we have established a 
system that permits some men to tax 
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They will relieve you from the risk of carrying large amounts 


other men for private profit. 

“Does not that violate the natural, the 
divine law? Does it not surely beget 
wolfish greed on the one hand and gaunt 

verty on the other? Does it not surely 
breed millionaires on one end of the 
social scale and tramps on the other end? 
Has it not brought into civilization a hell 
of which the savage can have no concep- 
tion? Could any better system be de- 
vised for convincing men that God is the 
father of a few and the stepfather of 
the many? Is not that destructive of the 
sentiment of brotherhood? With such a 
condition, how is it possible for men in 
masses to obey the new commandment 
that ye love one another? | What could 
more surely thrust men apart, what could 
more surely divide them into warring 
classes? 


“The foregoing questions are not in- | 


tended as criticism of the great moral code 
underlying Christianity, that as criticism 
of the men who preach but do not prac- 
tice that code. You may accuse me of 
unbelief, but that is no answer. If you 
have any criticism to make of me, or any 
accusation to bring against me, answer 
the questions first. Give me straight 
answers, and I will give straight answers 
to any questions you may put tome. My 
contention is that the code of morals 
taught by Jesus is a code of justice, of 
right living and right doing; that the 
simple code of morals taught to the fisher- 
men of Galilee by the Carpenter of Naza- 
reth is all embracing and all sufficient for 
our social life. 

“I shall be glad to contribute to your 
theological school or to any other that 
gets down to the bed rock of that social 
and moral code, accepts it in its fullness, 
and trains its students to teach and 

reach it regardless of the raiment, the 
er aa the social standing or 
political position of the persons in the 


of cash, will simplify your calculations in foreign currency, 
will free you from the annoyance and expense of exchanging 
money at frontiers. Read the reasons why 


A.B. A. Be Cheques 


* Association 


are the safest and handiest travel funds: 


"A.B. A." Cheques are accepted by hotels, railway and steamship 
lines generally, and by the best shops throughout the world, exactly 
like the currency of the country. 

They are as safe to carry as your own check book, because your 
counter-signature is required to make thern good and they may be 
replaced if lost or stolen. They may be cashed at 50,000 banks; 
your counter-signature will identify you. 

"A.B.A." Cheques are the only travelers’ cheques that can be 
accepted, under the law, in payment of U. S. customs duties. 


Get them at your Bank 


Ask for descriptive booklet. If your 
own bank is not yet supplied with 
"A.B.A." Cheques, write us for in- 
formation as to where they may be 
obtained in your vicinity. 


Bankers Trust Co., New York 


Be sure that you get 
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Don't say, Oh, this announcement 
is for my bookkeeper’ 


IT IS FOR YOU 


It shows how you can save hours of clerical time 


Without this all-around machine, 
‘your billing clerk goes through 
three time-consuming acts: 


Act 1.—Writing the bill. 
Act 2.—Footing. 
Act 3.—Proving the total. 


This complete correspondence 
typewriter does all three simultane- 
ously. With cold steel accuracy, it 
automatically foots and proves your 
bills whzle st types them. 

It soon pays for itself in this saving of 
clerical time alone—to say nothing of the 
errors prevented. 

You owe yourself an early investigation. 

Your first doubt will be: “Can I be sure 
that this machine is accurate?" ; 


That is answered by the United States Sub- 
Treasury and prominent banks throughout 
the country, who use it constantly. 


Your next: “Can I apply it to my present 
billing system?” 

That is answered by thousands of business 
offices and retail stores—large and small— 
who are using it without the slightest change 
in system. 


Remington Typewriter Company, Incorporated 
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It Does Your Work Your Way 


A new illustrated folder— '* The Story of a Day's Work" — describes the 
workings of this remarkable time and money saving machine. Briefly and 
interestingly, it points out the uses for the Remington Adding and Subtract- 
ing Typewriter—in your own store or ofice—on your own bills and state- 
ments. “The Story of a Day’s Work” carries a really worth-while message 
for any employer of clerical or stenographic help — regardless of the size of 
his business. You would hardly want to miss it—so while you think of it — 
send for your copy — TODAY. 


How it saves time 


Take a simple case. Suppose you are typing a bill and your first item is 50 
lbs. coffee @ .316/ 10—amount $15.80. When you come to the amount, press15.80 


000600696 


The figures are typed on the bill head. 
Now look in the totalizer! Rightin front of you it flashes 0 000 015 80 
Now for your next item. Call it a barrel of flour @ $7.28. Type 7.28 


BEOSSODECO 


The totalizer P undi shows the total of the two amounts— 
0 000 023 0 

The total is in there as soon as the figures are typed. 

Now touch the subtracting lever and enter the footing shown in the 


0580000406 


Your- correct total is typed before you. Your totalizer now shows 
0 000 000 00 
That row of cyphers proves that the total has been correctly entered. Not 


a moment has been wasted. Send today for “The Story of a Day’s 
Work” 


saree] 15.80 
7.28 
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REMINGTON | 
Adding and Subtracting | 
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For clear, clean typewriter results, use 


New York (Branches Everywhere) Remtico Brand letter paper, carbon paper 


and ribbon. Write to our nearest office. 
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“Weather Wore Me— 
Not Age!” 


If you could sheathe your house 
in a vacuum it would last for 
thousands of years. Weather 
causes ninety-nine per cent. of 
house decay. 


Rain seeps through defective 
paint, creeps under cracks and 
scales. Then your wood rots, 


your house value is lowered, the 
tone of the neighborhood, too. 


Finally, the repair bills come. 


Dutch Boy White Lead 


and Dutch Boy linseed oil will save you 
from paint disaster. They do not 
vacuum your house but they weather- 
proof every spot, fill up every crack, 
sink in every exposed wood pore and 
rivet on your house a protective film 
that defies all weather. Pure White 
Lead and Pure Linseed Oil make a re- 
liable paint — any tint—and they last. 
Watch your painter mix it. 


Write for Paint Adviser No. 15 
A group of practical helps 
Sent FREE 


Tells how to mix materials for 
any surface or weather condition; 
how to choose look-best and last- 
longest colors; how to estimate 
quantity of paint and probable 
cost; how to test paint for purity. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
New York Boston Cincinnati Cleveland 
Buffalo Chicago San Francisco St. Louis 

(John T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia) 
(National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh) 


BECOME 
A NURSE 


Ehave trained thou- 

sands of women in 
their own homes to earn 
$10 to $25 a week as 
nurses. Our graduates 
number 7,000—a record 
unequaled by any insti- 
tution. Send for “How I 
Became a Nurse” — 248 
pages with actual expe- 
48 illustrated lesson pages free to inquirers. 


riences. 


The Chautauqua School of Nursing 


375 MainStreet Thirteenth Year Jamestown, N. Y. 


QUICK SELLERS- GOOD PROFITS 


Write for catalogue of 18 new winners. 
Dozen lots shipped postpaid. 


Watch Pocket Lighter Gas Lighter 

Looks likea hunt- | The only practical 

h. | gas lighter ever le. 

Adjustable feed to 

sparking metal. 

Bright sparks with 

every turn of the Wheel, 

chain. Heavily | Lights gas jets, gas 

nickel plated. Perfect | stoves and automobile 

action, $2.00 per doz- gas lamps. $1.25 per 
en. Sample by mail 25c dozen. Sample by mail 15c 


Novitas Sales Co., 174 High Str., Waltham, Mass. 
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(Continued from page 44) , 


however, but half Greek, half Syrian. At 
any rate he is Southern. There is nothing 
of the hard Saxon restraint and the lack 
of spontaneousness in his depiction of 
these wild peasants of the Spanish up- 
lands. 

Schooled in France, he is a master of 
fluent, ceaseless, expressive gesture. He 
is a master, too, of the dramatic pose, the 
attitude which is eloquent. His move- 
ments are rapid and, in spite of his height, 
of extreme grace. He speaks English 
well, and his voice can be by turns caress- 
ing and commanding. He woos his 
mistress, his hot breath close to her ear, 
or he leaps at his rival, with equal facil- 
ity—and sincerity. In short, he is the 
devil of a romantic swaggerer and heart- 
breaking villain, strong-willed and hot- 
tempered, attractive and repellent, and 
at the same time he is, to our eyes at 
least, convincingly the Spanish peasant. 
Of its kind, it is extraordinary acting and 
should not be missed. 


WE HAVE put down “Kitty Mac- 
kay," by Catherine C. Cushing, on 
the list, more because it is popular and 
innocuous than because it has any par- 
ticular merit. Called a Scotch comedy, 
it is Scotch—but north-northeast. It is 
Cinderella in modern dress and with a 
Scotch flavor, acted by Miss Molly Mc- 
Intyre, who played Bunty with the 
Western road company. However, the 
story of Cinderella is perennially appeal- 
ing, and Mrs. Burnett’s fiction is a 
standing example of the popularity of 
fairy tales in a modern disguise. 


“THE PHILANDER,” by G. B. Shaw, 

producedat Mr. Ames's Little Theater 
by a company drilled by Granville Barker 
in England, but containing one American 
player, Miss Mary Lawton as Julia, is of 
course sure of a certain public. This play 
was one of the very earliest works of the 
now famous Irishman, but it has never 
before been shown here. After twenty 
years, a good deal of its amiable ridicule 
of the Ibsen cult—a cult which Mr. Shaw 
was doing his best to foster even while 
having his joke with it—seems rather 
antiquated. And what the author evi- 
dently intended as the chief “message” 
of his play, its ridicule of our present 
marriage customs, is rendered compara- 
tively ineffective by the extremely outré 
and exceptional character of his leading 
personages. That was probably as much 
a fault of the drama twenty years ago as 
it is now. But the story of the philan- 
derer and his impassioned big baby of a 
Julia is there still, with its wit, its comic 
complications, its topsy-turvy, and its 
little note of genuine pathos at the end, 
when Julia marries the doctor. This 
concluding scene is very finely played by 
Miss Lawton. 


BILLIE BURKE, player of fluff, and 
W. Somerset Maugham, writer of fluff, 
have both had a change of heart this 
season, and Miss Burke has been appear- 
ing in a kitchen apron, in a Maugham 


drama of serious purpose. That drama, 
called “The Land of Promise,” takes 
an English “lady’s companion,’”—who 
doesn’t know how to do anything more 
strenuous or less “ladylike” than com- 
anioning,—out of England, and dumps 
er down on a farm in Manitoba, where 
her helplessness is almost pitiful, and her 
revolts against the rough life and rough 
people are pathetically characteristic of a 
certain type of old English—and New 
Englandish—spinster. It is convincingly 
brought about finally that to escape this 
life in her brother’s house where her pride 
is humbled by her sister-in-law (her sister- 
in-law had been a waitress in a restaurant, 
fancy that!), she marries a rough young 
farm hand and goes with him to his new 
homestead, thinking, of course, in her 
naive way, to become really only his 
housekeeper. But that isn't his idea at 
all. He makes her his full wife, by brute 
strength. Of course the upshot is that 
these experiences make a real woman of 
the little “companion” in the end. Miss 
Burke plays with her usual prettily awk- 
ward mannerisms, but rather more than 
her usual show of sincerity. Better 
acting, however, is done by Shelley Hull 
as the young farm hand. He makes a real 
characterization of the part. 

But “The Land of Promise” has failed 
to attract the public, and is being sent to 
cold storage. The public does not want 
Miss Burke to be serious. Such is the 
penalty for being pretty. No wonder the 
feminist movement is increasing! 


F YOU saw the old “Henrietta,” with 

Robson and Crane, you will want to 
see “The New Henrietta,” retouched by 
Victor Mapes and Winchell Smith, and 
played by Crane and Douglas Fairbanks. 
It has not been so far modernized that it 
has ceased to be a creaky and improbable 
story, of the stage stagey. Nor has it 
been so far modernized that Bertie the 
Lamb has ceased to be one of the most 
engaging and amusing silly asses in mod- 
ern drama. The play, in fact, always was, 
and still is, a frame for this picture of 
Bertie, just as “Our American Cousin" 
became a frame for Dundreary. Mr. 
Fairbanks plays Bertie with the Robson 
shuffing hop and stutter, though the 
Robson squeak he does not attempt. He 
gives a good account of himself—better 
than many people expected he would. Of 
course, for old time's sake, it is pleasant 
to see Mr. Crane back in his róle of the 
father, and to watch his broad, mellow 
methods of comedy acting. 


*"T'HE MISLEADING LADY" is a 

play of strange breed—a Heinz play, 
you might call it. It has comedy, satire, 
farce, the wildest sort of burlesque, all 
jumbled together into three acts which 
make a strange but interesting evening. A 
cave-man person is the hero. A girl at a 
house party, to prove that she is fitted 
to be the leading lady in a play, becomes 
a misleading lady, and inveigles him into 
a proposal. Then she tells him the truth. 
He retaliates by telling her a few truths. 


The Theater, by Walter Prichard Eaton 


Naturally, she doesn’t like that, and says 
he doesn’t know anything about women; 
he really ought to have one all to himself 
for a while, and observe her. “Thanks 
for the hint,” says our hero, or words to 
that effect—and he picks her up, throws 
her into his automobile, and carries her 
off to his hunting lodge in the Adirondack 
wilderness, where he ties her up by the 
dog's chain and proceeds to observe her 
carefully, jotting down what he learns 
from time to time. Matters are further 
complicated by the arrival of an escaped 
lunatic who thinks he is Napoleon and 
can only be captured by whistling the 
Marseillaise, by a rival bent on rescue, a 
rain storm, and other curious persons and 
events. 

With Mr. Lewis S. Stone, a thoroughly 
finished comedian who suggests the late 
Frank Worthing, as the hero, certain 
scenes in the curious fabric have a genuine 
comedy value. With Frank Sylvestre as 
the lunatic, certain other scenes are the 
wildest sort of nonsensical foolery, making 
you hold your sides with laughter. 


AN OTHER farce, “The Rule of Three,” 
is not recommended to those who 
think that divorce is not a matter to make 
light of. Here we have a lady come 
honeymooning to a certain hotel with 
her third husband, only to find both her 
former husbands there. This worries her 
much less than it worries husband number 
three. 

Now that she is no longer married 
to the beasts she is quite fond of them, 
and her whole attention is centered on the 
problem of getting them married again, 
though, as number one says to number 
two, “A man who will marry a second 
time doesn't deserve to have lost his first 
wife." It is a play of little importance 
and no very great point, but Mr. Bolton's 
dialogue is refreshingly bright and the 
part of husband number one, a fat and 
fatuous chewing gum manufacturer, enam- 
ored of his own gum and his own epigrams, 
is so deliciously acted by George Hassell 
that it can be recommended as a pleasant 
evening to people with a sufficient sense 
of humor. 


HE YELLOW TICKET” is a horse 

of a different color. It is a melo- 
drama by Michael Morton, with a strong 
anti-Russian and pro-Semitic bias, devised 
at once to please the crowd and arouse 
sympathy for the author's fellow Jews in 
Russia. It serves both purposes well 
enough to entitle it to attention, though 
its second act is too obviously suggested 
by the famous act of “La Tosca,” in the 
baron's rooms. The yellow ticket of the 
title is the passport issued in Russia to all 
common prostitutes, permitting them to 
go anywhere within the Czar's domain, 
provided they report once a month to the 
police. An innocent Jewish girl has been 
forced to obtain such a ticket in order to 
et to her dying father in a distant city. 
Thereafter she has tried to make a living 
as a governess, only to be exposed in 
every position by the police. When the 
play opens we find that she has taken the 
name of a dead roommate and her pass- 
port also, which is not a yellow one, and 
under this disguise of Marya Varenka is 
the teacher and friend of an English girl 
in St. Petersburg. She is also loved by 
Julian Rolfe,an American newspaper man, 


and desired by Baron Stepan Andrev, 
chief of the secret police. 

The police again expose her to this 
English family, giving Miss Florence 
Reed, who plays Marya, a chance to make 
one of those long confession speeches, 
reciting her wrongs and those of her race, 
so dear to the hearts of emotional actresses. 
In this case it is an effective speech, and 
Miss Reed delivers it with great skill and 
restraint. Of course the baron (they are 
always barons) promises to be her "friend," 
and bids her come to him if she is again 
persecuted. Naturally he sees to it that 
she is persecuted that very afternoon, and 
that night she comes to his house. He 
locks the doors and offers her champagne. 
Here we have a Sardou situation. And 
with a skill worthy of Bernhardt, Miss 
Reed stabs John Mason to the heart with 
a hat pin—for Mr. Mason is playing the 
wicked baron, as a change from his re- 
cent philosophical róles in the Thomas 
dramas. 

Of course she is arrested, and would 
be sent to death or Siberia were it not 
for the American newspaper man. He has 
learned the facts, and in the irresistible 
person of John Barrymore he informs 
the secret police that if they don't let the 
girl go free with him he will tell to the 
world the true story of the baron's death. 
To hush up the scandal they let him take 
her to America, where she 1s no doubt at 
present engaged in organizing the gar- 
ment workers of New York, or writing 
her impressions of “ America, the Melting 
Pot," for Mr. Rolfe's journal. 

The play has the general earmarks of 
fundamental correctness, so far as the 
Russian attitude toward Jews is con- 
cerned, and therefore it is calculated to 
work on the sympathies. It is also an 
interesting, if at times rather an obvious, 
melodrama. The two elements have made 
for popular success, which on the whole 
is deserved—especially as Miss Reed’s 
performance of the heroine is extremely 
good. 


E HAVE left till the end “Too 

Many Cooks," because it is perhaps 
the freshest, most original, and mostunpre- 
tentiously American play of the season. 
Frank Craven, who wrote it, and who also 
acts the leading part, is the young player 
whoappeared as Brother mri “Bought 
and Paid For." The first act shows the 
foundations of a little suburban cottage, 
the second act the frame of the house, the 
last act the completed structure. This is 
the house that Albert Bennett and his 
fiancée, Alice Cook, were building, against 
their wedding day. It was the dream of 
their lives. But her numerous Cook rela- 
tives, not to mention her “best friend" 
and his "best friend," and his bachelor 
uncle, strive so hard to build the house 
for them that they quarrel, their engage- 
ment is broken off, and poor Bennett has 
to finish the house by himself, and hang 
a “For Sale" sign on it. 

Of course, at the end of the play the 
pair are happily reunited, and they pack 
all the relatives off about their business, 
and sit down on the stoop in the moon- 
light to slap mosquitoes and dream of a 
rose garden. The play is saved from any 
taint of sentimentality by its unflagging 
humor, especially with Mr. Craven to 
play the part of Bennett. But its chief 
merit, perhaps, lies in the fact that it 


Your Guest and You —? 
@ The hostess is freed from 


untold embarrassment and the 
mental comfort of the guest has 
had thoughtful consideration in 
the home where the noiseless Si- 
wel-clo Closet has been properly 
installed. The flushing of it 
cannot be heard outside of its 
immediate environment. [Its 
sanitary features are perfect. 
@ Si-wel-clo Closets are made 
of Trenton Potteries Com ji 
Vitreous China, beautifu 
appearance, pure white all 
through, impervious to acids 
and grease, and as easy to clean 
as a china plate. @ If you are 
planning to build or remodel, 
ask your architect or plumber 
about Trenton Potteries Com- 
pany products. Send now 
for our booklet, "Bathrooms of 
Character." You will value 
its suggestions on 
bathroom plan- 


“Bathrooms of 
Character," S-15, 
sent on request. 


The Trenton Potteries Company 


Trenton, N. J., U. S. A. 
Largest Manufacturers of Sanitary Pottery in 
the U. S. A. 7 ef 
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Bottles, $1.00 up 


JM] SR 
Carafes, $3.50 p eie 


days mean 
” THERMOS days. A good 
book, a shady nook and a THER- 
MOS BOTTLE tinkling withicy-cold 
lemonade — or a THERMOS JAR full 
of ice-cream or chilled salad—here’s SOLID 
comfort and a snap of the fingers for Old Sol! 


Serves You Ri p 
Food or Drink- 
or Cold - Rhian cs - 

Where-and As # 
you like 


THERMOS plays an important part in your 
summer arrangements. No yachting party, no 
woodland jaunt, no motor spin, can be said to 
be truly complete without its THERMOS 
equipment. In the home, it keeps Baby's milk 
at an even temperature and out of the reach of 
disease-breeding flies. On the vacation trip, by 
rail or sea, you will find more real enjoyment in 
THERMOS than in anything else you take 
along. Don't commit the error of attempting 
to travel without THERMOS. 
For the June Bride there is no gift more ac- 
ceptable than the THERMOS JUG for Tea, 
Coffee or Chocolate. 

Be sure YOUR bottle or carafe is 

stamped THERMOS on the base. 
There’s a lot of fun for kiddies in the Thermos Pic- 
ture Puzzle Cut Out. Free on request 


Thermos Company 


NORWICH, CONN. TORONTO, CANADA 


The University of Chicago 


in addition to resident 
H0 M E work, offers alsoinstruc- 
tion by correspondence. 


For detailed in- 
formation address 


ILE 
22nd Year U. of C. (Div. J.), Chicago, Ill, Mitchell Tower 


Over 80, 000 in Use *lO 
Mostly sold by recomm Adding Machine 


dation. For Personal D: GEDEEXEN 
or General Office, It checks | EKETE, 


mental calculations. Hand- f rae 737 TEES) F; 7] F 
some Morocco case froe. | | 
Buy Thru YourStationer. : : 
Write for 10 day Te offer. 


A. C. Ganeher, A. 
115W Broadway, "M: * City 


Agents Wanted 


goes so directly for its material to the 
humble lives of middle class clerks and 
workers, and without the slightest con- 
sciousness of a "mission," treats those 
people not as a “social problem,” but as 
the characters in a perfectly normal story 
of joys, sorrows and human aspirations. 
And the treatment is withal so humorous, 
so cheery, that “Too Many Cooks" comes 
closer to what we can fancy a native 
American drama should be than any play 
of the year. It is a big and well-deserved 
success. 


Won Out by Force 
of Will 


By Henry Braden 


AM a young man twenty-four years 

old. I have smoked cigarettes since 

I was a boy until four months ago, 

and I was smoking thirty or more a 
day. An active and outdoor life had par- 
tially counteracted the bad effects and, 
moreover, I was naturally strong and well; 
but I knew they were hurting me, and 
I wanted to stop. 

Just about this time it happened that I 
changed my job. I had been driving a 
public taxicab, but I went home to see 
my folks in another town, and there I 
took the job of driving a private car for 
a lady. 

I was away from all my old companions 
and I thought: Now is my chance. I am 
going to quit! For a few days I smoked 
two or three cigars a day, and then I 
quit sure enough and told myself about 
it afterward. The only thing I allowed 
myself was chewing-gum. I found that 
a “present help in time of trouble,” but 
I gradually broke myself of that. 

I wouldn’t go back to the old habit 
for anything. I feel better, I look better, 
and I know I am better morally and 
physically, but it has been a fight, a 
hght that has taken every bit of courage, 
strength, and endurance that I pos- 
sess. 

The desire was with me day and night. 
I wanted a cigarette worse than any- 
thing I had ever wanted in my life. It 
seemed as though every man Í met was 
smoking. Every paper I picked up had 
nothing in it but tobacco advertisements. 
I dreamed about cigarettes and big black 
cigars and comfortable old pipes. 

Every time that I went into the 

garage and began to get a whiff of the 
boys' cigarettes I nearly went frantic— 
but I never gave in, not one time. ] 
would go off and get a grip on myself 
and keep on fighting. And all the time 
my dear lady was sympathizing with me, 
encouraging me, praying for me, and 
keeping me out in the car in God's big 
out-doors all she could. 

Well, I have conquered. I feel sure of 
myself. A few nights ago I dreamed I was 
walking down the street with a crowd of 
people when I suddenly realized I was 
smoking. I flung my cigarette away as 
far as I could with a sickening disgust, 
and then as I waked I realized I was 
free. I was a man and I thanked God 
from the bottom of my heart. 


Great Events In 


A Summer Paradise 


JULY — Regatta and Interna- 
tional Motor Boat Races on 
famous Lake George. 


AUGUST — Brilliant Saratoga 
season. Racing — health 
springs — gathering of noted 
personalities. 

SEPTEMBER — Centenary 
celebration of battles of Lake 
Champlain and Plattsburg. 
Big military manoeuvres and 
historical pageants. 


Delaware & Hudson 
Service 


is the gateway to one of Ameri- 
ca's rarest playgrounds where 
these events take place. This 


surpassingregion embraces the 
Adirondacks, Lakes George 
and Champlain, Lake Placid, 
Saratoga, Cooperstown and 
Au Sable Chasm. Hotel and 
inn accommodations of highest 
character. 
"D.& H." lapins. « 
through trains leave G: Central 
Tomina New York. oae 
with Hudson River Boat Lines at 

bany and Troy. 

“A Summer Paradise''—300 page 

book, illastrated—tells where to go 

and what it will cost. Interesting 

and above all, helpful. Mailed for 

6 cents in stamps. 

A. A. HEARD, G. P. A. 
Albany, N. Y. 
N. Y. C. Information Bureau 
1354 BROADWAY 
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Building, Chicago, force the payment of bad accounts 
everywhere. Salesmen wanted to sell contracts. 


“DON'T SHOUT” 


“I hear you. I can hear now 
as well as anybody. ‘How?’ 


With the MORLEY 
§ PHONE. 


I've a 
pair in my ears now, but 
they are invisible, Pun 
not know I had them 
myself,only that Lhearall 


"Tho Morley Phone for 


DEAF 


is to the ears what 


and harmless, Anyone can adjust Ít." Over one hun- 
lred th d sold, Write for boo! 
area Mert Y con Do. 785. bend imo: joie. 
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The more 
pleasant 
your 
vacation © 
the more 
you ll 
need a 
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PREMO 


A Premo will enable you to kéep a picture record of the hap- 
piest incidents of vacation days and of all the days that follow. 

Light, compact, simple and highly efficient, a Premo can 
be easily carried anywhere, and will make pictures for you 
with practically no effort on your part. There are some so 
small as to go into even a boy's pocket or a lady's hand-bag. 

Premos load in daylight, they are fitted with tested lenses, 
fully accurate, reliable shutters, and are thoroughly dependable 
cameras in every respect. Prices range from $1.50 to $150.00. 

Get the utmost from your vacation this year. Ask your 
dealer to show you the Premos. 


Premo catalogue free at all dealers, or mailed direct on request. 


Rochester Optical Division 
Eastman Kodak Co. Rochester, N. Y. 
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AN you imagine the state of mind 

of a man who deliberately deter- 

mines to grow a face hedge? Of 

course there are two cases of jus- 
tifiable whiskerculture. The first case is 
when a man has carelessly raised another 
man's check. The only course open to 
him is to move to Quebec and raise whis- 
kers. 

The second case is when a man discovers 
that his chin sits bashfully on his Adam's 
apple, way back in the orchestra circle. 
In this instance the raising of a set of 
joehunts is almost commendable. 

Aside from cases of this unfortunate 
nature there can be no justification for 
the cultivation of face lichen. 
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< James Montgomery Flagg 


in Words ana Pictures 


Two cases of justifiable whiskerculture 


Do you really suppose a normal woman 
ever married a man who was already 
sewed up in a set of edwinmarkhams? 
She may have stayed on with htm after 
they had broken out, if she was a person 
with none of the finer susceptibilities; but 
even so there would come a time when 
either she or Papa's pampas-grass would 
have to go! Of course if she is willing to 
let her children grow up and not know 
what their father looks like, why then it's 
up to her. 

What a poor mollycoddle a man must 
be to lead a sheltered life in the midst of a 
thicket! Can't you see that sort of a man 
creeping around the house hiding the 
shears, hardly daring to drop off to sleep 


En 


for fear that his wife will suddenly take 
a notion to shear him and lay him bare 
to his family? Most women couldn't 
stand the strain of having callers, and 
even tradespeople, snicker behind their 
hands when they caught a glimpse of her 
husband standing in the bay window in 
his salmon-colored undershirt pruning and 
hacking off the dead branches before his 
mirror—if she could remain calm and af- 
fectionate under those conditions she 
would be some little old helpmate,— 
what? 

Don't misunderstand me; if you're 
fugiting from justice or your chin backs 
away from your teeth in a humble way, 
why, don't hesitate—go to it with the 


os 


F. O. B. Detroit 
FOUR Touring Car - $1050 
SIX Touring Car - $1575 
SIX Landau-Roadster - $1800 
SIX Sedan - - $2250 
“25” Roadster . . $875 
“25” Touring Car - $885 
“35” Touring Car - - $1290 
“35” Coupe - - - $1850 
Six-Passenger “SIX” - - $1550 


F. O. B. Walkerville, Canada 
FOUR Touring Car - . $1375 
SIX Touring Car - - - $1975 
SIX Landau-Roadster - - $2350 
SIX Sedan - - - = $2950 


Canadian Factories © 
Walkerville, Ontario 
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Full Floating Rear Axle 
Electrically Started 
Electrically Lighted 
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SEVEN 
PASSENGER 


SIX 
$1575 


This Car Against Any Car— 
Let Us Prove It 


With every sense alert, try, as you ride in the Studebaker 
SIX, to imagine some one particular in which its rid- 
ing qualities might be improved. 

Try to recall some previous ride in a heavier, costlier car, 
which seemed to you, then, the uttermost in luxury. 

Superfluous weight does, sometimes, make for steadiness, 
there's no doubt about that—see, now, how this light, 
strong car attains the same identical result in steadiness 
and roadability with none of the disadvantages of excess 


weight. 


Take the wheel and see if you ever felt that you had at 
your command a greater flood of pent-up flexible power. 
Test out that flexibility —see how instantaneously obedient 
this docile engine actually is to the touch of your finger- 


tips. 


Put it through its paces—face it with obstacles and diffi- 
culties—and see if it does not respond in every case like 


the thoroughbred it is. 


Demonstration — demonstration against any car, and every 
car— demonstration drastic down to the smallest de- 
tail—that’s what Studebaker asks, without fear, from 
you, for this splendid Studebaker SIX. 


Descriptive Data 


Studebaker FOUR and SIX motors 
are cast en bloc. They are of mod- 
ern long-stroke type, giving the 
highest possible efficiency in power 
and gallon-mileage. 

Each Studebaker car has a full com- 
plement of adjustable Timken roller 
bearings—a pre-eminent anti-fric- 
tion device. 

Built complete in the vast Studebaker 
shops, each Studebaker unit fits 
with perfect alignment into the 
synchronized Studebaker chassis. 
Even the tops and the Jiffy 
curtains of Studebaker cars are 


built by Studebaker workmen. 


Other points of excellence included in 
each Studebaker FOUR or SIX— 


Full floating rear axle; the Studebaker- 
Wagner electrical system; gasoline 
tank in cowl with direct line to dash- 
adjusted carburetor;enclosed valves, 
quiet and retaining accurate adjust- 
ment; running boards clear of all 
equipment; extra rim, mounted at 
the rear, special quality electric 
lamps; electrically lighted dash 
equipment with lubrication sight 
feed, battery tell-tale and Stewart- 
Warner magnetic speedometer. 


Studebaker, Detroit 
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^ Tubs, Brass, 
Vile, Enamel. 
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Everybody congratu- 
lates us on 


Bon Ami 
in the 
new powder form 


It is so handy, so practical 
and so nice to use. And 
what a joy to have a clean- 
ing powder that you can 
use fearlessly on plate glass 
mirrors or white enamel or 
nickel or aluminum and that 
won’t scratch! Bon Ami 
Powder is made of just the same 
fine materials as Bon Ami Cake. 
It contains no gritty or coarse 
particles, nothing that can pos- 
sibly scratch. It is not for scour- 
ing but for cleaning and polishing. 
We are not abandoning the cake, 


for millions of women will always 
prefer the cake form. 


If your grocer doesn’t sell Bon 
Ami Powder yet, make him get 
it for you. 


"Like the chick that's newly hatched, 
Bon Ami 
has never 
scratched." 


loam, Bordeaux mixture and flour of 
bone, and all will be forgiven! But if 
you raise williamchases for any other 


| reason our sympathy is all with the loved 


ones at home! 


JT's a heartrending sight in any case, 
this facial landscape gardening, from 
the time that they innocently say at 
breakfast, “You forgot to shave, this 
morning, dear!” (it has taken three days 
| for even the rough sketch you show them!) 
| to the dreadful harvest and fulfillment of 
your noxious inspiration. 

Picture the nervous strain on the wife 
and babes as they witness the gradual 
budding, blossoming, and fruition of the 
| horror. How they sadly watch the head 


|| of the house slowly disappearing in a 


| cloud of brambles. 

See those outstretched dimpled arms 
and hear those sobbing voices, “Come 
back to us, Papa!” 


besa, 


L t 
v 
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Isn't your pride touched on the raw 
when your wife lifts up the door mat in 
the vestibule and kisses it good night 
just on account of the thing's compara- 
tive silkiness? 

Stop! Consider! You, who through 
some inherited mental weakness do not 
| know the difference between right and 

whiskers, hesitate! Why add to the strain 
of family life? Even if you have already 
provided your wife with a vacuum cleaner 

why multiply the cares that burden a 

busy housekeeper? 
|. Ask yourself if it will add in any way 
to the pleasure of anyone in the family. 
When your mother has mislaid her steel- 
rimmed spectacles does it not after all 
make one more place that has to be ran- 
sacked? 

Men who embark on a career of whisker- 
culture are obviously thoughtless. What 

man would cultivate Wistaria Chinensis 
ee his chin if he visualized himself at 


some future breakfast having to loop up 
those vines with portiére cords in order 
to slide a poached egg `n without mutilat- 
ing it? 

Can you not imagine him at night, rest- 
less and troubled, continually waking up 
with a smothered yelp, dreaming that 
some dear old friend of the family is 
pushing his face right into a keg of wire 
nails? 

When this, our native land, was sparsely 
populated, the raising of Ampelopsis Quin- 
quefolia on the jaws was not restricted. 
Now it is a different matter, and we must 
sternly limit the space that one indivig- 
ual may occupy. The Commissioner of 
Beards, as you all know, has wisely pro- 
hibited the carrying of whiskers ın the 
subway trains during the rush hours. 
This ordinance was made to protect chil- 
dren. You can readily see how a car full 
of bernardshaws would make diaphrag- 
matic breathing, if not impossible, at 


Isn’t your pride touched on the raw when your wife lifts 
up the door mat in the vestibule and kisses it good night 
just on account of the thing’s comparative silkiness? 


least difficult for the little tots, buried, so 
to speak, under this arbor of human 
Dorothy Perkinses. 


UCKILY, Americans as a nation don't 

go in for whiskerculture. Atleast, not 
in cities. If they did, and there were no 
restrictions on the practice, it would em- 
barrass the civic authorities and cost the 
tax payers many millions to keep the 
horse-drawn vehicles moving in any direc- 
tion at all. 

You can see that yourselves. And in 
some mysterious way even the cows in the 
outlying districts would get wind of this 
luxuriant pastureland and bear down on 
the metropolis with eagerness and enthu- 
siasm! 

No, the City Fathers have wisely made 
it difficult to obtain permission to sprout 
sage-brush from the face, as you will 
gather by reading carefully the appended 
permit that they issue: 


I Should Say So, by James Montgomery Flagg 


de MEE 


“You forgot to shave, this morning, dear!" 


Permit to Cultivate Hanging Gardens 
on the Face 


This is to certify that the bearer, 
———, has permission to stand on the grass 
in any part of Central Park, or other city 
parks, during May and June, and pretend 
he is a Spirea bush. 

If by any chance, he should begin to 
bear currants or marrons-glacés he must 
allow the Commissioner of Parks first 
pickings. 

He is required, also, to permit any 
uniformed official of the Long Island 
R. R. Lost and Found Dept. to enter his 
beard at will, without a written order, and 
search for lost purses, umbrellas, or pack- 
ages of pressed beef, or coins of any 
denomination. 

On the second of February he agrees 
to step out from his cocoon, and if he 
sees his own shadow report it immediately 


to the Board of Health and crawl back 
again. 

In going over his privet hedge in the 
fall, before putting it in camphor, he must 
destroy all nests he comes across. 

On national and state holidays he is 
permitted to string Japanese lanterns in 
any part of his shrubbery above Forty- 
second Street, but he is forbidden to set 
off any roman candles or red lights in it. 

During the open season for grouse or 
caribou, he must have his entire beard 
adequately patrolled. He agrees to report 
to Washington if any careless tourists 
start fires in any portion of this tract, es- 
pecially near any ranches. He agrees to 
see on retiring that no lighted cigar butts 
are left smoldering in the underbrush. 

If all these regulations are faithfully 
carried out his beard will be set aside as a 


National Park in January of the following | 


year. 


Hacking off the dead branches 


CAKE or 


CONFIDENCE 


Discriminating people 
have always valued 
Packer’s Tar Soap at its 
real worth—and their 
confidence has not been 
misplaced. 


Each ingredient used 
in the making of the 
soapis boughtona qual- 
ity basis. The purest 
of pine-tar is combined 
withothercleansing and 
healing agents in the 
proportion best adapted 
to the needs of the scalp 
and hair. 


The claims made for 
“Packer’s” havealways 
been reasonable. We 
do not say that it will 
grow hair-Nature alone 
candothat. But wedo 
claim thatitssystematic 
use is of the greatest aid 
in maintaining the nor- 
mal growth and health 
of the hair and thus in- 
creasing its beauty, lus- 
tre and softness. 


Packers 


LIQUID 


Send 10c for a sample of Packer's 
Tar Soap. Cake or hquid. We will 
mail you on request our manual, 
“The Hair and Scalp — Their 
Modern Care and Treatment.” 


THE PACKER MFG. CO. 
Suite 86A, 81 Fulton St., New York 
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RE Tis A 
EM o oso MEL. 


DIRECTIONS 


USE FREEIY WHENEVER 
| AND WHEREVER A MILD, 
PURE CLEANSER IS NEEDED 


OR the toilet, for the bath, in the 


nursery, in the laundry, in the 
kitchen, about the house— whenever 


and wherever a mild, pure cleanser is 
needed "— lvory Soap is needed. 


— STATE UNIV. LIBRARIES 
TT 
31293006934503 


